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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  FOURTH  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


The  Fourth  English  Edition  of  the  Text-book  now  laid  before  the  Pro- 
fession has  again  been  thoroughly  revised,  so  as  to  bring  every  Section  as 
far  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the  most  recent  advances  in  Physiological 
Science. 

A  new  feature  introduced — that  of  printing  some  of  the  illustrations 
of  Microscopical  subjects  in  Colours — will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  helpful. 
For  drawing  several  of  these  coloured  figures  I  am  indebted  to  Arthur 
Clarkson,  M.B.,  CM.,  formerly  my  junior  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  and 
for  others  to  my  pupils,  Mr  V.  E.  H.  Lindesay  and  Mr  F.  J.  S.  Mathwin. 

A  large  number  of  new  figures,  many  of  them  original,  have  also 
been  added,  so  that  the  total  number  of  illustrations  is  now  845.  My 
acknowledgments  are  due,  specially,  in  regard  to  some  of  these,  to  the 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company,  Messrs  Alvergniat,  Verdin, 
Petzold,  Curry  &  Paxton,  and  to  my  friends  Professors  Roy,  Fredericq,  Leech, 
Burdon-Sanderson,  Mr  Gotch,  Dr  Adami,  and  Dr  Macnaughton  Jones. 

Further,  I  have  to  thank  the  last  mentioned  for  some  hints  which  have 
enabled  me  to  improve  the  Section  on  the  "  Ear  and  Hearing."  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Professor  Ramdn  y  Cayal,  of  Barcelona,  for  his  courtesy  in  send- 
ing me  his  original  Papers  recording  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the 
Central  Nervous  System,  some  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  epitomise  and 
introduce  into  the  text.  The  sources  of  the  other  illustrations  are  given 
elsewhere. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  coloured  illustrations,  and  to  admit 
of  more  of  the  text  being  printed  in  large  type,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  issue  the  work  once  again  in  two  volumes. 

WILLIAM  STIRLING. 

The  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
May  1891. 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


The  fact  that  Professor  Landois'  "Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen" 
has  already  passed  through  Four  large  Editions  since  its  first  appearance 
in  1880,  shows  that  in  some  special  way  it  has  met  the  wants  of  Students 
and  Practitioners  in  Germany.  The  characteristic  which  has  thus  com- 
mended the  work  will  be  found  mainly  to  lie  in  its  eminent  practicality  ; 
and  it  is  this  consideration  which  has  induced  me  to  undertake  the  task 
of  putting  it  into  an  English  dress  for  English  readers. 

Landois'  work,  in  fact,  forms  a  Bridge  between  Physiology  and  the 
Practice  of  Medicine.  It  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Student 
of  to-day  is  the  practising  Physician  of  to-morrow.  Thus,  to  every 
Section  is  appended — after  a  full  description  of  the  normal  processes — 
a  short  resume  of  the  pathological  variations,  the  object  of  this  being  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Student,  from  the  outset,  to  the  field  of  his 
future  practice,  and  to  show  him  to  what  extent  pathological  processes 
are  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  activities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  work  offers  to  the  busy  physician  in  practice  a 
ready  means  of  refreshing  his  memory  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
Medicine.  He  can  pass  backivards  from  the  examination  of  pathological 
phenomena  to  the  normal  processes,  and,  in  the  study  of  these,  find  new 
indications  and  new  lights  for  the  appreciation  and  treatment  of  the  cases 
under  consideration. 

With  this  object  in  view,  all  the  methods  of  investigation  which  may 
with  advantage  be  used  by  the  Practitioner,  are  carefully  and  fully 
described;  and  Histology,  also,  occupies  a  larger  place  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  it  in  Text-books  of  Physiology. 

A  word  as  to  my  own  share  in  the  present  version : — 

(1.)  In  the  task  of  translating,  I  have  endeavoured  throughout  to 
convey  the  author's  meaning  accurately,  without  a  too  rigid  adherence 
to  the  original.  Those  who  from  experience  know  something  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  will  be  most  ready  to  pardon  any  short- 
comings they  may  detect. 

(2.)  Very  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Histological, 
and  also  (where  it  has  seemed  'necessary)  to  the  Physiological  sections. 
All  such  additions  are  enclosed  within  square  brackets  [   ].    I  have  to 
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acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  many  valuable  Papers  in  the  various 
Medical  Journals— British  and  Foreign — and  also  to  the  Histological 
Treatises  of  Cadiat,  Kanvier,  and  Klein ;  Quain's  Anatomy,  vol.  n.,  ninth 
edition ;  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiologic ;  and  the  Text-books  on 
Physiology  by  Rutherford,  Foster,  and  Kirkes ;  Gamgee's  Physiological 
Chemistry ;  Ewald's  Digestion ;  and  Roberts's  Digestive  Ferments. 

(3.)  The  illustrations  have  been  greatly  increased  in  number,  viz., 
from  275  in  the  Fourth  German  Edition  to  494  in  the  English  version. 
These  additional  Diagrams,  with  the  sources  whence  derived,  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  List  of  Woodcuts  by  an  asterisk. 

There  only  remains  for  me  now  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who 
have  kindly  helped  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  either  by  furnishing 
Illustrations  or  otherwise — especially  to  Drs  Byrorn  Bramwell,  Dudgeon, 
Lauder  Brunton,  and  Knott;  Mr  Hawksley;  Professors  Hamilton  and 
M'Kendrick;  to  my  esteemed  teacher  and  friend,  Professor  Ludwig,  of 
Leipzic ;  and  finally,  to  my  friend,  Mr  A.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  formerly 
Assistant  Librarian  in  the  University,  and  now  Librarian  of  the  Aberdeen 
Public  Library,  for  much  valuable  assistance  while  the  work  was  passing 
through  the  press. 

In  conclusion — and  forgetting  for  the  moment  my  own  connection 
with  it — I  heartily  commend  the  work  pe r  se  to  the  attention  of  Medical 
Men,  and  can  wish  for  it  no  better  fate  than  that  it  may  speedily  become 
as  popular  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  its  Fatherland. 

WILLIAM  STIRLING. 


Aberdeen  University, 
November  1884. 
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Introduction. 


The  Scope  of  Physiology  and  its  Eelation  to  other  Branches 

of  Natural  Science. 

Physiology  is  the  science  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  organisms,  or,  broadly,  it  is 
the  Doctrine  of  Life.  Corresponding  to  the  classification  of  organisms,  we  distinguish 
— (1)  Animal  Physiology;  (2)  Vegetable  Physiology;  and  (3)  the  Physiology  of 
the  Lowest  Living  Organisms,  which  stand  on  the  border  line  of  animals  and 
plants,  i.e.,  the  so-called  Protista:  of  Haeckel,  micro-organisms,  and  those  elementary 
organisms  or  cells  which  exist  on  the  same  level. 

The  object  of  Physiology  is  to  establish  these  phenomena,  to  determine  their 
regularity  and  causes,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  general  fundamental  laws  of 
Natural  Science,  viz.,  the  Laws  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry. 

The  following  Scheme  shows  the  relation  of  Physiology  to  the  allied  branches  of 
Natural  Science : — 

BIOLOGY. 

The  science  of  organised  beings  or  organisms  (animals,  plants,  protista1,  ami 
elementary  organisms). 


I.  Morphology. 


The  doctrine  of  the  form  of  organisms. 

Special 
Morphology. 

The  doctrine  of  the 
parts  and  organs  of 
organisms. 
(Organology — 
Anatomy) — 
(a)  Phytotomy. 


General 
Morphology. 

The  doctrine  of  the 
formed  elementary 
constituents  of  or- 
ganisms. 

(Histology)— 

(«)  Histology  of  Plants. 

(b)  Histology  of  Animals,  (b)  Zootomy. 


II.  Physiology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  vital  phenomena 


of  organisms. 

General 
Physiology. 

The  doctrine  of  vital 
phenomena  in  gene- 
ral— 

{a)  Of  Plants. 

(b)  Of  Animals. 


III.  Embryology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  generation  and  development  of 


Morphological  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  development, 
i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  form 
in  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment— 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Special. 


f  1.  History  of  the  development  of 
single  beings,  of  Hie  individual 
(e.g.,  of  man)  from  the  ovum 
onwards  (Ontogeny) — 
(")  In  Plants. 
(b)  In  Animals. 
2.  History  of  the'development  of 
n  ir/iolc  stock  of  organisms  from 
the  lowest  forms  of  the  series 

upwards  (Phylogeny)  

(a)  In  Plants. 
('')  In  Animals. 


Special 
Physiology. 

The  doctrine  of  the 
activities  of  the  in- 
dividual organs — 

(a.)  Of  Plants. 

(b)  Of  Animals. 

organisms. 


Physiological  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  development, 
i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  the 
}■  activity  during  develop- 
ment— 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Special. 
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Morphology  and  Physiology  uiv(1f(.,iUal  rank  in  biological  science,  and  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  Morphology  is  assumed  ns  a  basis  for  the  comprehension  of 
Physiology,  since  the  work  of  an  organ  can  only  be  properly  understood  when  its 
external  form  and  its  internal  arrangements  are  known.  Development  occupies 
a  middle  place  between  Morphology  and  Physiology  ;  Lt  is  a  morphological  discipline 
in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  description  of  the  parts  of  the  developing 
organism  ;  it  is  a  physiological  doctrine  in  so  far  as  it  studies  the  activities  and 
vital  2>henomena  during  the  course  of  development. 

MATTER. — The  entire  visible  world,  including  all  organisms,  consists  of  matter, 
i.e.,  of  substance  which  occupies  space. 

"We  distinguish  ponderable  matter  which  has  weight,  and  imponderable  matter 
which  cannot  be  weighed  in  a  balance.    The  latter  is  generally  termed  ether. 

In  ponderable  materials,  again,  we  distinguish  their  form,  i.e.,  the  nature  of  their 
limiting  surfaces  ;  further,  their  volume,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  space  which  they 
occupy;  and  lastly,  their  aggregate  condition,  i.e.,  whether  they  are  solid,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  bodies. 

Ether. — The  ether  fills  the  space  of  the  universe,  certainly  as  far  as  the  most 
distant  visible  stars.  This  ether,  notwithstanding  its  imponderability,  possesses 
distinct  mechanical  properties  ;  it  is  infinitely  more  attenuated  than  any  known 
kind  of  gas,  and  behaves  more  like  a  solid  body  than  a  gas,  resembling  a  gelatinous 
mass  rather  than  the  air.  It  participates  in  the  luminous  phenomena  due  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  hence  it  is  the  transmitter  of  light, 
which  is  conducted  by  means  of  its  vibrations,  with  inconceivable  rapidity  (42,220 
geographical  miles  per  second)  to  our  visual  organs  {Tijndall). 

Imponderable  matter  (ether)  and  ponderable  matter  arc  not  separated  sharply 
from  each  other ;  rather  does  the  ether  penetrate  into  all  the  spaces  existing 
between  the  smallest  particles  of  ponderable  matter. 

Particles. — Supposing  that  ponderable  matter  were  to  be  subdivided  con- 
tinuously into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  until  we  reach  the  last  stage  of 
division  in  which  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  aggregate  condition  of  the  matter 
operated  upon,  we  should  call  the  finely-divided  portions  of  matter  in  this  state 
particles.  Particles  of  iron  would  still  be  recognised  as  solid,  particles  of  water  as 
fluid,  particles  of  oxygen  as  gaseous. 

Molecules. — Supposing,  however,  the  process  of  division  of  the  particles  to 
be  carried  further  still,  we  should  at  last  reach  a  limit,  beyond  which,  neither  by 
mechanical  nor  by  physical  means,  could  any  further  division  be  effected.  "\\  e 
should  have  arrived  at  the  molecules.  A  molecule,  therefore,  is  the  smallest  amount 
of  matter  which  can  still  exist  in  a  free  condition,  and  which  as  a  unit  no  longer 
exhibits  the  aggregate  condition. 

Atoms.  But  even  molecules  are  not  the  final  units  of  matter,  since  every 

molecule  consists  of  a  group  of  smaller  units,  called  atoms.  An  atom  cannot  exist 
by  itself  in  a  free  condition,  but  the  atoms  unite  with  other  similar  or  dissimilar 
atoms  to  form  groups,  which  are  called  molecules.  Atoms  are  incapable  of  further 
subdivision,  hence  their  name.  We  assume  that  the  atoms  are  invariably  of  the 
same  size,  and  that  they  arc  solid.    From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  atom  of 
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an  elementary  body  (element)  is  the  smallest  amount  of  the  clement  which  can  enter 
into  a  chemical  combination.  Just  as  ponderable  matter  consists  in  its  ultimate 
pails  of  ponderable  atoms,  so  docs  the  ether  consist  of  analogous  small  ether-atoms. 

Ponderable  and  Imponderable  Atoms. — The  ponderable  atoms  within 
ponderable  matter  arc  arranged  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  ether-atoms.  The 
ponderable  atoms  mutually  attract  each  other,  and  similarly  they  attract  the 
imponderable  ether-atoms ;  but  the  ether-atoms  repel  each  other.  Hence,  in 
ponderable  masses,  ether-atoms  surround  every  ponderable  atom.  These  masses, 
in  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  the  ponderable  atoms,  tend  to  come  together,  but  only 
to  tbe  extent  permitted  by  the  surrounding  ether-atoms.  Thus  the  ponderable 
atoms  can  never  come  so  close  as  not  to  leave  interspaces.  All  matter  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  loose  and  open  in  texture,  a  condition  due 
to  the  interpenetrating  ether-atoms,  which  resist  the  direct  contact  of  the  ponder- 
able atoms. 

Aggregate  Condition  of  Atoms. — The  relative  arrangement  of  the  molecules, 
i.e.,  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  which  can  be  isolated  in  a  free  condition, 
determines  the  aggregate  condition  of  the  body. 

Within  a  solid  body,  characterised  by  the  permanence  of -its  volume  as  well  as 
by  tbe  independence  of  its  form,  tbe  molecules  are  so  arranged  that  they  cannot 
readily  be  displaced  from  their  relative  positions. 

Fluid  bodies,  although  their  volume  is  permanent,  readily  change  their  shape, 
and  their  molecules  are  in  a  condition  of  continual  movement. 

When  this  movement  of  the  molecules  takes  so  wide  a  range  that  the  individual 
molecules  fly  apart,  the  body  becomes  gaseous,  and  as  such  is  characterised  by  the 
instability  of  its  form  as  well  as  by  the  changeableness  of  its  volume. 

Physics  is  the  study  of  these  molecules  and  their  motions. 

Forces. 

1.  Gravitation— Work  done.— All  phenomena  appertain  to  matter.  These 
phenomena  are  the  appreciable  expression  of  the  forces  inherent  in  matter.  The 
forces  themselves  are  not  appreciable ;  they  are  the  causes  of  the  phenomena. 

Gravitation.— The  law  of  gravitation  postulates  that  every  particle  of  ponder- 
able matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle  witli  a  certain  force. 
This  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Further,  the  attractive 
force  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  attracting  matter,  without  any 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  body.  We  may  estimate  the  intensity  of  gravita- 
tion by  the  extent  of  the  movement  which  it  communicates  to  a  body  allowed  to 
fall,  for  one  seco.nl,  through  a  given  distance,  in  a  vacuous  space.  Such  a 
body  will  fall  m  vacuo  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  9-809  metres  per  second.  This 
fact  has  been  arrived  at  experimentally. 

Let  us  represent  gr=9-809  metres,  the  final  velocity  of  the  freely  falling  body  at  the  end  of 
one  second.    The  veloaty,  V,  of  the  freely  falling  body  is  proportional  to  the  time,  /.  i  '  that 

at  the  end  of  the  1st  sec,  and  Y  =  g,  l~jf9-809  M-the  distance'  traversed-'  W  ' 

»-J>   m. 
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ennu^tinf/nhut-1'6  "  ^  °f  ^  *«»       a^  (2)  it  follows  (by 

v  =  V2ffs  (3). 

The  velocities  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  distances  traversed— 

Therefore 

•-'.</  ~$ 

The  freely  falling  body,  and  in  fact  every  freely  moving  body,  possesses  kinetic 
energy,  and  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  magazine  of  energy.  The  kinetic  energy  of  any 
moving  body  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  its  weight  (estimated  by  the  balance), 
and  the  height  to  which  it  would  rise  from  the  earth,  if  it  were  thrown  from  the 
earth  with  its  own  velocity. 

Let  W  represent  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  body,  and  P  its  weight,  then  W  =  P  s  so 
that  from  (4)  it  follows  that— 

w  vl  » 

Hence,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

Work.— If  a  force  (pressure,  strain,  tension)  be  so  applied  to  a  body  as  to  move 
it,  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  performed.  The  amount  of  work  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  amount  of  the  pressure  or  strain  which  moves  the  body,  and  of  the 
distance  through  which  it  is  moved. 

Let  K  represent  the  force  acting  on  the  body,  and  S  the  distance,  then  the  work  W  =  KS. 
The  attraction  between  the  earth  and  any  body  raised  above  it  is  a  source  of  work. 

It  is  usual  to  express  the  value  of  K  in  kilogrammes,  and  S  in  metres,  so  that 
the  "unit  of  work"  is  the  kilogram-metre,  i.e.,  the  force  which  is  required  to 
raise  1  kilo,  to  the  height  of  1  metre. 

2.  Potential  Energy. — The  Transformation  of  Potential  into  Kinetic  Energy,  and 
conversely :  Besides  kinetic  energy,  there  is  also  "potential  energy,"  or  energy  of 
position.  By  this  term  is  meant  various  forms  of  energy,  which  are  suspended  in 
their  action,  and  which,  although  they  may  cause  motion,  are  not  in  themselves 
motion.  A  coiled  watch-spring  kept  in  this  position,  a  stone  resting  upon  a  tower, 
are  instances  of  bodies  possessing  potential  energy,  or  the  energy  of  position.  It 
requires  merely  a  push  to  develop  kinetic  from  the  potential  energy,  or  to  transform 
potential  into  kinetic  energy. 

Work,  iv,  was  performed  in  raising  the  stone  to  rest  upon  the  tower. 

«0=j),  s,  where^  =  the  weight  and  s  =  the height, 
2>  =  m  .g,  is  =  the  product  of  the  mass  (m),  and  the  force  of  gravity  (g),  so  that  iv^m  g  s. 

This  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  stone. 
This  potential  energy  may  readily  be  transformed  into  kinetic  energy  by  merely 
pushing  the  stone  so  that  it  falls  from  the  tower.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  stone 
is  equal  to  the  final  velocity  with  which  it  impinges  upon  the  earth. 

V  =  ij'lgs  (see  above  (3)  ). 
V2=  2gs. 
7?iV2=    2m  gs. 

"    'iiv2=    vi  gs. 

2 


10 


(j  s  was  'the  expressioh  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  stone  while  it  was  still 
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resting  on  the  height;  ^V2  is  the  kinetic  energy  corresponding  to  this  potential 

energy  (Briicke).  , 
Potential  energy  may  be  transformed  into  mechanical  energy  under  the  most 
varied  conditions  ;  it  may  also  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another. 

The  movement  of  a  pendulum  is  a  striking  example  of  the  former.  When  the  pendulum  is 
at  the  highest  point  of  its  excursion,  it  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  at  rest  for  an  instant, 
and  as  endowed  with  potential  energy,  thus  corresponding  with  the  raised  stone  m  the  previous 
instance  During  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  this  potential  energy  is  changed  into  kinetic 
energy  which  is  neatest  when  the  pendulum  is  moving  most  rapidly  towards  the  vertical.  As 
it  rises  again  from  the  vertical  position,  it  moves  more  slowly,  and  the  kinetic  energy  is 
changed  into  potential  energy,  which  once  more  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  pendulum 
comes  to  rest  at  the  utmost  limit  of  its  excursion.  Were  it  not  for  the  resistances  continually 
opposed  to  its  movements,  such  as  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction,  the  movement  of  the 
pendulum,  due  to  the  alternating  change  of  kinetic  into  potential  energy  and  vice  versd,  would 
continue  uninterruptedly,  as  with  a  mathematical  pendulum.  Suppose  the  swinging  hall  of  the 
pendulum,  when  exactly  in  a  vertical  position,  impinged  upon  a  resting  but  movable  sphere, 
the  potential  energy  of  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  would  be  transferred  directly  to  the  sphere, 
provided  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  and  the  sphere  were  complete  ;  the 
pendulum  would  come  to  rest,  while  the  sphere  would  move  onward  with  an  equal  amount  of 
kinetic  energy,  provided  there  were  no  resistance  to  its  movement.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
transference  of  kinetic  energy  from  one  body  to  another.  Lastly,  suppose  that  a  stretched 
watch-spring  on  uncoiling  causes  another  spring  to  become  coiled  ;  and  we  have  another  example 
of  the  transference  of  kinetic  energy,  from  one  body  to  another. 

The  following  general  statement  is  deducible  from  the  foregoing  examples  : — 
If,  in  a  system,  the  individual  moving  masses  approach  the  final  position  of  equi- 
librium, then  in  this  system  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  increases ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  particles  move  away  from  the  final  position  of  equilibrium,  then 
the  sum  of  the  potential  energies  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  kinetic  energies, 
i.e.,  the  kinetic  energies  diminish  (Briicke). 

The  pendulum,  which,  after  swinging  from  the  highest  point  of  its  excursion,  approaches  the 
vertical  position,  i.e.,  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  passive  pendulum,  has  in  this  position 
the  largest  amount  of  potential  energy  ;  as  it  again  ascends  to  the  highest  point  of  its  excursion 
on  the  other  side,  it  again  gradually  receives  the  maximum  of  potential  energy  at  the  expense 
of  the  gradually  diminishing  movement,  and  therefore  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

3.  Heat. — Its  Relation  to  Potential  and  Kinetic  Energy. — If  a  lead  weight  be 
thrown  from  a  high  tower  to  the  earth,  and  if  it  strike  an  unyielding  substance,  the 
movement  of  the  mass  of  lead  is  not  only  arrested,  but  the  kinetic  energy  (which 
to  the  eye  appears  to  be  lost)  is  transformed  into  a  lively  vibratory  movement  of 
the  atoms.  When  the  lead  meets  the  earth,  heat  is  produced.  The  amount  of 
heat  produced  is  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy,  which  is  transformed  through 
the  concussion.  At  the  moment  when  the  lead  weight  reaches  the  earth,  the  atoms 
are  thrown  into  vibrations ;  they  impinge  upon  each  other ;  then  rebound  again 
from  each  other  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity,  which  opposes  their  direct  juxta- 
position ;  they  fly  asunder  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  the  attractive  force 
of  the  ponderable  atoms,  and  thus  oscillate  to  and  fro.  All -the  atoms  vibrate  like 
a  pendulum,  until  their  movement  is  communicated  to  the  ethereal  atoms  sur- 
rounding them  on  every  side,  i.e.,  until  the  heat  of  the  heated  mass  is  "  radiated." 
fteai  is  thus  a  vibrator//  movement  of  the  atom,-: 
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As  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy,  which  is 
transformed  through  the  concussion,  we  must  find  an  adequate  measure  for  hotL 
forces. 

Heat-Unit.— As  a  standard  of  measure  of  heat,  we  have  the  "  heat-unit "  or 
calorie.  The  "  heat-unit "  or  calorie  is  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  1°  centigrade.  The  "heat-unit  "  corresponds 
to  425-5  gram-metres,  i.e.,  the  same  energy  required  to  heat  1  gram  of  water 
1°  C.  would  raise  a  weight  of  425-5  grams  to  the  height  of  1  metre  ;  or,  a  weight 
of  425-5  grams,  if  allowed  to  fall  from  the  height  of  1  metre,  would  by  its  concus- 
sion produce  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  1°  C. 
The  "mechanical  equivalent"  of  the  heat-unit  is,  therefore,  425-5  gram-metres. 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  collision  of  moving  masses  an  immeasurable  amount  of  heat  can 
be  produced.  Let  us  apply  what  has  already  been  said  to  the  earth.  Suppose  the  earth  to  be 
disturbed  in  its  orbit,  and  snppo.se  further  that,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  it  were  to 
impinge  on  the  latter  (whereby,  according  to  J.  R.  Mayer,  its  final  velocity  would  be  85 
geographical  miles  per  second),  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  collision  would  be  equal  to 
that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a.  mass  of  pure  charcoal  more  than  5000  times  as  heavy 
(Julius  Robert  Mayer,  Helmholtz). 

Thus,  the  heat  of  the  sun  itself  can  be  produced  by  the  collision  of  masses  of  cold  matter. 
If  the  cold  matter  of  the  universe  were  thrown  into  space,  and  there  left  to  the  attraction  of  its 
particles,  the  collision  of  these  particles  would  ultimately  produce  the  light  of  the  stars.  At 
the  present  time,  numerous  cosmic  bodies  collide  in  space,  while  innumerable  small  meteors 
(94,000  to  188,000  billions  of  kilos,  per  minute)  fall  into  the  sun.  The  force  of  gravity  is 
perhaps,  in  fact,  the  only  source  of  all  heat  (/.  11.  Mayer,  Tyudall). 

We  have  a  homely  example  of  the  transformation  of  kinetic  energy  into  heat  in  the  fact  that 
a  blacksmith  may  make  a  piece  of  iron  red-hot  by  hammering  it.  Of  the  conversion  of  heat 
into  kinetic  energy  we  have  an  example  in  the  hot  watery  vapour  (steam)  of  the  steam-engine 
raising  the  piston.  An  example  of  the  conversion  of  potential  energy  into  heat  occurs  in  a 
metallic  spring,  when  it  uncoils  and  is  so  placed  as  to  rub  against  a  rough  surface,  producing 
heat  by  friction. 

4.  Chemical  Affinity  :  Kelation  to  heat. — Whilst  gravity  acts  upon  the 
particles  of  matter  without  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  body,  there  is  an- 
other atomic  force  which  acts  between  atoms  of  a  chemically  different  nature  ;  this 
is  chemical  affinity.  This  is  the  force  in  virtue  of  which  the  atoms  of  chemically 
different  bodies  unite  to  form  a  chemical  compound.  The  force  itself  varies 
greatly  between  the  atoms  of  different  chemical  bodies  ;  thus  we  speak  of  strong 
chemical  affinities  and  weak  affinities.  Just  as  we  were  able  to  estimate  the 
potential  energy  of  a  body  in  motion  from  the  amount  of  heat  which  was  produced 
when  it  collided  with  an  unyielding  body,  so  we  can  measure  the  amount  of  heat 
which  is  formed  when  the  atoms  of  chemically  different  bodies  unite  to  form  a 
chemical  compound.  As  a  rule,  heat  is  formed  when  separate  chemically-different 
atoms  form  a  compound  body.  When,  in  virtue  of  chemical  affinity,  the  atoms  of 
1  kilo,  of  hydrogen  and  8  kilos,  of  oxygen  unite  to  form  the  chemical  compound 
water,  an  amount  of  heat  is  thereby  evolved  which  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  a 
weight  of  47,000  kilos,  falling  and  colliding  with  the  earth  from  a  height  of  1000 
feet°above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  1  gram  of  H  be  burned  along  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  O  to  form  water,  it  yields  34,460  heat-units  or  calories  :  and 
1  gram  carbon  burned  to  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide)  yields  8080  1. cat-units. 
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Wherever,  in  chemical  processes,  strong  chemical  afjinities  are  satisfied,  heat  is  set 
free  ie,  chemical  affinity  is  changed  into  heat.  Chemical  affinity  is  a  form  of 
potential  energy  obtaining  between  the  most  different  atoms,  which  during 
chemical  processes  is  changed  into  heat.  Conversely,  in  those  chemical  processes 
where  strong  affinities  are  dissolved,  and  chemically-united  atoms  thereby  pulled 
asunder,  there  must  be  a  diminution  of  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  said,  heat  becomes 
latent— that  is,  the  energy  of  the  heat  which  has  become  latent  is  changed  into 
chemical  energy,  and  this,  after  decomposition  of  the  compound  chemical  body, 
is  again  represented  by  the  chemical  affinity  between  its  isolated  different  atoms. 

LAW  OF  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY. — Julius  Robert  Mayer  and 
Helmholtz  have  established  the  important  law  that,  in  a  system  which  does  not 
receive  any  influence  and  impression  from  without,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  acting 
within  it  is  always  the  same.  The  various  forms  of  energy  can  be  transformed  one 
into  the  other,  so  that  kinetic  energy  may  be  transformed  into  potential  energy  and 
vice  versa,  but  there  is  never  any  part  of  the  energy  lost.  The  transformation  takes, 
place  in  such  measure  that,  from  a  certain  definite  amount  of  one  form  of  energy, 
a  definite  amount  of  another  can  be  obtained. 

The  various  forms  of  energy  acting  in  organisms  occur  in  the  f ollowing  modi- 
fications : — 

1.  Molar  motion  (ordinary  movements),  as  in  the  movements  of  the  whole  body, 
of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  intestines,  and  even  those  observable  microscopically,  in 
connection  with  cells. 

2.  Movements  of  atoms  as  heat. — We  know,  in  connection  with  the  vibration 
of  atoms,  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  unit  of  time  determines  whether  the 
oscillations  appear  as  heat,  light,  or  chemically-active  vibrations.  Heat-vibrations 
have  the  smallest  number,  while  chemically-active  vibrations  have  the  largest 
number,  light-vibrations  standing  between  the  two.  In  the  human  body  Ave  only 
observe  heat-vibrations,  but  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
the  phenomena  of  light. 

In  the  human  organism  the  molar  movements  in  the  individual  organs  are  con- 
stantly being  transformed  into  heat,  e.g.,  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  organs  of  the 
circulation  is  transformed  by  friction  into  heat.  The  measure  of  this  is  the  "  unit 
of  work"  -  1  gram-metre,  and  the  "  unit  of  heat  "  =  425 "5  gram-metres. 

3.  Potential  Energy. — The  organism  contains  many  chemical  compounds  which 
are  characterised  by  the  great  complexity  of  their  constitution,  by  the  imperfect 
saturation  of  their  affinities,  and  hence  by  their  great  tendency  to  split  up  into 
simpler  bodies. 

The  body  can  transform  the  potential  energy  into  heat  as  well  as  into  kinetic 
energy,  the  latter  always  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  but  the  former  always  by 
itself  alone.  The  simplest  measure  of  the  potential  energy  is  the  amount  of  heat 
which  can  be  obtained  by  complete  combustion  of  the  chemical  compounds  re- 
presenting the  potential  energy.  The  number  of  work-units  can  then  be  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  heat  produced. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  diamagnetism  may  be 
recognised  in  two  directions,  as  movements  of  the  smallest  particles,  which  are 
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recognised  m  the  glowing  of  a  thin  wire  when  it  is  traversed  by  strong  electrical 
currents  (against  considerable  resistance),  and  also  as  molar  movement,  as  in  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Electrical  phenomena  are  mani- 
fested in  our  bodies  by  muscle,  nerve,  and  glands,  but  these  phenomena  are 
relatively  small  in  amount  when  compared  with  the  other  forms  of  energy.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  electrical  phenomena  of  our  bodies  become  almost  com- 
pletely transformed  into  heat.  As  yet  experiment  has  not  determined  with  accuracy  a 
"unit  of  electricity"  directly  comparable  with  the  "heat-unit"  and  the  "work-unit." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  within  the  organism  one  form  of  energy  can  be  trans- 
formed into  another  form,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  one  form  will  yield  a 
definite  amount  of  another  form ;  further,  that  new  energy  never  arises  spontane- 
ously, nor  is  energy  already  present  ever  destroyed,  so  that  in  the  organism  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  continually  in  action. 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.— The  animal  body  contains  a  quantity  of  chemically- 
potential  energy  stored  up  iii  its  constituents.  The  total  amount  of  the  energy 
present  in  the  human  body  might  be  measured  by  burning  completely  an  entire 
human  body  in  a  calorimeter,  and  thereby  determining  how  many  heat-units  are 
produced  when  it  is  reduced  to  ashes  (see  Animal  Heat). 

The  chemical  compounds  containing  the  potential  energy  are  characterised  by  the 
complicated  relative  position  of  their  atoms,  by  a  comparatively  imperfect  satura- 
tion of  the  affinities  of  their  atoms,  by  the  relatively  small  amount  of  oxygen  which 
they  contain,  by  their  great  tendency  to  decomposition,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  undergo  decomposition. 

If  a  man  were  not  supplied  with  food  he  would  lose  50  grams  of  his  body- 
weight  every  hour ;  the  material  part  of  his  body,  which  contains  the  potential 
energy,  is  used  up,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  continual  process  of  combustion  takes 
place ;  by  the  process  of  combustion  simpler  substances  are  formed  from  the  more 
complex  compounds,  whereby  potential  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  combustion  is  rapid  or  slow ;  the  same  amount  of  the  same 
chemical  substances  always  produces  the  same  amount  of  kinetic  energy,  i.e.,  of  heat. 

A  person,  when  fasting,  experiences  after  a  certain  time  the  disagreeable  feeling 
of  exhaustion  of  his  reserve  of  potential  energy,  hunger  sets  in,  and  he  takes  food. 
All  food  for  the  animal  kingdom  is  obtained,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Even  carnivora,  which  eat  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  only  eat 
organised  matter  which  has  been  formed  from  vegetable  food.  The  existence  of 
the  animal  kingdom  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

All  substances,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  food  of  animals  occur  in  vegetables. 
Besides  water  and  the  inorganic  constituents,  plants  contain,  amongst  other 
organic  compounds,  the  following  three  chief  representatives  of  food-stufs — fats, 
carbohydrates,  and  proteids. 

All  these  contain  stores  of  potential  energy,  in  virtue  of  their  complex  chemical 
constitution. 

Tbo  fats  contain  —  i  CnH^OfOH)  =  fatty  acids  )  (»  251) 
Ilie  lats  contain,     j  +  C3H5(OH)3  =  glycerin       J   ^8  ; 

The  carbohydrates  contain  :— C6H10Of)      .       .        (§  252). 
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51-5-54-5  ^ 
6-9-  7-3 

The  proteids  contain  per  cent. :—  <j  N.  15-2-17-0 

20"6— 23"5 


248  and  249). 


0-3-  2-0 

A  man  who  takes  a  certain  amount  of  this  food  adds  thereto  oxygen  from  the 
air  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Combustion  or  oxidation  then  takes  place,  where- 
by chemically-potential  energy  is  transformed  into  heat.  _ 

It  is  evident  that  the  products  of  this  combustion  must  be  bodies  of  simpler  con- 
stitution-bodies with  less  complex  arrangement  of  their  atoms,  with  the  greatest 
possible  saturation  of  the  affinities  of  their  atoms,  of  greater  stability,  partly  rich  m 
0,  and  possessing  either  no  potential  energy,  or  only  very  little.  These  bodies  are 
carbon  dioxide,  C02 ;  water,  H20  ;  and  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  nitrogen- 
ous excreta,  urea  (CO(NH2)2),  which  has  still  a  small  amount  of  potential  energy, 
but  which  outside  the  body  is  readily  converted  into  C02  and  ammonia  (NH3). 

The  human  body  is  an  organism  in  which,  by  the  phenomena  of  oxidation,  the 
complex  nutritive  materials  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  highly  charged 
with  potential  energy,  are  transformed  into  simple  chemical  bodies,  whereby  the 
potential  energy  is  transformed  into  the  equivalent  amount  of  kinetic  energy  (heat, 
work,  electrical  phenomena). 

But  how  do  plants  form  these  complex  food-stuffs  so  rich  in  potential  energy  ? 
It  is  plain  that  the  potential  energy  of  plants  must  be  obtained  from  some  other 
form  of  energy.  This  potential  energy  is  supplied  to  plants  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  whose  chemical  light-rays  are  absorbed  by  plants.  Without  the  rays  of  the 
sim  there  could  be  no  plants.  Plants  absorb  from  the  air  and  the  soil  C02,H20, 
NHL,  and  1ST,  of  which  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia  (from  urea)  are  also 
produced  by  the  excreta  of  animals.  Plants  absorb  the  kinetic  energy  of  light  from 
the  sun's  rays  and  transform  it  into  potential  energy,  which  is  accumulated  during 
the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  tissues,  and  in  the  food-stuffs  produced  in  them 
during  their  growth.  This  formation  of  complex  chemical  compounds  is  accom- 
panied by  the  simultaneous  excretion  of  0. 

Occasionally,  kinetic  energy,  such  as  we  universally  meet  with  in  animals,  is  liberated  in 
plants.  Many  plants  develop  considerable  quantities  of  heat  in  their  flowers,  e.g.,  the  arum 
tribe.  We  must  also  remember  that  during  the  formation  of  the  solid  parts  of  plants,  when 
fluid  juices  are  changed  into  solid  masses,  heat  is  set  free.  In  plants,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, 0  is  absorbed,  and  C02  is  excreted,  but  these  processes  arc  so  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
typical  condition  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  of  small  moment. 

Plants,  therefore,  are  organisms  which,  by  a  reduction  process,  transform  simple 
stable  combinations  into  complex  compounds,  whereby  potential  solar  energy  is 
transformed  into  the  chemically-potential  energy  of  vegetable  tissues.  Animals 
are  living  beings,  which  by  oxidation  decompose  or  break  up  the  complex  grouping 
of  atoms  manufactured  by  plants,  whereby  potential  is  transformed  into  kinetic 
energy.  Thus,  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  matter  and  a  constant  exchange 
of  energy  between  plants  and  animals.  All  the  energy  of  animals  is  derived  from 
plants.  All  the  energy  of  plants  arises  from  the  sun.  Thus  the  sun  is  the  cause, 
the  original  source  of  all  energy  in  the  organism,  i.e.,  of  the  whole  of  life. 
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As  tho  formation  of  solar  heat  and  solar  light  is  explicable  by  the  gravitation  of 
masses,  gravity  is  perhaps  the  original  form  of  energy  of  all  life 

We  may  thus  represent  the  formation  of  kinetic  energy  in  the  animal  body  from 
the  potential  energy  of  plants.  Let  us  suppose  the  atoms  of  the  substances  formed 
in  organisms,  as  simple  small  bodies,  balls,  or  blocks.  As  long  as  these  lie  in  a 
single  layer,  or  in  a  few  layers,  upon  the  surface,  there  is  a  stable  arrangement, 
and  they  continue  to  remain  at  rest.  If,  however,  an  artificial  tower  be  built  of 
these  blocks,  so  that  an  unstable  erection  is  produced,  and  the  same  tower  be  after- 
wards knocked  down,  then  for  this  purpose  we  require-(l)  the  motor  power  of  th< 
workman  who  lifts  and  carries  the  blocks;  (2)  a  blow  or  other  impulse  from  with 
out  applied  to  the  unstable  structure— when  the  atoms  will  fall  together,  and  as 
they  fall  collide  with  each  other  and  produce  heat.  Thus,  the  energy  employed  by 
the  workman  is  again  transformed  into  the  last-named  form  of  energy. 

In  plants  the  complex  unstable  building  of  the  groups  of  atoms  is  carried  on, 
the  constructer  being  the  sun.  In  animals,  which  eat  plants,  the  complex  groups 
of  the  atoms  are  tumbled  down,  Avith  the  liberation  of  kinetic  energy. 

Vital  Energy  and  Life.— The  forces  which  act  in  organisms,  in  plants,  and 
animals  are  exactly  the  same  as  are  recognisable  as  acting  in  dead  matter.  A  so- 
called  "  vital  force,"  as  a  special  force  of  a  peculiar  kind,  causing  and  governing  the 
vital  phenomena  of  living  beings,  does  not  exist.  The  forces  of  all  matter,  of 
organised  as  well  as  unorganised,  exist  in  connection  with  their  smallest  particles 
or  atoms.  As,  however,  the  smallest  particles  of  organised  matter  are,  for  the 
most  part,  arranged  in  a  very  complicated  way,  compared  with  the  much  simpler 
composition  of  inorganic  bodies,  so  the  forces  of  the  organism  connected  with  the 
smallest  particles  yield  more  complicated  phenomena  and  combinations;  whereby  it 
is  excessively  difficult  to  ascribe  the  vital  phenomena  in  organisms  to  the  simple 
fundamental  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  Exchange  of  Material,  or  Metabolism  ("  Stofwechsel ")  as  a  Sign  of 
Life. — Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  a  special  exchange  of  matter  and  energy 
peculiar  to  living  beings.  This  consists  in  the  capacity  of  organisms  to  assimilate 
the  matter  of  their  surroundings,  and  to  work  it  up  into  their  own  constitution,  so 
that  it  forms  for  a  time  an  integral  part  of  the  living  being,  to  be  given  off  again. 
The  whole  series  of  phenomena  is  called  metabolism  or  "  Stoffwechsel,"  which 
consists  in  the  introduction,  assimilation,  integration,  and  excretion  of  matter. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  metabolism  of  plants  and  that  of  animals  are 
quite  different.  The  processes,  as  already  described,  actually  occur  in  the  typical 
higher  plants  and  animals. 

But  there  is  a  large  group  of  organisms  which,  throughout  their  entire  organisa- 
tion, exhibit  so  low  a  degree  of  development,  that  by  some  observers  they  are  con- 
sidered as  undifferentiated  "ground-forms."  They  are  regarded  as  neither  plants 
nor  animals,  and  arc  the  most  simple  forms  of  animated  matter.  Haeckel  has 
called  these  organisms  Protistse,  as  being  the  original  and  primitive  forms.. 

We  must  assume  that,  corresponding  with  their  simpler  vital  conditions,  their 
metabolism  is  also  simpler,  but  on  this  point  we  still  require  further  observations 
and  experiments. 


Physiology  of  the  Blood. 
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[The  blood  is  aptly  described  by  Claude  Bernard  as  an  internal  medium  wliich 
acts  as  a  "  go-between  "  or  medium  of  exchange  for  the  outer  world  and  the  tissues. 
Into  it  are  poured  those  substances  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
digestive  fluids,  and  in  the  lungs  or  other  respiratory  organs  it  receives  oxygen. 
It  thus  contains  new  substances,  but  in  its  passage  through  the  tissues  it  gives  up 
some  of  these  neAV  substances,  and  receives  in  exchange  certain  waste  products 
which  have  to  be  got  rid  of.  Its  composition  is  thus  highly  complex.  Besides 
carrying  the  new  nutrient  fluids  to  the  tissues,  it  is  also  the  great  oxygen-carrier, 
as  well  as  the  medium  by  which  some  of  the  waste  products,  e.g.,  C02,  urea,  are 
removed  from  the  tissues,  and  brought  to  the  organs,  e.g.,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin, 
which  eliminate  them  from  the  body.  It  is  at  once  a  great  pabulum-supplying 
medium  and  a  channel  for  getting  rid  of  useless  materials.  As  the  composition  of 
the  organs  through  which  the  blood  flows  varies,  it  is  evident  that  its  composition 
must  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  system  ;  and  it  also  varies  in  the 
same  individual  under  different  conditions.  Still  with  slight  variations,  there  are 
certain  general  physical,  histological,  and  chemical  properties  which  characterise 
blood  as  a  ivhole.] 

1.  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — (1)  Colour.— The  colour  of  blood  varies  from  a 
bright  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  to  a  deep,  dark,  bluish-red  in  the  veins.  Oxygen 
(and,  therefore,  the  air)  makes  the  blood  bright  red;  Avant  of  oxygen  makes  it 
dark.  Blood  free  from  oxygen  (and  also  venous  blood)  is  dichroic — i.e.,  by  reflected 
light  it  appears  dark  red,  while  by  transmitted  light  it  is  green.  [Arterial  blood  is 
monochroic] 

In  thin  layers  blood  is  opaque,  as  is  easily  shown  by  shaking  blood  so  as  to  form 
bubbles,  or  by  allowing  blood  to  fall  upon  a  plate  with  a  pattern  on  it,  and  pouring 
it  off  again.  [Printed  matter  cannot  be  read  through  a  thin  layer  of  blood  spread  on 
a  glass  slide.]  Blood  behaves,  therefore,  like  an  "  opaque  colour,"  as  its  colouring 
matter  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  fine  particles — the  blood-corpuscles. 

Hence,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  colouring-matter  from  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  by 
filtration.  This  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the  blood  with  fluids  which  render  the  blood- 
corpuscles  sticky  or  rough.  If. mammalian  blood  be  treated  with  one-seventh  of  its  volume  of 
S£  7V0?  ,SOj?lc  sulPhate>  or  if  fr°g's  Wood  be  mixed  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  (Joh. 
Mullcr)  and  filtered,  the  shrivelled  corpuscles,  now  robbed  of  part  of  their  water,  remain  upon 
the  niter.  r 

(2)  Reaction.— The  reaction  is  alkaline,  owing  to  the  presence  of  disodic 
phosphate,  Na2HP04,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  After  blood  is  shed,  its  alkalinity 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  this  occurs  more  rapidly  the  greater  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an  acid,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  coloured 
corpuscles  take  part,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  their  colouring  matter.    A  high 
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2  ALKALINITY  OF  THE  BLOOD.  [gec  J 

S")"atlU'e  aiUl        1Ulditi°U  °f  m  Ulkali  faV0U1'  th°  f ormati°*  of  the  acid  (iV. 

The  alkaline  reaction  of  blood  is  diminished  :  („)  bv  ereat  musdilfiv  »™Kni,  ™;„„  +~  *i 
formation  of  a  large  amount  of  acid  in  the  muscles    (/)  SSfa^S^LttSr.^S'  STSf  WoS 
or  blood  dissolved  by  water  from  old  blood-stains,  such  blood  bein*  v£2oj  fid    fresh  cmor 

n^  ^r'fV  1 1,1U  reac  lon  ha»  ?er™  !  (8)  after  the  prolonged  use  of  loda  he  aTkaSy 
s  ine  eased,  after  the  use  of  acids  it  is  decreased.  In  women  and  children  the  alkalescence  is 
leb;  ™  u  m*n>.  anc  lt+lls  les,s  m  W-in  women  than  in  pregnant  women  (Pcvper). 

it  ^Sf;~nvlllgf  ?,  r  ?,0l0U1' 01    b]00d  we  cannot  emPloy  ordinary litmus  p^-to  test 

its  reaction.    One  of  the  following  methods  may  be  used  Moisten  a  strip  of  glazed  red 

litmus  paper  with  solution  of  common  salt,  and  allow  a  drop  of  blood  to  fall  on  the  paper  : 
then  rapidly  wipe  it  off  before  its  colouring  matter  has  time  to  penetrate  and  tinge  the  paper 
{Zwitz).  (2)  Liebreich  used  thin  plates  of  plaster-of-Paris  of  a  perfectly  neutial  reaction. 
1  hese  are  dried  and  afterwards  moistened  with  a  neutral  solution  of  litmus.  When  a  drop  of 
blood  is  placed  upon  the  porous  plate,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  passes  into  it,  the  cor- 
puscles are  then  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  altered  colour  of  the  litmus-stained  slab  is 
apparent.  [(3)  Schafer  uses  dry  faintly-reddened  glazed  litmus  paper,  and  on  it  is  placed  a 
drop  of  blood,  which  is  wiped  off  after  a  few  seconds.  The  place  where  the  blood  rested  is 
indicated  by  a  blue  patch  upon  a  red  or  violet  ground.] 

Estimation  of  the  Alkalinity.  — A  very  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (1  cubic  centimetre 
combines  with  3-1  milligrams  of  soda,  i.e.,  1  litre  of  water  contains  7 '5  grams  of  crystallised 
tartaric  acid)  is  added  to  blood  until  a  blue  litmus  paper  is  turned  red  (by  Zuntz's  method). 
100  grams  of  rabbit's  blood  have  an  alkalinity  corresponding  to  150  milligrams  of  soda  ;  the 
blood  of  carnivora  to  about  180  milligrams  (Lassar),  while  100  c.c.  of  normal  human  blood  have 
an  alkalinity  equal  to  260-300  milligrams  of  soda  {v.  Jaksch). 

The  following  method  can  be  used  with  a  few  drops  of  blood  :— To  neutralise  the  blood,  tar- 
taric acid  in  the  above  concentration  is  used.  Prepare  the  following  mixtures  by  mixino-  the 
tartaric  acid  solution  with  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  and  then  adding 
sodic  sulphate  until  the  mixture  is  completely  saturated.  I.,  10  parts  of  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  to  100  parts  of  concentrated  sodic  sulphate  solution  ;  II. ,  20  parts  tartaric  acid  solution  to 
90  sodic  sulphate  solution  ;  III.  contains  these  substances  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  80  ;  IV 
40  to  70  ;  V.,  50  to  60  ;  VI.,  60  to  50  ;  VII.,  70  to  40  ;  VIII.,  80  to  30  ;  IX.,  90  to  20  ;  and 
X.,  100  to  10.    Excess  of  sodic  sulphate  is  present  in  all  the  flasks. 

A  known  volume  of  the  blood  to  be  investigated  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  each  of 
the  mixtures,  in  a  small  tube,  which  is  made  by  drawing  out  a  glass  tube  1  millimetre  in 
diameter  to  a  fine  point.  To  calibrate  this  tube,  suck  up  water,  say,  to  the  height  of  8  mm., 
make  a  mark  on  the  tube  with  a  fine  file,  then  suck  up  the  water  until  its  lower  level  corre- 
sponds with  the  mark.  Again  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  water.  To  test  the  blood,  suck  a 
drop  of  the  mixture  I.  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  mark  on  the  glass  pipette,  and,  after  wiping 
its  point,  suck  up  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.  Again  clean  the  point  of  the  pipette,  and  blow 
its  contents  into  a  watch-glass  ;  then  mix,  and  test  the  reaction  with  sensitive  violet-coloured 
litmus  paper.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  several  mixtures,  II.  to  X.,  until  the 
alkaline  reaction  disappears  or  the  acid  appears.  The  narrow  strips  of  litmus  paper  are  dipped 
into  each  of  the  mixtures,  the  corpuscles  remain  in  the  wetted  part  of  the  paper,  while  the 
fluid  permeates  further  and  shows  the  reaction.  As  a  rule,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  in  human 
blood  of  adults  corresponds  to  VI.,  and  in  children  to  IV.  Human  blood  can  be  sucked  directly 
from  a  small  wound  made  by  a  needle,  either  by  attaching  an  elastic  tube  or  a  small  hypodermic 
syringe  to  the  pipette  (Landois). 

Pathological. — The  alkalinity  is  increased  during  persistent  vomiting,  and  decreased  in  pro- 
nounced anremia,  cachexia,  ursemia,  rheumatism,  high  fever,  diabetes,  in  poisoning  with  CO, 
degenerations  of  the  liver,  and  cholera.  [Immediately  before  death  by  cholera  it  may  be  acid 
{Cantani).] 

(3)  Odour. — Blood  emits  a  peculiar  odour,  the  halitus  sanguinis,  which  differs 
in  animals  and  man. 

It  depends  upon  the  presence  of  volatile  fatty  acids.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  [H 
vols.]  be  added  to  blood,  whereby  the  volatile  fatty  acids  are  set  free  from  their  combinations 
with  alkalies,  the  characteristic  odour,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  butyric  acid,  becomes  much 
more  perceptible. 

(4)  Taste. — Blood  has  a  saline  taste,  depending  upon  the  salts  dissolved  in  the 
fluid  of  the  blood. 

(5)  Specific  Gravity.— The  specific  gravity  is  1056-1059  in  man,  1051-1055 
in  woman ;  in  children  less.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  1105, 
that  of  the  plasma  1027.    Hence  the  corpuscles  tend  to  sink. 
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MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  BLOOD. 
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Clinical  Method. —A  thin  glass  tube  is  drawn  out  till  it  is  of  small  calibre,  and  then  bent  at 
a  right  angle,  ami  closed  above  with  a  caoutchouc  cap,  thus  forming  a  small  pipette.  With 
this  pipette,  suck  up  a  drop  of  freshly-drawn  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the  finger.  The  fine 
capillary-tube  is  at  once  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  and  a  drop  of  the  blood 
expressed  into  the  saline  solution.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  several  solutions  of  sodic  sulphate 
with  specific  gravities  varying  from  1050-1070.  The  solution  in  which  the  corpuscles  remain 
suspended  indicates  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  {Roy,  Laiulois). 

The  drinking  of  water  and  hunger  diminish  the  specific  gravity  temporarily,  while  thirst  and 
the  digestion  of  dry  food  raise  it.  If  blood  be  passed  through  an  organ  artificially,  its  specific 
gravity  rises  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  dissolved  matters  and  the  giving  off  of  water. 
It  falls  after  haemorrhage,  and  is  diminished  in  badly-nourished  individuals.  [By  working 
with  solutions  of  glycerine,  Jones  finds  that  it  is  the  highest  at  birth,  and  at  a  minimum 
between  the  second  week  and  the  second  year  ;  it  rises  gradually  until  the  35th-45th  year.  It 
is  usually  higher  in  the  male  than  the  female,  is  diminished  by  pregnancy,  the  ingestion  of 
solid  or  liquid  food,  and  gentle  exercise.] 

[(6)  Temperature. — Blood  is  viscid,  and  its  temperature  varies  from  36-5°  C. 
(97-7°  F.)  to  37-8°  (100°  F.).  The  warmest  blood  in  the  body  is  that  of  the 
hepatic  vein  (§  210).] 

2.  MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION.— [Blood,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, is  seen  to  consist  of  an  enormous  number  of  corpuscles — coloured  and 
colourless — floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  the  plasma,  or  liquor  sanguinis, 
together  with  the  blood-plates  or  platelets.] 

*  B 


Aim,. 


A'  ^esCOlBr^  °?  the  fla!;  2'  °n  ^  3,  rouleau  of  coloured  ."cor- 

puscles.   B,  amphibian  coloured  blood-corpuscles— 1,  on  the  flat;  2,  on  ed«e     C  ideal 

rmXrottMctLhUmim  COlOU1'ed  bl00d-^  magnifiedWoO  timef line'ar-S 

I.  Human  Red  Blood-Corpuscles.-  (a)  Form.-They  are  circular,  coin-shaped 
homogeneous  discs,  with  saucer-like   depressions  on  both  surfaces    and  with 

Z^tT-h)n  other  words' tliey  are  bi-— >  ™^  ™J2^ 

l^^^i^T^-^!"  7*1  ,<6'7-9^)  the  latest  thickness  (cd) 

tern^^  morphia,  increased  bodily 

of  a  cohol,  quinine,  ami  hydrocyanic  acid!    'ZupJcT^  °f  ^  bl°°d'  C°ld'  consumPtlo» 
If  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  a  man  be  taken  It  4400  cubic  centimetres,  the  corpuscles, 

°f  a  millim<*rc  (,  =  0-001  mm.),  and  is  the 
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RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 


[Sec.  2. 


therein  contained  have  a  surface  of  281fi  square  metres,  which  is  equal  to  a  square  surface  with 
a  side  of  80  paces  ;  176  cubic  centimetres  of  blood  pass  through  the  lungs  in  a  second  and  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  this  amount  of  blood  have  a  superficies  of  81  square  metres,  equal  to'  a  square 
surface  with  a  side  of  13  paces  ( Wclckcr).  «^ 

(c)  The  weight  of  a  blood-corpuscle  is  0-00008  milligram. 

[(d)  Colour  and  Transparency. — Each  corpuscle  is  of  a  light  .straw-yellow  colour ; 
but  when  seen  en  masse  the  corpuscles  are  red.  They  are  fairly  transparent ;  thus 
the  outline  of  one  corpuscle  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  another  corpuscle  lying 
above  it.] 

(e)  The  number  exceeds  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre  in  the  male,  ami 
4,500,000  in  the  female  ;  so  that,  in  10  lbs.  of  blood,  there  are  25  billions  of 
corpuscles.  The  number  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  plasma  ;  hence,  tbe 
number  must  vary  with  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  pressure, 
diffusion  currents,  and  other  conditions. 

The  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  increased  ;  in  venous  blood  (especially  in  the  small  cutaneous 
veins),  after  the  use  of  solid  food,  after  much  sweating,  and  the  excretion  of  much  water  by 
the  bowel  and  kidneys  ;  during  inanition,  because  the  blood-plasma  undergoes  decomposition 
sooner  than  the  blood-corpuscles  themselves  ;  in  the  blood  of  the  newly-born  child,  especially 
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Fig.  3. 
The  Mdangcur  pipette 


or  mixer. 


Fig.  2. 

Apparatus  of  Abbe  and  Zeiss  for  counting  the 
corpuscles.    A,  in  section  ;  C,  surface  view 
without  cover-glass  ;  B,  microscopic  appear- 
ance with  the  blood-corpuscles, 
i.     xi-       i.-r    i  „™i  i g  Inntr  in  beine  tied  (§  40),  from  the  4th  day  onward  the  number  is 
dSn Shed  t 1  P -sons  of  ist  tnSitution,  and  in  those  who  iL  in  the  country  The 
diminished  ,  m .  P^sons  oi  ro  d  after       ious  draughts  of  water.     In  the 

£S£ "plriodTw  iifS  is  "only  \-\  miUio/in  1  cubic  millimetre.     (For  the 

pathological  conditions  see  §  10. ) 
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Methods  of  Counting  the  Blood-Corpuscles.— The  pointed  end  of  a  glass  pipette  (fig.  3),  the 
mixer,  is  dipped  into  the  blood,  and  by  sucking  the  elastic  tube  /,  blood  is  drawn  into  the 
tube  until  it  reaches  the  mark  on  the  stem  of  the  pipette,  or  until  the  mark  1  is  reached. 
The  carefully-cleaned  point  of  the  pipette  is  dipped  into  the  artificial  serum,  and  this  is  sucked 
into  the  pipette  until  it  reaches  the  mark,  101.  The  artificial  serum  consists  of  1  vol.  of  solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic  (sp.  gr.  1020)  and  3  vols,  of  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sodic  sulphate  and 
sodic  chloride  (sp.  gr.  1020).  The  process  of  mixing  the  two  fluids  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  a 
little  glass  ball  (a)  in  the  bulb  of  the  pipette.  If  blood  is  sucked  up  to  the  mark  the  strength 
of  the  mixture  is  1  :  200  ;  if  to  the  mark  1,  it  is  1  :  100  ;  a  small  drop  of  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  counting-chamber  of  Abbe  and  Zeiss  (fig.  2).  The  first  portions  are 
not  used,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  sample  from  the  bulb  of  the  pipette.  This  chamber  con- 
sists of  a  glass  receptacle  0'1  mm.  deep,  with  its  base  divided  into  squares,  and  cemented  to  a 
glass  slide,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  thin  covering-glass.  The  space  over  each  square  = 
twists  cubic  millimetre.  Count,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  in 
each  square,  and  the  number  found,  multiplied  by  4000,  will  give  the  number  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  1  c.mm.  This  number,  again,  must  be  multiplied  by  100  or  200,  according  as 
the  blood  was  diluted  100  or  200  times.  To  ensure  greater  accuracy,  it  is  well  to  count  the 
number  in  several  squares,  and  to  take  the  mean  of  these. 

[Gowers'  method.— "The  Hemacytometer  (fig.  4)  consists  of— (1)  a  small  pipette,  which, 
when  filled  to  the  mark  on  its  stem,  holds  exactly  995  cubic  millimetres.  It  is  furnished  with 
an  india-rubber  tube  and  mouthpiece  to  facilitate  filling  and  emptying.    (2)  A  capillary  tube 


Gowme;sSga^  bi^w^wiA;»  solutio^B>  capima^ * 

in  whieh'the  dilution*  made  X^Zl^  t^^oi  ntedSfe  *  ^ 

^A^^^^SS^^t  "bar  tube  for  filling,  &c.  (3)  A 
solution  in  the  glass  jar.  (5)  A  brass  st"ae  mart  11  g-  ^  f?r  miXi"g  the  blood  and 
a  millimetre  deep.    The  bottom  of 1  this  i^Li  W f  -J1***  Sllp'  on^b  is  a  cell,  £  of 

the  cell  rests  thF^w.g^2ShhkZiSAU^  ft  "Yllimetre  s^es-  Upon  the  top  of 
ing  from  the  ends  of  the  stage  plate  "  The  diln£l VT—  pr?8Ure  °/  tw0  Spri"Ss  P™oed- 
in  distilled  water,  sp.  gr.  1025  or  the  fo  low  n  *  S  80  ?tl0n,  T?  18  a  8°lution  of  sodic  hulPbate 
drachm;  distilled  water  4  o/  Allowing  :-sodic  sulphate,  104  grains;  acetic  acid,  1 

bloS^^  5  cubic  millimetres  of 

gently  put  upon  the  ceR,  and  J^^tf*  S»t2 


HISTOLOGY  OF  BLOOD-COllPUSCLES. 
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of  the  microscope. 


Fig.  5. 

Drop  of  human  blood  showing  some  of  the 
red  corpuscles  in  rouleaux. 


The  lens  is  then  focussed  for  the  sauares     Tn  t  fo«r  *i  i 

have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ceil,  and  are  seen  at  rest  on  flJiS^ffiSiSSS: 
SlSS5?  thCn  C°Unted'        thiS'  mUltiplied  by  10'°00'  «iV6S  the  -nreHnV'cVbTctiUimetre 

,nW  esti"late..thc  .colourless  corpuscles  only,  mix  the  blood  with  10  parts  of  0'5  ner  cent 
solution  ot  acetic  acid,  which  destroys  all  the  red  corpuscles  (Thoma).  1 

EFFE^TOF1^^^11  w!™A?  RED  B^0DC0EPUSCIES  AND  THE 
EFFECT  OF  REAGENTS— When  observed  singly,  human  red  blood-corpuscles 
""  '  are  bi-concave  circular  discs  of  a  yelloAv 

colour  Avith  a  slight  tinge  of  green  ;  they 
seem  to  be  devoid  of  an  envelope,  are  cer- 
tainly non-nucleated,  and  appear  to,be  homo- 
geneous throughout  (fig.  5 Each  corpuscle 
consists  (1)  of  a  framework,  an  exceedingly 
pale,  transparent,  soft  protoplasm  —  the 
stroma ;  and  (2)  of  the  pigment  or  haemo- 
globin, which  impregnates  the  stroma,  much 
as  fluid  passes  into  and  is  retained  in  the 


is  retained  m 
interstices  of  a  bathTsponge. 

(A)  Effects  of  reagents  on  their  Vital 
Phenomena. — The  blood-corpuscles  present 
in  shed  blood—  or  even  in  defibrinated  blood, 
when  it  is  reintroduced  into  the  circulation — 
retain  their  vitality  and  functions  undimin- 
ished. Heat  acts  powerfully  on  their  vitabty, 
for  if  blood  be  heated  to  52°  C,  the  vitality  of 
the  red  corpuscles  is  destroyed.  Mammalian 
blood  may  be  kept  for  four  or  five  days  in  a  vessel  under  iced  water,  and  still  retain 
its  functions ;  but  if  it  be  kept  longer,  and  reintroduced  into  the  circulation,  the 

« corpuscles  rapidly  break  up — a  proof  that  they  have  lost  their 
4.^     vitality.    The  red  corpuscles  in  freshly  shed  blood  sometimes  ex- 
hibit a  peculiar  mulberry-like  appearance  (figs.  6,  7,  g,  li).    [This  is 
called  crenation  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.    It  occurs  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  Calabar  bean ;  and  also  by  the  addition  of  a  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.]    The  blood  of  many  persons 
Crenation  of  human  crenates  spontaneously — a  condition  ascribed  to  an  active  contrac- 
red    blood  -  cor-  tion  of  the  stroma,  but  it  is  doubtfid  if  this  is  the  cause.    The  red 
puscles.  x  300.   corpuscles  of  the  embryo-chick  imdergo  active  contraction. 
(B)  On  their  External  Characters. — (a)  The  colour  is  changed  by  many  gases. 
0  makes  blood  scarlet,  want  of  0  renders  it  dark  bluish-red,  CO  makes  it  cherry- 
red,  NO  violet-red.    There  is  no  difference  between  the  shape  of  the  corpuscles  in 
arterial  and  venous  blood.    All  reagents  (e.g.,  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodic 
sidphate),  which  cause  great  shrinking  of  the  coloured  corpuscles,  produce  a  very 
bright  scarlet  or  brick-red  colour.    The  red  colour  so  produced  is  quite  different 
from  the  scarlet-red  of  arterial  blood.    Reagents  which  render  blood-corpuscles 
globular  darken  the  blood,  e.g.,  water. 

[The  contrast  is  very  striking,  if  we  compare  blood  to  which  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  common 
salt  has  been  added  with  blood  to  which  water  has  been  added.  With  reflected  light  the  one 
is  bright  red,  and  the  other  a  very  dark  deep  crimson,  almost  black.] 

(h)  Formation  of  Rouleaux. — A  very  common  phenomenon  in  shed  blood  is 
the  tendency  of  the  corpuscles  to  run  into  rouleaux  (figs.  1,  A  3  ;  5). 

Conditions  that  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  favour  this  phenomenon,  which  is 
ascribed  by  Dogiel  to  the  attraction  of  the  discs  and  the  formation  of  a  sticky  substance.  [The 
cause  of  the  formation  of  rouleaux  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  corpuscles  may  be  detached  from 
each  other  by  gently  touching  the  cover-glass,  but  the  rouleaux  may  re-form.    Lister  suggested 
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the  s»rf.r  of  the  ^SpC^KLeS  of  afcS 

periments  with  corks  weighted  with  tacks  01  pi  is, ,  so  as  to  proa  j  If  the  discs  be 

to  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  corpuscles. 

(c)  Changes  of  Form. -The  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  causes  the  corpuscles  to 
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Fig.  7. 

Red  blood-corpuscles,  a,  6,  normal  human  red  corpuscles,  the  central  depression  more  or  less 
in  focus  ;  c,  cl,  e,  mulberry,  and  g,  h,  crenated  forms  ;  k,  pale  corpuscles  decolorised  by 
water  ;  I,  stroma  ;  /,  frog's  blood-corpuscle  acted  on  by  a  strong  saline  solution. 

eremite,  so  that  their  surfaces  are  beset  with  coarse  or  fine  projections  (fig.  7,  c,  d, 
e,  g,  h);  it  also  causes  the  corpuscles  to  assume  a  spherical  form  (i,  i),  and  they 
become  smaller  than  normal.  The  corpuscles 
so  altered  are  sticky,  and  run  together  like 
drops  of  oil,  forming  larger  spheres.  The  pro- 
longed action  of  the  electrical  spark  causes  the 
haemoglobin  to  separate  from  the  stroma  (k), 
whereby  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  reddened, 
while  the  stroma  is  recognisable  only  as  a  faint 
shadow  (I).  Similar  forms  are  to  be  found  in 
decomposing  blood,  as  well  as  after  the  action  of 
many  other  reagents.  Heat. — When  blood  is 
heated,  on  a  warm  stage,  to  52°  C.  the  corpuscles 
exhibit  remarkable  changes.  Some  of  them  become 
spherical,  others  biscuit-shaped ;  some  are  per- 
forated, while  in  others  small  portions  become 
detached  and  swim  about  in  the  surrounding  fluid, 
a  proof  that  heat  destroys  the  histological  indi- 
viduality of  the  corpuscles  (fig.  8).  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the  corpuscles  are 
dissolved  (§  10,  3). 

The  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea  to  blood  acts  like  heat  on  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. If  strong  pressure  be  exerted  upon  a  microscopic  preparation,  the  blood-corpuscles 
may  break  in  pieces.  The  latter  process  is  called  hsemocytotrypsis,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  solution  of  the  corpuscles  or  hsemocytolysis. 

If  a  finger  moistened  with  blood  be  rapidly  drawn  across  a  warm  slip  of  glass,  so  that  the 
fluid  dries  rapidly,  the  corpuscles  exhibit  very  remarkable  shapes,  showing  their  great  ductility 
and  softness. 

[Water  renders  the  red  corpuscles  spherical,  although  some  of  them  do  not  become  quite 
so,  as  there  remains  a  slight  depression  or  umbilicus  on  one  side  of*  the  corpuscle.  Gradually 
they  are  decolorised,  and  only  the  stroma — the  outline  of  which  is  difficult  to  see — remains  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope  (fig.  7,  Jc,  I).  The  water  pusses  into  the  corpuscles  by  osmosis, 
and  dissolves  out  the  hemoglobin.] 


Fig.  8. 

Effect  of  heat  on  human  coloured 
blood-corpuscles.  {Stirling) 
x400. 
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fAcentio8Si011S,in  <ei,tam  7nceilt™ti0»s  (2-3  per  cent.)  make  them  erenated  (fig.  6). 
See  p    S  S  „fW  erSn-^llemA1vev1'  tlan'si;a,,e,,t'   alld   di*solves  out   the  l^noglobin 

uitin!ijyirteiivo^om  very  te  solutions  nmke  them  spherica!- aud 

[Hamburger  has  studied  the  action  of  saline  solutions  of  various  strengths.    The  strength  of 

foS  iS011  *  1(S  #e  "Wfi"  remain  unaltered  116  calls  the  isotonic  01  "itoS  oiu 
(0  64  per  cent,  for  NaCl,  and  5 '59  per  cent,  of  su«ar)  ]  1 

Cytozoon-Gaule's  Experiment. -A  few  drops"of  freshly-shed  frog's  blood  are  mixed  with  5 
c.c.  ol  0-6  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  mixture  defibrinated  by  shaking  it  alone 
sr?  so°  n\  C-C-  i°f  merc.ui7-  A  drop  of  the  defibrinated  blood  is  examined  on  a  hot  stage 
(6V  -61  u  under  a  microscope,  when  a  protoplasmic  mass,  tbe  so-called  "  Wiirmchcn" 
escapes  with  a  lively  movement  from  many  corpuscles,  and  ultimately  dissolves.  Similar 
cytozoa  were  discovered  by  Gaule  in  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  in  connective-tissue,  in  most  of  the  large  glands,  and  in  the  retina  (frog,  triton)  In 
mammals  also  he  found  similar  but  smaller  structures.  Most  probably  these  structures  are 
parasitic  in  their  nature,  as  suggested  by  Ray  Lankester,  who  called  the  parasite  Drepanidium 
ranarum. 

[Staining  Reagents. — Such  reagents  as  magenta,  picro-carmine,  carmine,  and 
many  of  the  aniline  dyes,  stain  the  nucleus  deeply  when  such  is  present,  and 
although  they  must  traverse  the  haemoglobin  to  reach  the  nucleus,  the  haemoglobin 
itself  is  not  stained.  When  no  nucleus  is  present,  therefore,  the  corpuscles  are  not 
stained.  Magenta  causes  one  or  more  small  spots  or  maculae  to  appear  on  the  edge 
of  the  corpuscles  (fig.  9,  a).    What  its  significance  is  is  entirely  unknown.  Normal 


Fig.  9. 

«,  b,  human  red  blood-corpuscles  ;  a,  acted  on  by  magenta  ;  6,  by  tannic  acid.  The  others  are 
amphibian  red  blood- corpuscles  ;  c,  cl,  e,  effect  of  tannic  acid  ;  /,  of  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  g, 
of  dilute  alcohol  ;  cl,  of  boracic  acid  [Stirling). 

saline  solution  (06  per  cent.  NaCl),  tinged  with  methyl  violet,  is  a  good  staining 
and  preservative  agent.  Eed  corpuscles  become  green  when  they  are  treated  with 
indigo-carmine  and  borax,  and  then  with  oxalic  acid.  By  means  of  this  reaction 
Bayerl  discovered  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles  in  ossifying  cartilage  (p.  12). 

[Agitation  with  Mercury. — If  ox  blood  be  shaken  up  with  mercury  for  7  or  8  hours,  the 
corpuscles  completely  disappear,  no  trace  of  stroma  or  corpuscles  being  found  in  the  fluid 
(Meltzcr  and  Welch).  The  addition  of  pyrogallic  acid  (20  percent.),  potassic  chlorate  (6  per 
cent.),  and  silver  nitrate  (3  per  cent.),  completely  prevents  dissolution  of  the  corpuscles,  even 
though  the  shaking  be  kept  up  for  fourteen  days.] 

If  blood  be  mixed  with  concentrated  gum  solution,  and  if  concentrated  salt  solution  be  added 
to  it  under  the  microscope,  the  corpuscles  assume  elongated  forms.  Similar  forms  are  obtained 
by  mixing  blood  with  an  equal  volume  of  gelatine  at  36°  C,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  then 
making  sections  of  the  coagulated  mass.  The  corpuscles  may  be  broken  up  by  pressing  firmly 
on  the  cover-glass.  In  all  these  experiments  no  trace  of  an  envelope  around  the  corpuscles  is 
observed. 

4.  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  CORPUSCLES.  — The  blood-corpuscles  retain  their  form  in  the 
following  fluid  : — 

Pacini's  Fluid  :—  Hayem's  Fluid  ;— 

Mercuric  chloride,  2  grams.  Mercuric  chloride,  0'5  grams. 

Sodic  chloride,      4     ,,  Sodic  sulphate,        5  „ 

Glycerine,  26    c.c.  Sodic  chloride,        1  ,, 

Water,  226     ,,  Water,  200  c.c. 

Before  using  it  dilute  it  with  2  parts  water. 

1  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  0"6  per  cent.  NaCl,  and  other  fluids,  have  also  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  investigate  fresh  human  blood  without  contact  with  air,  place  a  drop 
of  Hayem's  or  Pacini's  fluid  on  the  skin  and  prick  the  skin  through  the  drop  of  fluid.  The 
blood  runs  into  aud  mixes  with  the  fluid  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  air.    If  a  drop 
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«nlvpnr  for  the  blood  when  it  occurs  as  stains  on  a  garment  or  instrument. 
^IvA  irTconZtnted  or  a  30  per  cent.,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  with  one  of  the  pre- 
S fluids  If  the  stain  be  softened  with  concentrated  tartaric  acid  the  colourless  corpuscles 
ar^specillly  distinct  {Strum).  Nevertheless,  corpuscles  are  often  not  oud  m  BUcb  tarns  1 
the  corpuscles  have  become  very  pale,  their  colour  may  be  improved  by  ad  ding  ^  solu^r :ot 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  20  per  cent,  pyrogalhc  acid,  oi  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

5  STROMA— LAKE-COLOURED  BLOOD. — Many  reagents .  cause  the  haemo- 
globin to  separate  from  the  stroma.  The  haemoglobin  dissolves  in  the  serum  ;  the 
blood  becomes  dark  red  and  transparent,  as  it  contains  its  colouring  matter  m 
solution,  and  hence  it  is  called  "  lake-coloured  "  (Rollett).  The  aggregate  condition 
of  the  haemoglobin  is  not  altered  when  the  corpuscles  are  dissolved— it  only 
changes  its  place,  leaving  the  stroma  and  passing  into  the  serum.  Hence,  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  is  not  lowered  thereby. 

Methods.— To  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  the  stroma  for  chemical  purposes  add  10  vols,  of 
a  solution  of  common  salt  (1  vol.  concentrated  solution  and  15  to  20  vols,  ot  water)  to  1  vol. 
of  defibrinated  blood,  when  the  stromata  are  thrown  down  as  a  whitish  precipitate. 

For  microscopical  purposes  mix  blood  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate,  and  cautiously  add  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  following  reagents  cause  a  separation  of  the  stroma  from  the  hfenioglobin,  and  thus  make 
blood  transparent  : — 

(a)  Physical  Agents.— 1.  Heating  the  blood  to  60°  C.  (Schidt:e)  ;  the  temperature,  however, 

varies  for  the  blood  of  different  animals.    2.  Repeated  freezing 

and  thawing  of  the  blood  {Rollett).    3.  Sparks    from  an 

electrical  machine  (but  not  after  the  addition  of  salts  to  the 

blood)  {Rollett);  the  constant  andinduced  currents  {Neuma mi), 
{b)  Chemically  active  Substances  produced  within  the  Body. — 

4.  Bile  {Hiinefeld)   or  bile    salts   {Plattner,    v.  Dusch). 

5.  Serum  of  other  species  of  animals  {Landois) ;  thus  dog's 
serum  and  frog's  serum  dissolve  the  blood-corpuscles  "of  the 
rabbit  in  a  few  minutes.  6.  The  addition  of  lake-coloured 
blood  of  many  species  of  animals  {Landois). 

(c)  Other  Chemical  Reagents. — 7.  Water.    8.  The  vapour  of 

chloroform  {Bbtlcher)  ;  ether  {v.  Wittich) ;   amyls,   small  wjc   ^ q 

quantities  of  alcohol  {Rollett)  ;  thymol  (Marchand)  ;  nitro-  „  ,  , ,  ,  °"  ,  c  r 
benzol,  paraldehyde,  ethylic  ether";  aceton,  petroleum  ether,  Rec\b  ood-corpusclos  of  t he  frog 
&c.  {L.  Leivin).  9.  Antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  arseniuretted  acted  011  b>'  syrup  (Mtmnflf;. 
hydrogen;  carbon  bisulphide;  boracic  acid  (2  per  cent.),  added  to  the  amphibian  blood, 
causes  the  red  mass  (which  also  encloses  the  nucleus  when  such  is  present),  the  so-called 
zooid,  to  separate  from  the  oecoid  (fig.  9,  d).  The  zooid  may  shrink  from  the  periphery  of  the 
corpuscle,  or  it  may  pass  out  of  the  corpuscle  altogether  {Briiekc)  ;  Briicke  regards  the  stroma 
in  a  certain  sense  as  a  house,  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  substance  of  the  corpuscle,  the  chief 
part  endowed  with  vital  phenomena,  lives.  11.  Strong  solutions  of  acids  dissolve  the  cor- 
puscles ;  more  dilute  solutions  cause  precipitates  in  the  hfemoglobin.  This  is  easily  seen  with 
carbolic  acid  {Hiils  anel  Landois,  Stirling  and  Ream ie).  12.  Alkalies  of  moderate  strength 
cause  sudden  solution.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  cover- 
glass,  shows  the  process  of  solution  going  on  under  the  microscope.  At  first  the  corpuscles 
become  globular,  and  so  appear  smaller,  but  afterwards  they  burst  like  soap-bubbles.  13. 
Such  salt  solutions,  which  in  plants  cause  a  separation  of  the  protoplasm  from  the  cell-mem- 
brane (plasmolysis),  make  ox-blood  lake-coloured.  [14.  NH4C1  injected  into  the  blood  causes 
vacuolation  of  the  red  corpuscles  {Bobritzky).  15.  Sodic  salicylate,  benzoate,  and  colchicin 
dissolve  the  red  corpuscles  {N.Paton).] 

[Tannic  Acid. —A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  tannic  acid  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  of  man  and  animals — causing  a  separation  of  the  hfemoglobin  from 
the  stroma  (  W .  Robert?).  The  usual  effect  is  to  produce  one  or  more  granular  buds  of  hemo- 
globin on  the  side  of  the  corpuscles  (fig.  9,  b,  c) ;  more  rarely  the  hfemoglobin  collects  around 
the  nucleus,  if  such  be  present  (fig.  9,  d),  or  is  extruded,  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  e.] 

[Ammonium  or  Potassium  Sulphocyanide  removes  the  hfemoglobin,  and  reveals  a  reticular 
structure— intra-miclear  plexus  of  fibrils  {Stirling  and  Rannic).] 

[Syrup  causes  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  become  twisted,  and  to  exhibit  redder  patches  in 
them  (fig.  10).]  1 
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Hie  Amount  of  Gases  in  the  blood  exercises  an  important  influence  on  their  solubility.  The 
corpuscles  of  venous  blood,  which  contains  much  CO.,,  are  more  easily  dissolved  than  those  of 
arterial  blood  ;  while  between  both  stands  blood  containing  CO.  When  the  gases  are  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  blood,  it  becomes  lake-coloured. 

Salts  increase  the  resistance  of  the  corpuscles  to  physical  means  of  solution, 
-while  they  facilitate  the  action  of  chemical  solvents. 

If  certain  salts  be  added  in  substance  to  blood,  they  make  blood  lake-coloured  ;  potassic 
sulphocy ankle,  sodic  chloride,  &c.  (Kowalcwsky). 

Resistance  to  Solvents. — The  red  blood-corpuscles  offer  a  certain  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  action  of  solvents. 

Method. — Mix  a  small  drop  of  blood  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  sodic 
chloride,  and  then  add  distilled  water  until  all  the  coloured  corpuscles  are  dissolved.  Fill  the 
mixer  (fig.  3)  up  to  the  mark  1  with  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the  finger,  and  blow  this  blood 
into  an  equal  volume  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl  previously  placed  in  a  hollow  in  a  glass 
slide.  Mix  the  fluids,  and  the  corpuscles  will  remain  undissolved.  By  means  of  the  pipette 
add  distilled  water,  and  go  on  doing  so  until  all  the  corpuscles  are  dissolved  ;  which  is  ascertained 
with  the  microscope.  In  normal  blood,  solution  of  the  corpuscles  occurs  after  30  volumes  of 
distilled  water  have  been  added  to  the  blood  (Landois). 

There  are  some  individuals  whose  blood  is  more  soluble  than  that  of  others  ;  their  corpuscles 
are  soft,  and  readily  undergo  changes.  Many  conditions,  such  as  choloemia,  poisoniug  with 
substances  which  dissolve  the  corpuscles,  and  a  markedly  venous  condition  of  the  blood,  affect 
the  corpuscles.  Interesting  observations  may  be  made  on  the  blood  in  infectious  diseases, 
hemoglobinuria,  and  in  cases  of  burning.  In  anemia  and  fever,  the  capacity  for  resistance 
seems  to  be  diminished. 
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THE  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES  OF  ANIMALS. — 

All  mammals  (with  the  exception  of  the  camel, 
llama,  alpaca,  and  their  allies),  and  the  cyclo- 
stomata amongst  fishes,  e.g.,  Petromyzon,  possess 
circular  bi-concave  non-nucleated  disc-shaped 
coloured  corpuscles.  Elliptical  corpuscles  with- 
out a  nucleus  are  found  in  the  above-named 
mammals,  while  all  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians 
(fig.  1,  B,  1,  2),  and  fishes  (except  cyclostomata) 
have  nucleated  elliptical  bi-convex  corpuscles  (fig. 
11).  [The  corpuscles  have  a  yellow  colour,  and 
are  transparent.  The  area  occupied  by  the  nucleus 
is  less  coloured  than  the  homogeneous  perinuclear 
part]. 


Fig.  11. 

Blood  of  frog,  a,  red-blood  corpuscle 
seen  on  the  flat,  b  in  profile,  c 
three-quarter  face  ;  some  of  the 
red  corpuscles  show  vacuoles  (v) ; 
,i,  colourless  corpuscle  at  rest; 
//(,  one  with  amoeboid  processes. 


Amongst  vertebrates  ampliioxus  has  colourless  blood. 
The  large  blood-corpuscles  of  many  amphibia,  e.g.,  atn- 
phiuma,  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  blood-cor- 
puscles of  the  frog  (fig.  11)  contain,  in  addition  to  a 
nucleus,  a  nucleolus  {Aucrbacli,  Ranvicr),  [and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  newt  (Stirling). 
The  nucleolus  is  revealed  by  acting  on  the  corpuscles 
with  dilute  alcohol  (1,  alcohol;  2,  water;  Eanvier's 
"alcool  cm  tiers  "  (fig.  9,  </).]  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  blood-corpuscles  are  the  smaller 
must  be  the  number  and  total  superficies  of  the  corpuscles  in  a  given  volume  of  blood.  In 
birds  however,  the  number  is  relatively  larger  than  in  other  classes  of  vertebrates,  notwith- 
standing the  larger  size  of  their  corpuscles  ;  this,  doubtless,  has  a  relation  to  the  very  energetic 
metabofism  that  takes  place  in  birds  (Malassez).  Amongst  mammals,  carnivora  have  more 
blood-corpuscles  than  herbivora.  Goafs  blood  contains  9,720,000  corpuscles  per  cubic  milli- 
metre ;  llama's,  13,000,000  ;  bullfinch's,  3,600,000  ;  lizard's,  1,420,000  ;  frog's,  404,000  ;  and 
that  of  proteus,  36,000  (Wclclcer).  In  hybernating  animals  the  number  diminishes  fiom 
7,000,000  to  2,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  No  relation  exists  between  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  that  of  its  blood-corpuscles. 

The  invertebrata  generally  have  colourless  blood,  with  colourless  corpuscles  ;  but  the  earth- 
worm and  the  larva,  of  the  large  gnats,  &c,  have  red  blood  whose  plasma  contains  hemoglobin, 
while"  t he  blood-corpuscles  themfelves  are  colourless.    Many  invertebrates  possess  red,  violet, 
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brown  or  green  opalescent  blood  with  colourless  corpuscles  (amceboid  cells)  ^^^J' 
andTome  crabs  the  blood  is  blue,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  colouring  matter  (hsemocyamn), 


Size  (jt= 0-001  Millimetre) 

Of  the  Disc-shaped 
Corpuscles. 

Of  the  Elliptical  Corpuscles. 

Short  Diameter. 

Long  Diameter. 

Elephant,   .       .    9-4  fi 
Man,   .  .7-7,, 
Dog,    .       .       .  7*3,, 
Rabbit,       .       .  6'9„ 
Cat,    .       .       .  <3-5„ 
Sheep,        .       .  5'0,, 
Goat,  .       .       .    4-l  ,, 
Musk-deer,  .       .    2  "5  ,, 

Llama,        .       .      i'O  fi 
Dove,  .       .       •      6'5  ,, 
Frog,  .       .       .    15-7  ,, 
Triton,        .       .    19*5  ,, 
Proteus,      .       .  35-0,, 

The  corpuscles  of  Amphiun 
than  those  of  Proteus  (Riddel 

8-0  fi 
U-7  „ 
22  3  ,, 
29-3  „ 
58-0  ,, 

ta  are  nearly  one-third  larger 
). 

7.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. — (A)  During  Embryonic 
Life. — Blood-corpuscles  are  developed  in  the  fowl  during  the  first  days  of  em- 
bryonic life.  [They  appear  in  groups  within  the  large  branched  cells  of  the 
mesoblast,  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  blastoderm  outside  the  developing  body  of 
the  chick,  where  they  form  the  "  blood-islands "  of  Pander.  The  mother-cells 
form  an  irregular  network  by  the  union  of  the  processes  of  adjoining  cells,  and 
meantime  the  central  masses  split  up,  and  the  nuclei  multiply.  The  small 
nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  which  represent  the  blood-corpuscles,  acquire  a 
reddish  hue,  while  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  also  that  of  the  processes, 
becomes  vacuolated  or  hollowed  out,  constituting  a  branching  system  of  canals; 
the  outer  part  of  the  cells  remaining  with  their  nuclei  to  form  the  walls  of  the 
future  blood-vessels.  A  fluid  appears  within  this  system  of  branched  canals  in 
which  the  corpuscles  lie,  and  gradually  a  communication  is  established  with  the 
blood-vessels  developed  in  connection  with  the  heart.  According  to  Klein,  the 
nuclei  of  the  protoplasmic  wall  also  proliferate,  and  give  rise  to  new  cells,  which 
are  washed  away  to  form  blood-corpuscles.]  At  first  the  corpuscles  exhibit 
amoeboid  movements,  are  devoid  of  pigment,  nucleated,  globular,  larger  and  more 
irregular  than  the  permanent  corpuscles.  They  become  coloured,  retain  their 
nucleus,  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  multiplication  by  division ;  Reniak 
observed  all  the  stages  of  the  process  of  division,  which  is  best  seen  from  the  3rd 
to  the  5th  day  of  incubation.  Increase  by  division  also  takes  place  in  the  larvae 
of  the  salamander,  triton,  and  toad  (Flemming);  and  during  the  intra-uterine  life 
of  a  mammal,  in  the  spleen,  bone-marrow,  the  liver,  and  the  circulating  blood 
(Bizzozero). 

Neumann  found  in  the  liver  of  the  embryo  protoplasmic  cells  containing  red 
blood-corpuscles.  Cells,  some  with,  others  without,  haemoglobin,  but  with  large 
nuclei,  have  been  found.  These  cells  increase  by  division,  their  nucleus  shrivels, 
and  they  ultimately  form  blood-corpuscles  (Lowit).  The  spleen  is  also  regarded 
as  a  centre  of  their  formation,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  case  only  during  embryonic 
life  (Neumann).  Here  the  red  corpuscles  are  said  to  arise  from  yellow,  round, 
nucleated  cells,  which  represent  transition  forms.  Foa  and  Salvioli  found  red 
corpuscles  forming  endogenously  within  large  protoplasmic  cells  in  lymphatic 
glands.  In  the  later  period  of  embryonic  life  the  characteristic  non-nucleated 
corpuscles  seem  to  be  developed  from  the  nucleated  corpuscles.  The  nucleus 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  breaks  up,  and  gradually  disappears.  In  the  human 
(,|"'"'.v<»  ;it  lowxth  week  only  nucleated  corpuscles  are  found;  at  the  third 
month  their  number  is  still  ]-i  of  the  total  corpuscles,  while  at  the  end  of  foetal 
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life  nucleated  blood-corpuscles  are 


-  very  rarely  found.    Of  course,  j„  animals  with 

n  ill KT?  £  ^e  nucleus  oi  the  embryonic  b]  L-corpuscles  remains. 

(B)  During  Post  Embryonic  Life.-Kblliker  assumed  that  u  the  tail  of  Hie 
Se  paries  are  ormed  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  processes  of  bmnched  and 
radiating  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  These  corpuscles  Ins,  their  nucle 
protoplasm  become  ho  lowed  out,  join  with  neighbouring  capillaries,  and  tin, 
form  new  Wood-channels.  J.  Arnold  and  Golubew  oppote  this  view,  asserting 
that  the  blood-capillaries  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  give  off  solid  buds  at  different 
places,  which  pW  more  and  more  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  anastomose 
with  each  other;  after  their  protoplasm  and  contents  disappear,  they  become 
hollow,  and  a  branched  system  of  capillaries  is  formed  in  the  tissues.  Ranvier 
noticed  the  same  mode  of  growth  in  the  omentum  of  newly-born  kittens 

Young  rabbits,  a  week  old,  have  in  their  omentum  small  white  or  milk  spots 
{Ranvier)  m  which  lie  "  vaso-formative  cells,"  i.e.,  highly  refractive,  cells  of 
variable  shape,  with  long  cylindrical  protoplasmic  processes  (fig.  12).  In  its  re- 
fractive power  the  protoplasm  of 
these  cells  resemble  that  of 
lymph-corpuscles.  Long  rod-]  ike 
nuclei  lie  within  these  cells  (K, 
K),  and  also  red  blood-corpuscles 
(r,  ?•),  and  both  are  surrounded 
with  protoplasm.  These  vaso- 
formative cells  give  off  proto- 
plasmic processes  (a,  a),  some  of 
which  end  free,  while  others  form 
a  net-Avork.  Here  and  there 
elongated  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles lie  on  the  branches,  and 
ultimately  form  the  adventitia  of 
the  blood-vessel.  The  vaso- 
formative cells  have  many  forms  : 
they  may  be  elongated  cylinders 
ending  in  points,  or  more  round 


Fig.  12. 

Formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  within  "  vaso-for- 
mative cells,"  from  the  omentum  of  a  rabbit  seven 
days  old.  r,  r,  the  formed  corpuscles  ;  K,  K, 
nuclei  of  the  vaso-formative  cell ;  a,  a,  processes 
which  ultimately  unite  to  form  capillaries. 


and  oval,  resembling  lymph  cells,  or  modified  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 
These  cells  are  ahcays  the  seat  of  origin  of  non-nucleated  red  hlood-corimscles, 
which  arise  in  the  protoplasm  of  vaso-formative  cells,  as  chlorophyll  grains  or 
starch  granules  arise  within  the  cells  of  plants.  The  corpuscles  escape  and  are 
washed  into  the  circulation,  when  the  cells,  by  means  of  their  processes,  form  con- 
nections with  the  circulatory  system.  Probably  the  vessels  so  formed  in  the 
omenutm  are  only  temporary.  May  it  not  be  that  there  are  many  other  situations 
in  the  body  where  blood  is  regenerated  1 

[The  observations  of  Schafer  also  prove  the  intra-cellular  origin  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  although  this  mode  usually  ceases  before  birth,  still  it  is  found  in 
the  rat  at  birth.  The  protoplasm  of  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, which  are  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  has  in  it  small  coloured  globules 
about  the  size  of  a  coloured  corpuscle.  The  mother-cells  elongate,  become 
pointed  at  their  ends,  and  unite  with  processes  from  adjoining  cells.  The  cells 
become  vacuolated;  fluid  or  plasma,  in  which  the  liberated  corpuscles  float,  appears 
in  their  interior,  and  ultimately  a  communication  is  established  with  the  general 
circulation.] 

Neumann  observed  similar  formations  in  the  embryonic  liver  ;  Wissotzky  in  the  rabbit's 
amnion  ;  Klein  in  the  embryo  chick  ;  and  Bayerl  in  ossifying  oartilage  (p.  8).  All  these  obscn  a  - 
tions  go  to  show  that  at  a  certain  early  period  of  development  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  within 
other  large  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  and  that  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  these  blood-forming  cells 
remains  to  form  the  wall  of  the  future  blood-vessel. 
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(C)  Later  Formation—Most  observers  agree  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
formed  from  special  nucleated  cells,  which  gradually  assume  the  form  and  colour 
L  perfect  red  corpuscle.    According  to  Neumann,  however,  these  corpuscle. 

e  Pigmented  from  the  first.  In  the  tailed  amphibians  and  hshes,  the  spleen,  m 
all  other  vertebrates  the  red  marrow  of  bone,  are  the  seats  of  formation  of  these 
corpuscles,  which  subsequently  increase  by  division  (Neumann  Rindjleisch, 
Bh?o*ero)  In  the  red  marrow  of  bone  we  can  study  all  the  stages  of  the 
transformation;  especially  pale  contractile  cells  similar  to  colourless  corpuscles  and 
also  red  nucleated  corpuscles,  which  are  similar  to  the  nucleated  corpuscles  of  the 
embryo,  and  the  progenitors  of  the  red  corpuscles.  These  transition  cells  are  said 
bv  Erb'  to  be  more  numerous  after  severe  haemorrhage,  the  number  of  them 
occurring  in  the  blood  corresponding  with  the  energy  of  the  formative  process. 
After  copious  haemorrhage  these  transition  forms  appear  in  numbers  m  the  blood- 
stream The  small  veins,  and  perhaps  the  capillaries  of  the  red  marrow  of  bone 
and  the  spleen  have  no  proper  walls,  so  that  the  red  corpuscles  when  formed  can 
pass  into  the  circulation. 

Red  or  blood-forming  marrow  occurs  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  in  most  of  the  bones  of 
the  trunk,  while  the  bones  of  the  extremities  either  contain  yellow  marrow  (which  is  essentially- 
fatty  in  its  nature),  or,  at  most,  it  is  only  the  heads  of  the  long  bones  that  contain  red  marrow. 
Where  the  blood-regeneration  process  is  very  active,  however,  the  yellow  marrow  may  be 
changed  into  red,  even  throughout  all  the  bones  of  the  extremities  [Neumann). 

[The  most  recent  observers  (Lowit,  Bizzozero,  and  Denys),  regard  the  red  and 
white  blood-corpuscles  as  being  developed  independently  of  each  other.  Lowit 
calls  the  early  stages  of  the  former  erythroblasts  and  of  the  latter  leucoblasts.  In 
the  red  marrow  of  the  bones  of  birds,  the  red  corpuscles  are  developed  within  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  marrow,  and  the  colourless  ones  in  the  tissue  which  lies  in 
the  vascular  meshes.  The  erythroblasts  are  originally  colourless,  and  between 
them  and  the  complete  red  corpusele  there  is  a  complete  series  of  gradations.  The 
erythroblasts  have  a  large,  spherical,  central  nucleus  with  a  pronounced  nuclein 
network  and  homogeneous  or  slightly  granular  protoplasm.  The  leucoblasts,  on 
the  contrary,  contain  a  small  nucleus  of  variable  form,  with  numerous  nucleoli,  and 
often  placed  peripherally.  The  protoplasm  contains  many  eosinophile  granules. 
Both  exhibit  amoeboid  movement,  but  this  is  more  active,  in  the  leucoblasts.  Both 
divide  by  mitosis.  Some  of  the  erythroblasts  pass  out  directly  in  the  blood-stream, 
Avhile  the  leucocytes  in  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movements  pass  by  diapedesis 
into  the  vessels.  Bepeated  haemorrhages  lead  to  rapid  mitotic  division  of  both  forms.] 

[In  extra-uterine  life,  in  mammals,  the  red  marrow  of  bone  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  it  are  to  be  found  a  large 
number  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  i.e.,  embryonic  forms,  which  ultimately 
lose  their  nuclei,  pass  into  the  circulation  as  perfect  red  corpuscles.  After  copious 
haemorrhage,  when  the  animal  forms  a  larger  number  of  corpuscles  than  usual, 
as  it  were  striving  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  number  of  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  in  the  red  blood-forming  marrow  is  greatly  increased,  and  even  parts  of 
what  was  previously  yellow  marrow  appear  somewhat  reddish.  The  blood-forming 
function  of  the  red  marrow  is  greatly  increased  after  haemorrhage  (Neumann  and 
Bizzozero).  Often,  however,  there  is  an  additional  factor,  as  shown  by  Bizzozero 
and  Salvioli  in  the  case  of  guinea-pigs  and  dogs.  In  these  animals  after  severe 
anaemia,  due  to  repeated  haemorrhages,  the  spleen  also  participates  in  the  formation 
of  red  corpuscles,  for  in  it  are  found  nucleated  red  corpuscles  similar  to  those  of 
the  red  marrow.] 

[In  birds  also  red  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  in  the  red  marrow,  but  so  far  as 
the  spleen  has  been  investigated,  Bizzozero  has  not  found  any  reason  to  believe 
that  this  organ  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  these 
animals.] 


!4  DECAY  OF  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES.  [Sec.  7. 

[According  to  Bizzozero,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  white  corpuscles 
are  precursors  of  the  red ;  the  red  corpuscles  are  derived  from  special  corpuscles 
(erythroblasts),  and  so  are  the  white  (leucoblasts).    The  red  ones  seem  to  he 

formed  within  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
red  marrow  and  the  colourless  ones  in 
the  extra-vascular  parts  of  the  marrow. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  formed  by  the 
mitotic  division  of  pre-existing  cells, 
which  are  quite  different  from  the 
Fie.  13.  colourless  corpuscles;  their  protoplasm 

A,  Red  blood-corpuscle  of  a  chick  undergoing 

is  never  granular,  but  almost  always 
mitotic  division  at  5th-6th  day  of  incubation"  homogeneous,  never  colourless,  but 
B,  red  blood-corpuscle  of  frog  dividing ;  Y  slightly  tinged  by  haemoglobin  ;  they 
shows  a  thin  colourless  thread  of  protoplasm  never  exhibit  the  lively  amoel)ni(l  move. 
still  connecting  the  two  daughter  corpuscles.  ,      £  ,1        ,  J        ,  Tf 

6  y  ments  of  the  white  corpuscles.    If  the 

red  marrow  of  any  of  the  classes  of  the  vertebrata  be  examined,  especially  after 
repeated  haemorrhages — there  will  always  be  found  numerous  erythroblasts  under- 
going mitosis  (fig.  13).] 

[In  all  classes  of  the  Vertebrata,  then,  the  red  marrow  is  the  great  seat  of  the 
formation  of  red  corpuscles  during  adult  life.  But  how  is  it  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  animals  1  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  red  are  derived 
from  the  colourless  corpuscles.  If  we  study  the  fate  of  the  red  corpuscles  we  find 
that  their  presence  is  not  due  absolutely  to  any  one  organ.  In  the  first  phases  of 
embryonic  life,  the  red  corpuscles  develop  and  divide  within  the  whole  vascular 
system.  At  a  later  period  this  ceases  and  they  are  developed  in  the  liver  and 
spleen  ;  at  a  later  period  still — in  extra-uterine  life — and  when  the  bone  marrow 
is  greatly  developed  the  blood-forming  activity  of  the  liver  and  spleen  is  gradually 
diminished  and  ceases.  But  the  loss  is  not  absolute  in  the  case  of  the  last  organ, 
as  it  can  again  be  caused  to  produce  red  corpuscles  after  copious  haemorrhage. 
The  blood-plates  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles,  they 
have  to  do  with  the  coagulation  and  other  vital  phenomena  of  the  blood.] 

[The  balance  of  evidence  points  to  the  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in 
extra-uterine  life — both  in  animals  with  nucleated  and  in  those  with  non-nucleated 
corpuscles — by  the  same  process  as  in  embryonic  life  (i.e.,  by  indirect  division  or 
mitosis  of  a  typical  cellular  element,  which  during  extra-uterine  life  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  marrow  of  bone  (Bizzozero).] 

8.  DECAY  OF  THE  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES.  — The  blood-corpuscles 
undergo  decay  within  a  limited  time,  and  the  liver  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
organs  in  which  their  disintegration  occurs,  because  bile-pigments  are  formed  from 
haemoglobin,  and  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles  than 
the  portal  vein. 

The  splenic  pulp  contains  cells  which  indicate  that  coloured  corpuscles  are 
broken  up  within  it.  These  are  the  so-called  "  blood-corpuscle  containing  cells  " 
(§  103).  Quincke's  observations  go  to  show  that  the  red  corpuscles — which  may 
live  from  three  to  four  weeks — when  about  to  disintegrate,  are  taken  up  by  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  by  the  cells  of  the  spleen  and  the 
bone-marrow,  and  are  stored  up  chiefly  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  in  the 
spleen,  and  in  the  marrow  of  hone.  They  are  transformed  partly  into  coloured, 
and  partly  into  colourless  proteids  which  contain  iron,  and  are  either  deposited  in 
a  granular  form,  or  arc  dissolved.  Part  of  the  products  of  decomposition  is  used 
for  the  formation  of  new  blood-corpuscles  in  the  marrow  and  in  the  spleen,  and 
also  perhaps  in  the  liver,  while  a  portion  of  the  iron  is  excreted  by  the  liver  in  the 
bile. 
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That  the  normal  rod  blood-corpuscles  and  other  particles  suspended  in  the  blood-stream  are 
not  taken  up  in  this  way,  may  be  due  to  their  being  smooth  and  polished.  As  the  corpuscles 
grow  older  and  become  more  rigid,  they,  as  it  were  are  caught  by  the  amoeboid  cells.  As  cells 
containing  blood-corpuscles  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  general  circulation,  one  may  assume 
that  the  occurrence  of  these  cells  within  the  spleen,  liver,  and  marrow  of  bone  is  favoured  by 
the  slowness  of  the  circulation  in  these  organs  (Quincke). 

Pathological. — In  certain  pathological  conditions,  ferruginous  substances  derived  from  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  found  in  masses  in  the  spleen,  the  marrow  of  bone,  and  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver: — (1)  When  the  disintegration  of  blood-corpuscles  is  increased,  as  in  anaemia 
(Stahel).  (2)  When  the  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  from  the  old  material  is  diminished. 
If  the  excretion  from  the  liver  cells  be  prevented,  iron  accumulates  within  them  ;  it  is  also  more 
abundant  in  the  blood-serum,  and  it  may  even  accumulate  in  the  secretory  cells  of  the  cortex 
of  the  kidney  and  pancreas,  in  gland  cells,  and  in  the  tissue  elements  of  other  organs.  When 
the  amount  of  blood  in  dogs  is  greatly  increased,  after  four  weeks  an  enormous  number  of 
granules  containing  iron  occur  iii  the  leucocytes  of  the  liver  capillaries,  the  cells  of  the  spleen, 
bone-marrow,  lymph-glands,  liver  cells,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  The 
iron  reaction  in  the  last  two  situations  occurs  after  the  introduction  of  haemoglobin,  or  of  salts 
of  iron  into  the  blood  (Glacvcck,  v.  Stark.)  In  thrombi  and  in  extravasations  of  blood  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  living  tissues,  there  is  formed  besides  hfematoidin,  the  body  hsematosiderin. 

When  we  reflect  Low  rapidly  large  quantities  of  blood  are  replaced  after 
haemorrhage- and  after  menstruation,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  brisk  manu- 
factory somewhere.  As  to  the  number  of  corpuscles  which  daily  decay,  we  have  in 
some  measure  an  index  in  the  amount  of  bile-pigment  and  urine-pigment  resulting 
from  the  transformation  of  the  liberated  haemoglobin  (§  20). 

9.  II.  COLOURLESS  CORPUSCLES,  BLOOD-PLATES,  AND  GRANULES.  — 
White  Blood-Corpuscles.— Blood,  like  many  other  tissues,  contains  a  number  of 
A  C  cells  or  corpuscles  which  reach  it 

from  without;  the  corpuscles  van 
somewhat  in  form,  and  are  called 
colourless  or  white  blood-cor- 
puscles or  "leucocytes"  (S<ewson, 
1770).  Similar  corpuscles  are 
found  in  lymph,  adenoid  tissue, 
marrow  of  bone,  and  as  wander- 
ing cells  or  leucocytes  in  con- 
nective-tissue,  and  also  between 
glandular  and  epithelial  cells  [so 
that  their  ubiquity  is  a  marked 
feature,  thus  differing  from  the 
coloured  corpuscles  which  nor- 
mally remain  within  the  blood- 
vessels]. So  that  these  corpuscles 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  blood 
alone.  They  all  consist  of  more 
or  less  spherical  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, which  is  sticky,  highly 
retractile,  soft,  capable  of  move- 
ment, and  devoid  of  an  envelope 
(fig.  14).  When  they  are  quite 
fresh  (A)  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
the  nucleus,  but  after  they  have 
been  shed  for  some  time,  or  after 


& 


Fig.  14. 

A,  human  white  blood-corpuscles,  without  any  reagent  ; 
B,  after  the  action  of  water;  C,  after  acetic °acid; 
D,  frog's  corpuscles,  changes  of  shape  due  to  amoe- 
boid movement ;  E,  fibrils  of  fibrin  from  coagulated 
blood  ;  F,  elementary  granules. 


the  addition  of  water  (B)  or  acetic  acid,  the  nucleus  (which  is  usually  a  compound 
one)  appears;  acetic  acid  clears  up  the  perinuclear  protoplasm,  and  reveals  the 


P>-sence  of  the  nuclei,  of  which  the  number  varies  from  one  to  four,  although 
generally  three  are  found.    The  subsequent  addition  of  magenta  solution 
nuclei  to  stain  deeply.    Water   makes   the  contents 


the 


6* 

causes 

more   turbid,  and 
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causes  the  corpuscles  to  swell  up.  One  or  more  nucleoli  may  be  present  in  the 
nucleus.  The  size  of  the  corpuscles  varies  from  4-13  ^  and  us  a  rule  they  are 
a°out  jttv  of  an  inch  in  diameter  j  in  the  smallest  forms  the  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm is  extremely  thin.  They  all  exhibit  amoeboid  movements,  which  are  very 
apparent  in  the  larger  corpuscles,  and  were  discovered  by  Wharton  Jones  in  the 
skate  (1846),  and  by  Davine  in  the  corpuscles  of  man  (1850),  .Max  Schultze 
describes  three  different  forms  in  human  blood  : — 

(1)  The  smallest,  spherical  forms,  less  than  the  red  corpuscles,  with  one  or  two 
nuclei,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  protoplasm. 

(2)  Spherical  forms,  the  same  size  as  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles. 

(3)  The  large  amoeboid  corpuscles,  with  much  protoplasm  and  distinctly  evident 
movements. 

[On  examining  human  blood  microscopically,  more  especially  after  the  coloured  blood-cor- 
puscles have  run  into  rouleaux,  the  colourless  corpuscles  may  readily  be  detected,  there  being 
usually  three  or  four  of  them  visible  in  the  field  at  once  (fig.  5).  They  adhere  to  the  glass  slide, 
for  if  the  cover-glass  be  moved,  the  coloured  corpuscles  readily  glide  over  each  other,  while  the 
colourless  can  be  seen  still  adhering  to  the  slide.] 

[White  Corpuscles  of  Newt's  Blood. — The  characters  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  best 
studied  in  a  drop  of  newt's  blood,  which  contains  the  following  varieties  : — 

(1)  The  large  finely  granular  corpuscle,  which  is  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  irregular 
in  outline,  with  fine  processes  or  pseudopodia  projecting  from  its  surface.  It  rapidly  changes 
its  shape  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  its  interior  a  bi-  or  tri-partite  nucleus  may  be  seen, 
surrounded  with  fine  granular  protoplasm,  whose  outline  is  continually  changing.  Sometimes 
vacuoles  are  seen  in  the  protoplasm. 

(2)  The  coarsely  granular  variety  is  less  common  than  the  first-mentioned,  but  when  de- 
tected its  characters  are  distinct.  The  protoplasm  contains,  besides  a  nucleus,  a  large  number 
of  highly  refractive  granules,  and  the  corpuscle  usually  exhibits  active  amoeboid  movements; 
suddenly  the  granules  may  be  seen  to  rush  from  one  side  of  the  corpuscle  to  the  other.  The 
processes  are  usually  more  blunt  than  those  emitted  by  (1).  The  relation  between  these  two 
kinds  of  corpuscles  has  not  been  ascertained. 

(3)  The  small  colourless  corpuscles  are  more  like  the  ordinary  human  colourless  corpuscle, 
aud  they  too  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.] 

Two  kinds  of  colourless  corpuscles  like  (1)  and  (2)  exist  in  frog's  blood.  In  the  coarsely- 
granular  corpuscles  the  glancing  granules  may  be  of  a  fatty  nature,  since  they  dissolve  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  other  granules  exist  which  are  insoluble  in  these  fluids.  The  nature  of 
the  latter  is  unknown.    Very  large  colourless  corpuscles  exist  in  the  axolotl's  blood. 

[In  the  blood  of  birds  there  are  four  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  :— 

(1)  Leucocytes  of  7-8  fi  in  diameter,  very  numerous,  which  exhibit  lively  movements,  and 
send  out  processes  ;  the  protoplasm  is  tolerably  dark,  but  this  is  not  due  to  granules  as  in  the 
case  of  the  leucocytes  of  mammals,  but  to  the  presence  of  glancing  crystals,  which  are 
usually  pointed  at  their  ends,  and  arranged  radially  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  ot  the 
corpuscles.    They  are  not  fatty  in  their  nature. 

(2)  Leucocytes  about  the  size  of  (1),  but  with  spherical  fine  granules.  They  are  nucleated, 
contractile,  but  the  latter  to  a  less  degree  than  (1). 

(3)  Small  (5-6  n  in  diameter)  finely  granular  leucocytes,  which  are  contractile,  but  do  not  send 

out  processes.  .         .  , , 

(4)  Colourless  cells,  having  an  oval  nucleolated  refractive  nucleus,  and  the  protoplasm  ol  the 
cell  vacuolated.  They  do  not  exhibit  contractile  movements.  The  last  variety  was  regarded  by 
Hayem  as  corpuscles  that  developed  into  red  corpuscles,  but  there  is  no  evidence  confirmatory 
of  this  view]  (Bizzozcro). 

TAction  of  Eeagents  on  the  Colourless  Corpuscles. -(a)  Water,  when  added 
slowly,  causes  the  colourless  corpuscles  to  become  globular,  and  the  granules  within 
them  to  exhibit  Brownian  movements  (fig.  14b).  (6)  Pigments,  such  as 
magenta  or  carmine,  stain  the  nuclei  very  deeply,  and  the  protoplasm  to  a  less 
extent  (c)  Dilute  Acetic  Acid  clears  up  the  surrounding  protoplasm  and  brings 
clearly  into  view  the  composite  nucleus,  which  may  be  stained  thereafter  with 
magenta,  (d)  Iodine  gives  a  faint  port-wine  colour,  especially  in  horses  blood 
ndicating  the  presence  of  glycogen,  (e)  Dilute  Alcohol  causes  the  formation  of 
ckai  Uebs  on  the  surface  of  the  corpuscles,  and  brings  the  nuclei  into  view 
(Ranvier,  Stirling).] 
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[A  delicate  plexus  of  fibrils— intra-nuclear  plexus— exists  within  the  nucleus 
just  as  in  other  cells.    It  is  very  probable  that  the  pro-  - 
t,,|>] asm  itself  is  pervaded  by  a  similar  plexus  of  fibrils,  and 
that  it  is  continuous  with  the  intra-nuclear  plexus  (fig.  15).] 
The  colourless  corpuscles  divide  by  mitosis,  and  in  this  way 
reproduce  themselves. 

The  Number  of  Colourless  Corpuscles  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  is  subject  to 
considerable  variations.  It  is  certain  that  the  colour- 
less corpuscles  are  very  much  fewer  in  shed  blood  than 
in  blood  still  within  the  blood-vessels.  Immediately  after 
blood  is  shed  an  enormous  number  of  white  corpuscles  Plexusof fibrilsin  acolour- 
■■•  /0  ori\  less  blood-corpuscle, 

disappear  (§  60).  1 

Al.  Schmidt  estimates  the  number  that  remain  at  &  of  the  whole  originally  present  in  the 
circulating  blood.    The  proportion  is  greater  in  children  than  in  adults.    The  following  table 


Fig.  15. 


Number  of  White  in  Pkopoktion  to  Red  Blood-Corpuscles. 

In  Normal  Condition. 

In  Different  Places. 

In  Different  Conditions. 

1  :  335  (  Welcker). 
1  :  357  (Moleschott). 

Splenic  Vein,       1  :  60 
Splenic  Artery,    1  :  2,260 
Hepatic  Vein,      1  :  170 
Portal  Vein,        1  :  740 
Generally  more  numerous 
in  Veins  than  Arteries. 

Increased  by  Digestion,  Loss 
of  Blood,  Prolonged  Sup- 
puration, Parturition,Leuk- 
remia,  Quinine,  Bitters. 

Diminished  by  Hunger,  Bad 
Nourishment. 

[The  number  also  varies  with  the  Age  and  Sex  : — 


Age.  Sex. 

White.  Red. 

General  Conditions. 

White.  Red. 

Girls,  .... 
Boys,  .... 
Adults, 
Old  Age,  . 

1  :  405 
1  :  226 
1  :  334 
1  :  381 

While  fasting, 
After  a  meal  . 
During  pregnancy, 

1  :  716 
1  :  347 
1  :  281] 

The  amoeboid  movements  of  the  white  corpuscles 
resemble  the  movements  of  amoeba)  con- 
sist in  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  surrounding  the 
nucleus.  Processes  are  pushed  out  from 
the  surface,  and  are  retracted  again  (fig. 
16).  There  is  an  internal  current  in  the 
protoplasm,  and  the  nucleus  has  also 
been  observed  to  change  its  form  [and 
exhibit  contractions  without  the  cor- 
puscle dividing.  The  mitotic  aster, 
and  convolution  of  the  intra-nuclear 
plexus  have  been  seen].  Two  series 
of  phenomena  result  from  these  move- 
ments:—(1)  The  "wandering"  or 
locomotion  of  the  corpuscles  due  to 
the  extension  and  retraction  of  their 
processes ;  (2)  the  absorption  of  small 
particles  into  their  interior  (fat, 


(so  called  because  they 

f) 


Human  leucocytes  showing  amoeboid 
movements. 


pigment, 


foreign 


bodies).     The  particles 
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intPvnol t0  +Sticky1  CXtenml  SUrfaCe'  are  carried  in^o  the  interior  by  the 
internal  currents,  and  may  eventually  be  excreted,  just  as  particles  are  taken 
up  by  amoeba  and  the  effete  particles  excreted.     M^x  SchuTtfe  oW^dtS 

mwmerS    In^Z ""5  •?  by  ^W-les.    Conditions  for 

5™ Z  -~  0rd6r  *£*  am°fboul  rvements  of  the  leucocytes  may  take 
ftnS,  pessary  that  there  be-(l    a  certain  temperature  and  normal 

atmospheric  pressure;  (2)  the  surrounding  medium,  within  certain  limits,  must  be 
mditierent,    and  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  and  oxygen;  (3)  there 
must  be  a  basis  or  support  to  move  on.]  V  ' 

w*3^  *\  5eag-ntS;~°n  a  h0t  Sta§e  (35°-40°  C.)  the  colourless  corpuscles  of 
warm-blooded  animals  retain  their  power  of  moving  for  a  long  time:  at  40°  C 

r?Jj>°  i  ^l^TV  at  50°  C.  the  proteids  are  coagulated  and  cause  "heat 
rigor  and  death,  [when  their  movements  no  longer  recur  on  lowering  the 
temperature].  In  cold-blooded  animals  (frogs),  colourless  corpuscles  may  be  seen 
to  crawl  out  of  small  coagula,  in  a  moist  chamber,  and  move  about  in  the  serum 
[Draw  a  drop  of  newt's  blood  into  a  capillary  tube,  seal  up  the  ends  of  the  latter 
and  allow  the  blood  to  coagulate.  After  a  time,  examine  the  tube  hi  clove  oil, 
when  some  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  wiU  be  found  to  have  made  their  way  out 
ot  the  clot.]  Induction  shocks  cause  them  to  withdraw  their  processes  and 
become  spherical,  and,  if  the  shocks  be  not  too  strong,  their  movements  re- 
commence. Strong  and  continued  shocks  kill  them,  causing  them  to  swell  up, 
and  completely  disintegrating  them. 

Diapedesis.—  These  amoeboid  movements  are  of  special  interest  on  account  of 
the  "wandering  out"  (diapedesis)  of  colourless  blood-corpuscles  through  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  (§  95). 

[Effect  of  Dings.— Acids  and  alkalies,  if  very  dilute,  at  first  increase,  but  afterwards  arrest 
their  movements.  Sodic  chloride  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  at  first  accelerates  their  movements, 
but  afterwards  produces  a  tetanic  contraction,  and,  it  may  be,  expulsion  of  any  food  particles 
they  contain.  The  Cinchona  alkaloids— quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonidine  (1  :  1500)— quickly 
arrest  the  locomotive  movements,  as  well  as  the  protrusion  of  pseudopodia,  although  the 
leucocytes  of  different  animals  vary  somewhat  in  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  drugs.  Quinine 
not  onty  arrests  the  movements  of  the  leucocytes  when  applied  to  them  directly,  but  when 
injected  into  the  circulation  of  a  frog  the  leucocytes  no  longer  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  (Binz).~\ 

The  chyle  contains  leucocytes,  which  are  more  resistant  than  those  of  the  blood,  but  less  so 
than  those  of  the  coagulable  transudations.  The  leucocytes  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  also 
be  dissolved  (Bauschenbach). 

Relation  to  Aniline  Pigments. — Ehrlich  has  observed  a  remarkable  relation  of  the  white 
corpuscles  to  acid  (eosin,  picric  acid,  aurantia),  basic  (dahlia,  acetate  of  rosanilin),  or  neutral 
(picrate  of  rosanilin)  reactions.  The  smallest  protoplasmic  granules  of  the  cells  have  different 
chemical  affinities  for  these  pigments.  Thus  Ehrlich  distinguishes  "  eosinophile,"  "baso- 
phile,"  and  "  neutrophile "  granules  within  the  cells.  Eosinophile  granules  occur  in  the 
leucocytes  which  come  from  bone-marrow,  the  myelogenic  leucocytes.  The  small  leucocytes,  i.e., 
those  about  the  size  of  a  coloured  blood-corpuscle  or  slightly  larger,  are  formed  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  lymphogenic.  The  large  amoeboid  multi-nucleated  cells,  which  are  found  outside 
the  vessels  in  inflammations,  exhibit  a  neutrophile  reaction.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  and 
so  is  that  of  the  large  uni-nucleated  cells,  and  the  large  cells  with  constricted  nuclei.  The 
eosinophile  corpuscles  are  considerably  increased  in  leukaemia.  The  basophile  granules  occur 
also  in  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  epithelium  ;  they  are 
always  greatly  increased  where  chronic  inflammation  occurs. 

Struggle  between  Microbes  and  the  Organism. — Metschnikoff  emphasizes  the  activity  of  the 
leucocytes  in  retrogressive  processes,  whereby  the  parts  to  be  removed  are  taken  up  by  them  in 
fine  granules,  and,  as  it  were,  are  "eaten."  Hence,  he  calls  such  cells  "phagocytes."  They 
may  be  found  in  the  atrophied  tails  of  batrachians,  the  cells  containing  in  their  interior  whole 
pieces  of  nerve-fibre  and  primitive  muscular  bundles.  Schizomycetes  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  blood  (§  184)  have  been  found  to  be  partly  taken  up  by  the  colourless  corpuscles. 
[The  spores  of  a  kind  of  yeast  are  similarly  attacked  in  the  transparent  tissues  of  the  water- 
flea  by  the  leucocytes,  and  the  connective-tissue  cells  also  destroy  microbes.] 

[It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  albumoses  are  produced  by  various  microbes, 
and  that  these  soluble  products  are  capable  when  injected  into  an  animal  of  producing  immunity 
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against  the  attack  of  certain  microbes,  i.e.,  a  chemical  as  distinguished  from  a  vaccinal 
immunity  (§  166).]  ,  , 

III  Blood-Plates.— Special  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to »  a  third 
ele^itTtheUood,  the  "blood-plates,"  "blood-platelets,"  or  '  blood-tablets"  of 

tZL  (fig,  17  and  18);   pale  colourless^ 

variable  size  (mean  3  a).  In  a  healthy  man  Fusan  found  18,000  to  250,UUU  in  1 
IX  IZZl  of  blood.  These  blood-plates  may  be  recognised  m  the ^circula- 
ting blood  of  the  mesentery  of  a  chloralised  guinea-pig  and  the  wmg  of  the  bat. 


5 


J> 


/ 


Fig.  17. 

"  Blood-plates"  and  their  derivatives.  1,  a  red  blood-corpuscle  on  the  flat ;  2,  on  the  side  ;  3, 
unchanged  blood-plates  ;  4,  lymph-corpuscle,  surrounded  by  blood-plates  ;  5,  altered  blood- 
plates  ;  6,  lymph-corpuscle  with  two  heaps  of  fused  blood-plates  and  threads  of  fibrin  ;  7, 
group  of  fused  blood-plates  ;  8,  small  group  of  partially  dissolved  blood-plates  with  fibrils 
of  fibrin. 

They  are  precipitated  in  enormous  numbers  upon  threads  suspended  in  fresh  shed 
blood  [or  if  blood  be  beaten  with  a  linen  thread].  They  may  be  obtained  from 
blood  flowing  directly  from  a  blood-vessel,  on  mixing  it  Avith  one  per  cent,  solution 
of  osmic  acid.  They  rapidly  change  in  shed  blood  (fig.  17,  5),  disintegrating, 
forming  small  particles,  and  idtimately  dissolving.  When  several  occur  together 
they  rapidly  unite,  form  small  groups  (7),  and  collect  into  finely  granular  masses. 
These  masses  may  be  associated  in  coagulated  blood  with  fibrils  of  fibrin  (fig.  17). 

[These  blood-plates  are  best  seen  in  the  shed  blood  of  the  guinea-pig,  especially  if  it  be 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  (sp.  gr.  1022)  or  f  per  cent.  NaCl  tinged  with  methyl- 
violet.  Bizzozero  regards  them  as  the  agents  which  immediately  induce  coagulation  and  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  during  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch 
ascribe  the  initial  formation  of  white  thrombi  to  them.  According  to  Lowit  they  are  formed 
from  partially  disintegrated  leucocytes,  as  a  consequence  of  alteration  of  the  blood.  Along  with 
the  leucocytes  they  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  (Hlava).  These  structures  were 
known  to  earlier  observers  ;  but  their  significance  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Hayem  called 
them  naematoblasts.  Halla  found  that  they  increased  in  pregnancy,  Afanassiew  in  conditions 
of  regeneration  of  the  blood,  and  Fusari  in  febrile  anaemia  ;  they  are  diminished  in  fever. 

[As  to  the  hfflmatoblasts,  or,  as  they  have  also  been  called,  the  "globules  of  Donne"  by 
Pouchet,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion,  for  both  coloured  and  colourless  granules  are 
described  under  these  names.  As  Gibson  suggests,  the  former  are,  perhaps,  parts  of  disintegrated 
coloured  corpuscles,  whilst  the  latter  are  the  blood-plates.  The  "invisible  blood-corpuscles" 
described  by  Norris  seem  to  be  simply  decolorised  red  corpuscles  {Hart,  Gibson).] 

!■  1  trofP  he  bled  repeatedly,  thus  leading  to  active  blood- formation,  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
third  to  the  sixth  day  all  stages  of  mitotic  division  of  the  blood-platelets  are  to  be  seen  {Mondino). 
Ihe  same  observer  has  described  mitosis  of  mammalian  blood-platelets.  These  observations, 
however,  have  still  to  be  confirmed 
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of  leucocytes, 
integration  of 
blood-plates. 


Blood-corpuscles  and  blood-plates  from  normal 
human  blood,  (a)  Red  blood-corpuscles  ; 
(b)  colourless  corpuscles  ;  (c)  blood-plates. 


IV.  Elementary  Granules.— Blood  contains  elementary  granules  (fig.  14,  F), 

[i.e.,  the  elementary  particles  of  Zimmer- 
niann  and  Beale.  They  are  irregular 
bodies,  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
corpuscles,  and  appear  to  consist  of  masses 
of  protoplasm  detached  from  the  surface 
or  derived  from  the  dis- 
these  corpuscles  or  of  the 
Others,  again,  are  com- 
pletely spherical  granules,  either  consist- 
ing of  some  proteid  substance  or  fatty  in 
their  nature.  The  protoplasmic  and  the 
proteid  granules  disappear  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  while  the  fatty  granules 
(which  are  most  numerous  after  a  diet 
rich  in  fats)  dissolve  in  ether.] 

V.  In    coagulated    blood,  delicate 
threads  of  fibrin  (figs.  14,  E,  and  17,  6,  7, 
8)  are  seen,  more  especially  after  the  corpus- 
cles have  run  into  rouleaux.    At  the  nodes 
of  these  fibres  are  found  granules  which 
closely  resemble  those  described  under  III. 
[When  the  blood-forming  process  is  particularly  active,  as  after  repeated  haemorrhages, 
"  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  "  or  the  "corpuscles  of  Neumann"  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  blood.    They  are  identical  with  the  nucleated  coloured  blood-corpuscles  of  the  foetus,  being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  non-nucleated  coloured  corpuscle  (§  7).] 

10.  ABNORMAL  CHANGES  OF  THE  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. — ( 1 )  Haemorrhages  diminish 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles  (at  most  one-half),  and  so  does  menstruation.  The  loss 
is  partly  covered  by  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  tissues.  Menstruation  shows  us  that  a 
moderate  loss  of  red  corpuscles  is  replaced  within  twenty-eight  days.  When  a  large  amount  of 
blood  is  lost,  so  that  all  the  vital  processes  are  lowered,  the  time  may  be  extended  to  five  weeks. 
In  acute  fevers,  as  the  temperature  increases,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  diminishes, 
while  the  white  corpuscles  increase  in  number.  By  greatly  cooling  peripheral  parts  of  the  body 
as  by  keeping  the  hands  in  iced  water,  in  some  individuals  possessing  red  blood-corpuscles  of 
low  resisting  power,  these  corpuscles  are  dissolved,  the  blood-plasma  is  reddened,  and  even 
hcemoglobinuria  may  occur  (§  265). 

Diminished  production  of  new  red  corpuscles  causes  a  decrease,  since  blood -corpuscles  are 
continually  being  used  up.  In  chlorotic  females  there  seems  to  be  a  congenital  weakness  in  the 
blood-forming  and  blood-propelling  apparatus,  the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some 
faulty  condition  of  the  mesoblast.  In  them  the  heart  and  the  blood-vessels  are  small,  and  the 
absolute  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  diminished  one-half,  although  the  relative  number  may  be 
retained,  while  in  the  corpuscles  themselves  the  haemoglobin  is  diminished  almost  one-third  ;  but 
it  rises  again  after  the  administration  of  iron  {Hayem).  The  administration  of  iron  increases 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.  [The  action  of  iron  in  anaemic  persons  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Sydenham.  Hayem  also  finds  in  certain  forms  of  anaemia  that  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  that  in  chronic  anaemia  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  corpuscles  is  always  less  than  normal  (7  to  6  p).  There  is,  moreover,  a  persistent 
alteration  in  the  volume,  colouring  power,  and  consistence  of  the  corpuscles,  consequently  a  want 
of  accord  between  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  and  their  colouring  power,  i.e.,  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin  which  they  contain.  In  pernicious  anaemia,  in  which  the  continued  decrease  in 
the  red  corpuscles  may  ultimately  produce  death,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  severe  affection  of 
the  blood-forming  apparatus.  The  corpuscles  assume  many  abnormal  and  bizarre  forms,  often 
being  oval  or  tailed,  irregularly  shaped,  and  sometimes  very  pale;  while  numerous  cells  contain- 
ing blood-corpuscles  are  found  in  the  marrow  of  bone.  In  this  disease,  although  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles are  diminished  in  number,  some  may  be  larger  and  contain  more  haemoglobin  than  normal 
corpuscles.  The  number  of  coloured  corpuscles  is  also  diminished  in  chronic  poisoning  by 
lead  or  miasmata,  and  also  by  the  poison  of  syphilis.] 

(2)  The  size  of  the  corpuscles  varies  in  disease  from  2 '9-12 '9  p  (mean  6-8  m)  i  »™ 
corpuscles"  or  microcytes  (6  u  and  less)  are  regarded  as  young  forms,  and  occur  plentifully  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  anaemia.  "  Giant  blood-corpuscles  "  or  macrocytes  (10  /*  and  more)  are  con- 
stant in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  sometimes  in  leukaemia,  chlorosis,  and  liver  cirrhosis  ^ram). 
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(3)  Abnormal  forms  of  the  red  corpuscles  have  been  observed  after  severe  burns  {Lesser)  ;  the 
corpuscles  are  much  smaller,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  particles  seem  to  be  detached 
from  them,  just  as  can  be  seen  happening  under  the  microscope  as  the  effect  of  heat  (p.  7).  Disin- 
tegration of  the  corpuscles  into  line  droplets  has  been  observed  in  various  diseases,  as  in  severe 
malarial  fevers.  The  dark  granules  of  a  pigment  closely  related  to  hrematin  are  derived  from  the 
granules  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  these  particles  float  in  the 
blood  (nielameniia).  This  condition  can  be  produced  artificially  by  injecting  bisulphide  of 
carbon  (7  to  10  of  oil)  subcutaneously  into  rabbits  {Schwalbe).  They  are  partly  absorbed  by  the 
colourless  corpuscles,  but  they  are  also  deposited  in  the  spleen,  liver,  brain,  and  bone-marrow. 

(4)  Sometimes  the  red  corpuscles  are  abnormally  soft,  and  readily  yield  to  pressure. 
Parasites  of  blood-corpuscles — Within  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  birds,  fishes,  and  tortoises, 

parasites  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  form  of  round  "  pseudo-vacuoles  "  from  which  free 
parasites  are  subsequently  discharged  {Danilcivsky).  In  malarial  conditions  in  man,  protozoon- 
like  organisms  have  been  seen  within  the  red  corpuscles,  the  Plasmodium  malariae  {Mar- 
chiafava). 

The  white  corpuscles  are  enormously  increased  in  number  in  leukaemia  {J.  H.  Bennett, 
Virehow).    In  some  cases  the  blood  looks  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  milk.    The  colourless  cor- 
puscles seemed  to  be  formed  chiefly  in  bone-marrow 
{E.    Neumann),   and    also   in    the  spleen  and 
lymphatic    glands    (myelogenic,     splenic,  and 
lymphatic  leukaemia). 

11.  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF 
THE  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. — (1) 
The  colouring  matter  or  haemoglobin  (Hb) 

is  the  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  blood;  it 
also  occurs  in  muscle  and  in  traces  in  the 
fluid  part  of  blood,  but  in  the  last  case  only 
as  the  result  of  the  solution  of  some  red 
corpuscles.  Its  percentage  composition 
is,  according  to  Hiifner,  in  the  blood  of  the 
pig  (and  ox  in  brackets),  C  5471  (54-66), 
H  7-38  (7-25),  N  17-43  (17-70),  S  0-479 
(0-447),  Fe  0-399  (0-40),  O  19-602 
(19-543).  Its  rational  formula  is  unknown, 
but  Preyer  gives   the  empirical  formula 


n 
^1)00' 


Although 


H960>   ^154*   Fe>   Sg,  Oirg 

it  is  a  colloid  substance  it  crystallises 

in  all  classes  of  vertebrates,  according 
to  the  rhombic  system,  and  chiefly  in 
rhombic  plates  or  prisms  ;  in  the  guinea-pig 
in  rhombic  tetrahedra  ;  in  the  squirrel,  how- 
ever, it  yields  hexagonal  plates.  The  vary- 
ing forms,  perhaps,  correspond  to  slight 
differences  in  the  chemical  composition  in 
different  cases.  Crystals  separate  from  the 
blood  of  all  classes  of  vertebrata  during 
the  slow  evaporation  of  lake-coloured  bloodt 
but  with  varying  facility  (fig.  19). 


Fig.  19. 

Haemoglobin  crystals  from 
human  ;  c,  cat ;  d 
ster;  /,  squirrel. 


blood, 
guinea-pig;  e, 


a,  b, 
ham- 


AtX^^^^^?*™*'  S»  l'?™*^  «f  the  „„, 


and  dog, 


so 


entical  in  composition.] 

Hremoploljin  of  Doc 
53-91 
6-62 
15-98 
0-642 
0-333 
22-62  {Jaquel).] 

I  he  colouring  matter  crystallises  with 

monkey)rabbit)ands^ 


Ma-moglobin  of  Horse. 
C  51-15 
H  6-76 
N  17-94 
S  0-390 
Fe  0-335 

O  23-43  {Zinoffshj). 


and  frog;  with  difficult  calf,  pig2  pigeon, 
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fi Si  oTT'  a,Ud  h2fSe  5  a.Uf  V6ry  ,readi'y  froni  that  of  the  »*  and  guinea-pig  ( /Wr)  rConeman 

k  i^^  fCOlOU1'ed-Cr};StalS  Can  ^  °btained  from  tlle  blood  of  the  frog.  g  Selyal 
is  formed  from  a  single  corpuscle  enclosing  the  stroma     Crystal*  hnvo  w,Vfi«,  V    J  *? 
nucleus  of  the  large  corpuscL  of  fishes,  anclin  this  claTof       £t  sShS 
SmaS]       C'yStalS  °f  hffim°globin  are  ™%  ^nd  in  the  prepared  EStf*! 

Dichroism.— Hemoglobin  crystals  are  doubly  refractive  and  pleo-cbromatic  ■ 

they  are  bluish-red  with  transmitted  light,  scarlet-red  by  reflected  light  They 
contain  from  3  to  9  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  and  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  more  so  in  dilute  alkalies.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  fats  1  he  solutions  are  dichroic;  red  in  reflected  light,  and  green  in  trans- 
mitted light  In  contact  with  protoplasmic  ceUs,  e.g.  leucocytes,  heemoglobin  is 
destroyed  m  five  days  and  regenerated  again  after  twelve  days  (Schwartz). 

In  the  act  of  crystallisation  the  haemoglobin  seems  to  undergo  some  internal  change.  Before 
it  crystallises  it  does  not  diffuse  like  a  true  colloid,  and  it  also  rapidly  decomposes  hydric 
peroxide.  If  it  be  redissolved  after  crystallisation,  it  diffuses,  although  only  to  a  small  extent, 
but  it  no  longer  decomposes  hydric  peroxide,  and  is  decolorised  by  it.  [The  presence  of  0 
favours  crystallisation.] 

12.  PREPARATION  OF  HEMOGLOBIN  CRYSTALS. -Method  of  Rollett.-Put  defibrinated 
blood  in  a  platinum  capsule  placed  on  a  freezing  mixture,  freeze  the  blood,  and  then  thaw  it  ; 
pour  the  lake-coloured  blood  into  a  plate  until  it  forms  a  stratum  not  more  than  H  mm.  in 
thickness  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  slowly  in  a  cool  place,  when  crystals  will  separate." 

Method  of  Hoppe-Seyler.  — Mix  defibrinated  blood  with  10  volumes  of  a  20  per  cent,  salt 
solution,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  two  days.  Remove  the  clear  upper  fluid  with  a  pipette, 
wash  the  thick  deposit  of  blood-corpuscles  with  water,  and  afterwards  shake  it  for  a  long  time 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscles.  Remove  the  ether,  filter 
the  lake-coloured  blood,  add  to  it  \  of  its  volume  of  cold  alcohol  (0°),  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  in  the  cold  for  several  days.  The  numerous  crystals  can  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  pressed 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper. 

Method  of  Gscheidlen.— Take  defibrinated  blood,  which  has  been  exposed  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  air,  and  keep  it  in  a  closed  tube  of  narrow  calibre  for  several  days  at  37°  C.  When 
the  blood  is  spread  on  glass,  the  crystals  form  rapidly.    [Vaccine  tubes  answer  very  well.] 

[Method  of  Stirling  and  Brito.— It  is  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  mix  a  drop  of  blood  with  a 
few  drops  of  water  on  a  glass  slide,  and  to  seal  up  the  preparation.  After  a  few  days  beautiful 
crystals  are  developed.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  blood  of  some  animals,  such  as  the  rut 
and  the  guinea-pig,  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  formation  of  crystals  of  haemoglobin .  Very 
large  crystals  of  reduced  haemoglobin  may  be  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  leech  several 
days  after  it  has  sucked  blood.] 

[Crystals  of  Reduced  Haemoglobin  may  be  obtained  from  human  blood  ;  (1)  by  the  addition 
to  blood  of  decomposed  serum,  or  of  pericardial  fluid  ;  (2)  treatment  with  bile,  especially  the 
bile  of  a  cat ;  (3)  agitation  with  ether  ;  (4)  semi-digestion  in  the  stomach  of  the  leech  {Stirling, 
Bond,  Copeman).  They  may  also  be  obtained  as  reddish-violet  coloured  prisms,  but  green  in 
transmitted  light  if  they  are  thin,  by  sealing  up  some  putrefying  Hb02  in  a  tube  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (NcncM  and  Sieber).] 

13.  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  H2EM0GL0BIN. —(a)  From  the  Amount  of  Iron.— 

As  dry  (100°  C.)  haemoglobin  contains  0"42  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  may 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  iron.    If  in  represents  the  percentage  amount  of  metallic  iron, 

then  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  blood  is  =        .    The  procedure  is  the  following: — 

Calcine  a  weighed  quantity  of  blood,  and  exhaust  the  ash  with  HC1  to  obtain  ferric  chloride, 
which  is  transformed  into  ferrous  chloride.  The  solution  is  then  titrated  with  potassic 
permanganate. 

(b)  Colorimetric  Method.— Prepare  a  dilute  watery  solution  of  haemoglobin  crystals  of  a 
known  strength.  With  this  compare  an  aqueous  dilution  of  the  blood  to  be  investigated,  by 
adding  water  to  it  until  the  colour  of  the  test  solution  is  obtained.  Of  course,  the  solutions 
must  be  compared  in  vessels  with  parallel  sides  and  of  exactly  the  same  width,  so  as  to  give  the 
same  thickness  of  fluid  {Hoppe-Seijler).  [In  the  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  or  hsematinometer, 
the  sides  are  exactly  1  centimetre  apart.  Instead  of  using  a  standard  solution  of  oxyhemo- 
globin, a  solution  of  picro-carminate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  (Rajcwsky,  Malassez).] 

(c)  By  the  Spectroscope.  — Preyer  found  that  a  0"8  per  cent,  watery  solution  (1  cm.  thick), 
allowed  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  first  strip  of  green  to  be  seen  (fig.  25,  1).  Take  the  blood 
to  be  investigated  (about  0'5  c.cm.),  and  dilute  it  with  water  until  it  shows  exactly  the  same 
optical  effects  in  the  spectroscope.    If  k  is  the  percentage  of  Hb  which  allows  green  to  pass 
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gated—  k{w+b) 

It  is  very  convenient  to  add  a  drop  of  caustic  potash  to  blood  and  then  to  saturate  it  with 

l',^  m.  w^ncrlnhmometer  of  Gowers  is  used  for  the  clinical  estimation  of  haemoglobin 
m)  ^^^ZtSllo,  oi  a  given  volume  of  blood  with  distilled  water  is  taken 


CO. 


(fig.  20). 

as  the  index  of  the  amount  ot 
haemoglobin.  The  distilled  water 
rapidly  dissolves  out  all  the  hae- 
moglobin, as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  tint  of  the  dilution 
undergoes  no  change  on  standing. 
The  colour  of  a  dilution  of  average 
normal  blood  (one  hundred  times) 
is  taken  as  the  standard.  The 
quantity  of  haemoglobin  is  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  distilled 
water  needed  to  obtain  the  tint 
with  the  same  volume  of  blood 
under  examination  as  was  taken 
of  the  standard.  On  account  of 
the  instability  of  a  standard  dilu- 
tion of  blood,  tinted  glycerine- 
jelly  is  employed  instead.  This 
is  perfectly  stable, fand  by  means 
of  carmine  and  picro-carmine  the 
exact  tint  of  diluted  blood  can  be 
obtained.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  two  glass  tubes  of  exactly  the 
same  size.  One  contains  (D)  a 
standard  of  the  tint  of  a  dilution 
of  20  cubic  mm.  of  blood,  in  2  cubic 
centimetresofwater(l  in  100).  The 
second  tube  (0)  is  graduated  100 


Fig. 


20. 


Gowers'  haemoglobinonieter.  A,  pipette  bottle  for  distilled 
water  ;  B,  capillary  pipette  ;  C,  graduated  tube  ;  D,  tube 
with  standard  dilution  ;  F,  lancet  for  pricking  the  finger. 

degrees  =  2  centimetres  (100  times  20  cubic  millimetres).  The  20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood 
are  measured  by  a  capillary  pipette  (B).  This  quantity  of  the  blood  to  be  tested  is  ejected 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  being  first  placed  in  the  latter.  The 
mixture  is  rapidly  agitated  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  distilled  water  is 
then  added  drop  by  drop  (from  the  pipette  stopper  of  a  bottle  (A)  supplied  for  that  purpose), 
until  the  tint  of  the  dilution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard,  and  the  amount  of  water 
which  has  been  added  {i.e.,  the  degree  of  dilution)  indicates  the  amount  of  haemoglobin. " 

"Since  average  normal  blood  yields  the  tint  of  the  standard  at  100  degrees  of  dilution,  the 
number  of  degrees  of  dilution  necessary  to  obtain  the  same  tint  with  a  given  specimen  of  blood 
is  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  it,  compared  to  the  normal.  For 
instance,  the  20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  from  a  patient  with  anaemia  gave  the  standard  tint 
of  30  degrees  of  dilution.  Hence  it  contained  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  normal  quantity  of 
haemoglobin.  By  ascertaining  with  the  haemacytometer  the  corpuscular  richness  of  the  blood, 
we  are  able  to  compare  the  two.  A  fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  is  the  percentage  of 
haemoglobin,  and  the  denominator  the  percentage  of  corpuscles,  gives  at  once  the  average  value 
per  corpuscle.  Thus  the  blood  mentioned  above  containing  30  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin,  con- 
tained 60  per  cent,  of  corpuscles  ;  hence  the  average  value  of  each  corpuscle  was  or  £  of  the 
normal.  Variations  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  may  be  recorded  on  the  same  chart  as  that 
employed  for  the  corpuscles.  The  instrument  is  only  expected  to  yield  approximate  results, 
accurate  within  2  or  3  per  cent.  It  has,  however,  been  found  of  much  utility  in  clinical  obser- 
vation."] 

(e)  Fleischl's  Hsomometer.— For  clinical  purposes  this  instrument  (fig.  21)  is  useful.  A 
cylinder  G,  of  two  compartments  a  and  a'  rests  on  a  metallic  table.  Both  compartments  are 
filled  with  water,  but  in  one  {a)  is  placed  a  known  quantity  of  blood  measured  in  a  measuring- 
tube  of  known  capacity.  The  red  colour  of  the  solution  of  haemoglobin  thus  obtained  is  com- 
pared with  a  red  wedge  of  glass  (K),  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a  wheel  (It  and  T)  under  the 
other  compartment  («')  until  the  two  colours  are  identical.  The  illumination  of  the  dilute 
blood  solution  and  the  red  glass  wedge  is  done  from  below  by  lamp  light  reflected  from  the 
white  reflecting  surface  (S).    The  frame  in  which  the  red  glass  wedge  is  fixed  bears  numbers, 
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and  when  the  colour  is  identical  in  the  two  compartments  a  mA  »<  a, 
gUfa  ,s  compared  with  „„rm.,  blood  C1„  bo  y^^^^Xl'S' 

then  the  blood  examined  contains  80  per 
cent  of  the  haemoglobin  of  normal 
blood. 

[Bizzozero's  chromocytometer  is 
largely  used  in  Italy  for  the  same 
purpose.] 

The  amount  of  haemoglobin  in 
man  is  13-77  per  cent.,  in  the 
woman  12-59  per  cent,  during 
pregnancy  9  to  12  per  cent 
(Preyer).  According  to  Leichten- 
stern,  Hb  is  in  greatest  amount  in 
the  blood  of  a  newly-born  infant, 
but  after  ten  weeks  the  excess 
disappears.  Between  six  months 
"ill  and  five  years  it  is  smallest  in 
amount;  it  reaches  its  second 
highest  maximum  between  twenty- 
one  and  forty-five,  and  then  sinks 
again.  From  the  tenth  year 
onwards,  the  blood  of  the  female 
is  poorer  in  Hb.  The  taking  of 
food  causes  a  temporary  decrease 
of  the  Hb  owing  to  the  dilution 
of  the  blood. 


Fig.  21. 

Fleischl's  hsemometer.  K,  red  coloured  wedge  of  glass 
moved  by  R  ;  G,  mixing  vessel  with  two  compart- 
ments a  and  a' ;  M,  table  with  hole  to  read  oft'  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin  on  the  scale  P  ;  T,  to 
move  K  ;  S,  mirror  of  plaster  of  Paris. 


[In  Animals.  —The  quantity  of  blood  varies  with  the  animal  investigated.  The  following 
Table  by  Beaunis  gives  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  per  100  gram,  of  blood  :— 

Man,    .       .       .    12-3  per  100.  Sheep,        .       .    11-2  per  100. 

Dog,    .       .       .    13-8       ,,  Rabbit,  .  8-4 

Pig,     •       •       .    13-2       „  Fowl,  ...  8-5 


Ox, 


12-3 


99 
99 


Duck, 


„] 


Pathological. — A  decrease  is  observable  during  recovery  from  febrile  conditions,  and  also 
during  phthisis,  cancer,  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  cardiac  disease,  chronic  diseases,  chlorosis, 
leukaemia,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  during  the  rapid  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilitic  persons. 
During  hunger  the  Hb  seems  to  be  more  resistant  than  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood 
{Groll). 

14.  THE  SPECTROSCOPE.— As  the  spectroscope  is  frequently  used  in  the  investigation  of 
blood  and  other  substances,  a  short  description  of  the  instrument  is  given  here  (fig.  22).  It 
consists  of — (1)  a  tube,  A,  which  has  at  its  peripheral  end  a  slit,  S  (that  can  be  narrowed  or 
widened).  At  the  other  end  a  collecting  lens,  C  (called  a  collimator),  is  placed,  so  that  its 
focus  is  in  exact  line  with  the  slit.  Light  (from  the  sun  or  a  lamp)  passes  through  the  slit,  and 
thus  goes  parallel  through  C  to — (2)  the  prism,  P,  which  decomposes  the  parallel  rays  into  a 
coloured  spectrum,  r,  v.  (3)  An  astronomical  telescope  is  directed  to  the  spectrum  r,  v,  and 
the  observer,  B,  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  sees  the  spectrum  magnified  from  six  to  eight 
times.  (4)  A  third  tube,  D,  contains  a  delicate  scale,  M,  on  glass,  whose  image,  when  illumi- 
nated, is  reflected  from  the  prism  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  so  that  he  sees  the  spectrum,  and 
over  or  above  it  the  scale.  To  keep  out  other  rays  of  light  the  inner  ends  of  the  three  tubes  are 
covered  by  metal  or  by  a  black  cloth  (see  also  §  265). 

[The  micro-spectroscope,  e.g.,  as  made  by  Browning  or  Zeiss,  may  be  used  when  small  quan- 
tities of  a  solution  are  to  be  examined.  Every  spectroscope  ought  to  give  two  spectra,  so  that 
the  position  of  any  absorption-band  may  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  spectroscope  is  fitted 
into  the  ocular  end  of  the  tube  of  a  microscope  instead  of  the  eye-piece.  Small  cells  for  con- 
taining the  fluid  to  be  examined  are  made  from  short  pieces  of  barometer-tubes  cemented  to  a 
plate  of  glass.] 

Absorption  Spectra.— If  a  coloured  medium  (e.g.,  a  solution  of  blood)  be  placed  between  the 
slit  and  a  source  of  light,  all  the  rays  of  coloured  light  do  not  pass  through  it— some  are 
absorbed  ;  many  yellow  rays  are  absorbed  by  blood,  hence  that  part  of  the  spectrum  appears 
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On  account  of  this  absorption,  such  a  spectrum  is  called  an  "absorption 


dark  to  the  observer. 

^Flame  Spectra. -If  mineral  substances  be  burned  on  a  platinum-wire  in  a  ^n4uminms 
flameTr  Bunsen's  burner  in  front  of  the  slit,  the  elements  present  in  the  mineral  or  ash  give 
r  acial  coloured  band  or  bands,  which  have  a  definite  position.    Sodium  gives  a  yellow 
potSi  a  red  and  violet  line.    These  substances  are  found  on  burning  the  ashes  of  almost  all 

^'sunlight  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  slit,  the  spectrum  shows  a  large  number  of  lines 
(Fraunhofer's  lines)  which  occupy  definite  positions  in  the  coloured  spectrum.  Ihese  lines  aie 
indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c,  a,  b,  c,  &c.  (fig.  23).  . 


Fig.  22. 

Scheme  of  a  spectroscope  for  observing  the  spectrum  of  blood.  A,  tube  ;  S,  slit ;  m,  in, 
layer  of  blood  with  flame  in  front  of  it ;  P,  prism  ;  M,  scale  ;  B,  eye  of  observer  looking 
through  a  telescope  ;  r' ,  v',  spectrum. 

15.  COMPOUNDS  OF  HB  WITH  0;  OXYHEMOGLOBIN  AND  METHE- 
MOGLOBIN. — 1.  Oxyhemoglobin  (Hb02)  behaves  as  a  weak  acid,  and  occurs  to 
the  extent  of  86*78  to  94-30  per  cent,  in  dry  human  red  corpuscles  (Jiidell).  It  is 
formed  very  readily  whenever  Hb  comes  into  contact  with  0  or  atmospheric  air. 
According  to  Bohr,  1  gramme  Hb  unites  with  1*56  cubic  centimetre  of  0  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  Hg  pressure,  the  union  being  stronger  in  weak  than  in  concentrated 
solutions.  Oxyhsemoglobin  is  a  very  loose  chemical  compound,  and  is  slightly 
less  soluble  than  Hb ;  its  spectrum  shows  in  the  yellow  and  the  green  two  dark 
absorption-bands,  whose  length  and  breadth  in  a  0'18  per  cent,  solution  are  given 
in  fig.  23  (2).  It  occurs  in  the  blood-corpuscles  circulating  in  arteries  and 
capillaries,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  ear  of  a  rabbit, 
of  the  prepuce,  and  the  web  of  the  fingers  (Vierordt). 

[Spectrum  of  Oxyhemoglobin. — In  the  spectrum  of  a  dilute  solution  of  haemo- 
globin crystals  or  arterial  blood,  part  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  are  absorbed, 
but  two  well-marked  absorption-bands  exist  between  D  and  E.  The  line  nearest 
D,  i.e.,  next  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  sometimes  designated  by  the  letter  (a) 
is  narrow,  sharply  defined,  and  black  at  its  centre,  and  its  position  corresponds  to 
the  wave-length  579.  The  other  absorption-band  near  E,  conveniently  designated 
(£),  is  broader,  not  so  dark,  and  its  edges  are  less  sharply  defined.  Its  centre 
corresponds  to  the  wave-length  553-8.  In  very  dilute  solutions  the  a  band  is  the 
only  one  visible.  In  a  strong  solution,  as  shown  in  fig.  23,  the  two  bands  fuse, 
but  arc  again  made  visible  as  two  on  dilution  of  the  blood.] 
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[The  spectrum  necessarily  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  Fig.  24 
shows  how  the  absorption-bands  increase  with  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
solution.  With  a  1  per  cent,  solution  all  the  spectrum  disappears,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  red,  and  as  the  dilution  continues  we  see  successively  the 
.•range,  green,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  With  -65  per  cent,  of  Hb02  there 
is  only  one  absorption-band.] 

Reduction  of  Oxyhemoglobin. — It  gives  up  its  0  very  readily,  however,  even 
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Fig.  23. 

Spectra  of  htemoglobin  and  its  compounds. 
When  means  which  set  free  absorbed  gases  are  used.  It  is  reduced  (1)  by  the 
removal  of  the  gases  by  the  air-pump,  (2)  by  the  conduction  through  its  solution 
of  other  gases  (CO),  and  (3),  by  heating  to  the  boiling-point.  In  the  circulating 
blood  its  O  is  very  rapidly  given  up  to  the  tissues,  so  that  m  suffocated  animals 
only  reduced  haemoglobin  is  found  in  the  arteries.    Some  constituents  of  the  serum 

and  sugar  remove  its  O.  .  ,  ,  . 

Spectrum  of  reduced  Hemoglobin.— By  adding  to  a  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin 
reducing  substances— e.g.,  ammonium  sulphide,  iron  filings,  or  btokess  fluid 
[tartaric  acid,  iron  proto-sulphate,  and  excess  of  ammonia]-the  two  absorption- 
bands  of  the  spectrum  disappear,  and  reduced  hemoglobin  (gas  free),  with  one 
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absorption-band,  is  formed.  The  colour  changes  from  a  bright  red  to  a  purplish 
o!  cS  tint.  The  two  hands  are  reproduced  by  shaking  the  reduced  hemoglobin 
with  air,  whereby  Hb02  is  again  formed.  Solutions  of  oxyhemoglobin  are  readily 
!  nguished  by  their  scarlet  colour  from  the  purplish  tint  of  reduced  hemoglobin 
TThe  single  absorption-band  (fig.  23,  4),  designated  by  the  letter  (y),  lying  about 
midway  between  the  position  of  the  two  previous  bands,  is  broader,  fainter,  less 
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Figs.  24  ami  25. 


Fig.  24,  graphic  representation  of  the  spectrum  of  Hb02.  Fig.  25,  the  same  of  Hb,  showing  the 
amount  of  absorption  with  varying  strengths  of  hemoglobin,  the  thickness  of  the  fluid 
remaining  the  same.    The  numbers  indicate  the  percentage  of  colouring  matter. 

deeply  shaded,  and  its  centre  is  about,  but  not  quite,  intermediate  between  D  and 
E.  It  extends  between  the  wave-lengths  595  and  538,  and  is  blackest  opposite  the 
wave-length  550,  so  that  it  lies  nearer  D  than  E.  At  the  same  time  more  of  the 
blue  rays  are  transmitted.  On  dilution  the.  band  is  not  resolved  into  two,  but 
simply  becomes  fainter  and  disappears.] 

[According  to  Hermann,  the  absorption-band  of  Hb  is  not  a  single  band,  there  being  in 
addition  a  very  narrow  band  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  separate  from  the  chief 
absorption-band  by  a  very  small  interval.] 

[Hemoglobin  has  certain  remarkable  characters  : — (1)  Although  it  is  a  crystalloid 
body  it  diffuses  with  difficulty  through  an  animal  membrane,  owing  to  the  large 
size  of  its  molecule.  (2)  It  readily  combines  with  0  to  form  an  vmstable  and  loose 
chemical  compound,  oxyhemoglobin.  (3)  This  0  it  gives  up  readily  to  the  tissues 
or  other  deoxidising  reagents.  (4)  Its  composition  is  very  complex,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  elements  present  in  proteids,  it  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of 
iron  (0*4  per  cent).] 

If  a  string  be  tied  round  the  base  of  two  fingers  so  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation,  spectro- 
scopic examination  shows  that  the  oxyhemoglobin  rapidly  passes  into  reduced  Hb  (Vicrordt). 
Cold  delays  this  reduction  ;  it  is  accelerated  in  youth,  during  muscular  activity,  or  by  suppressed 
respiration,  and  usually  also  during  fever. 

The  spectroscopic  examination  of  small  blood-stains  is  often  of  the  utmost  forensic  import- 
ance. A  minimal  drop  is  sufficient.  Dissolve  the  stain  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and 
place  the  solution  in  a  thin  glass  tube  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

Para-haemoglobin. — If  Hb02  be  preserved  under  alcohol  it  passes  into  a  modified  form, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  (Ncncki  and  Sicbcr). 

2.  Methsemoglobin  is  a  more  stable,  crystalline  compound  {Hoppe-Seyler).  It 
contains  the  same  amount  of  0  as  Hb02,  but  in  a  different  chemical  union,  while 
the  0  is  also  more  firmly  united  with  it.  It  shows  four  absorption-bands  like 
hematin  in  acid  solution  (fig.  23,  5),  of  which  that  between  C  and  D  is  distinct ; 
the  second  is  very  indistinct,  while  the  third  and  fourth  readily  fuse,  so  that  these 
last  two  bands  are  only  well  seen  with  good  apparatus. 

It  is  produced  spontaneously  in  old  brown  blood-stains,  in  the  crusts  of  bloody  wounds,  in 
cysts  with  sanguinolent  contents,  and  in  bloody  urine.    Chemically,  it  can  be  prepared  from 
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an  I  the  malmgany-brown  laky  Hind  be  a  lowed  to  evaporate  slowly  (Halliburton)  * 

S^^L:r»«a:  red-    If-^— ^'ide  be  aaaiSSS 

[Action  of  Nitrites.-The  addition  of  amyl  nitrite  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  sodic 
or  potassic  nitrite  to  defibrinated  blood  causes  the  latter  to  assume  a  chocolate 
colour,  winch,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  changes  to  red.  The  chocolate-coloured 
fluid  shows  one  well-defined  band  in  the  red,  and  less  distinctly  other  three  bands 
like  metnsemogloDin  (Gamgee).] 

[The  nitrites  therefore  form  a  compound  with  its  oxygen  more  firmly  fixed  than  the  0  in 
ribU,,  so  that  large  closes  of  nitrites  arrest  the  internal  respiration  and  are  poisonous.    It  is 
however,  affected  by  the  products  formed  in  the  blood  during  asphyxia,  while  CO-Hb  is  not 
the  methamioglobin  formed  by  the  nitrites  is  reduced  by  these  products  to  Hb,.  which  as  it 
passes  through  the  lungs  takes  up  0.] 

16.  CAEBONIC  OXIDE-HEMOGLOBIN,  POISONING  WITH  CO.— 3.  CO- 
Haemoglobin  is  a  more  stable  chemical  compound  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  pro- 
duced at  once  when  carbonic  oxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  pure  Hb  or  Hb02 
(CI  Bernard,  1857).  It  has  an  intensely  florid  or  cherry-red  colour,  is  not  dichroic, 
and  its  spectrum  shows  two  absorption-bands,  very  like  those  of  Hb02,  but  they 
are  slightly  closer  together  and  lie  more  towards  the  violet  (fig.  23,  3).  Reducing 
substances  which  act  upon  Hb02,  e.g.,  ammonium  sulphide  or  Stokes's  fluid,  do  not 
affect  these  bands,  i.e.,  they  cannot  convert  the  CO-Hb  into  reduced  Hb.  If  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  be  added  to  a  solution  of  CO-Hb,  and  heated,  it 
gives  a  cinnabar-red  colour;  while,  with  an  Hb02  solution,  it  gives  a  dark  brown, 
greenish,  greasy  mass.  Spectrum  analysis  and"  the  soda  test  enable  one  to 
distinguish  ^  HbCO,  mixed  with  ^  Hb02.  Oxidising  substances  [solutions 
of  potassic  permanganate  (0-025  per  cent.),  potassic  chlorate  (5  per  cent.),  and 
dilute  chlorine  solution]  make  solutions  of  CO-Hb  cherry-red  in  colour,  while  they 
turn  solutions  of  Hb02  pale  yellow.  After  this  treatment  both  solutions  show 
the  absorption-bands  of  methaemoglobin,  but  those  of  the  CO-Hb  appear  consider- 
ably later.    If  ammonium  sulphide  be  added,  Hb02  and  CO-Hb  are  re-formed. 

Hb-CO  Reactions. — Modified  Soda  Test. — Dilute  the  blood  20  times  and  add  an  equal  volume  of 
caustic  soda  (S.  G.  1340)  (Salkoivski).  [Dilute  1  c.cm.  HbCO  with  50  c.cm.  of  water,  to  10  c.cm. 
of  this  mixture  add  0*2  c.cm.  orange-coloured  ammonium  sulphide  (2  grnis.  of  sulphur  are  added 
to  100  c.cm.  yellow  ammonium  sulphide),  and  then  0"2  c.cm.  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  The 
HbCO  blood  becomes  bright  red,  while  normal  blood  becomes  greenish-gray  (Katayama).] 

On  account  of  its  stability,  CO-Hb  resists  external  influences  and  even  putrefaction  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  two  bands  of  the  spectrum  may  be  visible  after  many  months.  Landois  obtained 
the  soda  test  and  spectroscopic  bands  in  the  blood  of  a  woman  poisoned  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously by  CO,  and  after  great  rmtrefaction  of  the  body  had  taken  place.  [Stirling  has  kept 
CO- HI)  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  five  years  without  putrefaction  taking  place.] 

If  CO  or  air  containing  it  be  inspired,  it  gradually  displaces  the  O,  volume  for 
volume,  out  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  death  soon  occurs;  1000  c.cm.  inspired 
at  once  will  kill  a  man.  A  very  small  quantity  in  the  air  -  10100)  suffices,  in 
a  relatively  short  time,  to  form  a  large  quantity  of  CO-Hb.  As  continued  contact 
with  other  gases  (such  as  the  passing  of  O  through  it  for  a  very  long  time) 
gradually  separates  the  CO  from  the  Hb,  with  the  formation  of  Hb02,  it  happens 
that,  in  very  partial  poisoning  with  CO,  the  blood  gradually  gets  rid  of  the  CO  by 
the  respiratory  organs.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  is  further  oxidised  into 
CO.,  in  the  organism.  [CO-hsemoglobin,  being  a  stable  compound  when  once 
formed,  circulates  in  the  blood-vessels;  but  it  neither  gives  up  oxygen  to  the 
tissues,  nor  takes  up  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  hence  its  very  poisonous  properties. 


Sec.  16.] 
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The  real  cause  of  death  in  animals  poisoned  with  it  is,  that  the  internal  respiration 
is  arrested.] 

Poisoning  with  Carbonic  Oxide.— Carbonic  oxide  is  formed  during  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  coal  or  coke,  and  passes  into  the  air  of  the  room,  provided  there  is  not  a  free  outlet  for  the 
products  of  combustion.  It  occurs  to  the  extent  of  12-28  per  cent,  in  ordinary  gas,  which 
largely  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  CO.  If  the  0  be  gradually  displaced 
from  the  blood  by  the  respiration  of  air  containing  CO,  life  can  only  be  maintained  as  long  as 
sufficient  0  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood  to  support  the  oxidations  necessary  for  life.  Death 
occurs  before  all  the  0  is  displaced  from  the  blood.  CO  has  no  effect  when  directly  applied  to 
muscle  and  nerve.  When  it  is  mixed  with  air,  as  in  coal-gas  poisoning,  and  inhaled,  there  is 
first  stimulation  and  afterwards  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system,  as  shown  by  the  symptoms 
induced,  e.g.,  violent  headache,  great  restlessness,  excitement,  increased  activity  of  the  heart 
and  respiration,  salivation,  tremors,  and  spasms.  Later,  unconsciousness,  weakness,  and 
paralysis  occur,  laboured  respiration,  diminished  heart-beat,  and  lastly,  complete  loss  of 
sensibility,  cessation  of  the  respiration  and  heart-beat,  and  death.  At  first  the  temperature 
rises  several  tenths  of  a  degree,  but  it  soon  falls  1°  or  more.  The  pulse  is  also  increased  at 
first,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  very  small  and  frequent.  In  poisoning  with  pure  CO  there  is 
no  dyspnoea,  but  sometimes  muscular  spasms  occur,  the  coma  not  being  very  marked.  There 
is  also  temporary  but  pronounced  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  followed  by  violent  spasms.  After 
death  the  heart  and  brain  are  congested  with  intensely  florid  blood.  In  poisoning  with  the 
vapour  of  charcoal,  where  CO  and  CO„  both  occur,  there  is  a  varying  degree  of  coma  ;  pro- 
nounced dyspnoea,  muscular  spasms  which  may  last  several  minutes,  gradual  paralysis  and 
asphyxia,  moniliform  contractions  and  subsequent  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  with 
congestion  of  various  organs,  occur,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (Klebs), 
indicating  initial  stimulation  and  subsequent  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  This  also 
explains  the  variations  in  the  temperature  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
after  poisoning  with  CO.  After  death,  the  blood-vessels  are  found  to  be  filled  with  fluid  blood 
of  an  exquisitely  bright  cherry-red  colour,  while  all  the  muscles  and  viscera  and  exposed  parts 
of  the  body  (such  as  the  lips)  have  the  same  colour.  The  brain  is  soft  and  friable;  there  is 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  and  great  congestion  and 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen.  The  spots  of  lividity,  post-mortem-,  are  bright 
red.  After  recovery  from  poisoning  with  CO  there  may  be  paraplegia  and  (although  more 
rarely)  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  activity. 

17.  OTHER  COMPOUNDS  OF  HEMOGLOBIN— 4.  Nitric  Oxide-Hemo- 
globin (NO-Hb)  is  formed  when  ISO  is  brought  into  contact  with  Hb  (L. 
Hermann). 

As  NO  has  a  great  affinity  for  0,  red  fumes  of  nitrogen  peroxide  (N02)  being  formed  when- 
ever the  two  gases  meet,  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  prepare  NO-Hb,  the  0  must  first  be 
removed.  This  may  be  done  by  passing  H  through  it,  [or  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  blood, 
and  a  stream  of  NO  passed  through  it ;  the  ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acid  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  NO  with  the  0  of  the  blood].  NO-Hb  is  a  more  stable  chemical  confound  than 
CO-Hb,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  again  more  stable  than  Hb02.  It  has  a  bhiish-violet  tint, 
and  also  gives  two  absorption-bands  in  the  spectrum  similar  to  those  of  the  other  two  com- 
pounds, but  not  so  intense.  These  bands  are  not  abolished  bv  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 
As  NO-Hb  cannot  be  formed  in  the  body,  it  has  no  practical  significance. 

The  three  compounds  of  Hb,  with  0,  CO,  and  NO,  are  crystalline,  like  reduced 
Hb  ;  they  are  isomorphous,  and  their  solutions  are  not  dichroic.  All  three  erases 
unite  in  equal  volumes  with  Hb.    If  0  be  conducted  through  a  concentrated 

formed1  ^  ^  °f  SaS6S'  *  CrystaUine  mass  of  Hb02  is  thereby  readily 

«J*l  C5;anogen>  £NH  (Boppc-Scyler),  and  acetylene,  C2H4  {Bristoio  and  Licbreicli)  form 
easily  decomposable  compounds  with  Hb.  The  former  occurs  in  poisoning  with  hvdrocvan  c 
a   1  and.  has  a  spectrum  nearly  identical  with  that  of  HbOn,  and,  like  HbO.,  it  is  -educed 

dJubtfS  ttJfi  8peml  reag6ntS-    [The  existe"Ce  °f  thfise"  comP°1^  howev^iy 

st,I8'^EC0MP?,SITI0N  OF  HEMOGLOBIN. — In  solution  and  in  the  dry 

h™  f  /[adually  .becomes  decomposed,  whereby  the  iron-containing  pigment 
faS?  T     7tam  h^°^>  lactic,  and  butyric*  acids),  is 

formed.  Hemoglobin,  however,  may  be  decomposed  at  once  into-(l)  Hsematin 
a  body  containing  iron,  and  (2)  a  colourless  proteid  closely  related  to  globulin-  by 
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(a)  the  addition  of  all  acids,  even  by  C02  in  the  presence  of  plenty  of  water ;  (b) 
strong  alkalies  j  (c)  all  reagents  which  coagulate  albumin,  and  by  heat  at  70°  -  80° 
C. ;  (d)  by  ozone. 

(A)  Haematin,  C32H33N4Fe04  (Nencld  and  Sieber),  is  a  bluish-black  amorphous 
body,  which  forms  about  4  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin  (clog).  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  acids,  and  in  acidulated  ether  and 
alcohol. 

(1)  Acid  Haematin. — Lecanu  extracted  it  from  dry  blood-corpuscles  by  using 
alcohol  containing  sulphuric  and  tartaric  acids.  [If  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  Hb  and  slightly  heated,  a  mahogany-brown  fluid  is  obtained,  containing 
hcematin  in  acid  solidion,  which  gives  a  spectrum  with  one  absorption-hand  to  the 
red  side  of  D  near  C  (fig.  23,  5).  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
absorption  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  an  ethereal  extract  of  the  acid- 
hsematin  be  made,  the  ether  is  coloured  brown  and  shows  four  absorption-hands, 
as  in  fig.  23,  5.] 

(2)  Alkali-haematin. — [If  to  the  above  solution  ammonia  or  caustic  soda  be 
added,  on  heating  gently,  the  colour  changes  and  the  fluid  becomes  dichroic,  showing 
a  greenish  tinge.  On  mixing  the  solution  thoroughly  with  air  the  spectrum  of 
oxy-alkali-hsematin  is  obtained,  i.e.,  one  absorption-band  just  to  the  red  side  of 
D  (fig.  23,  6),  so  that  it  is  much  nearer  D  than  the  corresponding  band  of 
acid-haematin.    Much  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  absorbed  as  well.] 

[(3)  Reduced  Alkali-haematin  or  Haemochromogen. — If  the  solution  of  alkali- 
hsematin  be  reduced  by  ammonium  sulphide,  the  spectrum  of  hamiochromogen  is 
obtained,  viz.,  two  absorption-bands  between  D  and  E,  but  they  are  nearer  the 
violet  end  than  in  the  case  of  Hb02  and  Hb-CO  (fig.  23,  7).] 

[(4)  Heematoporphyrin  or  Iron-free  Haematin. — On  adding  blood  to  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  a  clear  purplish-reel  solution  is  obtained,  which  shows  two 
absorption-bands,  one  close  to  and  on  the  red  side  of  D,  and  a  second  half-way 
between  D  and  E.  If  water  be  added  a  brown  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  "When 
this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  it  gives  a  fluid  which  shows  four 
absorption-bands.  ] 

Action  of  C0.2. — If  C02  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  oxyhsenioglobin  for  a  considerable 
time,  reduced  Hb  is  first  formed  ;  but  if  the  process  be  prolonged  the  Hb  is  decomposed,  a 
precipitate  of  globulin  is  thrown  down,  and  an  absorption-band,  similar  to  that  obtained  when 
Hb  is  decomposed  with  acids,  is  observed  (p.  30). 

An  alkaline  solution  of  hsematin,  when  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  urobilin  (compare  §  261). 

When  hemoglobin  is  extravasated  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  becomes  so  altered  that 
at  first  hamatoidin  (§  20),  and  ultimately  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  appear  in  its  place. 

19.  H2EMIN  AND  BLOOD  TESTS. — In  1853  Teichmann  prepared  crystals 
of  hsemin  from  blood,  Avhich  Hoppe-Seyler  showed  to  be  chloride  of  haematin 
(Haamatin,  +2HC1),  with  the  formula  C32H31ClN4Fe03  (Nencki  and  Sieber). 
The  presence  of  these  crystals  is  used  as  a  test  for  blood-stains  or  blood  in  solution. 
They  (fig.  26)  are  prepared  by  adding  a  small  crystal  of  common  salt  to  dry  blood 
on  a  glass  slide,  and  then  an  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid ;  the  whole  is  gently  heated 
until  bubbles  of  gas  are  given  off.  On  allowing  the  preparation  to  cool,  the 
characteristic  hsemin  crystals  are  obtained.  _ 

Characters.— When  well  formed,  the  crystals  are  small  microscopic  rhombic 
plates  or  rods  ;  sometimes  they  are  single— at  other  times  they  are  aggregated  in 
groups,  often  crossing  each  other  (fig.  26).  Some  kinds  of  blood  (ox  and  pig) 
yield  very  irregular,  scarcely  crystalline,  masses.  The  crystallme  forms  of  hsemin 
are  identical  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  blood  that  have  been  ex  a  mined  They 
are  doubly  refractive;  under  the  polarization  microscope  they  are  a  glancing 
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Kmatic  :  iy  SScd  light  they  are  Uogany-bro™,  and  by  reflected  hght 

cover-glass,  and  heat  gently  over  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  until  bubbles  of  gas  are 
given  off.  On  cooling,  the  crystals  appear 
in  the  preparation  (fig.  26). 

(2)  From  Stains  on  Porous  Bodies.—  {/Jf  . 
The  stained  object  (cloth,  wood,  blotting-  *  ^ 
paper,  earth)  is  extracted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  caustic  potash,  and 
afterwards  with  water  in  a  watch-glass. 
Both  solutions  are  carefully  filtered,  and  _ 

tannic  acid  and  glacial  acetic  acid  are    jHS^g^    a      //,'        -y     *  A 
added  until  an  acid  reaction  is  obtained.   &v  ■'  *  ( \ 

The  dark  precipitate  which  is  formed  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed.    A  small 

part  of  it  is  placed  on  a  microscope  slide,  Yig.  26. 

a  granule  of  common  salt  is  added, and  crystals.    1,  human  ;  2,  seal ;   3,  calf ; 

the  whole  dried ;  the  dry  stain  is  treated  J  ^         ^    ?  rabbit> 

as  in  (1)  {Struwe).  '  *  ° '    '  ,        .  ,  . 

(3)  From  Fluid  Blood.— Dry  the  blood  slowly  at  a  low  temperature,  and  proceed  as  in  (1). 

(4)  From  Dilute  Solutions  of  Haemoglobin. — (a)  Struive's  Method. — Add  to  the  fluid, 
ammonia,  tannic  acid,  and  afterwards  glacial  acetic  acid,  until  it  is  acid  ;  a  black  precipitate  of 
tannate  of  hajmatin  is  thrown  down.  This  is  isolated,  washed,  dried,  and  treated  as  in  (1),  but 
instead  of  NaCl  a  granule  of  ammonium  chloride  is  added. 

Hamiin  crystals  may  sometimes  be  prepared  from  putrefying  or  lake-coloured 
blood,  but  tbey  are  very  small,  and  tbe  test  often  fails.  When  mixed  Avith  iron- 
rust,  as  on  iron  weapons,  the  blood-crystals  are  generally  not  formed.  In  such 
cases,  scrape  off  the  stains  and  boil  them  with  dilute  caustic  potash.  If  blood  be 
present,  the  dissolved  hsematin  forms  a  fluid,  which  in  a  thin  layer  is  green,  in  a 
thick  layer  red  (H.  Rose). 

Hoemin  crystals  have  been  prepared  from  all  classes  of  vertebrates  and  from  the  blood  of  the 
earth-worm.    From  the  blood  of  the  ox  and  pig  they  may  be  almost  amorphous. 

Chemical  Characters. — They  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform ;  but  con- 
centrated H2S04  dissolves  them,  expelling  the  HC1,  and  giving  a  violet- red  colour.  Ammonia 
also  dissolves  them,  and  if  the  resulting  solution  be  evaporated,  heated  to  130°  C,  and  treated 
with  boiling  water  (which  extracts  the  ammonium  chloride),  haematoporphyrin — identical  with 
Mulder's  iron-free  haematoin,  and  with  Preyer's  hsematoin,  is  obtained  {Hoppe-Scylcr).  It  is  a 
bluish-black  substance,  which  on  being  pounded  forms  a  brown  and  amorphous  powder.  Its 
solutions  in  caustic  alkalies  are  dichroic  :  in  reflected  light  brownish-red  ;  in  transmitted  light, 
in  a  thick  stratum,  red — in  a  thin  one,  olive-green.  The  acid  solutions  are  monochromatic  and 
brown. 

Preparation  in  Bulk.— To  obtain  it  in  quantity,  heat  dried  horse's  blood  with  10  parts  of 
formic  acid.  If  the  crystals  be  suspended  in  methyl  alcohol,  on  adding  iodine  and  heating 
them  they  dissolve  with  a  purple  colour ;  after  adding  bromine,  brown  ;  and  after  passing 
chlorine  gas,  green  ;  all  these  give  a  characteristic  spectrum  {Axcnfeld). 

The  glacial  acetic  acid  may  be  replaced  by  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid,  the  common  salt  by  salts  of 
iodine  or  bromine  ;  in  the  latter  case  similar  bromine-  or  iodine-ha;matin  is  formed  (JBikfalvi). 

20.  H2EMAT0IDIN. — Virchow  discovered  this  important  derivative  in 
haemoglobin.  It  occurs  in  the  body  wherever  blood  stagnates  outside  the  circula- 
tion, and  becomes  decomposed— as  when  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues — 
e.g.,  the  brain — in  solidified  blood-plugs  or  thrombi,  especially  in  veins  ;  invariably 
in  the  Graafian  follicles.  It  contains  no  iron  (C32H3f)N4O0),  and  crystallises  in 
clino-rhombic  prisms  (fig.  27)  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  warm 
alkalies  and  chloroform.  Very  probably  it  is  identical  with  the  bile-pigment— 
bilirubin.  [When  acted  upon  by  impure  nitric  acid  (Gmelin's  reaction),  it  gives 
the  same  play  of  colours  as  bile.] 
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21  (B.)  THE  COLOURLESS  PROTEID  OF  HEMOGLOBIN. -It  is  closely 
related  to  globulin ;  but  while  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  all  acids,  even  by  Col 

and  re-dissolved  on  passing  0  through  it,  the  proteid 
of  haemoglobin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  dissolved 
after  precipitation  on  passing  through  it  a  stream  of  0. 


_  As  crystals  of  haemoglobin  can  be  decolorised  under  special 
circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  these  owe  their  crystalline 
form  to  the  proteid  which  they  contain.  Landois  placed  crystals 
of  hemoglobin  along  with  alcohol  in  a  dialyser,  putting  ether 
acidulated,  with  sulphuric  acid  outside,  and  thereby  obtained 
Ficr  27  colourless  crystals.    [If  frogs'  blood  be  sealed  up  on  a  microscopic 

slide  along  with  a  few  drops  of  water  for  several  days,  long  colour- 
Hiematoidin  crystals.        less  acicular  crystals  are  developed  in  it  {Stirling  and  Brito).] 

22.  II.  PROTEIDS  OF  THE  STROMA. — Dry  red  human  blood-corpuscles 
contain  from  5-10-12-24  per  cent,  of  these  proteids,  but  little  is  known  about 
them  (Jiidell).  One  of  them  is  globulin,  which  is  combined  with  a  body  resem- 
bling nuclein  ( Wooldridge),  and  traces  of  a  diastatic  ferment  {v.  Wittich).  The 
stroma  tends  to  form  masses  which  resemble  fibrin. 

L.  Brunton  found  a  body  resembling  mucin  in  the  nuclei  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  Miescher 
detected  nuclein  (§  250,  2). 

[Stromata  of  the  Red  Corpuscles.— When  mammalian  red  blood-corpuscles  are  treated  with 
water — or  other  reagents,  such  as  dilute  acids,  ether,  &c. — the  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin 
which  they  contain  is  dissolved  out  from  the  corpuscles,  and  the  colourless  less  soluble  part 
which  remains  is  called  the  "stroma."  The  stromata  retain  somewhat  the  shape  of  the 
original  corpuscles,  and  are  composed  of  proteid,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  inorganic  salts 
(chiefly  potassium  phosphate.] 

[The  stromata  are  obtained  by  treating  defibrinated  blood  with  a  very  large  volume  of  1  per 
cent,  sodic  chloride.  The  proteids  can  be  extracted  from  the  stromata  with  various  saline 
media,  e.g.,  Na2  S04  (half-saturated),  Na  CI  (5  per  cent.),  Mg  S04  (5  per  cent). 

The  saline  extract  contains  abundance  of  what  Halliburton  calls  cell-globulin— a  globulin 
that  in  heat-coagulation  temperature,  precipitability  by  salts  and  other  reagents,  aud  in 
ferment  activity  resembles  the  proteid  called  cell-globulin  derived  from  lymph-cells  or  white 
blood- corpuscles  (p.  33),  so  that  stroma-globulin  and  cell-globulin  are  probably  identical.  Cell- 
Albumin  is  either  absent  or  only  present  in  minute  traces,  nor  does  nuclein  or  nucleo-albuinin 
appear  to  be  present,  while  the  albumoses  and  peptones  are  certainly  absent.] 

[The  proteid  cell-globulin  has  fibrino-plastic  properties,  i.e.,  it  can  cause  the  formation  of 
fibrin  to  take  place  in  a  suitable  fluid,  e.g.,  hydrocele  and  pericardial  fluid,  but  it  is  not  decided 
whether  the  cell-globulin  and  fibrin-ferment  are  identical,  or  merely  in  close  relationship  with 
one  another,  the  balance  of  evidence,  however,  being  in  favour  of  the  former  view  (Halliburton). 

There  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  great  difference  between  the  proteids  of  the  coloured  and  the 
colourless  corpuscles  (p.  33),  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the  views  one 
may  hold  regarding  the  true  cellular  nature  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.] 

23.  OTHER  CONSTITUENTS  OF  RED  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. — III.  Lecithin 

(0-35-0-72  per  cent.)  in  dry  blood-corpuscles  (§  250,  2).  Cholesterin  (0*25  per 
cent.)  (§  250,  III.),  no  Fats. 

Lecithin  is  regarded  as  a  glycerin-phosphate  of  neurin,  in  which,  in  the  radical  of  glycerin- 
phosphoric  acid,  two  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  two  molecules  of  the  radical  of  stearic  acid.  By 
o-entle  heat  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  is  split  up  into  glycerine  and  phosphoric  acid  (§  250).  _ 
°  These  substances  are  obtained  by  extracting  old  stromata  or  isolated  blood-corpuscles  with 
ether  When  the  ether  evaporates,  the  characteristic  globular  forms  ("  myelin-forms  )  of 
lecithin  and  crystals  of  cholesterin  are  recognised.  The  amount  of  lecithin  may  be  determined 
from  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  ethereal  extract. 

IV.  Water  (681-63  per  1000— C.  Schmidt). 

V  Salts  (7-28  per  1000),  chiefly  compounds  of  potash  and  phosphoric  arid  :  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  derived  only  from  the  burned  lecithin  ;  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  derived  from  the  burning  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  analysis. 
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The  solids  are  : — 

Hemoglobin,  

Proteids,  .  •  •  •  •  1  .  r,-  ' 
Lecithin,  Cholesterin,  and  other  Organic  Bodies, 

Inorganic  salts,  • 

(■Potash,  .  • 

|  Magnesia,  

Including  -1  Chlorine,  . 

|  Phosphoric  Acid,  . 

LSoda,     .  . 

[Aii  approximate  estimate  of  the  composition  of  human  blood  is  given  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Composition  of  Human  Blood  as  a  Whole. 

Water,   780 

Solids— of  these— 

Haemoglobin,  16i 

Serum-albumin,  \  ...  70 

Serum -globulin,  J 

Fibrin  of  Clot  (?  Fibrinogen),     ....  2-2^220 
Inorganic  Salts  (of  serum),         .       .       •       •  6'0 

Extractives,   6 '2 

Fatty  matters,   1  "4  J 

Gases,  O.  CO„,  K]  c  ™ 

Moist  red  blood-corpuscles  contain  30-40  per  cent,  of  solids  and  70-60  per  cent,  ot  water.  Ot 
the  dry  solids  of  the  red  corpuscles  at  least  90  per  cent,  is  hcemoglobin,  8  proteid  matter,  and  2 
other  substances.] 

24.  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  WHITE  CORPUSCLES.— Investi- 
gations have  been  made  on  pus  cells  (Miescher),  which  closely  resemble  colourless 
blood-corpuscles.  They  contain  several  proteids ;  alkali-albuminate,  a  proteid 
which  coagulates  at  48°  C,  an  albuminate  resembling  myosin,  paraglobulin,  peptone, 
and  a  coagulating  ferment ;  nuclein  in  the  nuclei  (§  250,  2),  glycogen  (§  252), 
lecithin,  cerebrm,  cholesterin,  and  fat. 

100  parts,  by  weight,  of  dry  pus  contain  the  following  Salts  : 
Earthy  Phosphates,       .       .  0-416 
Sodic  'Phosphate,    .       .       .  0-606 
[Proteids  of  thewhite  corpuscles. — Halliburton  used  the  lymph-corpuscles  of  lymphatic  glands, 
from  which  the  proteids  were  dissolved  out  by  a  partially  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate. 
These  cells  contain  : — 

(1)  Cell-globulin  a,  in  small  quantity.    It  coagulates  at  48°-50°  C. 

(2)  Cell-globulin  0,  in  large  quantity,  and  is  either  identical  with  or  closely  associated  with 
the  iibrin  ferment.    It  coagulates  in  5  per  cent.  MgS04  solution  at  75°  C. 

(3)  Cell-albumin,  which  coagulates  at  73°  C. 

(4)  Mucin-like  body  {Miescher),  and  called  hyaline  substance  by  Rovida.  It  is,  however,  not 
mucin,  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  yields  nuclein  on  gastric  digestion,  in  addition  to  albumoses 
and  peptones,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  nucleo-albumins. 

(5)  If  the  cells  be  not  examined  when  they  are  quite  fresh,  they  become  acid  from  the  forma- 
tion of  sarcolactic  acid,  and  the  proteolytic  action  of  a  ferment  (pepsin  ?)  found  in  the  cell, 
conies  into  play  with  the  subsequent  formation  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 

The  foregoing  list  of  proteids  may  be  taken  as  those  present  in  a  typical  cell  and  in  protoplasm 
generally.] 

25.  BLOOD-PLASMA  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  SERUM. — The  unaltered 
fluid  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  float  is  called  blood-plasma,  or  liquor 
sanguinis.  This  fluid,  however,  after  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessels, 
rapidly  undergoes  a  change,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  fibrous  substance — 
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Potash,  ....  0-201 
Sodic  Chloride,        .       .  0"143 
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fibrin.    After  this  occurs,  the  new  fluid  which  remains  no  longer  coagulates 
spontaneously  (it  is  plasma,  mrntu  the  fibrin-factors),  and  is  called  blood-serum 
Apart  from  the  presence  of  the  fibrin-factors,  the  chemical  composition  of  plasma 
and  serum  is  the  same.  1 

When  blood  coagulates,  Table  I  shows  what  takes  place,  while  Table  II 
shows  what  occurs  when  it  is  beaten  : — 


Coagulation. 
Blood. 


Plasma. 


Corpuscles 


Serum. 


Fibrin-factors. 


Blood-Clot. 


n. 

When  beaten. 
Blood. 


Plasma. 


Corpuscles 


Fibrin-factors. 


Fibrin. 


Serum. 


Defibrinated  Blood. 


Plasma  is  a  clear,  transparent,  slightly  thickish  fluid,  which,  in  most  animals 
(rabbit,  ox,  cat,  dog),  is  almost  colourless ;  in  man  it  is  yellow,  and  in  the  horse 
citron  yellow. 

26.  PREPARATION  OF  PLASMA. — (A)  Without  Admixture.— Taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  plasma,  when  cooled  to  0°  outside  the  body,  does  not 
coagulate  for  a  considerable  time,  Briicke  prepares  the  plasma  thus  : — The  blood  of 
the  horse  (because  it  coagulates  slowly,  and  its  corpuscles  sink  rapidly  to  the 
bottom)  is  received,  as  it  flows  from  an  artery,  into  a  tall  narrow  glass,  placed  in  a 
freezing-mixture,  and  cooled  to  0°.  The  blood  remains  fluid,  the  coloured 
corpuscles  subside  in  a  few  hours,  while  the  plasma  remains  above  as  a  clear  layer, 
which  can  be  removed  with  a  cooled  pipette.  If  this  plasma  be  then  passed 
through  a  cooled  filter,  it  is  robbed  of  all  its  colourless  corpuscles.  [Burdon- 
Sanderson  uses  a  vessel  consisting  of  three  concentric  compartments — the  outer  and 
inner  contain  ice,  while  the  blood  is  caught  in  the  central  compartment,  which  does 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter.]  The  quantity  of  plasma  maybe  roughly  (but 
only  roughly)  estimated  by  using  a  tall,  graduated  measuring-glass. .  If  the  plasma 
be  warmed,  it  soon  coagulates  (owing  to  the  formation  of  the  fibrin),  and  passes 
into  a  trembling  jelly.  If,  however,  it  be  beaten  with  a  glass  rod,  the  fibrin  is 
obtained  as  a  white  stringy  mass,  adhering  to  the  rod.  The. quantity  of  fibrin  in 
a  given  volume  of  plasma  is  very  small  (p.  35),  although  it  varies  much  in 
different  cases. 

(B)  With  Admixture. — Blood  flowing  from  an  artery  is  caught  in  a  tall  vessel 
containing  ifh  of  its  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  (Hewson) 
— or  in  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesic  sulphate  (1  vol.  to  4  vols,  blood — 
Simmer) — or  1  vol.  blood  with  2  vols,  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  monophosphate 
of  potash  (Masia).  When  the  blood  is  mixed  with  these  fluids  and  put  in  a  cool 
place,  the  corpuscles  subside,  and  the  clear  stratum  of  plasma  mixed  with  the  salts 
may  be  removed  with  a  pipette.  [The  plasma  so  obtained  is  called  "salted 
plasma."]  If  the  salts  be  removed  by  dialysis,  coagulation  occurs ;  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  the  addition  of  water  (Jok.  Mutter).  Blood  which  is  mixed  with  a  ! 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  does  not  coagulate,  so  that  it  also  may  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  plasma.  [For  frog's  blood  Johannes  Midler  used  a  £  per 
cent,  solution  of  cane-sugar,  which  permits  the  corpuscles  to  be  separated  from 
the  plasma  by  filtration.  The  plasma  mixed  with  the  sugar  coagulates  in  a  short 
time.] 

27.  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD.— FIBRIN.— [Blood  within  the 
living  body  is  fluid,  and  when  first  shed  it  remains  so  for  a  short  time.  After 
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a  brief  interval  it  becomes  viscid,  and  then  the  whole  mass  becomes  solid,  clots,  or 
coagulates,  forming  a  complete  jelly,  so  that  at  first  the  whole  mass  can  be  emptied 
out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  set,  and  forms  a  mould  having  the  shape  of  the 
vessel     The  coagulation  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  body  called  fibrin.] 

General  Characters.— Fibrin  is  that  substance  which,  becoming  solid  w  shed 
blood,  in  plasma  and  in  lymph  causes  coagulation  of  these  fluids.  In  these 
fluids,  when  left  to  themselves,  fibrin  is  formed,  consisting  _of  innumerable, 
excessively  delicate,  closely-packed,  microscopic,  doubly  refractive" fibrils  (fig.  9,  E). 
These  fibrils  entangle  the  blood-corpuscles  as  in  a  spider's  web,  and  form  with 
them  a  jelly-like  solid  mass  called  the  blood-clot,  crassamentum,  or  placenta 
sanguinis.  At  first  the  clot  is  very  soft,  and  after  the  first  2  to  15  minutes  a 
few  fibres  may  be  found  on  its  surface ;  these  may  be  removed  with  a  needle, 
while  the  interior  of  the  clot  is  still  fluid.  The  fibres  ultimately  extend  through- 
out the  entire  mass,  which,  in  this  stage,  has  been  called  cruor.  After  from  12  to 
15  hours  the  fibrin  contracts,  or  at  least  shrinks  more  and  more  closely  round  the 
corpuscles,  and  a  fairly  solid,  trembling,  jelly-like  clot,  which  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  is  formed.  During  this  time  the  clot  takes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  blood  coagulates,  and  expresses  from  its  substance  a  fluid — the  blood- 
serum.  Fibrin  may  be  obtained  by  washing  away  the  corpuscles  from  the  clot 
with  a  stream  of  water. 

Crusta  Phlogistica. — If  the  corpuscles  subside  very  rapidly,  and  if  the  blood 
coagulates  slowly,  the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  is  not  red,  but  only  yellowish,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  coloured  corpuscles.  This  is  regularly  the  case  in  horse's 
blood,  and  in  human  blood  it  is  observed  especially  in  inflammations ;  hence  this 
layer  has  been  called  crusta  phlogistica.  Such  blood  contains  more  fibrin,  and  so 
coagidates  more  slowly. 

The  crusta  is  formed  under  other  circumstances,  e.g.,  with  increased  sp.  gr.  of  the  corpuscles, 
or  diminished  sp.  gr.  of  the  plasma  (as  in  hydremia  and  chlorosis),  whereby  the  corpuscles  sink 
more  rapidly,  and  also  during  pregnancy.  The  taller  and  narrower  the  glass,  the  thicker  is 
the  crusta  (compare  §  41).  The  upper  end  of  the  clot,  where  there  are  few  corpuscles,  shrinks 
more,  and  is  therefore  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  clot.  This  upper,  lighter-coloured  layer  is 
called  the  "buffy  coat";  but  it  gradually  passes  both  iu  size  and  colour  into  the  normal  dark- 
coloured  clot.  [Sometimes  the  upper  surface  of  the  clot  is  concave  or  "cupped."  The  older 
physicians  attached  great  importance  to  this  condition,  and  also  to  the  occurrence  of  the  buffy 
coat.] 

Defibrinated  Blood. — If  freshly-shed  blood  be  beaten  or  whipped  with  a  glass 
rod,  or  with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  fibrin  is  deposited  on  the  rod  or  twigs  in  the  form 
of  a  solid,  fibrous,  yellowish-white,  elastic  mass,  and  the  blood  which  remains  is 
called  "defibrinated  blood"  (p.  34).  [The  Wigs  and  fibrin  must  be  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water  to  remove  adhering  corpuscles.] 

Coagulation  of  Plasma. — Plasma  shows  phenomena  exactly  analogous,  save 
that  the  clot  is  not  so  well  marked,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  resisting 
corpuscles ;  there  is,  however,  always  a  soft  trembling  jelly  formed  when  plasma 
coagidates.  [In  Hewson's  experiment  on  the  blood  of  a  horse  tied  in  a  vein,  he 
f oimd  that  the  plasma  coagulated— fibrin  being  formed,  so  that  he  showed  coagula- 
tion to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  plasma  itself  (§  29).] 

Properties  of  Fibrin.— Although  the  fibrin  appears  voluminous,  it  only  occurs 
to  the  extent  of  0-2  per  cent.  (0T  to  0-3  per  cent.)  in  the  blood.  The  amount 
varies  considerably  in  two  samples  of  the  same  blood.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  ether;  alcohol  shrivels  it  by  extracting  water;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (01 
per  cent.)  causes  it  to  swell  up  and  become  clear,  and  changes  it  into  syntonin  or 
acid-albumin  (§  249,  III.).  When  fresh,  it  has  a  greyish-yellow  fibrous  appear- 
ance, and  is  elastic ;  when  dried,  it  is  horny,  transparent,  brittle,  and  friable. 

niwlfo?  frCih-  U  dissolv.es  in,  6~8  Per  cen*-  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  or  sulphate,  in  dilute 
alkalies,  and  in  ammonia,  thus  forming  alkali-albuminate.    Heat  does  not  coagulate  these 
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solutions.  [It  is  also  soluble  in,  or  rather  decomposed  by,  5-10  per  cent,  solutions  of  neutral 
salts,  e.g.,  NaCl,  yielding  two  fibro-globulins  (Green).]  Hydric  peroxide  is  rapidly  decomposed 
by  fibrin  into  water  and  0  ( Thinard).  Fibrin  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long 
time  is  no  longer  soluble  in  solution  of  potassic  nitrate,  but  in  neurin  (Mauthncr).  During 
putrefaction  it  passes  into  solution,  albumin  being  formed.  Fibrin  contains,  entangled  in  it, 
ferric,  calcic,  and  magnesic  phosphates,  and  calcium  sulphate,  whose  origin  is  unknown.  [The 
ash  of  fibrin  contains  "88  to  "95  per  cent,  of- calcic  phosphate.] 

Time  for  Coagulation. —The  first  appearance  of  a  coagulum  occurs  in  man's  blood  after 
3  minutes  45  seconds,  in  woman's  blood  after  2  min.  20  sec.  (27.  Nasse).  Age  has  no  effect ; 
withdrawal  of  food  accelerates  coagulation  (H.  Vicrordt). 

28.  GENERAL  PHENOMENA  OF  COAGULATION. — I.  Blood  in  direct 
contact  with  living  unaltered  blood-vessels  does  not  coagulate.  [Hewson 
(1772)  found  that  when  he  tied  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  in  two  places,  and 
excised  it,  the  blood  did  not  coagulate  for  a  long  time.]  Briicke  filled  the  heart 
of  a  tortoise  with  blood  which  had  stood  15  minutes  exposed  to  the  air  at  0°, 
and  kept  it  in  a  moist  chamber ;  at  0°  C.  the  blood  was  still  uncoagulated  in  the 
contracting  heart  after  eight  days.  Blood  in  a  contracting  frog's  heart  preserved 
under  mercury  does  not  coagulate.  If  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel  be  altered  1  iy 
pathological  processes  {e.g.,  if  the  intima  becomes  rough  and  uneven,  or  under- 
goes inflammatory  change),  coagulation  is  apt  to  occur  at  these  places.  Blood 
rapidly  coagulates  in  a  dead  heart,  or  in  blood-vessels  (but  not  in  capillaries)  or 
other  canals  {e.g.,  the  ureter).  If  blood  stagnates  in  a  living  vessel,  coagidation 
begins  in  the  central  axis,  because  here  there  is  no  contact  with  the  wall  of  the 
living  blood-vessel. 

II.  Conditions  which  Hinder  or  Delay  Coagulation. — (a)  The  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  alkalies,  ammonia,  or  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  -salts 
of  the  alkalies  and  earths  (alkaline  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
carbonates).  Magnesic  sulphate  acts  most  favourably  in  delaying  coagulation 
(1  vol.  solution  of  28  per  cent,  to      vols,  blood  of  the  horse). 

{b)  Precipitation  of  the  fibrino-plastin  by  adding  weak  acids,  or  C02. 

By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  until  the  reaction  is  acid,  coagulation  is  completely  arrested. 
A  large  amount  of  CO.,  delays  it,  hence  venous  blood  coagulates  more  slowly  than  arterial,  and 
the  blood  of  suffocated  persons  remains  fluid  for  the  same  reason. 

(c)  The  addition  of  egg-albumin,  syrup,  glycerine,  and  much  ivater.  If  un- 
coagulated blood  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  layer  of  already-formed  fibrin, 
coagidation  occurs  later. 

{d)  By  cold  (0°  C.)  coagidation  may  be  delayed  for  one  hour.  If  blood  is 
frozen  at  once,  after  thawing  it  is  still  fluid,  and  then  coagidates  {Hewson).  When 
shed  blood  is  under  high  pressure  it  coagulates  slowly. 

(e)  Blood  of  embryo-fowls  does  not  coagulate  before  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day 
of  incubation  {Boll)  ;  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  very  slightly ;  menstrual  blood  shows 
little  tendency  to  coagulate  when  alkaline  mucus  from  the  vagina  is  mixed  with 
it.  If  it  be  rapidly  discharged,  it  coagidates  in  masses.  Fcetal  blood  at  the 
moment  of  birth  coagulates  soon. 

(/)  Blood  rich  in  fibrin  from  inflamed  parts  coagulates  slowly,  but  the  clot  so 

formed  is  firm.  . 
{g)  [Blood  coagidates  more  slowly  in  a  smooth  than  a  rough  vessel,  and  also  m 

a  shallow  vessel  than  in  a  deep  one.]  i         ■  ■ 

\(h)  Blood  hi  contact  with  pure  oil  coagulates  more  slowly  than  when  it  is  in 
contact  with  glass  or  metal.  Even  a  tube  or  vessel  smeared  with  oil  or  vaseline 
delays  coagulation,  so  that  blood  flows  longer  through  such  a  tube  without 
coagulating  than  through  a  glass  or  metal  tube.  The  action  seems  to  be  a  purely 
physical  one  between  the  blood  and  the  oil.] 
(i)  Absence  of  oxygen. 

Wrtion  of  Peptones  (albumoses)  and  other  bodies. -Albertom  observed  that  if  tryptic 
siXf^t^ii  in  glycerine)  be  injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  the  blood 
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when  shed  does  not  coagulate.  Schmidt-Miilheim  found  that  after  the  injection  of  x>eptonc  into 
the  blood  (0"5  gram  per  kilo.)  of  a  dog,  the  blood  lost  its  power  of  coagulating.  [Tins  occurs  in 
the  doc,  but  not  in  the  rabbit.  Peptonised  blood  coagulates  when  it  is  treated  with  C02  or  water. 
1 1  appears,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  peptone  which  prevents  the  coagulation,  but  the  albumoses 
adhering  to  it  which  do  so.]  A  substance  is  formed  in  the  plasma,  which  prevents  coagulation, 
but  winch  is  precipitated  by  C02.  Lymph  behaves  similarly  (Fano).  After  peptones  are 
injected,  there  is  a  great  solution  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  (v.  Samson-Himmclstjcrna).  The 
secretion  of  the  mouth  of  the  medicinal  leech,  [although  its  action  is  not  due  to  a  ferment 
{Huycraft)],  and  snake  poison  also  prevent  coagulation  ( Wall).  [Diastatic  ferment  {Salvioli) 
and  the  poisonous  substance  in  the  serum  of  eels  blood  (Mosso)  also  prevent  coagulation.] 

Hsemophilia. — A  very  slight  scratch  in  some  persons  may  cause  very  free  bleeding.  These 
persons  are  called  colloquially  "bleeders,"  and  are  said  to  have  haemophilia  or  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.  In  "bleeders"  coagulation  seems  not  to  take  place,  owing  to  a  want  of  the 
substances  producing  fibrin  ;  hence,  in  these  cases,  wounds  of  vessels  are  not  plugged  with 
fibrin.  [A  tendency  to  hemorrhage  occurs  in  scurvy,  purpura,  in  some  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  typhus,  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  in  poisoning  with  phosphorus.] 

[Leech  Extract. — A  watery  extract  of, the  buccal  cavity  of  the  leech — the  secretion  probably 
is  derived  from  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  sucker  and  buccal  cavity — when  injected  into  the 
blood-vessels  of  a  dog  or  rabbit,  or  mixed  with  the  uncoagulated  blood  of  these  animals,  prevents 
coagulation  for  a  much  longer  time  than  is  the  case  with  the  injection  of  so-called  peptones,  for 
it  is  really  the  albumoses  mixed  with  the  peptones  which  prevent  coagulation  in  the  blood  of 
the  dog.  The  action  of  leech-extract,  like  that  of  the  products  of  digestion,  is  not  permanent. 
Wheu  injected  it  produces  far  milder  constitutional  symptoms  than  albumose,  but  its  action 
on  the  blood  is  far  more  powerful.  It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  So  far  .  this  active 
principle  has  not  been  isolated,  although  it  is  soluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  (Raycraft).] 

III.  Coagulation  is  accelerated — (a)  By  contact  with  foreign  Substances  of 
all  kinds,  but  only  when  the  blood  adheres  to  them,  hence  threads  or  needles 
introduced  into  arteries  are  rapidly  covered  with  fibrin.  [The  coagulation  always 
begins  around  the  foreign  body.]  Blood  does  not  coagulate  in  contact  with  bodies 
covered  with  fat  or  vaseline  (Freund).  Even  the  introduction  of  air-bubbles  into 
the  circulation  or  the  passage  of  indifferent  gases,  H  or  H,  through  blood, 
accelerates  it.  The  pathologically  altered  Avail  of  a  vessel  acts  like  a  foreign  body. 
Blood  shed  from  an  artery  rapidly  coagulates  on  the  walls  of  vessels,  on  the 
surfaces  exposed  freely  to  air,  and  on  the  rods  or  twigs  used  to  beat  it. 

(6)  The  products  of  the  retrogressive  metabolism  of  proteids  (uric  acid,  glycin, 
leucin,  taurin,  kreatin,  sarkin,  but  not  urea)  favour  coagulation  by  increased 
ferment-formation  ;  but  if  they  are  added  in  excess,  they  retard  the  process. 

(c)  From  a  watery  extract  of  the  testis  or  thymus,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  is  precipitated 
a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  sodic  carbonate.  It  is  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and  albumin  and 
when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood-stream  it  causes  almost  instantaneous  death  by  intravascular 
coagulation  {Wooldridge).  [Injection  of  a  watery  extract  of  the  thymus,  supra-renal  capsules 
and  testis  sufhce.to  produce  extensive  intra-vascular  clotting,  and  even  the  injection  of  laky 
blood  accelerates  coagulation.]  J 

(  J)  During  rapid  haemorrhage,  the  last  portions  of  blood  coagulate  most  rapidly 
{Holzmann).  r  J 

(e)  Heating  the  blood  from  39°  to  55°  C.  (Heicson). 

(/)  Agitation  of  the  blood  (Hewson  and  Hunter). 

[(f/)  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

(h)  A  watery  condition  of  the  blood.    The  clot  is  small  and  soft. 

(i;  Contact  with  oxygen,  or  free  exposure  to  the  air 

cJn£  ToT\  "fh?^VS  n0t  necessary  for  coagulation  to  take  place,  as  this 
occurs  in  contact  with  ind.ite.nmt  gases,  as  well  as  in  a  vacuum.] 

(esrlciaWS        Coagulation.-Amongst  vertebrates,  the  blood   of  birds 

;  ,  U"1  «W4ataa  almost  momentarily-  in  cold-bl  led  animals 

coagulation  occurs  much  more  ..lowly,  while  mammals  stand  midway  between  the 

ffll^S°Lto8mi^  \°  COagUlatC  h'J  t0  U~  minute;  tfft  SW,  rabbit,  in  1  to  H 
mute,  clog,  1  to  3  minutes-;  horse  and  ox,  5. to  13  minutes;  man,  3  to  4  minutes;  solidifica 
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tion  is  completed  in  9  to  11  minutes  (Arassc).]  The  blood  of  invertebrates,  which  is  usually 
colourless  when  it  is  oxidised  (§  32),  forms  a  soft,  whitish  clot  of  fibrin.  Even  in  lymph  and 
chyle  a  small  soft  clot  is  formed. 

V.  When  coagulation  occurs,  the  aggregate  condition  of  the  fibrin-factors  is 
altered,  so  that  heat  must  be  set  free  (Valentin,  1844). 

VI.  In  blood  shed  from  an  artery,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  diminishes  from  the 
time  of  its  being  shed  until  coagulation  is  completed  (Pfluger  and  Zuntz).  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  decomposition  in  the  blood,  whereby  an  acid  is  developed,  which 
diminishes  the  alkalinity  (p.  2). 

VII.  During  coagulation  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  0  in  the  blood,  although 
a  similar  decrease  also  occurs  in  non-coagulated  blood.  Traces  of  ammonia  are  also 
given  off,  which  Richardson  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

[This  is  refuted — (1)  by  the  fact  that  blood,  when  collected  under  mercury  (whereby  no  escape 
of  ammonia  is  possible)  also  coagulates  ;  and  (2)  by  the  following  experiment  of  Lister  :— He 
placed  two  ligatures  on  a  vein  containing  blood,  moistening  one-half  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
vein  with  ammonia,  leaving  the  other  half  intact.  The  blood  coagulated  in  the  first  half,  and 
not  in  the  other,  owing  to  the  properties  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  of  the  former  being  altered. 
Neither  the  decrease  of  0  nor  the  evolution  of  ammonia  seems  to  have  any  causal  connection 
with  the  formation  of  fibrin.] 

Pathological. — When  the  blood  coagulates  within  the  vessels  during  life,  the  process  is  called 
thrombosis,  and  the  coagulum  or  plug  so  formed  is  termed  a  thrombus.  When  a  clot  of  blood 
or  other  body  is  carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  another  part  of  the  vascular  system  where  it 
blocks  up  a  vessel,  the  plug  is  called  an  embolus,  and  the  result  embolism. 

Coagulable  Fluids. — With  regard  to  coagulability,  fluids  containing  proteids 
may  be  classified  thus  : — 

(1)  Those  that  coagulate  spontaneously,  i.e.,  blood,  lymph,  chyle. 

(2)  Those  capable  of  coagulating,  e.g. ,  fluids  secreted  pathologically  in  serous  cavities  ;  for 
example,  hydrocele  fluid,  which,  as  usually  containing  fibrinogen  only,  does  not  coagulate 
spontaneously,  but  it  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  fibrino-plastin  and  ferment  (or  of  blood- 
serum,  in  which  both  occur). 

(3)  Those  which  do  not  coagulate,  e.g.,  milk  or  seminal  fluid,  wliich  do  not  seem  to  contain 
fibrinogen. 

29.  CAUSE  OF  THE  COAGULATION  OF  BLOOD.  — [Hewson's  Experiments  (1772). —Hewson 
tied  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  between  two  ligatures,  removed  it,  and  then  suspended  it  by  one  end 
(fig.  28).    He  found  that  the  blood  remained  fluid  for  a  long  time  (48  hours),  the 
red  corpuscles  sank  (RC),  and  left  a  clear  layer  of  plasma  on  the  surface  (P).  On 
drawing  off  some  of  this  clear  plasma  it  coagulated,  thus  proving  coagulation  to 
be  due  to  changes  in  the  plasma.    If  a  glass  rod  be  pushed  through  the  wall  of 
the  vessel  into  the  fluid,  coagulation  begins  around  the  foreign  body.    The  glass 
rod,  however,  must  not  be  perfectly  smooth.    Lister  repeated  this  experiment, 
and  found  that, 'even  if  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  be  opened  and  the  blood  freely 
"wc  exposed  to  the  air,  coagulation  is  but  slightly  hastened.    He  showed  that  the 
blood  might  be  poured  from  one  vein  into  another,  just  as  one  might  pour  fluid 
from  one  test-tube  into  another.    In  this  case  there  were  two  test-tubes,  i.e. ,  the 
-RC  veins— and  although  the  blood,  on  being  poured  from  the  one  to  the  other,  came 
into  contact  with  the  air,  it  did  not  coagulate.    Hewson,  however,  found  that 
blood  poured  from  the  vein  into  a  glass  vessel  coagulated  so  that,  in  Ins  opinion, 
the  blood-vessels  exerted  a  restraining  influence  on  coagulation.    By  cooling  the 
blood  and  preventing  it  from  coagulating,  he  proved  that  coagulation  was  no 
due  to  the  loss  of  heat.    Nor  could  it  be  a  vital  act,  as  sodic  sulphate »  or  otbei 
neutral  salt  prevented  coagulation  indefinitely,  but  coagulation  took  place  when 
ilS-  28'      the  blood  was  diluted  with  water.] 
Vein  of  horse     [Buchanan's  Researches. -The  serous  sacs  of  the  body  contain  a  fluid  which 
tied  between  inLsome  reSpects  closely  resembles  lymph     The  pericardial  fluid  of  some  animals 
two  ligatures.  coacmiates  spontaneously  (e.g.,  in  the  rabbit,  ox,  horse,  and  sheep)  if  the  fluid  be 

WC,  white  fl  .d  d  t  C0Jaguiate  spontaneously.  The  fluid  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ot 
and  RC  red  e  ^stis  sometimes  accumulates  to  a  great  extent,  and  constitutes  hydrocele,  but 
corpuscles.     th ^testis  som  jtt  ^  ^  .        ^^Jflii  theTe  fS 

found,  however,  that  if  to  the  fluid  of  ascites,  l^^^^^^^^^jf^ 
clear  blood-serum,  then  coagulation  takes  place,  i.e.   two  fluids-neithei  ot  wnicn  > 
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tendency  hi  itself  to  coagulate-form  a  clot  when  they  are  mixed  (1831).  He  also  found  that 
if" washed  blood-clot "  (which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fibrin  and  colourless  corpuscles)  be 
added  to  hydrocele  fluid,  coagulation  occurred.  He  compared  the  action  of  washed  blood-clot 
to  the  action  of  rennet  in  coagulating  milk,  and  he  imagined  the  agents  which  determined  the 
angulation  to  be  colourless  corpuscles.  Thus,  the  buffy  coat  of  horses'  blood  is  a  powerful  agent, 
and  it  contains  numerous  colourless  corpuscles.  He  finally  concluded  that  some  constituent  m 
the  plasma,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  a  "soluble  fibrin,"  is  acted  upon  by  the  colourless 
corpuscles  and  converted  into  fibrin.  The  soluble  fibrin  of  Buchanan  is  comparable  to  the 
fibrinogen  in  Hammarsten's  theory.    Buchanan,  however,  did  not  separate  the  substance.  J 

[Denis's  Plasmine  (1859).—  Denis  mixed  uncoagulated  blood  with  a  saturated  solution  ot 
sodic  sulphate,  and  allowed  the  corpuscles  to  subside.  The  salted  plasma  thus  obtained  he  pre- 
cipitated with'sodic  chloride.  The  precipitate,  when  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodic 
chloride,  he  called  plasmine.  If  plasmine  be  mixed  with  water,  it  coagulates  spontaneously, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  while  another  proteid  remains  in  solution.  According  to 
the  view  of  Denis,  fibrin  is  produced  by  the  splitting  up  of  plasmine  into  two  bodies— fibrin 
ami  a  soluble  proteid.] 

[If  to  plasma,  e.g.,  from  horse's  blood,  there  be  added  NaCl  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent.,  a 
white  viscid  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  If  this  precipitate  be  removed,  and  more  NaCl  added, 
or  MgS04  crystals,  another  proteid,  white  and  granular,  is  precipitated.  The  former  is  fibrinogen, 
and  the  latter  para-globulin,  so  that  the  so-called  plasmine  of  Denis  really  consists  of  two 
proteids;  only  the  former,  however,  is  converted  into  fibrin.] 

[Briicke's  experiments  were  directed  to  the  question  why  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  within 
the  vessels.  Hewson  had  shown  that  blood  remains  fluid  for  6-14  hours  in  the  vessels  after  the 
death  of  the  animal  (dog).  In  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals,  e.g.,  the  turtle  at+_l°  C,  the 
blood  remained  fluid  for  six  to  eight  days.  Again,  the  blood  remained  fluid  in  the  excised  heart 
of  a  turtle  kept  moist  under  a  bell  jar  as  long  as  the  heart  continued  to  beat  and  until  the 
cardiac  walls  lost  their  excitability.  A  foreign  body  introduced  into  the  blood-vessels  was  soon 
surrounded  with  a  clot  of  fibrin,  which  was  always  deposited  on  the  foreign  body  itself  and  not 
on  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  same  results  were  obtained  in  mammals,  and  especially 
in  new-born  animals.  This  action  of  the  vascular  wall  in  preventing  coagulation  only  exists  as 
long  as  the  wall  itself  is  intact  and  alive.] 

[Lister  maintained  that  the  blood  has  no  spontaneous  tendency  to  clot,  as  Briicke  supposed, 
but  that  it  only  clots  when  brought  into  contact  with  foreign  matter,  and  this  is  the  view  nowr 
generally  held.] 

[A.  Schmidt's  Researches  (1861). — This  observer  rediscovered  the  chief  facts  already  known 
to  'Buchanan,  viz.,  that  some  fluids  which  do  not  coagulate  spontaneously  clot  when  mixed 
with  other  fluids,  which  show  no  tendency  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  e.g.,  hydrocele  fluid  and 
blood-serum.  He  isolated  from  these  fluids  the  bodies  described  as  fibrinogen  and  fibrino- 
plastin.  The  bodies  so  obtained  were  not  pure,  but  Schmidt  supposed  that  the  formation  of 
fibrin  was  due  to  the  interaction  of  these  two  proteids.  The  reason  hydrocele  fluid  does  not 
coagulate,  he  says,  is  that  it  contains  fibrinogen  and  no  fibrino-plastin,  while  blood-serum  con- 
tains the  latter,  but  not  the  former.  Schmidt  afterwards  discovered  that  these  two  substances 
may  be  present  in  a  fluid,  and  yet  coagulation  may  not  occur  (e.g.,  occasionally  in  hydrocele 
fluid).  He  supposed,  therefore,  that  blood  or  blood-serum  contained  some  other  constituent 
necessary  for  coagulation.  This  he  afterwards  isolated  in  an  impure  condition  and  called 
fibrin-ferment.  ] 

A.  Schmidt's  theory  of  Coagulation  is  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the  coming 
together  of  two  proteid  substances  which  occur  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  viz.: — (1) 
fibrinogen,  i.e.,  the  substance  which  yields  the  chief  mass  of  the  fibrin,  and  (2) 
fibrino-plastic  substance  or  fibrino-plastin.  The  latter  terms  are  iioav  rarely  used, 
having  been  replaced  by  either  of  the  following — serum-globulin  or  para-globulin, 
§  32.  In  order  to  determine  the  coagulation  a  ferment  seems  to  be  necessary,  and 
this  is  supplied  by  (3)  the  fibrin-ferment.  [Reviewing  all  the  evidence,  it  Seems 
quite  certain  that  para-globulin  is  not  concerned  in  the  process  of  coagulation,  so 
that  Schmidt's  theory  has  now  given  place  to  that  of  Hammarsten  (p  41).] 

1.  Properties  of  Fibrinogen  and  fibrino-plastin.— The v  belong  to  the  group  of 
proteids  called  globulins,  i.e.,  they  arc  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble  in 
dilute  salme  solutions  (e.g.,  common  salt,  §  249),  and  are  not  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  well-marked  chemical  characters.     Still  they  differ  as  follows  :— 

Fibrino-plastin  or  Serum-globulin  is  mor  isily  precipitated  from  its  solutions 

than  fibrinogen.  It  is  more  readily  redissolved  when  once  it  is  precipitated.  It 
forms  when  precipitated  a  very  light  granular  powder,  [and  its  saline  solution 
coagulates  at  75°  C.]. 
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Fibrinogen  adheres  as  a  sticky  deposit,  bo  the  side  of  the  vessel.  It  coagulates 
at  56°  C. 

On  account  of  their  great  similarity,  both  substances  are  not  usually  prepared 
from  blood-plasma.  Fibrinogen  is  prepared  from  serous  transudations  (pericardial, 
abdominal,  or  pleuritic  fluid,  or  the  fluid  of  hydrocele),  which  contain  no  fibrino- 
plastin.  F ibrino-plastin  is  most  readily  prepared  from  serum,  in  which  there  is 
still  plenty  of  fibrino-plastin,  but  no  fibrinogen. 

2.  Preparation  of  Fibrino-plastin,  Serum-globulin,  or  Paraglobulin.— (a) 
Dilute  blood-serum  with  twelve  times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  water,  and  almost 

.  neutralise  it  with  acetic  acid  [add  4  drops  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid 
to  every  120  c.c.  of  diluted  serum]  \  or  (6)  pass  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
the  diluted  serum,  which  soon  becomes  turbid ;  after  a  time  a  fine  white  powder, 
copious  and  granular,  is  precipitated. 

[(c)  Method  of  Hammarsten  for  Serum-globulin. — All  the  serum-globulin  in 
serum  is  not  precipitated  either  by  adding  acetic  acid  or  by  C02.  Hammarsten 
found,  however,  that  if  crystals  of  magnesium  sulphate  be  added  to  complete 
saturation,  it  precipitates  the  serum-globulin,  but  does  not  precipitate  serum- 
albumin  ;  serum-globulin  is  more  abundant  than  serum-albumin  in  the  serum  of 
the  ox  and  horse,  Avhile  in  man  and  the  rabbit  the  reverse  obtains  ;  (compare  §  32).] 

Schmidt  found  that  100  c.c.  of  the  serum  of  ox  lood  yielded  0"7  to  0'8  grm.  ;  horse's 
serum,  0-3  to  0'56  grm.  of  dry  fibrino-plastin.  Fibrino-plastin  occurs  not  only  in  serum,  but 
also  in  red  blood-corpuscles,  in  the  fluids  of  connective-tissue,  and  in  the  juices  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Preparation  of  Fibrinogen.— This  is  best  prepared  from  hydrocele  fluid, 

although  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  fluids  of  serous  cavities,  e.g.,  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  or  peritoneum.  It  does  not  exist  in  blood-serum,  although  it  does 
exist  in  blood-plasma,  lymph,  and  chyle,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  a 
stream  of  C02,  after  the  paraglobulin  is  precipitated,  (a)  Dilute  hydrocele  fluid 
with  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  pass  a  stream  of  C02  through  it 
for  a  long  time,  (b)  Add  powdered  common  salt  to  saturation  to  a  serous  transudation, 
when  a  sticky  glutinous  (not  very  abundant)  precipitate  of  fibrinogen  is  obtained. 

[Hammarsten  and  Eichwald  find  that,  although  paraglobulin  and  fibrinogen  are  soluble  in 
solutions  of  common  salt  (containing  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  salt),  a  saline  solution  of  12  to  16 
per  cent,  is  required  to  precipitate  the  fibrinogen,  leaving  still  in  solution  paraglobulin,  which 
is  not  precipitated  until  the  amount  of  salt  exceeds  20  per  cent.] 

Properties  of  the  so-called  Fibrin-Factors. — They  are  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
but  dissolve  in  water  containing  0  in  solution.  Both  are  soluble  in  very  dilute 
alkalies,  e.g.,  caustic  soda,  and  are  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  C02.  They 
are  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  e.g.,  of  common  salt— Uke  all  globulins— but 
if  a  certain  amount  of  common  salt  and  some  other  salts,  e.g.,  MgS04,  be  added  m 
excess,  they  are  precipitated.  Very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  them,  but 
after  several  hours  they  become  changed  into  a  body  resembling  syntonin  or  acid- 
albumin  (§  249,  III.).  Fibrinogen  held  in  solution  by  common  salt  coagulates  at 
52°  to  55°  C.  [Fredericq  finds  the  fibrinogen  exists  as  suck  in  the  plasma ;  it 
coa<nilates  at  56°  C,  and  the  plasma  thereafter  is  uncoagulable  spontaneously.] 

4°  Preparation  of  the  Fibrin-Ferment.— (a)  Mix  blood-serum  (ox)  with  twenty 
times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  and  after  one  month  filter  off  the  deposit  thereby 
produced  The  deposit  on  the  filter  consists  of  coagulated  insoluble  albumin  and  the 
ferment :  dry  it  carefully  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  reduce  to  a  powder  Triturate 
1  aram  of  the  powder  with  65  c.c.  of  water  f or  ten  minutes,  and  I. Iter  lhe 
ferment  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  passes  through  the  filter,  while  the 
coagulated  albumin  remains  behind. 

Ub)  Gamgee's  Method. -Buchanan's  "  washed  blood-clot "  (p.  39)  is  digested  in  an  8  per  cent 
solutio^fomrnon  salt.    The  solution  so  obtained  possesses  in  an  intense  degree  the  properties 
of  Schmidt's  fibrin-ferment.] 
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In  the  preparation  of  fibrino-plnstin,  the  ferment  is  carried  down  with  it  mechanically.  The 
ferment  seems  to  be  formed  first  in  fluids  outside  the  body,  very  probably  by  the  dissolution  ot 
the  colourless  corpuscles.  More  ferment  is  formed  in  the  blood  the  longer  the  interval  between 
its  bein°-  shed  and  its  coagulation.  It  is  destroyed  at  70°  C.  Blood  flowing  directly  from  an 
artery  into  alcohol  contains  no  ferment.  It  is  also  formed  in  other  protoplasmic  parts 
(JSausehmbaeh),  e.g.,  in  dead  muscle,  brain,  supra-renal  capsule,  spermatozoa,  testicle .  (loa  and 
Pcllacani),  and  in  vegetable  micro-organisms  [e.g.,  yeast]  and  protozoa  {Grohmann),  [so  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  general  product  of  protoplasm.  As  the  ferment  does  not  pre-exist  m 
colourless  blood-corpuscles,  it  seems  to  be  formed  from  some  mother-substance  in  them,  the 
blood-plasma  itself  decomposing  this  substance.] 

Coagidation  Experiments. — According  to  A.  Schmidt,  if  pure  solutions  of  (1)  fibrinogen,  (2) 
fibrino-plastin,  and  (3)  fibrin-ferment  be  mixed,  fibrin  is  formed.  [As  we  have  already  seen,  (2) 
is  not  essential.]  The  process  goes  on  best  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  ;  it  is  delayed  at  0"  ; 
and  the  ferment  is  destroyed  at  the  boiling-point.  The  presence  of  0  seems  necessary  for 
coagulation.  The  amount  of  the  ferment  appears  to  be  immaterial ;  large  quantities  produce 
more  rapid  coagulation,  but  the  amount  of  fibrin  formed  is  not  greater. 

[Foa  and  Pellacani  find  that  a  filtered  watery  extract  of  fresh  brain,  supra-renal  capsules, 
testis,  thymus,  and  some  other  tissues,  when  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  rabbit,  causes 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  heart,  death  being  caused  by  the 
action  of  a  substance  identical  with  the  fibrin-ferment.] 

[Nature  of  the  fibrin-ferment. — It  is  a  proteid  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  globulins,  and, 
according  to  Halliburton,  it  has  the  properties  of  a  cell-globulin,  i.e.,  a  globulin  obtained  from 
the  disintegration  of  cells,  e.g.,  leucocytes  or  lymph-corpuscles  (p.  33).  The  fibrin-ferment  is 
(almost)  identical  with  this  cell-globulin.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  active  blood-ferment 
may  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living  animal  without  causing  coagulation  within 
the  blood-vessels.    It  may  be  that  the  ferment  is  destroyed  within  the  vascular  system.] 

[What  the  exact  nature  of  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment  is  on  the  fibrinogen  in  shed  blood  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  the  amount  of  fibrin  formed  is  always  slightly  less  than  the  amount  of 
fibrinogen  acted  on,  there  being  always  formed  a  small  amount  of  another  globulin.  If  the 
solution  of  fibrin -ferment  be  boiled,  all  its  coagulation-determining  properties  are  at  once  and 
permanently  destroyed.] 

The  amount  of  salts  present  has  a  remarkable  relation  to  coagulation.  Unless  a 
certain  amount  of  salts  be  present  in  the  fluid  (1  per  cent.  NaCl),  coagulation 
takes  place  slowly  or  partially.  Freund  has  shown  that  the  process  of  coagulation 
is  always  accompanied  by  an  excretion  of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
Fibrin  contains  a  constant  amount  of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  (p.  36). 
Coagulable  fluids  coagidate  after  the  addition  of  these  salts  ;  they  do  not  coagulate 
in  the  absence  of  these  salts.  The  action  of  adhesion  (p.  37)  in  accelerating 
coagulation  is  said  to  depend  on  the  occurrence  of  the  interaction  during  life  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  or  alkaline  phosphates  present  specially  in  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  blood  with  the  lime  and  magnesia  salts  present  especially  in  the  plasma, 
[Green  finds  that  calcium  sulphate  brings  about  coagulation  in  plasma  which  shows 
little  or  no  tendency  to  clot,  while  coagulation  in  its  absence  is  almost  or  quite 
prevented.] 

[Ringer  and  Sainsbury  have  studied  the  influence  of  salts  on  the  clotting  of  blood  (and  also 
certain  pathological  fluids,  e.g.,  of  ascites,  hydrocele  fluid,  and  milk).  They  confirm  Green's 
statement  that  calcium  sulphate  is  an  essential  to  the  act  of  clotting,  but  they  find  that  calcium 
chloride  also  acts  very  efficiently  in  determining  coagulation.  The  salts  of  strontium  and 
oanum  act  hke  those  of  calcium  sulphate,  but  are  less  powerful.  The  soda  and  potash  salts 
(JNaU  and  KC1),  on  the  other  hand,  restrain,  prolong,  or  prevent  the  act  of  coagulation  :  but 
the  soda  salts  are  rather  move  powerful  than  the  potassium  salts.  The  addition  of  lime  salts 
overcomes  the  restraining  influence  of  the  soda  and  potash  salts,  so  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  the  salts  of  lime  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  potassium  and  sodium  on  the  other.] 

When  blood  or  blood-plasma  coagulates,  all  the  fibrinogen  is  used  up,  so  that  the 
serum  contains  only  fibrino-plastin  and  fibrin-ferment;  hence  the  addition  of 
Hydrocele  fluid  (which  contains  fibrinogen)  to  serum  causes  coagulation. 

LHamrnarsten's  Theory  of  Coagulation;— Hammarsten's  researches  led  him  to 
oeiieve  that  horrno-plastin  is  quite  unnecessary  for  coagulation.  According  to 
him,  fibrin  is  formed  from  one  body,  viz.,  fibrinogen,  which  is  present  in  plasma 
when  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  fibrin-ferment;  the  latter,  however,  has  not  been 
Obtained  in  a  pure  state.    Neither  he  nor  Schmidt  assort  that  this  body  is  of  the 
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nature  of  a  ferment,  although  they  use  the  term  for  convenience.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  fibrin  maybe  formed  when  no  fibrino-plastin  is  present,  coagulation 
being  caused  by  the  addition  of  calcic  chloride  or  casein  prepared  in  a  special  way 
One  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment  on  fibrinogen 
seems  to  be  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  If  the  latter  be  completely  removed  the 
formation  of  fibrin  does  not  take  place.  Lime  salts  seem  to  be  in  some  way 
essential  to  the  process,  e.g.,  calcic  sulphate,  while  others  attach  importance  to  the 
presence  of  NaCX] 

[The  main  drift  of  the  foregoing  evidence  points  to  the  presence  of  one  proteid 
—fibrinogen— which  exists  dissolved  hi  the  blood-plasma,  and  which  under 
certain  circumstances  yields  fibrin.  In  shed  blood  this  act  seems  to  be  determined 
by  a  ferment,  perhaps  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  colourless  corpuscles 
(and  blood-platelets  1),  which  occurs  when  blood  is  shed.] 

[It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  certain  salts  seems  necessary  to 
the  act  of  coagulation.  As  the  question  at  present  stands,  three  factors  are  recog- 
nised in  the  equation  : — 

(1)  A  coagulable  proteid  (fibrinogen). 

(2)  A  ferment. 

(3)  Certain  salts. 

Up  till  recently  the  first  two  have  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention, 
but  that  the  third  factor  is  also  an  important  one  is  shown  by  the  above-mentioned 
researches.] 

30.  SOURCE  OF  THE  FIBRIN-FACTORS— Al.  Schmidt  maintains  that  all  the  three 
substances  out  of  which  fibrin,  according  to  him,  is  formed  arise  from  the  breaking  up  of  colour- 
less blood-corpuscles.  In  the  blood  of  man  and  mammals  fibrinogen  exists  dissolved  in  the 
circulating  blood  as  a  dissolution-product  of  the  retrogressive  changes  of  the  white  corpuscles. 
Plasma  contains  dissolved  fibrinogen  and  serum-albumin.  The  circulating  blood  is  very  rich  in 
colourless  blood-corpuscles — much  richer,  indeed,  than  was  formerly  supposed.  As  soon  as 
blood  is  shed  from  an  artery,  enormous  numbers  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  arc  dissolved — 
according  to  Al.  Schmidt,  717  per  cent,  (horse).  First  the  body  of  the  cell  disappears,  and 
then  the  nucleus.  The  products  of  their  dissolution  are  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  and  one  of 
these  products  is  fibrino-plastin.  At  the  same  time  the  fibrin-ferment  is  also  produced,  so  that 
it  would  seem  not  to  exist  in  the  intact  blood-corpuscles.  Fibrino-plastin  and  fibrin-ferment  are 
also  produced  by  the  "  transition  forms"  of  blood-corpuscles,  i.e.,  those  forms  which  are 
intermediate  between  the  red  and  the  white  corpuscles.  They  seem  to  break  up  immediately 
after  blood  is  shed.    The  blood-plates  (p.  19)  are  also,  probably,  sources  of  these  substances. 

The  leucocytes  have  different  degrees  of  resistance  ;  those  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  are  more 
resistant  than  those  of  the  blood,  and  amongst  the  latter  themselves  there  are  various  degrees 
(Heyl). 

In  amphibians  and  birds  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  rapidly  break  up  after  blood  is  shed, 
and  yield  the  substance  or  substances  which  form  fibrin.  Al.  Schmidt  convinced  himself  that 
in  these  animals  fibrinogen  is  originally  a  constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  according  to  Schmidt's  view,  that  as  soon  as  the  blood-corpuscles, 
white  or  red,  are  dissolved,  the  fibrin-factors  pass  into  solution,  and  the  formation  of  fibrin 
by  the  interaction  of  the  three  substances  will  ensue. 

If  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  be  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal,  the  leucocytes 
are  dissolved  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood,  so  that  death  takes  place  by  diffuse  coagulation. 
Should  the  animal  survive  the  immediate  danger  of  death,  the  blood,  owing  to  the  want  of 
leucocytes,  is  completely  incapable  of  coagulating  (Groth).  | 

[And.  Buchanan  thought  that  the  potential  element  of  his  "washed  blood-clot'  resided  in 
the  colourless  corpuscles,  "primary  cells  or  vesicles."  He,  like  Schmidt,  found  that  the 
buffy  coat  of  horses'  blood,  which  is  very  rich  in  white  corpuscles,  produced  coagulation  rapidly. 
Buchanan  compared  the  action  of  his  washed  clot  to  that  of  rennet  in  coagulating  milk.] 

Pathological.— Al.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils  have  shown  that  some  ferment,  probably  derived 
from  the  dissolution  of  colourless  corpuscles,  is  found  in  circulating  blood,  and  that  it  is  more 
abundant  in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood,  while  it  is  most  abundant  in  shed  blood.  It  is 
specially  remarkable  that  in  septic  fever  the  amount  of  ferment  in  blood  may  increase  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  permit  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  coagulation  (thrombosis),  which  may  even 
produce  death  (Am.  Kohler).  In  febrile  cases  generally,  the  amount  of  ferment  is  somewhat 
more  abundant  (Edclberg  and  Birk).    After  the  injection  of  ichor  into  the  blood  an  enormous 
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number  of  colourless  corpuscles  are  dissolved  {F.  Hoffmann).  The  injection  of  peptone,  Hb, 
aud  to  a  less  decree  of  distilled  water,  is  followed  by  dissolution  oi  numerous  leucocytes. 

There  are  changes  in  the  blood,  constituting  true  blood  diseases,  in  which  the  physiological 
metabolism  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is  enormously  increased,  so  that  the  metabolic  products 
accumulate  ill  the  blood  {Alex.  Schmidt).  The  result  of  this  is  spontaneous  coagulation  within 
the  circulatory  system,  and  death  even  may  occur ;  there  is  always  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture.   After  such  a  condition  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  diminished. 

31.  Formation  of  Fibrin. — After  several  observers  had  shown  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
(bird,  horse,  frog)  participate  in  the  production  of  fibrin,  Landois  observed,  in  1874,  under  the 
microscope  that°the  stromata  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  mammals  passed  into  fibrin.  If  a 
drop  of  defibrinated  rabbit's  blood  be  placed  in  serum  of  frog's  blood,  without  mixing  them,  the 
red  corpuscles  can  be  seen  collecting  together;  their  surfaces  are  sticky,  and  they  can  only  be 
separated  by  a  moderate  pressure  on  the  cover-glass,  whereby  some  of  the  now  spherical  corpuscles 
are  drawn  out  into  threads.  The  corpuscles  soon  become  spherical,  and  those  at  the  margin 
allow  the  haemoglobin  to  escape  ;  the  decolorisation  progresses,  from  the  margin  inwards,  until 
at  last  there  remain  masses  of  stroma  adhering  together.  The  stroma-substance  is  very  sticky, 
but  soon  the  cell-contours  disappear,  and  the  stromata  adhere  and  form  fine  fibres.  Thus 
(according  to  Landois)  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  red  blood-corpuscles  can  be  traced  step 
by  step.  The  red  corpuscles  of  man  and  animals,  when  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  other 
animals,  show  much  the  same  phenomena. 

Stroma-Fibrin  and  Plasma-Fibrin. — Landois  calls  fibrin  formed  direct  from  stroma,  stroma- 
fibrin  ;  fibrin  formed  in  the  usual  way,  plasma-fibrin.  The  stroma-fibrin  is  closely  related 
chemically  to  stroma  itself ;  as  yet,  however,  the  two  kinds  of  fibrin  have  not  been  sharply 
distinguished  chemically.  Substances  which  rapidly  dissolve  red  corpuscles  cause  extensive 
coagulation,  e.g.,  injection  of  bile  or  bile  salts,  or  lake-coloured  blood,  into  arteries.  After  the 
injection  of  foreign  blood  the  newly-injected  blood  often  breaks  up  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
recipient,  while  the  finer  vessels  are  frequently  found  plugged  with  small  thrombi  (§  102). 

32.  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  PLASMA  AND  SERUM. — I.  Proteids 

occur  to  the  amount  of  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  tlie  plasma.  Only  0-2  per  cent,  of 
these  go  to  form  fibrin.  After  the  formation  of  the  fibrin  the  plasma  is  converted 
into  serum.  The  sp.  gr.  of  human  serum  is  1027  to  1029.  It  contains  several 
proteids.  [According  to  Hammarsten,  human  serum  contains  9-207  per  cent,  of 
solids, — of  these,  3-103  =  serum-globulin,  and  4 -51 6  =  serum-albumin,  i.e.,  in  the 
ratio  of  1  :  1-511.  In  horse-serum  the  proportion  is  4  5  :  2-6,  in  ox-serum 
4-16  :  3-329,  and  rabbit-serum  1-78  :  4-43.  The  total  amount  of  proteids  in  blood 
seems  to  be  much  more  constant  than  are  the  relative  proportions  of  serum-albumin 
and  serum-globulin  (Salvioli).] 

[The  following  table,  compiled  by  Gamgee  from  Hammarsten's  researches,  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  serum-globulin  to  serum-albumin  varies  remarkably  ;  in  some  cases  serum- 
globulin  is  the  most  abundant  proteid  in  the  serum  of  some  animals,  while  in  others  it  is  the 
reverse : — 


Variety  of  Serum. 

Total  solids 
in  100  parts. 

Total  pro- 
teids in  100 
parts. 

Serum  - 
globulin  in 
100  parts. 

1 

Serum- 
albumin  in 
100  parts. 

Lecithin, 
fat,  salts, 
&c.,  in  100 
parts. 

Ratio  of 
Serum- 
globuliu  to 
Serum- 
albumin. 

From  blood  of  horse, 
>>          j)  ox, 
,.        ,,     man, . 
,,  rabbit, 

8-597 

8-  965 

9-  207 
7-525 

7-257 
7-499 
7-619 
6-225 

4-565 
4-169 
3-103 
1-788 

2-  677 

3-  329 

4-  516 
4-436 

1-340 
1-466 
1-587 
1-299 

1  :  0-591 
1  :  0-842 
1  : 1-511 
1:2-5  ] 

(a)  Serum-globulin  or  Paraglobulin  (2  to  4  per  cent.).  If  crystals  of 
magnesium  sulphate  be  added  to  saturation  to  serum  at  35°  C,  serum-globulin  is 
precipitated,  but  not  serum-albumin.  It  is  soluble  in  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  coagulates  at  69-75°  C.    Its  specific  rotatory  power  is-47°-8 


rdft^HS^  Wa?  d.e9CI'ibe^  by  Panum  under  the  name  of  "serum-casein 
bcnmidt,  as   hbnno-plastic  substance"  ;  and  by  Kulnie,  as  "paraglobulin."] 


by  Al. 
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(b)  Serum-albumin  (3-4  per  cent.).    Its  solution begins  to  be  turbid  at  60°  C 
i°£ at7f  ZT  at  If  ('r       fl^.^oming  slfghtly  more  alkalSe  at  & 
r""    "  111 '     11  s;ull,,"u  cHonde  be  cautl°usly  added  in  serum,  the  coagulating 
tenM,eratm-e  may  be  lowered  to  50"  C.    Its  specific  rotatory  power  is  from  -  62  6 

rw   T?m(      i  18  cl,ian&etl  "itosyntonin  or  acid-albumin  by  the  action  of 

dilute  HC1,  and  by  dilute  alkalies  into  alkali-albuminate. 

[Effects  of  Starvation  -Starvation  diminishes  the  quantity  of  albumin,  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  globulin.  During  the  time  a  Rhine  salmon  is  in  fresh  water  TeSfSn? 
rftiK'SSft^ffi  Ce,lt  f^i1'  ™«ht>.™>  thetestes  and  varies  i~  at  tie  expose 
A  filobfi  oJ^SSf )j  a"  ^  r"ie  time  ^  gl0bulins  °f  the  Wood-closely  related  to 
In  tl?i  n  ov        m«scle-are  increased  in  amount,  the  maximum  of  this  increase  corresponding 

Jhe  albZbs  ]  1  *  °Vary  {BimgC)-    The  gl°bulinS  ai'e  incl'eased  at  the  ex£nse  °f 

Senim-albumin  is  absent  from  the  blood  of  starving  snakes  (the  alimentary  canal  being 
empty),  and  reappears  alter  they  are  fed  (Tiegel),  so  that  in  a  digesting  snake  the  blood 
contains  both  proteids. 

[Semm-Albumui  v.  Egg-Albumin. -Although  serum-albumin  is  closely  related  to  e^g- 
albumin,  they  differ— (a)  as  regards  their  action  upon  polarised  light ;  (6)  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  adding  HC1  or  HN03  is  readily  soluble  in  4  c.c.  of  the  reagent  in  the  case  of  serum- 
albumin,  wliile  the  precipitate  in  egg-albumin  is  dissolved  with  very  great  difficulty  ;  (c)  e^- 
albumin,  injected  into  the  veins,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  a  foreign  body,  while  serum-albumm 
is  not ;  (d)  serum-albumin  is  not  coagulated  by  ether,  while  egg-albumin  is,  if  the  solution  is 
not  alkaline  (§  249).  Serum-albumin  has  never  been  obtained  free  from  salts,  even  when 
dialysed  for  a  very  long  time.] 

After  all  the  serum-globulin  in  serum  is  precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate,  serum-albumin 
still  remains  in  solution.  If  this  solution  be  heated  to  40  or  50°  C.  a  copious  precipitate  of 
non-coagulated  serum-albumin  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  If  the  serum-albumin  be 
filtered  from  the  fluid,  and  if  the  clear  fluid  be  heated  to  over  60°  C,  Fredericq  found  that  it 
becomes  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of  other  proteids  ;  the  amount  of  these  other  bodies, 
however,  is  small. 

[Proteids  of  the  Serum. — Halliburton  has  shown  by  the  method  of  "fractional 
heat-coagulation"  (i.e.,  ascertaining  the  temperature  at  which  a  proteid  is 
coagulated,  filtering  the  fluid  and  again  heating  the  filtrate  to  a  higher  temperature), 
that  from  the  same  fluid  perhaps  two  or  more  proteids,  all  with  different  tempera- 
tures of  coagulation,  may  be  obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  reaction 
constant.  He  finds  that  serum-globulin  coagulates  at  75°C,  while  serum-albumin 
in  reality  consists  of  three  proteids,  which  coagulate  at  different  temperatures :  (a) 
at  73°,  (0)  at  77°,  and  (y)  at  84°  C] 

[Precipitation  by  Salts. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  not  only  precipitates  serum-globulin,  but  also 
fibrinogen.  The  fluid  must  be  shaken  for  several  hours  to  get  complete  saturation.  Sodic 
sulphate,  when  added  to  serum  deprived  of  its  globulin  by  MgS04,  precipitates  serum-albumin, 
but  it  produces  no  precipitate  with  pure  serum.  In  this  way  serum-albumin  may  be  obtained 
in  a  pure,  uncoagulated,  and  still  soluble  condition.  Serum-globulin  is  thrown  down  by  sodic 
nitrate,  acetate,  or  carbonate  ;  while  all  the  proteids  of  the  serum  are  precipitated  by  potassic 
acetate  or  phosphate,  and  the  same  result  is  brought  about  by  adding  two  salts,  e.g.,  MgS04 
and  Na2S04  (in  this  case  sodio-magnesia  sulphate  is  formed)  ;  MgS04  and  NaN03 ;  MgS04  and 
KI  ;  NaCl  and  Na2S04.  After  serum-globulin  is  thrown  down  by  MgS04,  the  addition  of 
MgS04  and  Na2S04  or  the  double  salt,  precipitates  the  serum-albumin,  which  is  still  soluble  in 
water.  As  sulphate  of  ammonia  precipitates  all  the  proteids  except  peptones,  it  may  be  used 
(Halliburton).  ] 

[The  plasma  of  Invertebrata  (decapod  crustaceans,  some  gasteropods,  cephalopods.  &e.)  clots 
like  vertebrate  blood,  and  contains  fibrinogen,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  found  in  it  a  substance 
corresponding  to  htemoglobin,  and  called  by  Fredericq,  hsemocyanin.  It  exists  like  Hb  in  two 
conditions,  one  reduced  and  the  other  oxy-hsemocyanin,  the  former  being  colourless,  the  latter 
blue.  In  its  general  characters  it  resembles  Hb,  although  it  contains  copper  instead  of  iron, 
and  gives  no  absorption-bands  (Halliburton).  In  the  blood  of  some  decapod  crustaceans  there 
is  a  reddish  pigment,  tetronerythrin,  which  is  identical  with  that  in  the  exoskeleton  and 
hypoderm.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  lipochromes,  like  some  of  the  pigments  of  the  retina. 
The  hajmocyanin  is  respiratory  in  function,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  contained  in  the 
plasma,  and  not  in  the  formed  elements  like  the  Hb  of  vertebrates.  So  that,  stated  broadly, 
in  these  invertebrates  the  plasma  is  both  nutritive  and  respiratory  in  its  functions,  while  m 
vertebrates  the  red  corpuscles  chiefly  are  respiratory  and  the  plasma  nutritive.] 
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tt  -p  f  /n.i  fn  0-9  ner  cent ) —Neutral  fats  (tristearin,  tripalmitin,  triolein) 

J£  MUd  to  flS  C  3  I  "pic  gr  „  »  „,h,  after   al 

rich  in  fat  (or  milk),  render  the  serum  quite  milky. 

i»- --a*  saa  s-^a^kssa  £r« 

salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  cannot  exist  in  t JJ."1^;  aml  ukJ  fats  is  extracted  by  ether 

the  fats.    It  occurs  SSSo"l9  to  0-814 percent,  in  the  serum 

from  the  dry  ^^^^^^Vo  fatL  the  red  blood-corpnscles.  Lecithin  (its  de- 
^p^-^Xj&^P^  addand  P-^gon)  occur  in  serum  and  also  in  the 
blood-corpuscles.]  _  . 

TIT  Traces  of  Grape-Sugar  [0-1  to  0-15  per  cent,  (more  in  the  hepatic  vein, 
0-23  per  eeS  )l  derived  from  the  liver  and  muscles,  and  increased  after  hemorrhage 
(§"l75) ;  some  glycogen,  and  another  reducing  fermentative  substance. 

The  amount  of  grape-sugar  in  the  blood  increases  with  the  absorption  of  sugar  from  the  in- 
test ine Tnd ^this  increase  is  most  obvious  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  ;  there 
i,  fabc a  slicrht TnSease  in  the  arterial  blood,  but  there  it  is  rapidly  changed  The  presence  of 
su^ar  is  a  certain^  by  coagulating  blood  by  boiling  it  with  sodium  sulphate,  pressing  out  the 
S  and  Lsting  it  for  sugar  with  Fehling's  solution  [CI.  Bernard).  Pavy  coagulates  the  blood 
with  alcohol. 

IV  Extractives. -Kreatin,  urea  (0-016  percent,  increased  after  nitrogenous 
food),  succinic  acid,  and  uric  acid  (more  abundant  in  gouty  conditions),  guamn  (?), 
carbamic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid,  aU  occur  in  very  small  amounts. 

V  Salts  (0-85  per  cent.),  especially  soclic  chloride  (0*5  per  cent.)  and  sodic  car- 
bonate. [It  is  most  important  to  note  that  the  soda  salts  are  far  more  abundant  m 
the  serum  than  the  potassium  salts.  The  ratio  may  be  as  high  as  10  :  l.J 
Animal  diet  increases  the  amount  of  salts,  vegetable  food  diminishes  it  tempo- 
rarily. 

Salts  in  human  blood-serum  {Hoppe-Scyler). 
Sodic  Chloride,  .       .       4-92  per  1000 
„    Sulphate,        .  0-44 
,,    Carbonate,       .       0'21  ,, 

If  large  quantities  of  salts  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  they  almost  entirely  disappear  from 
the  blood-stream  within  a  few  minutes,  chiefly  by  diffusion  into  the  tissues.  They  are  gradually 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.    The  same  is  true  of  sugar  and  peptones  (Ludivig  and  Klicowkz). 

VI.  Water  about  90  per  cent. 

VII.  A  yellow  pigment. 

The  pigment  may  be  extracted  with  methylic  alcohol.  It  shows  two  absorption-bands  of  a 
lipochrome  like  lutein  (Krukenberg).  Thudichum  regards  the  pigment  of  the  serum  as  lutein  ; 
Maly,  as  hydrobilirubin  ;  and  MacMunn  as  choletelin. 

[Poisonous  Blood-serum. — The  blood-serum  of  the  following  genera  of  fishes — Auguilla, 
Muraena,  and  Conger — acts  as  apowerful  poison.  Mosso  calls  the  poisonous  substance  ichthitoxin. 
A  dose  of  0-02  c.c.  per  kilogramme  weight  of  a  dog  is  fatal.  The  action  of  this  body  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  snake-poison.] 

33.  THE  GASES  OP  THE  BLOOD. —Absorption  by  Solid  Bodies.  — A  considerable  attraction 
exists  between  the  particles  of  solid  porous  bodies  and  gases,  whereby  the  latter  are  attracted  and 
condensed  within  the  pores  of  solid  bodies,  i.e.,  the  gases  are  absorbed.  Thus,  1  volume  of 
boxwood  charcoal  (at  12°  C.  and  ordinary  barometric  pressure)  absorbs  35  volumes  CO;,,  9 '4 
vol.  O,  7 '5  vol.  N,  1  -75  vol.  H.  Heat  is  always  formed  when  gases  are  absorbed,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved  bears  a  relation  to  the  energy  with  which  the  absorption  takes  place. 
Non-porous  bodies  are  similarly  invested  by  a  layer  of  condensed  gases  on  tlieir  surface. 

By  Fluids.  — Fluids  can  also  absorb  gases.  A  known  quantity  of  fluid  at  different  pressures 
always  absorbs  the  same  volume  of  gas.  Whether  the  pressure  be  great  or  small,  the  volume  of 
the  gas  absorbed  is  equally  great  (  W.  Henry).  But  according  to  Boyle  (1662)  and  Marriotte's 
law  (1679)  on  the  compression  of  gases,  when  the  pressure  within  the  same  volume  of  gas  is  in- 
creased, the  volume  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  Hence  it  follows  that,  with  varying 
pressure,  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  remains  tho  same,  but  the  quantity  of  gas  (tueight)  is 


Sodic  Phosphate,      .       0'15  per  1000 
Calcic  Phosphate,     .  Iq-73 
Magnesic     ,,  / 
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directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  If  the  pressure  =  0,  the  weight  of  the  gas  absorbed  must 
also  =  0.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this,  we  see  that  (1)  fluids  can  be  freed  of  their  absorbed 
gases  in  a  vacuum  under  an  air-pump. 

Coefficient  of  Absorption  means  the  volume  of  a  gas  (0°  C.)  which  is  absorbed  by  a  unit  of 
volume  ot  a  liquid  (at  760  mm.  Hg)  at  a  given  temperature.  The  volume  of  a  gas  absorbed 
and  therefore  the  coefficient  of  absorption,  is  quite  independent  of  the  pressure,  while  the  weiqht 
ot  the  gas  is  proportional  to  it.  Temperature  has  an  important  influence  on  the  coefficient  of 
absorption.  With  a  low  temperature  it  is  greatest ;  it  diminishes  as  the  temperature  increases  • 
and  at  the  boiling  point  it  =  0.  Hence  it  follows  that-(2)  absorbed  gases  may  be  expelled 
from  fluids  simply  by  causing  the  fluids  to  boil.  The  coefficient  of  absorption  diminishes  for 
different  fluids  and  gases,  with  increasing  temperature,  in  a  special,  and  by  no  means  uniform 
manner,  which  must  be  determined  empirically  for  each  liquid  and  gas.  Thus  the  coeilicient 
ot  absorption  for  C02  in  water  diminishes  with  an  increasing  temperature,  while  that  for  H  in 
water  remains  unchanged  between  0°  and  20°  C. 

Diffusion  of  Gases.  —Gases  which  do  not  enter  into  chemical  combinations  with  each  other 
mix  with  each  other  in  definite  proportions.  If  the  necks  of  two  flasks  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation by  means  of  a  glass  or  other  tube,  and  if  the  lower  flask  contain  CO.,,  and  the  upper  one 
H,  the  gases  mix  quite  independently  of  their  different  specific  gravities,  both  gases  forming  in 
each  flask  a  perfectly  uniform  mixture.  The  phenomenon  is  called  the  diffusion  of  gascs.°  If 
a  porous  membrane  be  previously  inserted  between  the  gases,  the  exchange  of  gases  still  goes  on 
through  the  membrane.  But  (as  with  endosmosis  in  fluids)  the  gases  pass  with  unequal  rapidity 
through  the  pores,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  a  larger  amount  of  gas  is  found 
on  one  side  of  the  membrane  than  on  the  other.  According  to  Graham,  the  rapidity  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  gases  through  the  pores  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  their 
specific  gravities.    (According  to  Bunsen,  however,  this  is  not  quite  correct.) 

Different  Gases  in  a  Gaseous  Mixture  do  not  Exert  Pressure  upon  one  another. — Gases, 
therefore,  pass  into  a  space  filled  with  another  gas,  as  they  would  pass  into  a  vacuum.  If  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  containing  absorbed  gases  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
another  gas,  the  absorbed  gases  diffuse  into  the  latter.  Hence,  absorbed  gases  can  be  removed 
by  (3)  passing  a  stream  of  another  gas  through  tlic  fluid,  or  by  merely  shaking  up  tlie  fluid  with 
another  gas. 

Partial  Pressure. — If  two  or  more  gases  are  mixed  in  a  closed  space  over  a  fluid,  as  the 
different  gases -existing  in  a  gaseous  mixture  exert  no  pressure  upon  each  other,  the  several  gases 
are  absorbed.  The  weight  of  each  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  under  which  each 
gas  would  be,  were  it  the  only  gas  in  the  space.  This  pressure  is  called  the  partial  pressure  of 
a  gas  (Bunsen).  The  absorption  of  gases  from  their  mixtures,  therefore,  is  proportional  to  the 
partial  pressure.  The  partial  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a  space  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression  for 
the  tension  of  the  gas  absorbed  by  a  fluid. 

The  air  contains  0-2096  volume  of  O,  and  07904  volume  N.  If  1  volume  of  the  air  be  placed 
under  a  pressure,  P,  over  water,  the  partial  pressure  under  which  O  is  absorbed  =  0 '2096  P; 
that  for  N  =  07904  P.  At  0°  C,  and  760  mm.  pressure,  1  volume  of  water  absorbs  0-02477 
volume  of  air,  consisting  of  0"00862  volume  O,  and  0'01615  volume  N.  The  absorbed  air 
contains,  therefore,  34  per  cent.  O  and  66  per  cent.  N.  Therefore,  water  absorbs  from  the  air  a 
mixture  of  gases  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  0  than  the  air  itself. 

34.  EXTKACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD  GASES.— [The  blood  to  be  analysed  must  be  collected 
over  mercury  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  air.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  graduated  tube  filled  with  mercury  and  communicating  with  a  glass  globe  also 
filled  with  mercury,  which  cau  be  lowered  as  the  blood  flows  into  the  graduated  tube.]  The 
extraction  of  the  gases  from  the  blood,  and  their  collection  for  chemical  analysis,  are  carried  out 
by  means  of  the  mercurial  pump  (C.  Ludwig).  Fig  29  shows  in  a  diagrammatic  form  the 
arrangement  of  Pfluger's  gas-pump.  . 

Pfhiger's  Gas-pump. — It  consists  of  a  receptacle  for  the  blood,  or  "blood  bulb  (A),  a  glass 
globe  capable  of  containing  250  to  300  c.c,  connected  above  and  below  with  tubes,  each  of  which 
is  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  a  and  b  ;  b  is  an  ordinary  stop-cock,  while  a  has  through  its  long 
axis  a  perforation  which  opens  at  x,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
handle,  it  leads  up  into  the  blood-bulb  (position  x,  a),  or  downwards  through  the  lower  tube 
(position  x',  a').  This  blood-bulb  is  first  completely  emptied  of  air  (by  means  of  a  mercurial  air- 
pump),  and  then  carefully  weighed.  One  end  {x')  of  it  is  tied  into  an  artery  or  a  vein  of  an 
animal,  and  when  the  lower  stop-cock  is  placed  in  the  position  x,  a,  blood  flows  into  the 
receptacle.  When  the  necessary  amount  of  blood  is  collected,  the  lower  stop-cock  is  put  into 
the  position  x',  a',  and  the  blood-bulb,  after  being  cleaned  most  carefully,  is  weighed  to  ascertain 


which  is  formed  during  the  energetic  evolution  of  the  gases  from  the  blood  The  lowei  apeiturc 
of  the  froth-chamber  is  connected  by  means  of  a  well-ground  tube  with  the  blood-bulb,  while 
above  it  communicates  with  the  third  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  drying-chamber,  G.  llns 
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consists  of  a  U-shaped  tube  Kg*^ jjj  J£  "SSSJ^i^^S^ 
R££f — ft  which  mWtes  the  extent  of  the  vacuum. 


Fig.  29. 

Scheme  of  Pfliiger's  gas-pump.    A,  blood-bulb  ;  a,  stop-cock,  with  a  longitudinal  perforation, 
opening  upwards ;  a',  the  same,  opening  downwards  ;  ftandc,  stop-cocks  ;  B,  froth-chamber; 
d,  e,  f,  stop-cocks  ;  6,  drying-chambers,  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  pumice-stone  ;  D, 
tube,  with  manometer,  y. 
From  D  we  pass  to  the  pump  proper.    This  consists  of  two  large  glass  bulbs,  which  are  continued 
above  and  below  into  open  tubes  ;  the  lower  tubes,  Z  and  W,  being  united  by  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
G.    Both  the  bulbs  and  the  caoutchouc  tube  contain  mercury— the  bulbs  being  about  half  full, 
and  F  being  larger  than  E.    The  bulb,  E,  is  fixed  ;  but  F  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 
a  pulley  with  a  rack  and  pinion  motion.    If  F  be  raised,  E  is  filled  ;  if  F  be  lowered,  E  is  emptied. 
The  upper  ond  of  E  divides  into  two  tubes,  g  and  h,  of  which  g  is  united  to  D._  The  ascending 
tube,  h  (gas-delivery  tube),  is  very  narrow,  and  is  bent  so  that  its  free  end  dips  into  a  vessel 
containing  mercury,  v  (a  pneumatic  trough),  and  the  opening  is  placed  exactly  under  the  tube 
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for  collecting  the  gases,  the  eudiometer,  J,  which  is  also  filled  with  mercury.    Where  a  and  TT 

A  B  G  D  3iS  cZT,:\°lV0Cki  WhJ1  ih  Te  PTti0n'  H-  l)laces  E  "  cLnmnkatiou  wiS 
A  d,  G,  D,  the  chambers  to  be  exhausted,  and  in  the  position  K  shuts  off  A    B  G  JD  an 

Places  the  bulb,  E,  in  communication  with  the  gas-delivery  tube,  h,  and  the  eudiometer,  J 

B,  G,  D  are  completely  emptied  of  air  thus  -—The 
stop-cock  is  placed  in  the  position,  K  ;  raise  F  until 
drops  of  mercury  issue  from  the  fine  tube,  i  (not  yet 
placed  under  J) ;  place  the  stop-cock  in  the  position 
H,  lower  F  ;  stop-cock  in  position,  K,  and  so  on  until 
the  barometer,  y,  indicates  a  complete  vacuum.  J  is 
now  placed  over  i.  Open  the  cocks,  c  and  b,  so  that 
the  blood-bulb,  A,  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  and  the  blood  gases  froth  up  in  B,  and 
alter  being  dried  in  G  pass  towards  E.  Lower  F, 
and  they  pass  into  E  ;  stop-cock  in  position,  K,  raise 
F,  and  the  gases  arc  collected  in  J  under  mercury. 
The  repeated  lowering  and  raising  of  F  with  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  stop-cocks  ultimately 
drives  all  the  gases  into  J.  The  removal  of  the  gases 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  placing  the  blood-bulb,  A,  in 
a  vessel  containing  water  at  60°  C.  [Non-detibrinated 
blood  may  be  used  with  this  pump,  and  the  gases  are 
kept  dry  by  being  connected  with  the  chamber,  G, 
containing  sulphuric  acid.] 

It  is  well  to  remove  the  gases  from  the  blood  imme- 
diately after  it  is  collected  from  a  blood-vessel,  be- 
cause the  0  undergoes  a  diminution  if  the  blood  be 
kept.  Of  course,  in  making  several  analyses,  it  is 
difficult  to  do  this,  and  the  best  plan  to  pursue  in 
that  case  is  to  keep  the  receptacles  containing  the 
blood  on  ice. 

[Alvergniat's  Pump. — A  simpler  form  of  gas-pump, 
first  used  by  Grehant,  modified  and  used  by  Paul 
Bert,  and  called  after  its  present  maker,  is  frequently 
adopted  (figs.  30  and  31).  It  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  French  laboratories.  The 
receptacle  (R)  receives  the  blood  from  the  tube  (t). 
The  bulbs  (A  and  B),  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  tube 
and  containing  mercury,  represent  the  pump.  The 
bulb  (B)  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the 
handle  (M),  a  flat  band  being  attached  to  B  and  work- 
ing over  a  pulley  (P).  By  alternately  raising  and 
depressing  (B),  a  vacuum  is  created  in  the  reservoir 
(R)  and  the  tubes  connected  with  it.  The  gases  pass 
over  into  the  eudiometer  (h),  which  has  its  lower  end 
in  the  cup  (c)  containing  mercury.  ] 

[The  mercury  pump  (A,  B)  is  composed  of  a  thick, 
vertically  placed  barometer  tube  («)  communicating 
below  by  thick  caoutchouc  tubing  with  the  bulb  (B) 
containing  Hg.  The  bulb  (A)  communicates  superiorly 
by  means  of  the  three-way  stop-cock  (T)  with  the  cup 
of  mercury  (c),  and  thus  with  the  eudiometer  (A),  while 
horizontally  it  communicates  with  the  tubes  connected 
with  the  reservoir  (R).  The  stop-cock  (T)  can  be  so 
placed  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
bulb  (A)  and  the  exterior,  or  the  bulb  can  be  placed 
in  communication  with  h,  or  with  R.  ] 

[This  is  done  as  follows :— Place  the  tap  (T)  in  the 
position  (2),  raise  B  until  it  is  filled  with  Hg,  and  all  the  air  is  driven  out  at  b.  Turn  the  tap 
into  the  position  (1)  so  that  all  connection  between  A  and  gr  is  cut  off;  lower  B,  and  a  vacuum  is 
established  in  A  and  a.  Place  the  tap  in  the  position  (3),  and  connect  A  with  g,  aud  therefore 
with  R,  the  tap  in  t  being  closed,  when  at  once  a  partial  vacuum  is  established  in  the  system  R,  g, 
A  a.  Turn  the  tap  T  into  the  position  (2),  raise  B  and  expel  the  air  through  I  6.  Turn  the  tap 
T'into  the  position  (1),  lower  B,  turn  the  tap  into  the  position  (2),  and  part  of  the  remainder  ot 
the  air  in  g  and  R  passes  into  A  and  a,  so  that  the  vacuum  in  R  and  g  is  still  further  increased. 
Repeat  the  process  as  above  until  a  complete  vacuum  exists  in  Rand  g.    Collect  100  c.c.  ot 


Fig.  30. 

Gr^hant's  and  Bert's  gas-pump,  as  made 
by  Alvergniat  of  Paris. 


blood  under  mercury. 


and  introduce  50  c.c.  of  it  through  the  tube  t  into  the  large  receiver  R, 
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f^vTTh^lLt^T  o  the'  ^on  (3),  on  lowering  B  the  blood  gases  pass 
i!to  M  oi  tunung  tile  tap  tato  tie  position  and  raising  B  the  gases  are  forced  into  and 
collected  in  h.    The  escape  of  ...        II    i  nl 

the  gases  from  the  blood  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  placing 
the  bulb  R  in  warm  water  ns 
shown  in  the  figure ;  and, 
moreover,  the  escape  of  watery 
vapour  helps  to  carry  over  the 
gases  more  rapidly  into  Act. 
In  some  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment n  drying-vessel  contain- 
in^  pumice  stone  and  sulphuric 
acfd  is  introduced  between  K 
andT.  The  joints  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  surrounded  with  caps 
of  caoutchouc,  which  are  filled 
with  mercury  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  in  use  ;  thus  any  leak- 
age at  a  joint  is  detected  at 
once.] 

Mayow  (1670)  observed  that 
gases  were  given  off  from  blood 
in  vacuo.  Magnus  (1837)  in- 
vestigated the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  blood  gases. 
The  more  important  recent  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by 
Lothar  Meyer  (1857),  and  by 
the  pupils  of  C.  Ludwig  anil 
E.  Pfiiiger. 

35.  QUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATION  OF  THE 
BLOOD    GASES.  —  The 

gases  obtained  from  blood 
consist  of  0,  C02,  and  N.  Scheme  of  Alverguiat's  gas-pump.     R,  receptacle  for  blood  ; 
Pfiiiger  obtained  (at  0°  C  thick  tube  with  tap  communicating  with  it ;  A_  and  B, 


Fig.  31. 


and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure) 
in  round  numbers  about 
60  vols,  per  cent,  from  the 
arterial   blood  of  a  doe 


bulbs  for  mercury  ;  a,  barometer  tubing ;  M,  windlass  ;  P, 
pulley  ;  T,  tap  ;  g,  connecting-tube  to  R  ;  c,  cup  for  mer- 
cury ;  h,  eudiometer  ;  II,  1,  2,  3,  positions  that  can  be  given 
to  the  three-way  stop-cock  or  tap  T.  I,  Small  part  of  c 
and  T  enlarged  to  show  the  eudiometer. 

(large  artery)  and  from  venous  blood  (right  side  of  heart).  As  is  shown  in  figs. 
29  (J)  and  30,  the  gases  are  collected  in  an  eudiometer,  i.e.,  in  a  narroAv  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  with  a  very  exact  scale  marked  on  it,  and  having  two  fine 
platinum  wires  melted  into  its  upper  end,  with  their  free  ends  projecting  into  the 
fcube  ( />  and  n). 

(1)  Estimation  of  the  C02. — A  small  ball  of  fused  caustic  potash,  fixed  on  a  platinum  wire, 
is  introduced  into  the  mixture  of  gases  through  the  lower  end  of  the  eudiometer  under  cover 
of  the  mercury.  The  surface  of  the  potash  ball  is  moistened  before  it  is  introduced.  The  CO., 
unites  witli  the  potash  to  form  potassium  carbonate.  The  potash  bulb  is  withdrawn  after  24 
hours.    The  dimiuution  in  volume  indicates  the  amount  of  CO.,  absorbed. 

(2)  Estimation  of  the  0.  —  (a)  Just  as  in  estimating  the  C02,  a  ball  of  phosphorus  on  a 
platinum  wire  is  introduced  into  the  eudiometer  ;  it  absorbs  the  "6  and  forms  phosphoric  acid. 
Another  plan  is  to  employ  a  small  papier-mache"  ball  saturated  with  pyrogallic  add  in  caustic 
■potash,  which  rapidly  absorbs  O.  After  the  ball  is  removed,  the  diminution  in  volume  indicates 
the  cpuantity  of  O. 

(b)  The  0  is  most  easily  and  accurately  estimated  by  exploding  it  in  the  eudiometer.  Intro- 
duce a  sufficient  quantity  of  H  into  the  eudiometer,  and  accurately  ascertain  its  volume  ;  an 
electrical  spark  is  now  passed  between  the  wires,  p  and  n,  through  the  mixture  of  gases  ;  the  0 
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and  H  unite  to  form  water,  which  causes  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  gases  in  the  eudio- 
meter, of  which  i  is  due  to  the  0  used  to  form  water  (H20). 

(e)  Estimation  of  the  N.— When  the  COs  and  0  are" estimated  by  the  above  method,  the 
remainder  is  pure  N. 

36.  THE  BLOOD  GASES. — [In  human  blood  the  average  total  gases  arc 

estimated  to  be  in  round  numbers  60  vols,  per  cent,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pres- 
sure, made  up  as  follows : — . 

0         CO,  N 

Arterial  blood,  20  39       1-4  per  cent. 

Venous  blood,       8  to  12        46       1-4     „  ] 

or,  47*3  vols,  per  cent,  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  1  metre  pressure, 

Arte  rial  blood,  17  30       1  to  2  per  cent. 

Venous  blood,       6  to  10        35       1  to  2  „ 

[Thus  venous  blood  contains  8-12  per  cent,  less  O  and  6  per  cent,  more  CO.,  than 
arterial  blood.  The  amount  of  gases  obtained  from  venous  blood  under  different 
conditions  varies  greatly,  as  is  stated  below.] 

I.  Oxygen  exists  in  arterial  blood  (dog)  on  an  average  to  the  extent  of  17 
volumes  per  cent,  (at  0°  C.  and  1  metre  Hg.  pressure)  (Pfiiiger),  or  20  volumes  per 
cent,  (at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure).  According  to  Pfliiger,  arterial  blood  (dog) 
is  saturated  to  ^  with  O,  while,  according  to  Hiifner,  it  is  saturated  to  the  extent 
of  yt-  In  venous  blood  the  quantity  varies  very  greatly  ;  in  the  blood  of  a 
passive  muscle  6  volumes  per  cent,  have  been  found  ;  while  in  the  blood  after 
asphyxia  it  is  absent,  or  occurs  only  in  traces.  It  is  certainly  more  abundant  in  the 
comparatively  red  blood  of  active  glands  (salivary  glands,  kidney)  than  in  ordinary 
dark  venous  blood. 

[Modifying  Conditions. — The  amount  of  O  obtainable  from  the  blood  depends  upon  the  organ 
from  which  the  blood  comes,  or  whether  the  crgan  be  active  or  at  rest.    Thus  the  O  present 


in  the 

Carotid  artery  is  .  .  21  per  cent. 
Eenal  artery,      .       .       19  ,, 


Renal  vein  (kidney  active),  17  per  cent. 
Renal  vein  (kidney  at  rest),  6  ,, 


Bert  finds  that  increase  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  1  to  10  atmospheres  raises  the 
amount  of  O  in  arterial  blood  from  20  to  over  24  per  cent.,  and  the  N  from  1"8  to  over  9  per 
cent.,  while  the  C02  is  but  slightly  affected.  Only  10-15  volumes  per  cent,  of  O  are  obtained 
from  the  blood  of  herbivora  (sheep,  rabbit),  as  these  animals  have  a  small  number  of  corpuscles, 
and  haemoglobin.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  O  is  much  less  in  cold-blooded  animals. 
The  amount  of  C02  in  peptone  blood  is  diminished  by  about  one-half,  while  the  O  is  slightly 
increased  (Lahoitsse).] 

The  0  in  Blood  occurs — (a)  simply  absorbed  in  the  plasma.  This  is  only  a 
minimal  amount,  and  does  not  exceed  what  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body  woidd  take  up  at  the  partial  pressure  of  the  O  in  the  air  of  the  lungs 
(Lothar  Meyer). 

lb)  Almost  the  total  O  of  the  blood  is  chemically  united,  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  absorption.  It  is  loosely  united  to  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  with  which  it  forms  oxyhaemoglobin  (§  15).  With  regard  to  the  taking 
up  of  O  the  total  quantity  of  blood  behaves  exactly  like  a  solution  of  haemoglobin 
free  from  O  {Prayer).  The  absorption  of  O  is  more  rapid  m  blood  than  m  a 
solution  of  Hb. 

The  absorption  of  this  quantity  of  O  is  completely  independent  of  pressure  ;  hence  ammals 
confined  in  a  close  space,  until  they  are  nearly  asphyxiated  can  use  up  almost  all  the  O  f  on 
Jhe  surrou  ding  atmosphere.  The  fact  of  the  union  being  independent  of  pressure  is  proved  by 
t  rfXwin-  -The  blood  only  gives  off  copiously  its  chemically  united  O  when  the  atmo- 
Sherio  ^-ure  is  lowered  to  20  "millimetres  Hg,  (  Worm  Milller) ;  and  conversely,  blood  only 
takes  up  a  little  more  O  when  the  pressure  is  increased  to  b  atmospheres  (Bert). 

Physical  Methods  of  obtaining  0  from  Blood.— Notwithstanding  the  chemical 
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union  between  the  Hb  and  0,  all  the  0  of  the  blood  can  be  expelled  from  its  state 
of  combination  by  those  means  which  set  free  absorbed  gases— 
(a)  by  introducing  blood  into  a  Torricellian  vacuum. 

S  by  thf  conduction  of  other  gases  [H,  N,  CO,  or  NO]  through  the  blood, 
because  the  oxyhemoglobin  compound  is  so  loose  that  it  is  decomposed  even 
by  these  physical  means.  . 

Reducing  Reagents.— Amongst  chemical  reagents  the  following  redwing 
substances— ammonium  sulphide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alkaline  solutions  of  sub- 
salts  or  Stokes's  fluid,  iron  filings,  &c,  rob  blood  of  its  O  (§  15). 

Relation  to  Fe.— The  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  (0  "55  in  1000  parts)  stands  in  direct  relation 
to  the  amount  of  Hb  ;  this  to  the  quantity  of  blood-corpuscles  ;  and  tins,  in  turn,  to  the  specific 
crravitv  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  O  in  the  blood,  therefore,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ot  iron  m  the  blood. 
The  total  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  is  about  3  grams.  

During  morphia  narcosis  the  amount  of  O  in  the  blood  is  diminished  (Ewald)  ;  after  haemor- 
rhage the  arterial  blood  is  saturated  with  O  (/.  G.  Ott).  •  ,  . 

Disappearance  of  O  in  Shed  Blood.  —Even  immediately  after  blood  is  shed  there  is  a  slight 
disappearance  of  0,  as  a  physiological  index  of  respiration  of  the  tissues  within  the  living  blood 
itself  (§  131).  When  blood  is  kept  long  outside  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  quantity  of  0  gradually 
diminishes,  and  if  it  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  at  a  high  temperature  it  may  disappear  alto- 
gether. This  depends  upon  decomposition  occurring  in  the  blood,  whereby  reducing  substances 
are  formed  which  consume  the  0.  All  kinds  of  blood,  however,  do  not  act  with  equal  energy 
in  consuming  0,  e.g.,  venous  blood  from  active  muscles  acts  most  energetically,  while  that  from 
the  hepatic  vein  has  very  little  effect.  C02  appears  in  the  blood  in  place  of  the  0,  and  the  colour 
darkens.    The  amount  of  C02  produced  is  sometimes  greater  than  that  of  the  0  consumed. 

Relation  to  Acids.— If  blood  (or  a  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin)  be  acted  upon  by  acids  (e.g., 
tartaric  acid)  until  it  is  strongly  acid,  0  can  be  pumped  out  in  considerably  less  amount,  while 
the  formation  of  CO.,  is  not  increased.  We  must  therefore  assume  that,  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Hb  caused  by  the  acids  (§  18),  a  decomposition  product  becomes  more  highly  oxidised 
by  the  intense  chemical  union  of  the  0  at  the  moment  of  its  origin  (Lothar  Meyer,  Zunlz, 
Strassburg).    The  same  phenomenon  occurs  when  oxyhemoglobin  is  decomposed  by  boiling. 

37.  IS  OZONE  PRESENT  IN  BLOOD  ?— On  account  of  the  numerous  and 
energetic  oxidations  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  blood,  the  question  has 
often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  0  of  the  blood  exists  in  the  form  of  ozone  (03). 
Ozone,  however,  is  contained  neither  in  the  blood  itself  (Schonbein)  nor  in  the 
blood  gases  obtained  from  it.  Nevertheless,  the  red  corpuscles  (and  Hb)  have  a 
distinct  relation  to  ozone. 

(1)  Tests  for  Ozone.  —  Hemoglobin  acts  as  a  conveyer  of  ozone,  i.e.,  it  is  able  to  remove  the 
active  0  of  other  bodies  and  to  convey  or  transfer  it  at  once  to  other  easily  oxidisable  substances. 
(a)  Turpentine  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time  always  contains  ozone.  The 
tests  for  the  latter  are  starch  and  potassium  iodide,  the  ozone  decomposing  the  iodide,  when  the 
iodine  strikes  a  blue  with  the  starch,  (b)  Freshly-prepared  tincture  of  guaiacum  is  also  rendered 
blue  by  ozone.  If  some  tincture  of  guaiacum  be  added  to  turpentine  there  is  no  reaction,  but  on 
adding  a  drop  of  blood  a  deep  blue  colour  is  immediately  produced,  i.e.,  blood  takes  the  ozone 
from  the  turpentine  and  conveys  it  at  once  to  the  dissolved  guaiacum,  which  becomes  blue.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  the  Hb  contains  0  or  not. 

(2)  It  is  also  asserted  that  hfemoglobin  acts  as  an  ozone-producer,  i.e.,  that  it  can  convert  the 
ordinary  0  of  the  air  into  ozone.  Hence  the  reason  why  red  blood-corpuscles  alone  render 
guaiacum  blue.  This  reaction  succeeds  best  when  the  guaiacum  solution  is  allowed  to  dry  on 
blotting-paper,  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  (diluted  5  to  10  times)  are  poured  on  it.  That  the  Hb 
forms  ozone  from  the  surrounding  0  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  red  blood -corpuscles  containing 
carbonic  oxide  cause  the  blue  colour  (Kiihne  and  Scholz).  According  to  Pfliiger,  however,  these 
reactions  only  occur  from  decomposition  of  the  Hb,  so  that  on  this  view  the  blood-corpuscles 
cannot  be  regarded  as  producers  of  ozone. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  blood  (as  by  ozone  itself)  into  sulphur  and  water. 
Hydric  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  blood  into  0  and  water  [but  this  reaction  is  prevented  by  the 
addihon  of  a  small  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Schonbein)].  Crystallised  Hb  does  not  do  this, 
and  H202  may  be  cautiously  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  animals.  This  would  show  that 
uncluingcd  Hb  does  not  produce  ozone. 

Various  Forms  of  Oxygen. —There  are  three  forms  of  oxygen  :— (1)  The  ordinary  oxygen  (02) 
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in  the  air  (2)  Active  or  nascent  oxygon  (0),  which  never  can  occur  in  the  free  state  but  the 
nnivvi't      *t  formed  acts  us  a  powerful  oxidising  agent  and  produces  chemical  compounds  It 

r£nf  SiytoPTd"Ttller?4e,ail  int°  nitrous  and  "itric  »d  eve" 

R?n  IIS2!         /  °Te  d<?ef  ^'  ,Ik  Certai."  y  l)lays  an  important  part  in  the  organism. 
3)  Ozone  (03),  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  several  molecules  of  ordinary  ox yen 
(Oa)  into  two  atoms  of  0,  and  the  appropriation  of  each  of  these  atoms  by  a  molecule  of  unde- 
com  posed  oxygen.    It  is  oxygen  condensed  to  §  of  its  volume. 

38.  CO,  AND  N  IN  BLOOD.— II.  Carton  Dioxide.— In  arterial  blood  there 
are  about  39  volumes  per  cent,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure  or  30  volumes 
per  cent,  of  C02  at  0°  C.  and  1  metre  pressure  (Setschenow) ;  but  in  venous  blood 
the  amount  is  very  variable,  e.g.,  in  the  venous  blood  of  passive  muscles  there  are 
35  volumes  per  cent.  (Sczelkow),  while  in  the  blood  of  asphyxia  there  may  be  52  6 
volumes  per  cent.  The  C02  in  the  lymph  of  asphyxia  is  less  than  that  in  the 
blood  (Buchner,  Gaule).  The  C02  of  the  blood  may  be  extracted  from  it  or  com- 
pletely pumped  out,  without,  however,  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  undergoing 
any  change  (Zuntz). 

(A)  The  C02  in  Plasma  (or  Serum). 

(a)  A  minimal  part  is  simply  absorbed  by  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood. 

(b)  The  largest  portion  of  the  CO.,  belongs  to  the  plasma  (or  serum),  and  it  all 
appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  Serum  takes  up  C02  quite  inde- 
pendently of  pressure,  hence  it  cannot  be  merely  absorbed.  The  C02  may  exist  in 
the  following  combinations  : — 

(1)  A  portion  of  the  C02  is  loosely  united  to  sodic  carbonate  hi  the  form  of  sodic 
bicarbonate  ;  the  carbonate  takes. up  1  equivalent  of  C02  j  ]Sa2C03  +  C02  +  H,0  = 
2XaHC03.  This  C02  may  be  pumped  out,  as  in  the  process  the  bicarbonate  splits 
up  again  into  the  neutral  carbonate  and  CO.,. 

(2)  As  the  bicarbonate  only  gives  up  its  C02  very  slowly  in  vacuo,  while  blood 
gives  off  its  C02  very  energetically,  perhaps  the  soda,  united  with  an  albuminous 
body  (serum-globulin-alkali  \Torup~\)  combines  with  the  C02  and  forms  a  complex 
compound,  from  which  the  C02  is  rapidly  given  off  in  vacuo. 

(3)  A  minimal  portion  of  the  C02  may  be  chemically  united  with  neutral  sodic 
phosphate  in  the  plasma  (Fernet).  One  equivalent  of  this  salt  can  fix  one 
equivalent  of  C00,  so  acid  sodium  phosphate  and  acid  sodium  carbonate  are  formed, 
Na2HP04  +  CO  +~2H20  =  NaH2P04  +  NaH,C03  (Hermann).  When  the  gases  are 
removed  the  C02  escapes,  and  neutral  sodic  phosphate  remains. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  almost  all  the  sodic  phosphate  found  in  the  blood-ash  arises 
from  the  burning  of  lecithin  ;  we  have,  therefore,  to  consider  only  the  very  small  amount  of 
this  salt  which  occurs  in  the  plasma  (Jlojjpe- Seylcr  and  Sertoli). 

(B)  The  C02  in  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles  contain  C02  in  loose  chemical  combination;  for  (1)  a  volume 
of  blood  can  fix  nearly  as  much  C02  as  an  equal  volume  of  serum  (Ludwig,  Al. 
Schmidt) ;  and  (2)  with  increasing  pressure  the  absorption  of  C02  by  blood  takes 
place  in  a  different  ratio  from  what  occurs  with  serum  (Pfluger,  Zuntz).  The  red 
corpuscles  can  fix  more  CO.,  than  their  own  volume,  and  the  union  of  the  C02 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  Hb,  for  Setschenow  found  that,  when  Hb  was  acted  on 
by  C02,  its  power  of  fixing  the  latter  was  increased,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
formation  of  some  substance  more  suited  for  fixing  C02.  Bohr  found  that  1  gram  of 
dissolved  lib  (dog)  at  120  mm.  Hg  pressure  unites  with  3-5  c.c.  C02,  i.e.,  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  O  absorbed  (p  25).  It  seems  also  to  be  partly  united  to 
the  globulin-alkali  compound  (Bohr,  Torup).  The  leucocytes,  after  the  manner 
of  the  serum-constituents,  also  fix  C02  to  the  extent  of  |  to  ^  of  the  absorbing 
power  of  serum. 

After  the  use  of  I,  Hg,  sodic  oxalate,  and  nitrite,  there  is  a  diminution  of  C02  in  arterial 
blood  {Fcitclbcrg),  and  also  in  fever  (Geppert,  Minkowski).    [In  the  last  case  it  is  perhaps  due 
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to  the  diminished  alkalinity,  and  this  is  in  part  owing  to  the  acid  products  formed  during 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissues.]  , 

III.  Nitrogen  exists  in  the  blood  to  the  extent  of  1-4  to  16  vol.  per  cent.,  and 
it  appears  to  be  simply  absorbed.  , 

Tt  is  doubtful  if  any  part  of  the  N  exists  chemically  united  in  the  red  corpuscles.  Blood 
w^^Slde  Se^  and  with  a  free  supply  of  oxygen,  gives  off  a  minute  quant  ty  of 
ZSmia,Sis  perffps  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  some  salt  of  ammonia  as  yet 
unknown  {Kiihnc  and  Strauch). 

39  ARTERIAL  AND  VENOUS  BLOOD.— Arterial  blood  contains  in  solution 
all  those  substances  which  are  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  those  which 
■ire  employed  in  secretion,  and  it  also  contains  a  rich  supply  of  0,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  considerable  amount  of  C0>  Venous  blood  contains  less  of  the  nutrient  matter, 
but  in  addition  it  holds  the  used-up  or  effete  substances  derived  from  the  tissues, 
and  the  products  of  their  retrogressive  metabolism  are  more  numerous  ;  there 
is  in  venous  blood  a  larger  amount  of  C02,  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  0. 

[The  fundamental  difference  between  Arterial  and  Venous  blood  is  due  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  each.  The  difference 
in  colour  depends  on  this.  If  venous  blood  be  shaken  up  with  air  or  oxygen  it 
becomes  arterial,  while  if  arterial  blood  be  submitted  to  a  current  of  an  indifferent 
gas  such  as  N  or  H,  it  becomes  venous.  It  also  does  so  if  it  be  sealed  up  in  a 
vessel  for  some  time,  whereby  the  oxygen  is  used  up,  and  gradually  more  and  more 
of  the  oxyhemoglobin  is  changed  into  reduced  haemoglobin.] 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  blood  of  certain  veins,  the  portal  and  hepatic,  must 
have  special  characters. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points  of  difference  between  arterial  blood 
and  venous  blood  : — 

Arterial  Blood  contains — 

mo-re  salts,  It    is    redder    and  not 

more  fat,  dichroic. 
more  sugar,  As  a  rule  it  is  1°  C.  warmer, 

fewer  blood-corpuscles,  It  coagulates  more  rapidly, 

less  urea. 

The  bright  red  colour  of  arterial  blood  depends  on  the  presence  of  oxyhemo- 
globin, whilst  the  dark  colour  of  venous  blood  is  due  to  its  smaller  proportion  of 
oxyhemoglobin,  and  the  quantity  of  reduced  hemoglobin  which  it  contains.  The 
dark  change  of  colour  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  larger  quantity  of  CO.,  in 
venous  blood  (Marehand) ;  for  if  equal  quantities  of  0  be  added  to  two  portions  of 
blood,  and  if  C02  be  added  to  one  of  them,  the  colour  is  not  changed  (Pjiiiger). 

[According  to  C.  Schmidt,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains  more  water,  plasma,  salts, 
and  fats,  but  less  extractives  and  corpuscles  than  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  ;  while  (when 
an  animal  is  not  digesting)  sugar  is  absent,  or  at  least  only  in  traces  in  the  portal  vein,  and  in 
considerable  amount  in  the  hepatic  vein  (§  175).] 

[Blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  said  to  contain  more  corpuscles  than  that  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  it  is  supposed  not  to  coagulate  after  death,  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. According  to  Drosdoff,  it  contains  more  water,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin  than 
the  portal  vein  except  during  digestion  ;  it  also  contains  more  sugar,  and  it  is  the 
warmest  blood  in  the  body.] 

[Splenic  Vein.— S.ii n r observers  say  that  this  vein  contains  more,  and  others 
fewer,  red  blood-corpuscles  than  that  of  the  artery.  The  statement  is  also  made  that 
it  contains  more  white  corpuscles,  but  this,  again,  is  denied  by  Tarchanoff.  The 
notion  that  its  serum  contains  hemoglobin  has  been  disproved  by  Schafer.  In  this 
latter  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  serum  of  blood  generally.] 

[Renal  Vein.  Here  the  blood  is  bright  red,  and  holds  more  0  and  less  C02  than 
the  blood  of  the  renal  artery.  It  contains  less  water,  NaCl,  uric  acid,  and  urea, 
and  coagulates  with  difficulty.] 


more  0, 
less  CO, 
more  water, 
more  fibrin, 
more  extractives, 
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40.  QUANTITY  OF  BLOOD. — In  the  adult  the  quantity  of  Mm,,,!  is  equal  to 
TV  part  of  the  body-weight  (Bischoff),  [i.e.  on  an  average  4-4*5  kilos  (8"8-9-9 
lbs.)];  in  newly-born  children  ^  {Wdclcer). 

According  to  Schiicking,  the  amount  of  blood  in  a  newly-born  child  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  time  at  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  ligatured.  The  amount  =^  of  the  body-weight 
when  the  cord  is  tied  at  once,  while  if  it  is  tied  somewhat  later  it  may  be  J.  Immediate 
ligature  of  the  cord  may,  therefore,  deprive  a  newly-born  child  of  100  grams  of  blood. 
Further,  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  less  in  a  child  after  immediate  ligature  of  the  umbilical 
cord  than  when  it  is  tied  somewhat  later  {Helot). 

The  methods  of  Valentin  (1838),  and  Ed.  Weber  (1850),  are  not  now  used,  as  the  results 
obtained  are  not  sufficiently  accurate. 

Method  of  Welcker  (1854).—  Begin  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  animal  to  be  experimented 
on  ;  place  a  cannula  in  the  carotid,  and  allow  the  blood  to  run  into  a  flask  previously  weighed, 
and  m  which  small  pebbles  (or  Hg)  have  been  placed,  in  order  to  defibrinate  the  blood  by 
shaking.  Take  a  part  of  this  defibrinated  blood,  and  make  it  cherry-red  in  colour  by  passing 
through  it  a  stream  of  CO  (because  ordinary  blood  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  amount  of 
O  contained  in  it — Gscheidlen,  Hcidcnhain).  Tie  a  \-  shaped  cannula  in  the  two  cut  ends  of 
the  carotid,  and  allow  a  0-6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  to  flow  into  the  vessel  from  a 
pressure  bottle  ;  collect  the  coloured  fluid  issuing  from  the  jugular  veins  and  inferior  vena  cava 
until  the  fluid  is  quite  clear.  The  entire  body  is  then  chopped  up  (with  the  exception  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  weighed,  and  their  weight  deducted  from  the 
body-weight),  and  extracted  with  water,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the  fluid  is  expressed. 
This  water,  as  well  as  the  washings  with  salt  solution,  are  collected  aud  weighed,  and  part  of 
the  mixture  is  saturated  with  CO.  A  sample  of  this  dilute  blood  is  placed  in  a  vessel  with 
parallel  sides  (1  cm.  apart)  opposite  the  light  (the  so-called  baunatinometer),  and  in  a  second 
vessel  of  the  same  dimensions  a  sample  of  the  undiluted  CO  blood  is  diluted  with  water  from  a 
burette,  until  both  fluids  give  the  same  intensity  of  colour.  From  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  dilute  the  blood  to  the  tint  of  the  washings  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  washings  is  calculated.  On  chopping  up  the  muscles  alone,  we  obtain  the  amount 
of  Hb  present  in  them,  which  is  not  taken  into  calculation. 

Quantity  of  Blood  in  Various  Animals. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  mouse 
=  T2  to  tV  J  guinea-pig  =  XVT  (TV  to  ^)  ;  rabbit  =  ^  (rr  to  ts)  5  doS  =  tV  (tt  to 
TV ) ;  cat  =  ;  birds  =  XV  to  ^  ;  frog  =  ^  to  ;  fishes  =  T\  to  ^  of  the  body- 
weight  (without  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines). 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  ought  always  to  be  taken  when  estimating  the  aniount  of 
blood.  The  amount  of  blood  is  diminished  during  inanition  ;  fat  persons  have  relatively  less 
blood ;  after  haemorrhage  the  loss  is  at  first  replaced  by  a  watery  fluid,  while  the  blood-cor- 
puscles are  gradually  regenerated. 

The  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  different  organs  is  done  by 
suddenly  ligaturing  their  blood-vessels  intra  vitam.  A  watery  extract  of  the 
chopped-up  organ  is  prepared,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  estimated  as  described 
above.  [Roughly  it  may  be  said  that  the  lungs,  heart,  large  arteries,  and  veins 
contain  \ ;  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton,  \ ;  the  liver,  £ ;  and  other  organs,  £ 
(Ranke).] 

TFate  of  Salts  injected  into  the  blood-stream.— One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  about  the 
composition  of  the  blood  is  the  remarkable-constancy  in  the  proportion  of  its  chemical  constitu- 
ents and  this  is  specially  true  of  its  salts.  It  is  impossible  to  render  blood  acid  by  giving  animals 
repeated  doses  of  acid,  and  when  salts  are  administered  in  excess  the  blood  rapidly  gets  nd ^  of 
them.  If  salts  (Na,S04,Na2HP04,NaCl)  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  the  salts  imme- 
diately diffuse  into  the  tissues,  so  that  within  a  lew  minutes  only  traces  can  be  recovered  horn 
the  bloocl.  At  the  same  time  the  tissues  give  up  water  to  the  blood,  and  gradually  the  salts 
re-enter  the  blood  and  are  given  off  by  the  kidneys.] 

41  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD-(A)  1.  Polyaemia. -(1 )  An  increase  in  the 

entire  mass  of  the  blood,  uniformly  in  all  organs  ^^.f^^l^'J^J^l 
nourished  individuals  it  may  approach  a  pathological  condition.    A  bluish-red  coloui  ot  tin 

*^&!S^^SSrL,  be  produced  artificial,,  b,  the  «*«.  of  W-  of  the  same 
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anAiMM  If  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  be  increased  83  per  cent,  no  abnormal  condition 
'because  ti  e  blood- pressure  is  not  permanently  raised.  The  excess  o  blood  is  accommo- 
^ra^XdSSnSd  capillaries,  which  may  be  stretched  beyond  their  normal  elasticity. 

L  n u'^sed  to  150  per  cent  then-  are  variations  in  the  blood-pressure,  hie  is  endangered, 
and  there  mav  be  sudden  rupture  of  blood-vessels   Worm  Midler). 

Fate  of  Knsfused  Blood  -After  the  transfusion  of  blood  the  formation  of  lymph  is  greatly 
increased  •  W  " n  one  or  two  days  the  serum  is  used  up,  the  water  is  excreted  chiefly  by  the 
urine  a  d  ti  e  albumin  is  partly  changed  into  urea.  Hence,  the  blood  at  this  time  appears  to 
"  •la  •  '  1  richer  in  blood-corpuscles  (Panvm,  Lesser,  Worm  Milllcr)  The  red  corpusc les 
break  up  much  more  slowly,  and  the  products  thereof  are  partly  excreted  as  urea  and  partly 
(but  not  constantly)  as  bile-pigments.  Even  after  a  month  an  increase  of  coloured  blood- 
eormiscles  has  been  observed  (TseUrjew).  That  the  blood-corpuscles  are  broken  up  slowly  in 
the  economy  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  urea  is  much  larger  when  the  same  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  swallowed  by  the  animal  than  when  an  equal  amount  is  transfused  (TscJurjcw, 
Landois)  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  moderate  increase  of  the  urea,  lasting  for  days  a  prool 
of  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Pronounced  over-filling  of  the  vessels  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

(•>)  Polysomia  serosa  is  that  condition  in  which  the  amount  of  serum,  i.e.,  the  amount  ol 
water  in  the  blood,  is  increased.  This  may  be  produced  artificially  by  the  transfusion  of  blood- 
serum  from  the  same  species.  The  water  is  soon  given  off  in  the  urine,  and  the  albumin  is 
decomposed  into  urea,  without,  however,  passing  into  the  urine.  An  animal  forms  more  urea 
in  a  short  time  from  a  quantity  of  transfused  serum  than  from  the  same  quantity  of  blood,  a 
proof  that  the  blood-corpuscles  remain  longer  uudecomposed  than  the  serum  (Forstcr,  Landois). 
If  serum  from  another  species  of  animal  be  used  (e.g.,  dog's  serum  transfused  into  a  rabbit),  the 
blood-corpuscles  of  the  recipient  are  dissolved  ;  hemoglobinuria  is  produced  (Ponfick)  ;  and  if 
there  be  general  dissolution  of  the  corpuscles,  death  may  occur  (Landois). 

(3)  Polyaemia  aquosa  is  a  simple  increase  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  and  occurs  temporarily 
alter  copious  drinking,  but  increased  diuresis  soon  restores  the  normal  condition.  Diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  which  destroy  their  secreting  parenchyma,  produce  this  condition,  and  often  also 
general  dropsy,  owing  to  the  passage  of  water  into  the  tissues.  Ligature  of  the  ureter  produces 
a  watery  condition  of  the  blood. 

(4)  Plethora  polycythsemica,  Hyperglobulie. — Au  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles  has  been 
assumed  to  occur  when  periodically  recurring  haemorrhages  are  interrupted,  e.g.,  menstruation, 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  &c.  ;  but  the  increase  of  corpuscles  has  not  been  definitely  proved. 
There  is  a  proved  case  of  temporary  polycythemia,  viz.,  when  similar  blood  is  transfused,  a 
part  of  the  fluid  being  used  up,  while  the  corpuscles  remain  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time. 
There  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  (to  8  "82  millions  per  cubic 
millimetre)  in  certain  severe  cardiac  alfections  where  there  is  great  congestion,  and  much  water 
transudes  through  the  vessels.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia,  for  the  same  reason,  the  number  of 
corpuscles  is  greater  on  the  paralysed  congested  side  (Pcnsoldt).  After  diarrhoea,  which  dimin- 
ishes the  water  of  the  blood,  there  is  also  an  increase  (Brouardel),  and  the  same  is  the  case  after 
profuse  sweating  and  polyuria.  Drugs  (alcohol,  chloral,  amyl  nitrite)  which  act  on  the  blood- 
vessels affect  the  number  of  corpuscles  ;  during  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  their  number 
increases,  during  dilatation  they  diminish  in  number  (Andrcesen).  There  is  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  haematoblasts  as  a  reparative  process  after  severe  haemorrhage  (§  7),  or  after  acute  diseases. 
In  cachectic  conditions  this  increase  continues,  owing  to  the  diminished  non-conversion  of  these 
corpuscles  into  red  corpuscles.  In  the  last  stages  of  cachexia  the  number  diminishes  more  and 
more  until  the  formation  of  haematoblasts  ceases  (Hayem). 

(5)  Plethora  hyperalbumino3a  is  a  term  applied  to  the  increase  of  albumins  in  the  plasma, 
such  as  occurs  after  taking  a  large  amount  of  food.  A  similar  condition  is  produced  by  trans- 
fusing the  serum  of  the  same  species,  whereby,  at  the  same  time,  the  urea  is  increased.  Injec- 
tion of  egg-albumin  produces  albuminuria  (Stokvis,  Lchmann). 

[The  subcutaneous  injection  of  human  blood  has  been  practised  with  good  results  in  antemia 
(v.  Ziemssen).  When  defibrinated  human  blood  is  injected  subcutaneously,  while  its  passage 
into  the  circulation  is  aided  by  massage,  it  causes  neither  pain  nor  inflammation,  but  the  blood 
of  animals,  and  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  always  induce  abscess  (Benczur).  Blood  is  also 
rapidly  absorbed  when  injected  in  small  amount  into  the  respiratory  passages.] 

Mellitaemia.— The  sugar  in  the  blood  is  partly  given  oil"  by  the  urine,  and  in  "diabetes 
mellitus''  1  kilo.  (2-2  lbs.)  may  be  given  off  daily,  when  the  quantity  of  urine  may  rise  to  25 
kilos.  To  replace  this  loss  of  grape-sugar  a  large  amount  of  food  and  drink  is  required,  whereby 
the  urea  may  be  increased  threefold.  The  increased  production  of  sugar  causes  an  increased 
decomposition  of  albuminous  tissues ;  hence  the  urea  is  always  increased,  even  though  the  supply 
ot  albumin  Im,  insufficient.  The  patient  loses  flwsh  ;  all  the  glands,  and  oven  the  testicles,  atrophy 
or  degenerate  (pulmonary  phthisis  is  common);  the  skin  and  bones  become  thinner;  the 
nervous  system  holds  out  longest.  The  teeth  become  carious  on  account  of  the  acid  saliva,  the 
crystalline  lens  becomes  turbid  from  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  fluid  of  the  eye  which  extracts 
water  from  the  lens,  and  wounds  heal  badly  because  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood 
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Absence  of  all  carbohydrates  in  the  food  causes  a  diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood  but 
does  not  cause  it  to  disappear  entirely.  [The  sugar  in  the  blood  is  also°  increased  after  the 
inhalation  ,  ouioroform  01.  aluy,  lutnt6j  ,ur1  after  fche  us(;  q(  nitro-benzole,  and  chloral 

18  l/a).J  An  excessive  amount  of  inosite  has  been  found  in  the  blood  and  urine  (S  267)  con- 
stituting melhturia  inosita  ( Void).  K  '' 

Lipamiia,  or  an  increase  of  the  Fat  in  the  Blood,  occurs  after  every  meal  rich  in  fat  (c  q  in 
sucking  kittens),  so  that  the  scrum  may  become  turbid  like  milk.    Pathologically  this  occurs 
in  a  high  degree  in  drunkards  and  in  corpulent  individuals.    When  there  is  great  decomposi- 
tion of  albumin  in  the  body  (and  therefore  in  very  severe  diseases),  the  fat  in  the  blond  increases 
and  this  also  takes  place  alter  a  liberal  supply  of  easily  decomposable  carbohydrates  and  much 

After  injuries  to  bones  affecting  the  marrow,  not  unfrequeutly  fatty  granules  pass  from  the 
marrow  through  the  imperfect  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  blood-stream.  These  fatty 
panicles  may  form  fat  emboli,  e.g.,  in  the  liver  or  lungs,  or  they  may  appear  in  the  urine. 

It  granules  of  cinnabar  or  indigo  are  injected  into  the  blood,  they  are  taken  up  by  the 
leucocytes,  and  by  them  are  carried  outside  the  blood-stream.  The  cells  of  the  splenic 'pulp, 
marrow  of  bone,  and  the  liver  also  take  up  these  particles  {Siebcl). 

The  salts  remain  very  persistently  in  the  blood.  The  withdrawal  of  common  salt  produces 
albuminuria,  and,  if  all  salts  be  withheld,  paralytic  phenomena  occur  {Forstcr).  Over-feeding 
with  salted  food,  such  as  salt  meat,  has  caused  death  through  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues, 
especially  of  the  glands.  Withdrawal  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  produces  atrophy  and  soften- 
ing of  the  bones.  In  infectious  diseases  and  dropsies  the  salts  of  the  blood  are  often  increased, 
and  diminished  in  inflammation  and  cholera.  [NaCl  is  absent  from  the  urine  in  certain  stages 
of  pneumonia,  and  it  is  a  good  sign  when  the  chlorides  begin  to  return  to  the  urine.]  [In 
scurvy  the  corpuscular  elements  are  diminished  in  amount,  but  we  have  not  precise  information 
as  to  the  salts,  although  this  disease  is  prevented,  in  persons  forced  to  live  upon  preserved  and 
salted  food,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  salts — especially  potash  salts — of  the  organic  acids,  as  con- 
tained in  lime-juice.  In  gout,  the  blood  during  an  acute  attack,  and  also  in  chronic  gout, 
contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid  (Garrod).] 

The  amount  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  inflammations  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  [croupous 
pneumonia,  erysipelas],  hence  such  blood  forms  a  crusta  phlogistica  (§  27).  In  other  diseases, 
where  decomposition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  occurs,  the  fibrin  is  increased,  perhaps  because  the 
dissolved  red  corpuscles  yield  material  for  the  formation  of  fibrin.  After  repeated  haemorrhages, 
Sigm.  Mayer  found  an  increase  of  fibrin.  Blood  rich  in  fibrin  is  said  to  coagulate  more  slowly 
than  when  less  fibrin  is  present  — still  there  are  many  exceptions. 

(B)  (I.)  Diminution  of  the  Quantity  of  Blood,  or  its  Individual  Constituents.  — (1)  Oligsemia 
vera,  Anaemia,  or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  as  a  whole,  occurs  whenever  there  is 
haemorrhage.  Life  is  endangered  in  newly  born  children  when  they  lose  a  few  ounces  of  blood  ; 
in  children  a  year  old,  on  losing  half  a  pound  ;  and  in  adults,  when  one-half  of  the  total  blood 
is  lost.  Women  bear  loss  of  blood  much  better  thau  men.  The  periodical  formation  of  blood 
after  each  menstruation  seems  to  enable  blood  to  be  renewed  more  rapidly  in  their  case.  Stout 
persons,  old  people,  and  children  do  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  well.  The  more  rapidly  blood 
is  lost,  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  [A  moderate  loss  of  blood  is  soon  made  up,  but  the  fluid  part 
is  more  quickly  restored  than  are  the  corpuscles.] 

Symptoms  of  Loss  of  Blood.— Great  loss  of  blood  is  accompanied  by  general  paleness  and 
coldness  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  increased  oppression,  twitching  of  the  eyeballs,  noises  in  the 
ears  and  vertigo,  loss  of  voice,  great  breathlessness,  stoppage  of  secretions,  coma  ;  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  involuntary  evacuations  of  urine  and  faeces,  and  lastly,  general  convulsions,  are  sure 
signs  of  death  by  haemorrhage.  In  the  gravest  cases  recovery  is  only  possible  by  means  of 
transfusion.  Animals  can  bear  the  loss  of  .one-fourth  of  their  entire  blood  without  the'  blood- 
pressure  in  the  arteries  permanently  falling,  because  the  blood-vessels  contract  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  blood  (in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor 
centre  in  the  medulla).  The  loss  of  one-third  of  the  total  blood  diminishes  the  blood-pressure 
considerably  (one-fourth  in  the  carotid  of  the  dog).  If  the  haemorrhage  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
death,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  and  the  dissolved  salts  are  restored  by  absorption  from  the 
tissues,  the  blood-pressure  gradually  rises,  and  then  the  albumin  is  restored,  though  a  longer 
time  is  required  for  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles.  At  first,  therefore,  the  blood  isabnorma  ly 
rich  in  water  (hydrsemia),  and  at  last  abnormally  poor  in  corpuscles  (oligocythemia,  hypog  o- 
bulie)  With  the  increased  lymph-stream  which  pours  into  the  blood,  the  colourless  corpuscles 
are  considerably  increased  above  normal,  and  during  the  period  of  restitution  fewer  red  corpuscles 
seem  to  be  used  up  {e.g.,  for  bile).  .  ,  , 

After  moderate  bleeding  from  an  artery  in  animals,  Buntzen  observed  that  the  volume of  the 
blood  was  restored  in  several  hours  ;  after  more  severe  haemorrhage  in  24  to  48  hours,    ine  red 


ot  regeneration  tne  nuniuer  oi  uiu  uiuuu-^.  ^  .  ~ -j  ~-0-  --  —  i 

The  newly-formed  corpuscles  contain  less  Hb  than  normal  {Joe.  O.  Ott).  Even 
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duration  of  the  period  of  regeneration  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  lost  {Lyon).  The 
amount  of  ha?moglobin  is  diminished  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ot  the  hsemorrhage 

{Bizzozcro  and  Salvioli).  . 

[Haemorrhages  in  cold-blooded  animals.— These  animals  can  bear  very  considerable  loss  ol 
blood  and  in  fact,  the  frog  can  live  for  a  considerable  time  without  blood.  In  the  experiment 
of  Cohnhei'm  known  as  the  "salt  frog,"  all  the  blood  is  washed  out  of  its  vessels  by  means  of 
normal  saline  solution  (75  per  cent.  NaCl)  and  the  blood-vessels  are  filled  with  the  same  fluid. 
Such  a  frog  will  live  for  several  days,  and  the  elimination  of  C02  goes  on  as  in  an  intact  frog. 
This  experiment  obviously  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
formation  of  CO.,— i.e.,  whether  it  is  formed  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissues.    It  clearly  points  to 

the  latter  view.]  . 

Metabolism  in  Anaemia. — The  condition  of  the  metabolism  in  the  case  of  persons  su tiering 
from  antemia  is  important.  The  decomposition  of  proteids  is  increased  (the  same  is  the  case  in 
hunger),  hence  the  excretion  of  urea  is  increased  {Bauer).  The  decomposition  of  fats,  on  the 
contrary,  is  diminished,  which  stands  in  relation  with  the  diminution  of  C02  given  oil'. 
Anamiic  and  chlorotic  persons  put  on  fat  easily.  The  fattening  of  cattle  is  aided  by  occasional 
bleedings  and  by  intercurrent  periods  of  hunger  {Aristotle). 

(2)  An  excessive  thickening  of  the  blood  through  loss  of  water  is  called  Oligsemia  sicca. 
This  occurs  in  man  after  copious  watery  evacuations,  as  in  cholera,  so  that  the  thick  tarry 
blood  stagnates  in  the  vessels.  Perhaps  a  similar  condition — though  to  a  less  degree — may 
exist  after  very  copious  perspiration. 

(3)  If  the  proteids  in  blood  be  abnormally  diminished  the  condition  is  called  Oligaemia 
hypalbuminosa  ;  they  mny  be  diminished  about  one-half.  They  are  usually  replaced  by  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  blood  [so  that  the.  blood  is  watery,  constituting  hydremia].  Loss 
of  albumin  from  the  blood  is  caused  directly  by  albuminuria  (25  grams  of  albumin  may  be 
given  oil' by  the  urine  daily),  persistent  suppuration,  great  loss  of  milk,  extensive  cutaneous 
ulceration,  albuminous  diarrhoea  (dysentery).  Frequent  and  copious  haemorrhages,  however, 
by  increasing  the  absorption  of  water  into  the  vessels,  at  first  produces  oligaemia  hypalbuminosa. 

For  the  abnormal  changes  of  the  red  and  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  see  §  10  ;  for  Haemophilia,  §  28. 

[Organisms  in  the  Blood. — The  presence  of  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites  in  the  blood  gives  rise  to  certain  diseases. 
Some  of  these,  and  especially  the  vegetable  organisms, 
have  the  power  of  multiplying  iu  the  blood.  The  vegetable 
forms  belonging  to  the  schizomycetes  or  fission  fungi  are 
frequently  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  title  bacteria. 
They  are  classified  by  Cohn  into 

I. 
II. 
III. 


IV. 


SphaBrobacteria 
Microbacteria 
Desmobacteria 
Spirobacteria 


exhibit  movenieuts. 
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Fig. 

A,  micrococcus  ; 
C,  vibrios  ;  U, 
ilium. 


32. 

13,  bacterium 
bacilli  ;  E,  spir- 


These  forms  are  shown  iii  fig.  32.  The  micrococci  (A)  are 
examples  of  I. ;  while  Bacterium  termo  (B)  is  an  example  of 
II.  In  III.  the  members  are  short  cylindrical  rods,  straight 
(Bacillus,  D)  or  wavy  (Vibrio,  C).  Splenic  fever  of  cattle  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  Bacillus  anthracis  (fig.  32).  These  rod- 
shaped  bodies  under  proper  conditions  divide  transversely  and  elongate,  but  they  also  form 
spores  in  their  interior,  which  in  turn  under  appropriate  conditions  may  germinate.  Class  IV 
is  represented  by  two  genera,  Spiroehaeta  and  Spirillum  (fig.  32),  the  former  with  close,  and 
the  latter  with  open  spirals.  The  Spiroehaeta  Obermeieri  (often  spoken  off  as  "spirillum") 
is  present  in  the  blood  during  the  paroxysms  in  persons  suffering  from  relapsing  fever.  Amongst 
animal  parasites  are  Filana  sanguinis,  and  Bilharzia  Hamiatobia,  which  occursln  the  portal  vein 
and  in  the  veins  of  the  urinary  apparatus.] 


Physiology  of  the  Circulation. 


42.  GENERAL  VIEW. 

motion,  being  carried  from 


Fig.  33. 
Scheme  of  the  circulation. — a, 
right,  b,  left  auricle  ;  A, 
right,  B,  left  ventricle  ; 
1,  pulmonary  artery  ;  2, 
aorta  ;  I,  area  of  pul- 
monary, K,  area  of  sys- 
temic circulation  ;  o,  the 
superior  vena  cava ;  G, 
area  supplying  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  u ;  d,  d,  in- 
testine ;  Ml,  mesenteric 
artery  ;  q,  portal  vein  ; 
L,  liver  ;  h,  hepatic  vein. 

mirabile  is  formed,  such  as 


— The  blood  within  the  vessels  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
the  ventricles  by  the  large  arteries  (aorta  and  pulmonary) 
and  their  branches  to  the  system  of  capillary  vessels, 
from  which  again  it  passes  into  the  veins  that  end  in  the 
atria  of  the  auricles  (W.  Harvey,  1628). 

The  cause  of  the  circulation  is  the  difference  of 
pressure  which  exists  between  the  blood  in  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two 
venae  cavffl  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins  on  the  other. 
The  blood,  of  course,  moves  continually  in  its  closed 
tubular  system  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  The 
greater  the  difference  of  pressure,  the  more  rapid  the 
movement  will  be.  The  cessation  of  the  difference  of 
pressure  (as  after  death)  naturally  brings  the  movement 
to  a  standstill  (§  81).  The  circulation  is  usually  divided 
into — 

(1)  The  greater,  or  systemic  circulation,  which 
includes  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle 
and  left  ventricle,  through  the  aorta  and  all  its  branches, 
the  capillaries  of  the  body  and  the  veins,  until  the  two 
venae  cavae  terminate  in  the  right  auricle. 

(2)  The  lesser,  or  pulmonic  circulation,  which  in- 
cludes the  course  from  the  right  auricle  and  right 
ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, and  the  pulmonary  veins  springing  from  them, 
until  these  open  into  the  left  auricle. 

(3)  The  portal  circulation  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  special  circulatory  system,  although  it  represents 
only  a  second  set  of  capillaries  (within  the  liver)  intro- 
duced into  the  course  of  a  venous  trunk.  It  consists  of 
the  vena  portarum — formed  by  the  union  of  the  intes- 
tinal or  mesenteric  and  splenic  veins,  and  it  passes  into 
the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  capillaries,  from  which 
the  hepatic  veins  arise.  The  hepatic  vein  joins  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  is  no  special  portal  ,  in  ula- 
tion.  Similar  arrangements  occur  in  other  animals  ill  different 
organs,  e.g..  snakes  have  such  a  system  in  their  supra-renM 
capsules,  and  the  frog  in  its  kidneys.  When  an  artery  splits  up 
into  fine  branches  during  its  course,  and  these  branches  do  not 
form  capillaries,  but  reunite  into  an  arterial  trunk,  a  rete 
occurs  in  apes  and  the  edentata.    Microscopic  retia  mirafelu 
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exist  in  the  human  mesentery  (ScWl). .  Similar  arrangements  may  exist  in  connection  with 
veins,  giving  rise  to  venous  retia  mirabiha. 

rp-prp  TIRAB.T  —The  muscular  fibres  of  the  mammalian  heart  consist  of  short  (50  to  70  jx 
•  Wo^v  hne  transversely  striated  fibres,  which  are  actual  unicellular  elements  devoid 

m  man),  very  fine  tiansveiso  y  ,  end    b  wmch 

of  a  sarcolemma  (15  to  25  M  jnoac , ana  usuai^  individual  muscle-cells  contain  in 

they  anastomose  and  form  a  netwmk  (fig  8  ^  A  B£  ^^^^  which  is  blackened 
their  centre  an  oval  nuc  eus  an  a  are  ne  y        ^    ^        h     This  cement  is 

So'  dSlved by  a  lo  per  cent.  Llutionof  nitric  acid.  The  transverse  stria,  are  not  very 
Sine ami  not  unfrenuently  there  is  an  appearance  of  longitudinal  striatum,  produced  by  a 
.iisti net,  and  not  un reu.  y  an.ailged  in  Sows  within  the  fibres.  The  fibres  are  gathered 
uS^^^SS^^LA  and  separated  from  each  other  by  delicate  processes 
of  the  perimyS     When  the  connective-tissue  is  dissolved  by  prolonged  boiling,  these 


Fig.  34. 

A,  muscular  fibres  from  the  heart  of  a  mammal,  and  C  from  a  frog ;  B,  transverse  section  of 
the  cardiac  fibres  ;  b,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ;  c,  capillaries. 

bundles  can  be  isolated,  and  constitute  the  so-called  "fibres"  of  the  heart.  The  transverse 
sections  of  the  bundles  in  the  auricles  are  polygonal  or  rounded,  while  in  the  ventricles  they 
are  somewhat  flattened.  [The  muscular  mass  of  the  heart  is  called  the  myocardium,  and  is 
invested  by  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  connective-tissue  of  the  visceral 
pericardium  (epicardium)  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  endocardium  by  means  of  the 
perimysium  surrounding  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.]  The  fine  spaces  which  exist  between 
these  bundles  form  narrow  lacuna?,  lined  with  epithelium,  and  constituting  part  of  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  heart. 

[The  cardiac  muscular  fibres  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  striped  and  plain 
muscular  fibres.  Although  they  are  striped,  they  are  involuntary,  not  being  directly  under 
the  influence  of  the  will,  while  they  contract -more  slowly  than  a  voluntary  muscle  of  the 
skeleton.]  In  the  frog's  heart  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  shape  elongated  spindles,  or  fusiform, 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  plain  muscle-cells,  but  they  are  transversely  striped  (fig.  34,  C). 
They  are  easily  isolated  by  means  of  a  33  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  or  dilute  alcohol. 

44.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CARDIAC  MUSCULAR  FIBRES. — The 

study  of  the  embryonic  heart  is  the  key  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  adult  heart.  The  simple  tubular 
heart  of  the  embryo  has  an  outer  circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal  layer  of  fibres. 
The  septum  is  formed  later;  hence,  it  is  clear  that  apart,  at  least,  of  the  fibres 
must  be  common  to  the  two  auricles,  and  a  part  also  to  the  two  ventricles,  since 
there  is,  originally,  but  one  chamber  in  the  heart.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the 
auricles  are,  however,  completely  separated  from  those  of  the  ventricles  by  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous rings.  In  the  auricles  the  fundamental  arrangement  of  the  embryonic 
fibres  partly  remains,  while  in  the  ventricles  it  becomes  obscured  as  the  cavities 
undergo  a  sac-like  dilatation,  and  also  become  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner. 

(1)  The  muscular  fibres  in  the  auricles  are  completely  separat  ed  from  the  fibres 
of  t  he  ventricles  by  the  fibrous rings  which  surround  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices, 
and  which  serve  as  an  attachment  for  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  (fig.  35,  I.). 
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The  auricles  are  much  thinner  than  the  ventricles,  and  their  fibres  are  generally 
arranged  in  two  layers;  the  outer  transverse  layer  is  continuous  over  both  auricles, 
whilst  t  he  inner  one  is  directed  longitudinally.  The  outer  transverse  fibres  may  !»■ 
traced  from  tin'  openings  of  the  venous  trunks  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  over  the 
auricular  walls.  The  longitudinal  fibres  arc  specially  well  marked  where  they  are 
inserted  into  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rings,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  anterior 
auricular  wall  they  are  not  continuous.  In  the  auricular  septum,  some  fibres, 
circularly  disposed  around  the  fossa  ovalis  (formerly  the  embryonic  opening  of  the 
foramen  ovale),  are  well  marked.  Circular  bands  of  striped  muscle  exist  around 
the  veins  where  they  open  into  the  heart;  these  are  least  marked  on  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  are  stronger  and  reach  higher  (2-5  cm.)  on  the  superior  vena  cava 
(tig.  35,  II.).  Similar  fibres  exist  around  the  pulmonary  veins,  where  they  join  the 
left  auricle,  and  these  fibres  (which  are  arranged  as  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer 
longitudinal  layer)  can  be  traced  to  the  hilus  of  the  lung  in  man  and  some 


Fig.  35. 

I.  Course  of  the  muscular  fibres  ou  the  left  auricle  with  the  outer  transverse  and  inner  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  the  circular  fibres  on  the  pulmonary  veins  {v.p.)  ;  V,  the  left  ventricle  {John 
Beid).  II.  Arrangement  of  the  striped  muscular  fibres  on  the  superior  vena  cava  (Elisehcr) 
— a,  opeuing  of  vena  azygos  ;  v,  auricle. 

mammals  ;  in  the  ape  and  rat  they  extend  on  the  pulmonary  veins  right  into  the 
lung.  In  the  mouse  and  bat,  again,  the  striped  muscular  fibres  pass  so  far  into 
the  lungs  that  the  walls  of  the  smaller  veins  are  largely  composed  of  striped  muscle 
{Stieda). 

Circular  muscular  fibres  are  found  where  the  vena  magna  cordis  enters  the  heart, 
and  in  the  Valvula  Thebesii  which  guards  it. 

Physiological  Significance.— (1)  The  auricles  contract  independently  of  the 
ventricles.  This  is  seen  when  the  heart  is  about  to  die ;  when  there  may  be  several 
auricular  contractions  for  one  ventricular,  and  at  last  only  the  auricles  pulsate. 
The  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  beats  longest;  hence  it  is  called  the 
"  ultimum  moriens."  Independent  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  ven»  cavse  and 
pulmonary  veins  are  often  noticed  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  [This  beating 
can  also  be  observed  in  those  veins  in  a  rabbit  after  the  heart  is  cut  out  of  the 

^(I^The  double  arrangement  of  the  fibres  (transverse  and  longitudinal)  produces 
a  simultaneous  and  uniform  diminution  of  the  auricular  cavity  (such  as  occurs  m 
most  of  the  hollow  viscera). 

(3)  The  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  around  the  venous  orifices, 
and  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  auricle,  cause  these  veins  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  auricle  ;  and  by  their  presence  and  action  they  prevent  any  large  quantity 
of  blood  from  passing  backward  into  the  veins  when  the  auricle  contracts.  [SSo 
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„f  in  tin-  snnerior  and  inferior  vena  cava  in  the  adult  heart,  or  in 

auricles.] 

45  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  VENTRICULAR  FIBRES.-(2)  The 
muscular  fibres  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  ventricles  are  arranged  in  several  layers 
under  the  pericardium  (fig.  36,  A).  First,  there  is  an  outer  longitudmal  layer  (A) 
which  is  in  the  form  of  single  bundles  on  the  right  ventricle,  but  forms  a  complete 
layer  on  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  measures  about  one-eighth  of  the  thickness  ot 
the  ventricular  wall.  A  second  longitudinal  layer  of  fibres  lies  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ventricles,  distinctly  visible  at  the  orifices,  and  within  the  vertically  placed 
papillary  muscles,  whilst  elsewhere  it  is  replaced  by  the  irregularly  arranged 
trabecule  camera.  Between  these  two  layers  there  lies  the  thickest  layer,  consisting 
of  more  or  less  transversely  arranged  bundles,  which  may  be  broken  up  into  single 


Fig.  36. 

Course  of  the  ventricular  muscular  fibres.  A,  ou  the  anterior  surface  ;  B,  view  of  the  apex 
with  the  vortex  ;  C,  course  of  the  fibres  within  the  ventricular  wall ;  D,  fibres  passing 
into  a  papillary  muscle  (j>). 

layers  more  or  less  circularly  disposed.  The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  run  between  the 
layers,  whilst  the  Mood-vessels  lie  within  the  "substance  of  the  layers,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  primitive  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.  All  three  layers  are  not 
completely  independent  of  each  other;  on  the  contrary,  the  fibres  which  run 
obliquely  form  a  gradual  transition  between  the  transverse  layers  and  the  inner  and 
outer  longitudinal  layers.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  correct  to  assume  that  the 
outer  longitudinal  layer  gradually  passes  into  the  transverse,  and  this  again  into 
the  inner  longitudinal  layer  (as  is  shown  schematically  in  C) ;  because,  as  Henle 
pointed  out,  the  transverse  fibres  are  relatively  far  greater  in  amount.  In  general, 
the  outer  longitudinal  fibres  are  so  arranged  as  to  cross  the  inner  longitudinal  layer 
at  an  acute  angle.  The  transverse  layers  lying  between  these  two  form  gradual 
transitions  between  these  directions.  At  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  outer 
longitudinal  fibres  bend  or  curve  so  as  to  meet  at  the  so-called  vortex  B,  where  they 
enter  the  muscular  substance,  and,  taking  an  upward  and  inward  direction,  reach 
the  papillary  muscles,  P,  I) ;  although  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  all  the  bundles 
winch  ascend  to  the.  papillary  muscles  arise  from  the  vertical  fibres  of  the  outer 
surface  ;  many  seem  to  arise  independently  within  the  ventricular  wall.  According 
to  Henle,  all  the  external  longitudinal  fibres  do  not  arise  from  the  fibrous  rings  or 
the  roots  of  the  arteries.  The  mitral  orifice  is  surrounded  by  circular  fibres  which 
act  like  a  sphincter  {Henle). 
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[The  assumption  that  the  muscles  of  the  ventricle  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  figure  of  8,  or 
in  loops,  seems  to  bo  incorrect  ;  thus,  fibres  are  said  to  arise  nt  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  to  pass 
over  it,  and  to  reach  the  vortex,  where  they  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  muscular  substance,  to 
end  either  in  the  papillary  muscles  or  high  up  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  at  its  base. 
Figs.  C  and  D  give  a  schematic  representation  of  this  view.] 

Only  the  general  arrangement  of  the  ventricular  muscular  fibres  has  been  indicated.  Accord- 
ing to  Pettigrew,  there  are  seven  layers  in  the  ventricle,  viz.,  three  external,  a  fourth  or 
central  layer,  and  three  internal.  These  internal  layers  are  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
external  layers  at  the  apex,  thus — one  and  seven,  two  and  six. 

46.  PERICARDIUM,  ENDOCARDIUM,  VALVES. — The  pericardium  encloses  within  its  two 
layers  [visceral  and  parietal]  a  lymph  space — the  pericardial  space — which  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  lymph — the  pericardial  fluid.  It  has  the  structure  of  a  serous  membrane,  i.e.,  it 
consists  of  conncctivc-tissicc  mixed  with  fine  elastic  fibres  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  thin  delicate 
membrane,  and  covered  on  its  free  surfaces  with  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  or  endothelium, 
composed  of  irregular,  polygonal,  flat  cells.  [Like  serous  cavities  generally,  it  is  a  closed 
cavity,  and  does  not  communicate  with  the  exterior.]  A  rich  lymphatic  network  lies  under  the 
pericardium  (fig.  29)  and  endocardium  ;  also  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  visceral  pericardium 
next  the  heart  and  between  muscular  bundles  (Salvioli).  No  stoinata  exist  either  on  its 
visceral  or  parietal  layers.  Around  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  exist  lymph-vessels  and 
deposits  of  fat,  which  lie  in  the  furrows  and  grooves  in  the  subserosa  of  the  epicardium 
(visceral  layer). 

The  endocardium,  next  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal,  flat, 
nucleated  endothelial  cells.    [Under  this  there  is  a  nearly  homogeneous  hyaline  layer  (fig.  37,  a), 

slightly  thicker  on  the  left  side,  which 
gives  the  endocardium  its  polished  ap- 
pearance.] Then  follows,  as  the  basis  of 
the  membrane,  a  layer  of  fine  clastic  fibres 
— stronger  in  the  auricles,  and  in  some 
places  thereof  assuming  the  characters  of 
a  fenestrated  membrane.  Between  these 
fibres  a  small  quantity  of  connective- 
tissue  exists,  which  is  in  larger  amount 
and  more  areolar  in  its  characters  next 
the  myocardium.  Bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  fibres  (few  in  the  auricles)  are 
scattered  and  arranged  for  the  most  part 
longitudinally  between  the  elastic  fibres. 
These  seem  evidently  meant  to  resist  the 
distension  which  is  apt  to  occur  when  the 
heart  contracts  and  great  pressure  is  put 
upon  the  endocardium.  In  all  cases  where 
high  pressure  is  put  upon  walls  composed 
cardium.  of  soft  parts,  we  always  find  muscular 

fibres  present,  and  never  elastic  fibres  alone.  No  blood-vessels  occur  in  the  endocardium 
(Langcr). 

The  valves  also  belong  to  the  endocardium— both  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  which  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  back  into  the 
ventricles,  and  the  tricuspid  (right  auriculo-ventricular)  and  mitral  (left  aunculo- 
ventricular),  which  protect  the  auricles  from  the  same  result.  The  lower  verte- 
brata  have  valves  in  the  orifices  of  the  venae  cavse,  which  prevent  regurgitation 
into  them;  while  in  birds  and  some  mammals  these  valves  exist  m  a  rudimentary 
condition.  The  valves  are  fixed  by  their  base  to  resistant  fibrous  rings,  consisting 
of  elastic  and  fibrous  tissue.  They  are  formed  of  two  layers— (1)  the  fibrous, 
which  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  fibrous  rings,  and  (2)  a  layer  oi  dastic 
elements.  The  elastic  layer  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  an  immediate 
prolongation  of  the  endocardium  of  the  auricles,  and  is  directed  Inwards  the 
auricles.  The  semi-lunar  valves  have  a  thin  elastic  layer  directed  towards  the 
arteries,  which  is  thickest  at  their  base.  The  connective-tissue  Layer  directed 
towards  the  ventricle  is  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  valve  itself. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  also  contain  striped  muscular  fibres.  JAadiat- 
ing  fibres  proceed  from  the  auricles  and  pass  into  the  valves,  winch,  when  the 


Fig.  37. 

Section  of  the  endocardium,  a,  hyaline  layer  ;  b, 
network  of  fine  elastic  fibres ;  c,  network  of 
stronger  elastic  fibres ;  d,  myocardium  with 
blood-vessels,  which  do  not  pass  into  the  endo- 
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.  „„x  vph.nf.t  the  valves  towards  bheir  base,  and  thus  make  a  larger  opening 
tXl  Z  ag e  of  1  1         the  ventricles;  according  to  Paladino,  they 

J'1,,  "'v  K,.s  after  they  have  been  pressed  down  by  the  blooo^-cnrrent 
T  observer  also  described  some  longitudinal  fibres  which  pro,,,,!  from  the 
ve  rHes  to  enter  these  valves.  There  is  also  a  concentric  layer  of  fibres 
1  near  their  point  of  attachment,  and  directed  more  towards  their 
^Snlar  surface  These  fibres  seem  to  contract  sphincter-hke  when  the 
l,,;;^,  and  thus  approximate  the  base  of  the  valves,  and  so  preven 
too  great  tension  being  put  upon  them.  The  larger  chord®  tending  also .contain 
striped  muscle,  while  a  deheate  muscular  network  exists  m  the  valvula  Thebesn 
and  valvula  Eustachii. 

Purkinje's  Fibres  consist  of  an  anastomosing  system  of  greyish  fibres  which  exist  in  the  sub- 
endocardial  tissue  of  the  ventricles,  especially  in  the  heart  of  the  sheep  and  ox.  The  fibres  are 
made  up  of  polyhedral  clear  cells,  containing  some  granular  protoplasm,  and  usually  two  nuclei 
(fig.  38).  The  margins  of  the  cells  are  striated.  Transition-forms  are  found  between  these  cells 
and  the  ordinary  cardiac  fibres  ;  in 
fact,  these  cells  become  continuous 
with  the  true  fully  developed  cardiac 
fibres.  They  represent  cells  which 
have  been  arrested  in  their  develop- 
ment. They  are  absent  in  man  and 
the  lower  vertebrates,  but  in  birds  and 
some  mammals  they  are  well  marked 
(ScJnveigger-Scidel,  Ranvier). 

Blood- Vessels  occur  in  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  only  where  muscular  / 
fibres  are  present,  while  the  semi-lunar 
valves  are  usually  devoid  of  vessels  ex- 
cept at  their  base.  The  best  figures  of 
theblood-vesselsof  the  valves  are  given 
by  Langer  and  Darier.   The  network  of 

lymphatics  in  the  endocardium  reaches  -pig.  38. 

towards  the  middle  of  the  valves.  „    .  .  .  ,     ,       .    .      ,    ...    ...        ,    ,   ,  ,, 

Weight  of  the  Heart. -According  to    Pirkinje  s  fibres  isolated  with  dilute  alcohol     e,  cell  ; 
W.  Miiller  the  proportion  between  the  />  stnated  substance  ;  n,  nucleus,     x  300.  ■ 

weight  of  the  body  and  the  heart  in  the  child,  and  until  the  body  reaches  40  kilos.,  is  5  grms.  of 
heart-substance  to  1  kilo,  of  body-weight;  when  the  body-weight  is  from  50  to  90  kilos,  the  ratio 
is  1  kilo,  to  4  grms.  of  heart-substance  ;  at  100  kilos.  3 '5  grms.  As  age  advances,  the  auricles 
become  stronger.  The  right  ventricle  is  half  the  weight  of  the  left.  The  weight  of  the  heart 
of  an  adult  man  is  about  309  grms.  ;  female,  274  grms.  [According  to  Laennec  the  heart  is 
about  the  size  of  the  closed  fist  of  the  individual.]  Blosfeld  and  Dieberg  give  346  grms.  for 
the  male,  and  310  to  340  grms.  for  the  female  heart.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  heart-muscle  is 
1*069.  The  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  middle  in  man  is  11  "4  mm.,  and  in  woman 
11*15  ;  that  of  the  right  is  4*1  and  3*6  mm.  respectively. 

47.  AUTOMATIC  REGULATION  OF  THE  HEART.  — Anatomatical  Investigations.— The  two 

coronary  arteries  arise  from  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  in  the  region  of  the  sinus  of  Valsalva.. 
The  position  of  origin  varies — (1)  either  the  orifices  lie  within  the  sinus,  or  (2)  their  openings 
are  only  partially  reached  by  the  margins  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  (which  is  usually  the  case  in 
the  left  coronary  artery  of  man  and  the  ox),  or  (3)  their  orifices  lie  clear  abovo  the  margins  of 
the  valves.  Post-mortem  observations  seem  to  show  that  during  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  semi-lunar  valves  constantly  cover  the  origin  of  the  coronary 
arteries. 

Automatic  Regulation  of  the  Heart.  — Briicke  attempted  to  show  that  during 
the  systole,  or  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  the  semi-lunar  valves  covered  the 
openings  of  the  coronary  arteries,  so  that  these  vessels  could  be  filled  with  blood 
only  during  the  diastole  or  relaxation  of  the  ventricle.  To  him  it  seemed  that  (a) 
the  diastolic  filling  of  the  coronary  arteries  would  help  to  dilate  the  ventricles; 
(b)  on  the  contrary,  a  systolic  filling  of  these  arteries  would  oppose  the  contrac- 
tion, because  the  systolic  filling  and  expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  coronary 
arteries  would  diminish  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.     [To  this 
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supposed  arrangement  Briickc  gave  the  name  "  Sclbststeuerung,"  which  may  be 
rendered  as  above,  or  as  "self-controlling"  action  of  the  heart  by  the  aortic  valves.] 

Arguments  against  Briicke's  View.— The  following  considerations  militate  against  this 
theory: — (1)  Filling  the  coronary  vessels  under  a  high  pressure  in  a  dead  heart  causes  a 
diminution  of  the  ventricular  cavity  (v.  IVittich).  (2)  The  chief  trunks  of  the  coronary  arteries 
lie  in  loose  sub-pericardial  fatty  tissue  in  the  cardiac  sulci,  hence  a  dilatation  of  the  ventricle 
through  this  agency  is  most  unlikely  (Landois).  (3)  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that 
a  coronary  artery  spouts,  like  all  arteries,  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle.  Von  Ziemssen 
found  that  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax 
removed  by  an  operation,  the  heart  being  covered  only  by  a  thin  membrane,  the  pulse  in  the 
coronary  arteries  was  synchronous  with  the  pulse  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  H.  N.  Martin  and 
Sedgwick  placed  a  manometer  in  connection  with  the  coronary  artery,  and  another  with  the 
carotid  in  a  large  dog,  and  they  found  that  the  pulsations  occurred  simultaneously.  When 
a  coronary  artery  is  divided,  the  blood  flows  out  continuously,  but  undergoes  acceleration  during 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles  (Endcmann,  Perls).  (4)  If  a  strong  intermittent  current  of  water 
be  allowed  to  flow  through  a  sufficiently  wide  tube  into  the  left  auricle  of  a  fresh  pig's  heart, 
so  tbat  the  water  passes  into  the  aorta,  and  if  the  aorta  be  provided  with  a  vertical  tube,  the 
water  flows  continuously  from  the  coronary  arteries,  and  is  accelerated  during  the  systole. 
(5)  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  coronary  arteries  should  be  filled  during  the  diastole, 
while  all  the  other  arteries  are  filled  during  systole  of  the  ventricle.  (6)  There  is  always  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  in  the  sinus  of  Valsalva  to  fill  the  arteries  during  the  first  part  of 
the  systole.  (7)  The  valves,  when  raised,  are  not  applied  directly  to  the  aortic  wall  (Bamberger, 
Rijd  'inger)  even  by  the  most  energetic  pressure  from  the  ventricle  (Sandborg  and  Worm  Mutter). 
(8)  Observations  on  voluntary  muscles  have  shown  that  the  small  arteries  dilate  during  con- 
traction of  the  muscle,  and  the  blood-stream  is  accelerated.  (9)  By  the  systolic  filling  of  the 
aorta  the  arterial  path  is  elongated— this  elastic  distension  is  compensated  before  the  diastole 
occurs.  By  the  recoil  of  the  aortic  walls  the  layer  of  blood  in  them  is  driven  backwards  and 
closes  the  valves  (Ocradini).  According  to  Sandborg  and  Worm  Muller,  the  semilunar  valves 
close  just  after  the  ventricles  have  begun  to  relax,  which  agrees  with  the  curve  obtained  from 
the  cardiac  impulse  (fig.  39,  A). 

During  the  systole,  the  small  arterial  trunks  lying  next  the  ventricular  cavities 
have  to  War  a  higher  pressure  than  that  borne  by  the  aorta,  and  their  lumen  must  be 
compressed  during  the  systole  so  that  their  contents  are  propelled  towards  the  veins. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Cardiac  Blood- Vessels.—  The  capillary  vessels  of  the  myocardium  are 
very  numerous,  corresponding  to  the  energetic  activity  of  the  heart.  Where  they  pass  into 
veins  several  unite  at  once  to  form  a  wide  venous  trunk,  whereby  an  easy  passage  is  ottered  to 
the  blood.  The  veins  are  provided  with  valves  so  that  (1)  during  systole  of  the  right  auricle 
the  venous  stream  is  interrupted;  (2)  during  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the  blood  m  the 
coronary  veins  is  similarly  accelerated  as  in  the  veins  of  muscles.  Ihe  coronary  arteries  are 
characterised  by  their  very  thick  connective-tissue  and  elastic  mtima,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  atheroma  of  these  vessels  (Hcnlc)  Some  observers  maintain  that 
the  coronary  arteries  do  not  anastomose,  but  this  is  denied  by  Langer  and  Krause.  [West  has 
infectS  the^ne  artery  from  the  other.]  Many  of  the  small  lower  vertebrates  have  no  blood- 
vessels in  their  heart-muscle,  e.g.,  frog  {Hyrtl). 

Ligature  of  the  Coronary  Arteries.— The  phenomena  produced  by  partial 
obliteration  or  ligature  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  most  important.  In  man 
analogous  conditions  occur,  as  in  atheroma  or  calcification  of  these  arteries,  bee 
and  others  have  ligatured  the  coronary  arteries  in  dogs,  and  found  that  after  two 
minutes  the  cardiac  contractions  gave  place  to  twitchmgs  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  ultimately  the  heart  ceased  to  beat.  Ligature  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery 
alone  or  of  both  its  branches,  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  result.  If  the  coronary 
arteries  be  compressed  or  tied  in  a  rabbit  in  the  angle  between  the  bulbus  aorta, 
n  he  ventricle,  the  heart's  action  is  soon  weakened,  owing  to  the  sudd™  arnvmia 
,  o  the  retention  of  the  decomposition-products  of  the  ^bohsm  m  t  In  .heart 
muscle  Ligature  of  one  artery  first  affects  the  corresponding  ventricle  then  the 
other  ventrik  and,  last  of  all,  the  auricles.    Hence,  compre=J  ftg^ 

jht 

,ed. 

The  c^toctiois rfSe  left  ventricle  are  not  only  slowd 
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the  right  pulsates  with  undiminished  force.  Hence  it  follows  that,  us  the  left  half 
of  bhe-heart  cannot  expel  the  blood  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  left  auricle  becomes 
rilled,  whilst  the  right  ventricle,  not  being  affected,  pumps  blood  into  the  lungs. 
(Edema  of  the  Lungs  is  produced  by  the  high  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
which  is  propagated  from  the  right  heart  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  into 
the  left  auricle  (Samuelson  and  Griinhagen).  According  to  Sig.  Mayer,  protracted 
dyspnoea  causes  the  left  ventricle  to  beat  more  feebly  sooner  than  the  right,  so 
thai  the  Left  side  of  the  heart  becomes  congested.  1'crhaps  this  may  explain  the 
occurrence  of  pulmonary  oedema  during  the  death-agony. 

Cobnheim  and  v.  Schulthess-Rechberg  found,  after  ligature  of  one  of  the  large  branches  of  a 
coronary  artery  in  a  dog,  that  at  the  end  of  a  minute  the  pulsations  become  intermittent. 
This  intermittence  becomes  more  pronounced,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  do  not  contract 
simultaneously  (arhythmia),  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  and  the  blood-pressure  falls. 
Suddenly,  about  105  seconds  after  the  ligature  is  applied,  both  ventricles  cease  to  beat,  and 
there  is  a  great  fall  of  the  blood- pressure.  After  an  arrest  lasting  for  about  10  to  20  seconds, 
twitching  movements  occur  in  the  ventricles,  while  the  auricles  pulsate  regularly,  and  may 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  minutes,  but  the  ventricles  cease  to  beat  altogether  after  50  seconds. 
According  to  Lukjanow,  there  is  a  peristaltic  condition  which  operates  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  occurs  in  the  period  between  the  regular  contraction  and  the  twitching  vibratory  move- 
ment.   Stimulation  of  the  vagus  does  not  arrest  these  peristaltic  movements. 

Pathological. — In  so-called  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  old  age.  there  are  attacks  of 
diminished  cardiac  activity,  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  altered  rhythm  and  frequency,  with 
consequent  breathlessness ;  there  may  also  be  loss  of  consciousness,  congestions,  and  attacks  of 
pulmonary  cedenia.   Death  may  take  place  unexpectedly  from  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action. 

48.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART. — Cardiac  Revolution.— The  movement 
of  the  heart  is  characterised  by  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  its  walls. 


Cardiac  cyc7e  (d  -  8  Sec). 
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Fig.  39. 

Diagram  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  heart  during  a  cardiac  cycle. 

The  total  cardiac  movement  is  called  a  "  cardiac  revolution,"  or  a  "  cardiac 
cycle,  and  consists  of  three  acts— the  contraction  or  Systole  of  the  auricles  the 
contraction  or  Systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  pause  (fig.  39)  During'  the 
pause  the  auricles  and  ventricles  are  relaxed;  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricles 
the  ventricles  are  at  rest;  whilst  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  the  auricles 
are  relaxed.  The  rest  during  the  phase  of  relaxation  is  called  the  diastole 
Ihe  three  events — 

Systole  of  the  auricles, 
Systole  of  the  ventricles, 
Pause, 
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Gibson. 
0-100-0-130 
0-325  -0-395 
0-455-0-690 


Landois. 

Duration  of  the  auricular  systole,  0-170  -  0'177 

I*"-         ventricular  systole,  0-309-0-346 
Do.         pause,  0-393-0-407 
The  following  is  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  heart  during  a  cardiac  cycle"— 
(A)  The  Wood  flows  into  the  auricles,  and  thus  distends  them  and  the  auricular 
appendices.    This  is  caused  by — 

(1)  The^w  of  the  blood  in  the  venae,  cavae  (right  side)  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  (left  side)  being  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  auricles.    (2)  The  elastic 


Cast  of  the  ventricles  of  the  human  heart  viewed  from  behind  and  above  ;  the  walls  have  been 
removed,  and  only  the  fibrous  rings  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  retained.  L, 
left,  R,  right  ventricle  ;  S,  septum  ;  F,  left  fibrous  ring,  with  mitral  valve  closed  ;  D, 
right  fibrous  ring,  with  tricuspid  closed  ;  A,  aorta,  with  the  left  (C\)  and  right  (C)  coronary 
arteries  ;  S,  sinus  of  Valsalva  ;  P,  pulmonary  artery. 

fraction  of  the  lungs  (§  68),  which,  after  complete  S}'stole  of  the  auricles,  pulls 
asunder  the  now  relaxed  and  yielding  auricular  walls.  The  auricular  appendages 
are  also  filled  at  the  same  time,  and  they  act  to  a  certain  extent  as  accessory 
reservoirs  for  the  large  supply  of  blood  streaming  into  the  auricles. 
(B)  The  auricles  contract,  and  we  observe  in  rapid  succession — 
(1)  The  contraction  and  emptying  of  the  auricular  appendix  towards  the  atrium. 
Simultaneously  the  mouths  of  the  veins  become  narrowed,  owing  to  the  contraction 
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of  their  circular  muscular  fibres  (more  especially  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the 
pulmonary  veins);  (2)  the  auricular  walls  contract  simultaneously  towards  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  the  venous  orifices,  whereby  (3)  the  blood  is 
driven  into  the  relaxed  ventricles,  which  are  considerably  distended  thereby. 
The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  followed  by — 

(a)  A  slight  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  large  venous  trunks,  as  can  be 
observed  in  a  rabbit  after  division  of  the  pectoral  muscles  so  as  to  expose  the 
junction  of  the  jugular  with  the  subclavian  vein.  There  is  no  actual  regurgitation 
of  the  blood,  but  only  a  partial  interruption  of  the  inflow  into  the  auricles,  because 
the  mouths  of  the  veins  are  contracted,  and  the  pressure  in  the  superior  vena  cava 
and  pulmonary  veins  soon  holds  in  equilibrium  any  reflux  of  blood;  and  lastly, 
because  any  reflux  into  the  cardiac  veins  is  prevented  by  valves.  The  movement 
of  the  heart  causes  a  regular  pulsatile  phenomenon  in  the  blood  of  the  venae  cava?, 
which  under  abnormal  circumstances  may  produce  a  venous  pulse  (see  §  99). 

(b)  The  chief  motor  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  the  dilatation  of 
the  relaxed  ventricle,  which  has  already  been  dilated  to  a  slight  extent  by  the 
elastic  traction  of  the  lungs. 

Aspiration  of  the  Ventricles. — The  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  muscular  walls — the  strongly  contracted  ventricular  walls  (like  a  compressed 
india-rubber  bag),  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  are  supposed,  in  returning  to  their  normal  resting 
form,  to  suck  in  or  aspirate  the  blood  under  a  negative  pressure  ;  this  power  on  the  part  of  the 
ventricle  is  not  great  (p.  68). 

(c)  When  the  ventricles  are  distended  by  the  inflowing  blood,  the  auriculo- 
ventricrdar  valves  are  floated  up,  partly  by  the  recoil  or  reflexion  of  the  blood  from 
the  ventricular  wall,  and  partly  owing  to  their  lighter  specific  gravity,  whereby 
they  easdy  float  into  a  more  or  less  horizontal  position.  The  valves  are  also  raised 
to  a  slight  extent  by  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  auricles 
into  the  cusps  of  the  valve. 

(C)  The  ventricles  now  contract,  and  simultaneously  the  auricles  relax 
whereby — - 

(1)_  The  muscular  Avails  contract  forcibly  from  all  sides,  and  thus  diminish  the 
ventricular  cavity.  (2)  The  blood  is  at  once  pressed  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  whose  curved  margins  are  opposed  to  each  other  like 
teeth,  and  are  pressed  hermetically  against  each  other  (fig.  40).  It  is  impossible 
for  the  blood  to  push  the  cusps  backwards  into  the  auricle,  as  the  chordse  tendineae 
hold  fast  their  margins  and  surfaces  like  a  taut  sad.  The  margins  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cusps  are  also  kept  in  apposition,  as  the  chords  tendineas  from  one  papillary 
muscle  always  pass  to  the  adjoining  edges  of  two  cusps. 
The  extent  to  which  the  ventricular  wall  is  shortened  is 
compensated  by  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscle, 
and  also  of  the  large  muscular  chorda?,  so  that  the  cusps 
cannot  be  pushed  into  the  auricle.  When  the  valves  are 
closed,  their  surfaces  are  horizontal,  so  that,  even  when 
the  ventricles  are  contracted  to  their  greatest  extent, 
there  remains  in  the  supra-papillary  space  a  small  amount 
of  blood  winch  is  not  expelled  (Sandborq  and  Worm 
Midler).  (3)  When  the  pressure  within  the  ventricles 
exceeds  that  in  the  arteries,  the  semi-lunar  valves  are 
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forced  open  and  stretched  like  a  sail  across  the  pocket- 
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the  wall  of  rbn  nvfm.;       '  T'  "~~6  utBl,7  «W^BU  w   The  closed  semi-lunar  valve  ot 
ill  of  the  arteries  (pulmonary  and  aorta),  and  thus      the  pulmonary  artery  seen 
(T\\  V  arteries.  from  below. 

be  Sn to  3£~7£  ^  !!  ^  /ent?icular  contraction  ends,  and  the  ventricles 
gin  to  relax,  the  ,„ndanar  valves  close  (fig.  41).    The  diastole  of  the  ventricles 
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of S^WSSS  PaUSf-    ,UM6i  cir^ree8)  the  right  and  Left  halves 

or  cne  Heart  always  contract  or  relax  uniformly  and  simultaneously. 

Endocardial  Pressure  and  Negative  Pressure  in  the  Ventricle. -Goltz  and  Oaule  found 
hat  there  was  a  nega  n-e  pressure  of  23-o  nun.  Hg.  (dog)  in  the  interior  of  the  "en tr  t  du £ 
a  certain  phase  of  the  heart's  action,  This  they  determined  by  a  maximal  am mffif 
manometer.  They  surmised  that  this  phase  coincided  with  the  dlslolic  dSaZ  SS 
I >Mn  T  *  c?»^rable  power  of  aspiration.  Moens  is  of  opinion  that  this  negative  pres  nre 
within  the  ventricle  obtains  shortly  before  the  systole  has  reached  its  height,  i.e.,  just  be  ore  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  and  the  valves,  after  the  blood  is  expelled, Ire  nearly  in  appo  itio 
He  explains  this  aspiration  as  being  due  to  the  formation  of  an  empty  space  in  the^entS 

mL\L  ™  ne^M-1C-eXpUltn  °f  thf  bl0°d  thl'0USh  the  aorta  and  P^onary  artery 
[Max  mum  and  Minimum  Manometer. -Into  the  tube  connecting  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
tricle  of  the  heart  with  the  ordinary  U-shaped  mercury  manometer,  ^introduced  the  maximum 
manometer,  which  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  ball  and  cup  valve  (fie  42)  the  ball  A 
being  kept  closed  in  B  by  a  spring  C.    To  make  it  a  maximum  manometer  the  end  A  is  con- 


Fig.  42. 

Gaule's  maximum  and  minimum  manometer  A  B.    |  shows  the  actual  size  and  arrangement  of 

the  valve. 

nected  with  the  heart,  and  B  with  the  mercurial  manometer  (fig.  42).  "When  a  clamp  is  placed 
on  the  upper  limb  the  valve  is  acted  on  only  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  blood  is  driven  beyond 
it,  but  during  diastole  it  closes  and  no  blood  can  return.  This  goes  on  until  the  pressure 
beyond  the  valve  in  the  mercury  manometer  is  the  same  as  in  the  heart.  If  the  valve  be 
reversed,  it  is  converted  into  a  minimum  manometer.] 

49.  PATHOLOGICAL  CARDIAC  ACTION. —Cardiac  Hypertrophy.— All  resistances  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood  through  the  various  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  through  the  vessels  com- 
municating with  it,  cause  a  greater  amount  of  work  to  be  thrown  upon  the  portion  of  the  heart 
specially  related  to  this  part  of  the  circulatory  system  ;  consequently,  there  is  produced  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  If  the  resistance  or 
obstacle  does  not  act  upon  one  part  of  the  heart  alone,  but  on  parts  lying  in  the  onward  direc- 
tion of  the  blood-stream,  these  parts  also  subsequently  undergo  hypertrophy.  If  in  addition 
to  the  muscular  thickening  of  a  part  of  the  heart,  the  cavity  is  simultaneously  dilated,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  eccentric  hypertrophy  or  hypertrophy  with  dilatation.  The  obstacles  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  blood-vessels  are  narrowing  of  the  lumen  or  want  of  elasticity  in  their 
walls  ;  in  the  heart,  narrowing  of  the  arterial  or  venous  orifices  or  insufficiency  or  incompetency 
of  the  valves.  Incompetency  of  the  valves  forms  an  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the  blood, 
by  allowing  part  of  the  blood  to  flow  back  or  regurgitate,  thus  throwing  extra  work  upon  the 
heart. 

Thus  arise — (1)  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  owing  to  resistance  in  the  area  of  the 
systemic  circulation,  especially  in  the  arteries  and  capillaries — not  in  the  veins.  Amongst 
the  causes  are —constriction  of  the  orifice  or  other  parts  of  the  aurta,  calcification,  atheroma,  and 
want  of  elasticity  of  the  large  arteries  and  irregular  dilatations  or  aneurisms  in  their  course  ; 
insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  which  case  the  same  pressure  always  obtains  within  the 
ventricle  and  in  the  aorta  ;  and,  lastly,  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys,  whereby  the  excretion  of  water 
by  these  organs  is  diminished.  Even  in  mitral  insufficiency,  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  must  occur,  owing  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  atrium  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

(2)  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  occurs  in  stenosis  or  constriction  of  the  left  aunculo-ven- 
tricular  orifice,  or  in  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  it  occurs  also  as  a  result  of  aortic 
insufficiency,  because  the  auricle  has  to  overcome  the  continual  aortic  pressure  within  the 
ventricle. 


disappearance  of  numerous  capillaries  in  emphysematous  lungs  ;  (0)  overfilling  of  the 
pulmonary  circuit  with  blood  in  consequence  of  stenosis  of  the  left  auriculo-vcntrieulnr  onhce,  or 
mitral  insnffieiencv-conseciuent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  resulting  ironi  aortic 


mitral  insufficiency— consequent  upon  hypertrophy 
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insufficiency,  (b)  When  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  insufficient,  thus  permitting 
the  blood  to  flow  back  into  the  ventricle,  so  that  the  pressure  within  the  pulmonary  artery 
prevails  within  the  right  ventricle  (very  rare).  • 

(4)  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  last-named  condition,  and 
also  from  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  or  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  (rare). 

Artificial  Injury  to  the  Valves.— If  the  aortic  valves  are  perforated,  with  or  without 
simultaneous  injury  to  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valves,  the  heart  does  more  work  ;  thus  the 
physical  defect  is  overcome  for  a  time,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  docs  not  fall.  The  heart  seems 
to  have  a  store  of  reserve  energy  which  is  called  into  play.  Soon,  however,  dilatation  takes 
place,  011  account  of  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  heart.  Hypertrophy  then  occurs, 
but  the  compensation  meanwhile  must  be  obtained  through  the  reserve  energy  of  the  heart 
(0.  Itosenbach). 

Impeded  Diastole. — Among  causes  which  hinder  the  diastole  of  the  heart  are — copious  effusion 
into  the  pericardium,  or  the  pressure  of  tumours  upon  the  heart.  The  systole  is  greatly  inter- 
fered with  when  the  heart  is  united  to  the  pericardium  and  to  the  connective  tissue  in  the 
mediastinum.  As  a  consequence,  the  connective  tissue,  and  even  the  thoracic  wall,  are  drawn 
in  during  contraction  of  the  heart,  so  that  there  is  a  retraction  of  the  region  of  the  apex-beat 
during  systole,  .and  a  protrusion  of  this  part  during  the  diastole. 

[Palpitation  is  a  symptom  indicating  generally  very  rapid  and  quick  action  of  the  heart,  the 
pulsations  often  being  unequal  in  time  and  intensity,  while  the  person  is  generally  conscious  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  cardiac  action.  It  may  be  due  to  some  organic  condition  of  the  heart 
itself,  especially  where  the  cardiac  muscles  are  weak,  in  cases  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  where  the  heart  is  gradually  becoming  unable  to  overcome  the  resistances  offered 
to  its  work,  and  especially  during  exertion  when  the  heart  is  taxed  above  its  strength.  It  may 
also  occur  where  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  as  in  anaemia,  so  that  the  heart  contracts  quickly, 
there  being  little  resistance  opposed  to  its  action.  The  excitability  of  the  cardiac  muscle  may 
be  increased  as  in  fatty  heart,  when  very  slight  exertion  may  excite  it  often  in  a  paroxysmal 
way.  In  other  cases,  it  is  nervous  in  its  origin,  being  either  direct  or  reflex.  In  very  emotional 
and  excitable  people  (especially  in  women)  it  is  easily  set  up,  and  in  some  people  it  may  be 
produced  reflexly  by  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  or  dyspepsia.  It  also  frequently  results 
from  excesses  of  all  kinds  and  the  over-use  of  tobacco.  The  remedies  to  be  used  obviously 
depend  on  the  cause.  Where  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  as  in  anaemia,  digitalis  and  iron  will 
do  good;  the  former  by  increasing  the  blood-pressure,  and  the  latter  by  improving  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body  and  the  blood  in  particular.  In  neurotic  cases  cardiac  sedatives  are 
indicated,  while  in  cases  due  to  indigestion  hydrocyanic  acid  is  useful  {Brunton).] 

[Fainting  or  Syncope.— In  fainting  the  person  loses  consciousness,  owing  to  a  sudden  arrest 
of  the  blood-supply  to  the  brain,  the  face  is  pallid,  the  respiration  is  feeble  or  ceases,  while  the 
heart  beats  but  feebly  or  not  at  all.  The  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  braiu  may  depend 
upon  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  a  fright,  or  the  heart's  action 
may  be  arrested  reflexly.  Any  cause  which  suddenly  diminishes  the  blood-pressure  may  pro- 
duce it,  or  when  pressure  is  suddenly  removed  from  the  large  vessels,  as  in  tapping  the  abdomen 
111  ascites,  without  at  the  same  time  giving  sufficient  support  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  When 
a.  person  lias  been  long  in  the  recumbent  position,  on  being  rapidly  set  up  in  bed  he  may  faint 
In  some  forms  of  heart  disease,  sudden  exertion  or  change  of  posture  may  produce  it.] 

[Treatment.— The  object  is  to  restore  consciousness  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  Place  the 
person  in  the  horizontal  position,  keep  the  head  low,  even  lower  than  the  body,  and  do  not 
support  it  with  pillows.    Dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  fifth  nerve 


usually  succeeds  in  causing  the  person  to  take  a  deep  inspiration.  In  other  cases  a  sniff  of 
smelling  salts  or  ammonia,  acting  through  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  will  excite  the 
cardiac  and  respiratory  functions  (§  368).] 

50.  THE  APEX-BEAT  CARDIOGRAM.  — Cardiac  Impulse—By  the  term 
apex-beat  or  "cardiac  impulse,"  or  <<  precordial  pulsation  "  is  understood  under 
Qorma]  circumstances  an  elevation  (perceptible  to  touch  and  sight),  in  a  circum- 
scribed area  of  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  and  caused  by  the  movement  of  the 
heart,  [The  term  precordial  is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  chest  situated  in 
front  of  the  heart  Che  cardiac  impulse  is  felt,  and  is  normally  visible  in  the 
fifth  left  intercostal  space,  2  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  A  to  1  inch  to  its  sternal 

t;Z:\  H!T,nt  '  TheS  t0  ^  leftofthc  atut  3  inches 

L    ii         l8V8  TV"^;  feltin  the-fburth  intercostal  space,  ami  [1 
in     ,     r        r'li  wllci;.thl'  heart  beats  a-ainst  &e  fifth  rib  itself.    The  posi- 
t™  and  force  of  he  cardiac  impulse  vary  with  changes  in  the  position  of' the 

bv  the  inn  I  f  aPex-be%t"  18 fjy  loosely  applied,  but  normally  it  is  produced 
P3  tin  (mpulse  of  the  apex  of  the  Left  ventricle  against  the  thoracic  wall.] 
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gtS  b°  °t        heart  being  in  ^TffSCd2&Sf 

tVon  SSfflSS  i     7  s     11  normal  in  cl,ildren' wllile  ifc  is  Kr 

,„       i  °    i  ,  ^  °' ,.  V  .  1  'S-  4,i>  A  is  the  first  iorm  used  by  Marev.  and  it  consist* 

of  an  oval  wooden  capsule  applied  in  an  air-tight  manner  over  the  apex-beat  Th  e  X  J 
capable  of  being  regulated  by  the  screw,  s,  presses  upon  the  region  of  the  anex-b  at  wbile  l  is  a 
tube  winch  may  be  connected  with  a  recording  tambour  (fig.  55).  B  is  an  ffirrt  form  of 
the  instrument,  consisting  essentially  of  a  tambour,  while  attached  to  the  men         is  a  1  on 


Cardiographs.    A,  Marey's  original  form  ;    B,  Marey's  improved  form ;    C,  pansphygmo- 
graph  of  Brondgeest ;  D,  cardiograph  of  Burdon-Sanderson  ;  E,  that  of  v.  Knoll. 

p,  to  be  applied  over  the  apex-heat.  The  movements  of  the  air  within  the  capsule  are  com- 
municated by  the  tube,  t,  to  a  recording  tambour.  Fig.  43,  C,  is  the  pansphygmograph  of 
Brondgeest,  which  consists  of  a  Marey's  tambour,  in  an  iron  horse-shoe  frame,  and  adjustable 
by  means  of  a  screw,  s.  Burdon-Sanderson's  cardiograph  is  shown  in  D.  The  button,  carried 
by  the  spring,  c,  does  not  rest  upon  the  caoutchouc  membrane,  but  on  an  aluminium  plate 
attached  to  it.  The  apparatus  is  adjusted  to  the  chest  by  three  supports.  Fig.  43,  E,  shows 
a  modified  instrument  on  the  same  principle  by  Grummach  and  v.  Knoll.  In  all  these 
figures  the  t  indicates  the  exit-tube  communicating  with  a  recording  tambour  (fig.  55).  D  and 
E  may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  e.g.,  for  the  pulse,  so  that  they  are  polygraphs.  See  also 
fig.  88.] 

[For  studying  the  curve  of  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  ventricles  Roy  and  Adami  used 
a  special  myo-cardiograph.  Fine  hooks  were  inserted  into  the  ventricular  wall,  the  hooks  were 
attached  to  threads  which  hooked  over  pulleys  and  were  then  connected  with  recording  levers. 
To  obtain  tracings  of  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles  a  fine  hooked  wire  was  inserted 
through  the  auricular  wall  and  hooked  over  one  of  the  mitral  flaps.  It  slides  easily  in  a  collar 
which  is  tied  to  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  auricular  wall.  To  the  wire  is  attached  a  thread, 
which,  after  passing  round  a  pulley,  is  attached  to  a  recording  lever.] 

Fig  47,  A,  shows  the  cardiogram  or  the  impulse-curve  of  the  heart  of  a  healthy 
man  ;  B,  that  of  a  dog,  obtained  by  means  of  a  sphygmograph.  In  both,  the  follow- 
ing points  are  to  be  noticed  : — ab,  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the  pause  and  t/ie 
contraction  of  the  auricles.  As  the  atria  contract  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
heart  from  the  right  and  above  towards  the  left  and  below,  the  apex  of  the  heart 
moves  towards  the  intercostal  space.    The  tAvo  or  three  smaller  elevations  are 
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Fig.  44. 

beginning  of  1st,  and  2,  2nd  sound. 


perhaps  caused  by  the  contractions  of  the  ends  of  the  veins,  the  auricular  appendices, 
and  the  atria  themselves.  .        .  # 

The  portion  6c,  which  communicates  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  instrument,  and 
also  to  one's  hand  when  it  is  placed  on  the  apex-beat,  is  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  and  during  it  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  occurs.  By  some 
observers  the  cardiac  impulse  has  been  ascribed  to  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  alone.  It,  however,  is  due  to  all  those  conditions  which  cause  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  cardiac  impulse. 

[Eitoen  recorded  a  human  cardiogram,  and  listened  at  the  same  time  to  the  heart-sounds, 
recording  the  latter  by  means  of  an  electric  signal.  The  curve  rises  at  a,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  first  sound,  i.e.,  with 
the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  and  reaches 
the  abscissa  at/with  the 
beginning  of  the  second 
sound, i. c. ,  when  the  semi- 
lunar valves  are  closed. 
The  relation  between  a 
and  the  points  interme- 
diate between  itand/iand 
to  the  pulse-curve  of  the 
carotid,  is  shown  in  fig. 
45.  The  letters  with  the 
dash  correspond  to  the 
unmarked  letters  in  the 
ca  rdiogram.] 

[Wliile  all  observers  are  agreed  as  to  the  position  of  the  occurrence  of  the  first  sound  in  a 
cardiogram,  they  differ  very  considerably  as  to  the  position  of  the  second  sound,  i.e., the  closure 
of  the  semi-lunar  valves  (fig.  46).  Martins 
places  it  in  the  depression  between  c  am1 
d  (fig.  47,  E) ;  Landois  at  the  two  projection; 
d  and  e,  d  corresponding  to  the  closure  o 
the  aortic,  anil  e  to  that  of  the  pulmonar 
valves  ;  Marey  and  Fredericq  about  th' 
middle  between  e  and /,  and  Edgren  at  tin 
point/.  According  to  Landois,  the  part  hi 
(fig.  47,  A)  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  tin 
ventricles,  and  from  c  onwards  the  ventri- 
cular musculature  begins  to  relax  and  last.' 
from  c  to  /.  It  is  plain  from  the  diagram 
that  according  to  Landois  the  closure  of  the 
semi-lunar  valves  takes  place  earlier  (at  d 
and  e)  than  according  to  Marey  is  the  case. 
Fredericq  has  recently  re-investigated  the 
subject  on  the  dog's  heart,  and  agrees  with 
Marey  that  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar 
valves  takes  place  at  e.    See  also  fig.  46.] 

The  cause  of  the  cardiac  impulse  has  been  much  discussed.  It  depends  upon 
the  following  : —  1 

(1)  The  base  of  the  heart  (auriculo-ventricular  groove)  represents  during  diastole 
a  transversely-placed  ellipse  (fig.  48,  L,  FG),  while  during  contraction  it  has  a  more 
circular  figure,  ab.  Thus,  the  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse  (FG)  is  diminished,  the 
small  diameter  dc  is  increased,  while  the  base  is  brought  nearer  to  the  chest-wall  e 

Ins  alone  does  not  cause  the  impulse,  but  the  basis  of  the  heart,  being  hardened 
during  the  systole  and  brought  nearer  to  the  chest-wall,  allows  the  apex  to  execute 
the  movement  which  causes  the  impulse  (p.  69). 

(2)  Dunn-  relaxation  the  ventricle  lies  with' its  apex  (fig.  48,  II.,  i)  obliquely 
.  ownwards  u,,  with  it,  long  axis  „>  an  oblique  direction-so  that  the  anglesVz' 
act)  formed  by  the  axis  of  the  ventricles  with  the  diameter  of  the  base  are  unequal 
W  W  *  "!'  ,'"l"',/'s"nts  a  regular  cone,  with  its  axis  at  righl  angles  to  its 
base.    Hence  the  apex  (»)  must  be  erected  from  below  and  behind  (p),  forwards 


a  a, 
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Fig.  45. 

The  upper  curve  from  the  human  carotid;  the  lower 
a  cardiogram  taken  simultaneously. 
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and  upwards  (Harvey — "cor  sese  erigere"),  and  when  hardened  during  systole 
presses  itself  into  the  intercostal  space  (tig.  48,  II.). 

(3)  The  ventricles  undergo  during  systole 
a  slight  spiral  twisting  on  their  long  axis 
("lateralem  inclinationem  " — Harvey),  so  that 
the  apex  is  brought  from  behind  more  for- 
ward, ami  thus  a  greater  portion  of  the  lefl 
ventricle  is  turned  to  the  front.  This  rota- 
tion is  caused  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
ventricles,  which  proceed  from  that  part  of 
the  fibrous  rings  between  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  which  lies  next  the  anterior  thoracic 
wall.  The  fibres  pass  from  above  obliquely 
downwards,  and  to  the  left,  and  also  run  in 
part  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricles. When  they  contract  in  the  axis  of 
their  direction,  they  tend  to  raise  the  apex, 

and  also  to  bring  more  of  the  posterior  surface 
Cardiogram  ot  dog,  showing  the  various     .,    .,      ,  .°      ,  ,. 

points  of  a  cardiogram  to  which  of  the  heart  111  Nation  with  the  anterior 
different  observers  have  referred  the  thoracic  wall.  It  is  favoured  by  the  slightly 
occurrence  of  the  second  sound  spiral  arrangement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
(closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves).  artery 

These  are  the  most  important  causes,  but  the  minor  causes  are — 

(4)  The  "  reaction  impulse  "  or  "  recoil,"  or  that  movement  which  the  ventricles 


B 


Fig.  47. 

Curves  from  the  aT.ex-beat.    A,  normal  curve  (man)  ;  B,  from  a  dog    C,  very  rapid  curve 
(do*)  ;  D  and  E,  normal  curves  (man)  registered  on  a  vibrating  glass  plate  where  each 
nde  .tation  =  0-01613  sec.    In  all  the  curves  ab  means  contraction  of  the  auricles,  and 
be  of  the  ventricles  ;  d,  closure  of  the  aortic,  and  e,  of  the  pulmonary  valves  ;  cf,  diastole 
of  the  ventricle. 

are  said  to  undergo  (like  an  exploded  gun  or  rocket)  at  the  moment  when  the 
blood  is  discharged  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  whereby  the  apex  goes  m 
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the  opposite  di,  ^,i,,^i^^^tJt^Zh^ 

occ,,,,  with  ttle  fc* 

riXl  t^atr^Lso  vessel,,  the  apex  is  passed  slightly  downwards 
and  forwards  towards  the  intercostal  space  (?). 

the  cardiac  impulse  is  observed  in  the  empty  hearts  of  dead  animals,  (4)  and  (5)  arc  certainly 
of  only  second-rate  importance.  Filehne  and  Pent- 
zoldt  maintain  that  the  apex  during  systole  does 
not  move  to  the  left  and  downwards,  as  must  be 
the  ease  in  (4)  and  (5),  but  that  it  moves  upward 
and  to  the  right— a  result  corroborated  by  v. 
Ziemssen.  [Barr  attributes  the  cause  ot  the  im- 
pulse to  the  rigidity  or  hardening  of  the  ven- 
tricle during  systole  to  the  rotatory  movement 


Fig.  48. 

I.  Schematic  horizontal  section  through  the  heart,  lungs,  and  thorax,  to  show  the  change  of 
shape  which  the  base  of  the  heart  undergoes  during  contraction  of  the  ventricle — F,  G, 
transverse  diameter  of  the  ventricle  during  diastole  ;  c,  position  of  the  thoracic  wall  ;  a,  b, 
transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  during  systole,  with  e,  position  of  the  anterior  thoracic 
wall  during  systole.  II.  Side-view  of  the  heart — i,  apex  during  diastole  ;  p,  during 
systole. 

and  lengthening  downwards  of  the  blood  column  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  while 
towards  the  end  of  the  systole  the  maximum  of  recoil  takes  place  and  also  contributes  to 
cause  it.] 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  the  apex  is  always  applied  to  the  chest-wall,  separated  from  it 
merely  by  the  thin  margin  of  the  lung,  it  only  presses  against  the  intercostal  space  during 
systole  {Kiwisch). 

After  the  apex  of  the  curve,  c,  litis  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the  systole,  the 
curve  falls  rapidly,  as  the  ventricles  quickly  "become  relaxed.  In  the  descending 
part  of  the  curve,  at  d  and  c,  are  two  elevations,  which  occur  simultaneous! y 
with  (he  second  sound.  These  arc  caused  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  semi-lunar 
valves,  whereby  an  impulse  is  propagated  through  the  axis  of  the  ventricle  to  its 
apex,  and  thus  causes  a  vibration  of  the  intercostal  space  ;  d  corresponds  to  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  e  to  the  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves.  The 
closure  of  the  valves  in  these  two  vessels  is  not  simultaneous,  but  is  separated  by 
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•  relaxation  of  the  ventricle  occurs 


an  interval  of  0'0~>  to  0-09  sec      The  am-fin  ml„„, 

featerbl  .pressure  Z,!    Co^htoMT  — "* 

from  e  fco/  In  the  curve. 


It  is  clear,  then  that  the  cardiac  impulse  is  caused  chiefly  hy  the  contraction  of 
of  the  semi-lunar  valves  are  also  concerned  in  its  production 


oduction. 

oma  case  of  ectopia  cordis,  and  side  by 


from  the  heart  of  a  cat,  which  was  obtained  by  resting 

licht  lever  on  the 


a  ^ 
terior 


Fig.  49. 

1.  Cardiography  tracing  from  a  case  of  ectopia  cordis  (Frcmgais 
Franck).  %  Cardiography  tracing  from  the  exposed  heart  of 
a  eat,  obtained  by  placing  a  light  lever  on  the  ventricle.  The 
tuning-fork  curve  marks  50  vibrations  per  sec. 


[Kg,  -1!)  (I)  shows  a  cardiogram  obtained  fr< 
side  with  it  is  (2)  a  tracing 

an- 

wall  of  the  Lefl 
ventricle,  the  organ  being 
exposed  by  making  a  bole 
in  the  thorax.  The  two 
curves  are  identical  in 
character.  In  each  a 
rounded  wave  (a  to  l>)  is 
followed  by  a  rapid  ascent 
of  the  curve  (b  to  c), 
while  the  summit  or 
plateau  shows  a  notch 
(d),  and  a  more  or  less 
rounded  shoulder  (e)  pre- 
ceding the  descent.  The 
part  of  the  curve  between 
b  and  e  corresponds  to 
the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  and  from  e 
onwards  to  its  relaxa- 
tion.] 

[Sonic  light  is  thrown 
on  the  cardiogram  if  simultaneously  with  the  taking  of  a  cardiography  tracing 
the  intra-ventricular  pressure  be  measured.  Eolleston's  method  (p.  75),  fig. 
50  (A)  shows  such  a  tracing.  A  shows  the  changes  in  the  anteroposterior 
diameter  of  the  ventricles,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  highest  point  of  A 
does  not  correspond  with  the  maximum  pressure  within  the  ventricle,  but  that 
the  latter  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  the  notch  (4)  of  A.  The  notch  (4)  in  A 
corresponds  in  time  with  the  interposed  wave  (4)  of  B.  The  descent  in  A 
from  3-4  is  due  to  the  ventricles  having  reached  their  maximum  of  contraction, 
and  forcing  out  some  blood  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  so  that  their 
antero-posterior  diameter  necessarily  diminishes.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  notch  at 
the  moment  of  maximum  intra-ventricular  pressure  1  It  corresponds  in  time  with 
the  rapid  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles,  which  thus  pull  down  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  thus  raising  the  intra-ventricular  pressure ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  part  of  the  ventricular  wall  from  which  the  papillary  muscles  originate 
becomes  indented  (Roy  and  Adami).~\ 

[Change  in  Shape  of  Heart. — The  experiments  of  Ludwig  and  Hesse  on  the  heart 
of  the  dog  show  that  the  shape  of  the  ventricles  varies  remarkably  in  systole  and 
diastole,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  heart  as  found  post-mortem  is  not  its  natural 
shape.  Broadly  speaking,  the  ventricles  during  systole  become  tense  and  resisting 
and  they  are  smaller  than  during  diastole,  the  difference  being  equal  to  the  amount 
of  blood,  expelled  at  systole.  As  regards  form,  they  change  from  a  somewhat 
hemispherical  figure  with  an  irregular  elliptical  base,  and  assume  a  more  regular 
cone-like  form  with  a  circular  base,  so  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  diminished, 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  increased.] 
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Method  -Bleed  a  dog  rapidly  from  the  carotids,  defibnnatc  the  blood,  expose  the  heart,  tie 
JSfated  straight  tubes  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  and  l.gature  the  auricular  vessel  . 
four Srblood Into  the  heart  until  it  is  dilated  under  a  pressure  equal  to  the  mean  arterial  pres- 


sure  (150  mm.).  The  ventricles  are  in  the  dia- 
stolic phase,  the  auricles  still  pulsate.  A  plaster 
cast  is  now  rapidly  made  of  the  ventricles.  This 
represents  the  diastolic  phase.  To  obtain  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  systolic  phase,  a  heart, 
similarly  prepared  but  emptied  of  blood,  is  sud- 
denly plunged  into  a  hot  (50°  C.)  saturated  solution 
of  potassic  bichromate,  when  the  heart  gives  one 
rapid  and  final  contraction  and  remains  per- 
manently contracted  owing  to  the  heat-rigor,  its 
protcids  being  coagulated  (§  295).  This  is  the 
systolic  phase.  Little  pins  with  twisted  points  are 
previously  inserted  in  the  organ  to  mark  certain 
parts  of  both  hearts  for  comparison.] 

[In  diastole,  the  shape  of  the  ventricle  is 
heniispheroidal,  the  apex  being  rounded, 
while  the  posterior  surface  is  flatter  than 
t  he  anterior  (fig.  51,  A).  In  the  plane  of  the 
ventricular  base,  the  greatest  diameter  is 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  shortest  from 
base  to  apex.  The  conus  arteriosus  is  above 
tin'  plane  of  the  base.  During  systole  the 
apex  is  more  pointed,  the  ventricle  more 
conical,  while  all  the  diameters  in  the  plane 
of  the  base  are  equally  diminished,  hence 
the  vertical  measurement  from  base  to  apex 
is  Longer  now  than  either  of  the  diameters 
at  the  base  (fig.  51,  C).  The  conus  arteriosus 
sinks  towards  the  plane  of  the  base,  while  the 
base  of  the  ventricle  becomes  more  circular, 
so  that  the  difference  of  the  curvatures  of 
tin-  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  vanishes 
(fig.  51,  B).  In  all  these  figures  the  shaded 
part  represents  diastole  and  the  clear  part 
systole.  The  most  remarkable  point  is 
that  the  vertical  measurement  remains  un- 
changed. This  refers  to  the  left  ventricle, 
which  of  course  forms  the  apex ;  the  right 
is  shortened.    The  plane  of  the  ventricular 


Cardiogram  of  the  apex-beat  (dog)  ; 
B,  intra- ventricular  pressure  taken  simul- 
taneously. The  corresponding  parts  of 
the  two  curves  are  indicated  by  letters.  3 


base  in  systole  is  about  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  diastole,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  52. 


Fig.  51. 


A,  Projection  of  a  dog's  heart-posterior  surface;  B,  anterior  surface ;  C,  left  lateral  surface. 

unriv!  al!  ^diameters except  one,  the  arterial  orifices  are 

scarcely  affected,  while  the  area  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  (M,  T)  is  dimi- 
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ryshedabout  one-half  (fig.  53).  This  is  most  important  in  connection  with  the  closure 
otthe  auriculo-vontricular  valves;  as  it  shows  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  hearl 
by  diminishing  these  orifices  Muring  systole,  greatly  aid  in  the  perfect  closure  of 
these  valves.    Thus  we  explain  why  defective  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  may 

give  rise  to  incompetency  of  these 
valves,  without  the  valves  them- 
selves being  diseased  (Mgcalister).'] 
[In  order  to  account  for  the 
vertical  diameter  remaining  un- 
changed, avc  may  represent  the 
ventricular  fibres  as  consisting  of 
three  layers,  viz.,  an  inner  and 
outer  set,  more  or  less  longitudinal, 
and  a  middle  set,  circular.  Both 
sets  will  tend,  when  they  contrai  l. 


A,  aorta  ;  PA,  pulmon- 
ary artery ;  M,  mitral,  to  diminish  the  cavity,  but  the 
T  tricuspid  ori-  shortening    of    the  longitudinal 


and 
lice. 


Fig.  52. 

Projection  of  the  base  in 
systole  and  diastole ;  RV, 
right,  and  LV,  left  ven- 

tncle-  fice-  layers  is  "compensated  for  by  the 

contraction,  i.e.,  the  elongation  produced  by  the  circular  set.] 

[In  order  to  obtain  the  shape  of  the  cavities,  dogs  were  taken  of  the  same  litter  and  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  One  heart  was  filled  with  blood,  as  already  described,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
solution  of  potassic  bichromate,  whereby  it  was  slowly  hardened  in  the  diastolic  form,  while  the 
other  was  plunged  as  before  into  a  hot  solution.    Casts  were  then  made  of  the  cavities.] 

51.  THE  TIME  OF  THE  CARDIAC  MOVEMENTS.  — Methods.  — The  time  occupied  by  the 
various  phases  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  may  be  determined  by  studying  the  apex-beat 
curve. 

(1)  If  we  know  at  what  rate  the  plate  on  which  the  curve  was  obtained  moved  during  the  ex- 
periment, of  course  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  measure  the  distance,  and  so  calculate  the  time 
occupied  by  any  event  (see  Pulse,  §  67). 

(2)  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  cause  a  tuning-fork,  \\  hose  rate  of  vibration  is  known,  to  write 
its  vibrations  under  the  curve  of  the  apex-beat  (tig.  49,  2),  or  the  curve  may  be  written  upon  a  plate 
attached  to  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  (tig.  47,  D,  E).  Such  a  curve  contains  fine  teeth  caused  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork.  D  and  E  are  curves  obtained  from  the  cardiac  impulse  in 
this  way  from  healthy  students.  In  D  the  notch  d  is  not  indicated.  Each  complete  vibration 
of  the  tuning-fork,  reckoned  from  apex  to  apex  of  the  teeth  =  0 '01 61 3  second,  so  that  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  count  the  number  of  teeth  and  multiply  to  obtain  the  time.  The  values  obtained 
vary  within  certain  limits  even  in  health. 

The  value  of  a  b  =  pause  +  contraction  of  the  auricles,  is  subject  to  the 
greatest  variation,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  heart-beats  per  minute. 
The  more  quickly  the  heart  beats,  the  shorter  is  the  pause,  and  conversely.  In 
some  curves,  even  when  the  heart  beats  slowly,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
the  auricular  contraction  (indicated  by  a  rise)  from  the  part  of  the  curve  correspond- 
ing to  the  pause  (indicated  by  a  horizontal  line).  In  one  case  (heart-beats  55  per 
minute)  the  pause  =  04  second,  the  auricular  contraction  =  0-177  second.  In  fig. 
47,  A,  the  time  occupied  by  the  pause  +  the  auricular  contraction  (74  beats  \  er 
minute)  =  0-5  second.  In  D,  a  b  =  19  to  20  vibrations  =  0*32  second;  in  E  = 
26  vibrations  =  0-42  second. 

The  ventricular  systole  is  calculated  from  the  beginning  of  the  contraction  b,  toe, 
when  the  semi-lunar  valves  are  closed ;  it  lasts  from  the  first  to  the  second  sound. 
It  also  varies  somewhat,  but  is  more  constant.  When  the  heart  beats  rapidly,  it 
is  somewhat  shorter — during  slow  action  longer.  In  E  =  0'32  second  ;  in  D  =  0*29 
second  :  with  55  beats  per  minute  Landois  found  it  =  0-34,  with  a  very  high  rate 
of  beating  =  0*199  second. 

When  the  ventricles  beat  feebly,  they  contract  more  slowly,  as  can  be  shown  by  applying  the 
registering  apparatus  to  the  heart  of  an  animal  just  killed.  In  fig.  54,  from  the  ventricle  ot  a 
rabbit  just  killed,  the  slow  heart-beats,  B,  are  seen  to  last  longest.    In  cases  of  enormous 
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hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  duration  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  not 
longer  than  normal  {Landois). 

In  calculating  the  time  occupied  by  the  ventricular  systole  we  must  remember — (1)  The  time 


Fig.  54. 


Curves  recorded  by  the  ventricle  of  a  rabbit  upon  a  vibrating  plate  attached  to  a  tuning-fork 
(vibration  =  0-01613  sec).    A,  soon  alter  death  ;  B,  from  the  dying  ventricle. 

between  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second 
sound  (b  to  e).  (2)  The  time  the  blood  flows  into  the  aorta,  which  comes  to  an  end  at  the  de- 
pression between  c  and  d  (in  fig.  47,  E).  Its  commencement,  however,  does  not  coincide  with 
b,  as  the  aortic  valves  open  0'085  to  0-073  second  after  the  begining  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
Hence  the  aortic  current  lasts  0-08  to  0'09  second.  This  is  calculated  in  the  following  way  : — 
The  time  between  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  in  the  axillary  artery  is  0137 
second,  and  of  this  time  0-052  second  is  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  the  pulse- wave  along  the 
30  cm.  of  artery  lying  between  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  the  axilla.  Thus  the  pulse-wave  in 
the  aorta  occurs  0-137  minus  0"052-=0"085  second  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound.  The 
current  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  interrupted  in  the  depression  between  d  and  e.  (3)  Lastly, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  which  begins  at  b,  reaches  its 
greatest  extent  at  c,  and  is  completely  relaxed  at /.  The  apex  of  the  curve,  c,  may  be  higher  or 
lower  according  to  the  flexibility  of  the  intercostal  space,  hence  the  position  of  c  varies.  In 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  duration  of  the  ventricular  contraction 
does  not  greatly  exceed  the  normal. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  d  and  e — i.e.,  between  the  complete  closure  of 
the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves— is  greater  the  more  the  pressure  in  the  aorta 
exceeds  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  the  valves  are  closed  by  the  pressure 
from  above,  and  the  difference  in  time  may  be  0-05  second,  or  even  double  that 
time,  in  which  case  the  second  sound  appears  double  (compare  §  54).  If  the  aortic 
pressure  diminishes  while  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery  rises,  d  and  e  may  be  so 
near  each  other  that  they  are  no  longer  marked  as  distinct  elements  in  the  curve. 

The  time,  e/j  during  which  the  ventricles  relax  varies  somewhat:  (H  second 
may  be  taken  as  a  mean. 

Accelerated  Cardiac  Action.— When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  accelerated,  the  pause 
is  considerably  shortened  in  the  first  instance  (Bonders),  and  to  a  less  extent  the  time  of  con- 
traction of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  When  the  pulse-rate  is  very  rapid,  the  systole  of  the 
atria  coincides  with  the  closure  of  the  arterial  valves  of  the  preceding  contraction,  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  47,  C  (dog). 

In  registering  the  cardiac  impulse,  the  apparatus  is  separated  by  a  greater  or  less  depth  of 
sott  parts  from  the  heart  itself,  so  that  in  all  cases  the  intercostal  tissues  do  not  follow  exactly 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  thus  the  curve  obtained  may  not  coincide  mathematically 
with  the  movements  of  the  heart.  It  is  desirable  that  curves  be  obtained  from  persons  whose 
hearts  are  exposed,  i.e.,  in  cases  of  ectopia  cordis  (fig.  49,  1). 

Cleft  Sternum. -Gibson  inscribed  cardiograms  from  the  heart  of  a  man  with  cleft  sternum 

ffi  i  n°.n9«g  IT  Tl11*  °bt  I1""1  :-Au»cul*r  contraction  =  0-115  ;  ventricular  contraction 
(0,  d)-Q  028;  difference  between  closure  of  valves  (d,  e)  =  0'09;  ventricular  diastole  (e,  fl  =  0\Ll  ■ 
pause  =  0,4o  second  (§  48).  \>j/  . 

l!f/?«nfnre^  as  tlle  horse>  Chauveau  and 

Marey  (1861)  determined  the  duration  of  the  events  that  occur  within  the  heart 
and  also  the  endocardial  pressure,  by  means  of  a  cardiac  sound  (tig.  56).  Small 
elastic  hags  attached  to  tubes  were  introduced  through  the  jugular  vein  into'  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle.  Each  of  these  tubes  was  connected  with  a  registering 
t  nhour (fig.  55),  and  simultaneous  tracings  of  the  variations  of  pressure  wit  bin 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  obtained  by  causing  the  writing-points  of  the  levers 
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of  the  tambours  to  write  upon  a  revolving  cylinder.  [This  method  is  better 
adapted  for  showing  the  sequence  of  events  than  for  measuring  the  actual 
endocardial  pressure  during  the  several  phases  of  a  cardiac  cycle.] 


Fig.  55. 

A.  Marey's  registering  tambour.  T,  metallic  capsule,  with  thin  india-rubber  stretched  over  it  and 
bearing  an  aluminium  disc,  which  acts  upon  the  writing  lever,  H.  By  means  of  a  thick- 
walled  caoutchouc  tube,  it  may  be  connected  with  any  system  containing  air,  so  as  to 
record  variations  of  pressure.    B.  Natural  size  of  the  tambour,  T. 

[Marey's  Cardiac  Sound. — The  sound  (fig.  56,  upper  fig.)  was  introduced  through  the  jugular 
vein  into  the  heart  until  the  elastic  ampulla  V,  covered  with  thin  india-rubber,  came  to  be  in 
the  right  ventricle,  and  0  in  the  right  auricle.  The  middle  figure  shows  a  section  of  the  upper 
one,  and  how  the  ampulla  V  was  connected  to  a  tambour  by  means  of  the  tube  TV,  aud  the 
ball  O  to  another  similar  tambour  by  the  tube  TO.] 


Fig.  56. 

The  upper  and  middle  diagrams  represent  Marey's  sound,  the  middle  figure  showing  a  section  of 
the  upper  one.  The  lowest  (a)  is  a  simple  cardiac  sound.  The  bulbous  portion  is  covered 
with  thin  india-rubber  stretched  over  an  open  metallic  framework  so  as  to  form  an  elastic 
bag  or  ampulla.    By  means  of  the  tube  (g)  it  can  be  introduced  into  cavity. 

Fig  57  A,  gives  the  result  obtained  when  one  elastic  bag  was  placed  in  the  right  auricle, 
beinf  introduced  through  the  jugular  vein  and  superior  vena  cava  ;  B,  when  the  other  W 
pushed  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  was  in  the  right  ventricle  ;  D,  in  the  root  of  the  aorta,  pushed 
n l  throi X  the  carotid  ;  C,  pushed  past  the  semi-lunar  valves  into  the  left  ventricle  ;  while  at 
E  a  similar  bag  has  been  placed  externally  between  the  heart's  apex  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
chest!    In  all  cases T,  =  aJicular contraction  ;  V,  that  of  the  ventricle  ;  *,  closure  of  semi-lunar 

Va&o°ds-(i)  Th?SiSioP^Sd  consists  of  a  tube  containing  two  separate ,  air-passages,  and 
iu  connection  with  each  of  these  there,  is  a  small  elastic  bag  or  ampulla.  One  of  the  ba«  is 
fixed  to  the "free  end  of  the  sound,  and  communicates  with  one  of  the  air-passages  (fig  56).  1  he 
other  W  is  p  aced  in  connection  with  the  second  air-passage  in  the  sound,  and  at  such  a  distance 
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within  the  auricle  or  veutncle  wiU  *a«j£**™rt  gj  lever's  are  placed  exactly  above  each 

55  JSHfS i   iSi  tiSfflJ tak-  h*  "ieans  of  a  cardl0graph 

attached  to  a  separate  tambour. 

r*  v.  o  -till  to  be  determined  whether  the  auricles  and  ventricles  act  alternately, 
iTjte  momet  of  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  contract  the  anncles 


Right  Auricle. 


Eight  Ventricle. 


Left  Ventricle. 


Aorta. 


Cardiac  Impulse. 


Fig.  57. 

Curves  obtained  from  the  heart  of  a  horse  by  the  cardiac  sound. 

relax,  or  whether  the  ventricles  are  contracted  while  the  auricles  still  remain  slightly 
contracted,  so  that  the  whole  heart  is  contracted  for  a  short  time  at  least.  The 
latter  view  was  supported  by  Harvey,  Bonders,  and  others,  while  Haller  and  many 
of  the  more  recent  observers  support  the  view  that  the  action  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  alternates.  In  the  case  of  Frau  Serafin,  whose  heart  was  exposed, 
v.  Ziemssen  obtained  curves  from  the  auricles,  which  showed  that  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles  continued  even  after  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
In  Marey's  curve  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  represented  as  following  that 
of  the  auricle  (fig.  57). 

(2)  [The  pressure  within  the  heart  has  also  been  measured  by  means  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  manometer  (p.  68).    In  the  dog  the  maximum  positive 
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pressure  in  the  Left  ventricle  is  during  systole  greater  than  that  in  the  aorta,  and 
may  reach  140  nun.  Bg-^that  in  the  right  ventricle  60  mm.,  and  the  rH.t  auricle 
about  20  mm.  Hg.  The  minimum  manometer,  however,  during  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricles  records  a  negative  pressure  of  -  52  to  -  20  mm.  Hg  in  the  left  and 
-16  mm.  in  the  right  ventricle,  and -7  mm.  in  the  right  auricle. 

Even  after  the  chest  is  opened,  the  negative  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  may 
fall  as  low  as  -  25  mm.  Hg.] 

[(3)  Method  of  Rolleston  and  Roy.— These  observers  used  a  special  apparatus  winch  was  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and  they  find  that  there  is  no  distinct  rise  of  pressure  in  the 
dog  within  the  ventricles  corresponding  to  the  auricular  systole  such  as  was  obtained  by  Marey 
in  the  horse.  During  the  ventricular  diastole  in  certain  cases  the  pressure  falls  below  the 
atmospheric  pressure  and  may  be  equal  to  -  20  mm.  mercury  or  more  in  the  left  ventricle 
(§  48).  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  elastic  expansion  of  the  ventricle  continuing  after  the 
blood  in  the  auricle  at  the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  the  ventricular  systole  has  entered  the 
ventricle— i.e.,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  auricle  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  distend  the 
left  ventricle  to  the  point  at  which  its  suction  action  ceases.  Magini,  operating  on  do^s  with 
a  trocar  which  perforated  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  found  none  of  the  secondary  elevations 
obtained  by  Marey  with  his  sound.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  curves 
obtained  (fig.  50,  B).] 

A.  Fick  regards  the  alternating  contraction  as  a  means  whereby  the  jjressure  in  the  large 
venous  trunks  is  kept  nearly  constant.  At  the  moment  of  ventricular  systole  the  auricles 
relax,  and  the  venous  blood  flows  freely  into  the  latter,  while  if  the  auricles  remained  contracted, 
the  blood  in  the  veins  would  be  kept  back.  Further,  at  the  moment  of  ventricular  diastole 
the  auricles  contract,  so  that  there  is  not  an  abnormal  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  veins. 
Thus  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  is  more  equable,  while  the  current  in  the  terminal  parts  of  the 
veins  is  kept  more  constant. 

52.  PATHOLOGICAL  CARDIAC  IMPULSES.  — Change  in  the  Position  of  the  Apex-Beat.— 

The  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  changed— (1)  by  the  accumulation  of  fluids  (serum,  pus, 
blood)  or  gas  in  one  pleural  cavity.  A  copious  effusion  into  the  left  pleural  cavity  compresses 
the  lung,  and  may  displace  the  heart  towards  the  right  side,  while  effusion  on  the  right  side 
may  push  the  heart  more  to  the  left.  As  the  right  heart  must  make  a  greater  effort  to  propel 
the  blood  through  the  compressed  lung,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  usually  increased.  Advanced 
emphysema  of  the  lung,  causing  the  diaphragm  to  be  pressed  downwards,  displaces  the  heart 
downwards  and  inwards,  while  pushing  and  pulling  up  of  the  diaphragm  (by  contraction  of 
the  luug,  or  through  pressure  from  below)  causes  the  apex-beat  to  be  displaced  upwards, 
and  also  slightly  to  the  left.  Thickening  of  the  muscular  walls  with  dilatation  of  the  cavities 
of  the  left  ventricle  makes  that  ventricle  longer  and  broader,  while  the  increased  cardiac 
impulse  may  be  felt  in  the  axillary  line  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth  intercostal 
space  to  the  left  of  the  mammary  line.  Hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  right  side, 
increases  the  breadth  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  cardiac  impulse  is  felt  more  to  the  right,  even 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  the  rare  cases  where  the  heart  is  transposed,  the  apex- 
beat  is  felt  on  the  right  side.  When  the  cardiac  impulse  goes  to  the  left  of  the  left  mammary 
line,  or  to  the  right  of  the  parasternal  line,  the  heart  is  increased  in  breadth,  and  there  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  A  greatly  increased  cardiac  impulse  may  extend  to  several  inter- 
costal spaces.  —  — 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  abnormally  weakened  in  cases  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle,  or  by  weakening  of  the  innervation  of  the  cardiac  ganglia.  It  is  also  weakened 
when  the  heart  is  separated  from  the  chest-wall  owing  to  the  collection  of  fluids  or  air  in 
the  pericardium,  or  by  a  greatly  distended  left  lung  ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  is  filled  with  fluid,  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  extinguished.  The  same  occurs  when  the 
left  ventricle  is  very  imperfectly  filled  during  its  contraction  (in  consequence  of  marked 
narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice),  or  when  it  can  only  empty  itself  very  slowly  and  gradually, 
as  during  marked  narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice.  , 

An  increase  of  the  cardiac  impulse  occurs  during  hypertrophy  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  under 
the  influence  of  various  stimuli  (psychical,  inflammatory,  febrile,  toxic)  which  attect  the  cardiac 
ganglia.  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  causes  the  heart  to  heave,  so  that  a  part  of  the 
left  "chest- wall  may  be  raised  and  also  vibrate  during  systole. 

A  pulling  in  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  during  the  cardiac  systole  occurs  in  the  third 
and  fourth  interspaces,  not  unfrequently  under  normal  circumstances,  sometimes  during  in- 
creased cardiac  action,  and  in  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles.  As  the  heart  s  apex  is 
slightly  displaced,  and  the  ventricle  becomes  slightly  smaller  during  its  systole,  the  empty 
space  is  filled  by  the  yielding  soft  parts  of  the  intercostal  space  When  the  heart  is  united 
with  the  pericardium  and  the  surrounding  connective-tissue,  which  renders  systolic  locomotion 
of  the  heart  impossible,  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  during  systole  takes  the  place  of  the 
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cardiac  impulse  (Skoda).  During  the  diastole,  a  diastolic  cardiac  impulse  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  chest-wall  may  be  said  to  occur. 

Clinically,  ohanges  in  the  cardiac  impulse  are  best  ascertained  by  taking  graphic  representa- 
tions of  the  cardiac  impulse,  and  studying  the  curves  so  obtained  (fig.  58). 

In  curve  P  (much  reduced),  from  a  case  of  marked  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the  ven- 
tricular contraction,  be,  is  usually  very  great,  while  the  time  occupied  by  the  contraction  is  not 
much  increased.  P  and  Q  were  obtained  from  a  case  of  marked  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves.  Curve  Q  was  taken  intentionally  over 
the  auriculo- ventricular  groove,  where  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  occurred  during  systole  ; 
nevertheless  the  individual  events  occurring  in  the  heart  are  indicated. 

Fig.  E  is  from  a  case  of  aortic  stenosis.  The  auricular  contraction  (ab)  lasts  only^a  short 
time  ;  the  ventricular  systole  is  obviously  lengthened,  and  after  a  short  elevation  (be)  shows  a 


Fig.  58. 


Curves  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  ab,  contraction  of  auricles  ;  be,  ventricular  svstole  •  J  cl™,™ 
d  C'  "A*  °f  P«lmonary  calves  ;  ef,  diastole  of  'ventricl "TiCAtS 
dilata t  on  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  E,  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  F  mitSwCnci  • 
&,  mitral  stenosis  ;  L,  nervous  palpitation  in  Basedow's  disease  ;  M,  so-called  hTiSsysS.' 

roSelf aeorteentati°nS  ("'  C)  ^  ^  the  bl°°d  Pressed  trough       "arrowed  and 

^anutj^ 

into  each  other  (H  and  K)  (  }        pidly'  that  botb  almost  mer«e  completely 
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tricular  contraction  {be)  is  feeble  because  tbo  ventricle  is  imperfectly  filled.  The  closures  of  the 
two  valves,  d  and  c,  are  relatively  far  apart,  and  one  can  hear  distinctly  a  reduplicated  second 
sound.  The  aortic  valves  close  rapidly,  because  the  aorta  is  imperfectly  supplied  with  blood, 
while  the  more  copious  inflow  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery  causes  its  valves  to  close 
later. 

If  the  heart  beats  rapidly  and  feebly —  if  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  be  low,  the  signs  of  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  be  absent— as  in  curve  L — 
taken  from  a  girl  suffering  from  nervous  palpitation  and  morbus  Basedowii. 

In  very  rare  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  it  has  been  observed  that  at  certain 
times  both  ventricles  contract  simultaneously,  as  in  a  normal  heart,  but  that  this  alternates 
with  a  condition  where  the  right  ventricle  alone  seems  to  contract.  Curve  M  is  such  a  curve 
obtained  by  Malbranc,  who  called  this  condition  intermittent  hemisystole.  The  first  curve 
(I.)  is  like  a  normal  curve,  during  which  the  whole  heart  acted  as  usual.  The  curve  II.,  how- 
ever, is  caused  by  the  right  side  of  the  heart  alone  ;  it  wants  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  d, 
and  there  was  no  pulse  in  the  arteries.  Owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  same 
person  had  a  venous  pulse  with  every  cardiac  impulse,  so  that  the  arterial  and  venous  pulses 
first  occurred  together,  and  then  the  venous  pulse  alone  occurred.  In  these  cases  the  mitral 
insufficiency  leads  to  the  right  ventricle  being  over-distended,  while  the  left  is  nearly  empty,  so 
that  the  right  side  requires  to  contract  more  energetically  than  the  left.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  right  ventricle  alone  contracts  in  these  cases,  but  rather  that  the  action  of  the  left  side  is 
very  feeble. 

53.  THE  HEART-SOUNDS.— On  listening  over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  a 
healthy  man,  either  with  the  ear  applied  directly  to  the  chest-wall  (Harvey),  or  by 
means  of  a  stethoscope  (Laennec,  1819),  we  hear  two  characteristic  sounds,  the 
so-called  "heart-sounds."  The  two  sounds  are  called  first  and  second,  and 
together  they  correspond  to  a  single  cardiac  cycle.  These  sounds  are'  separated  by 
silences.  [Fig.  59  shows  the  relation  of  the  events  occurring  in  the  heart  during 
a  cardiac  cycle  to  the  sounds  and  silences.] 

1.  The  first  sound. 

2.  The  first  or  short  silence. 

3.  The  second  sound. 

4.  The  second  or  long  silence. 

[Relative  Duration. — There  is  no  absolute  duration  of  each  phase  of  a  cardiac 
cycle,  but  we  may  take  the  average  relative  duration  calculated  from  the  measure- 
ments of  Gibson,  in  a  case  of  fissure  of  the  sternum,  to  be  as  follows : — 

Auricular  systole,     ....     '112  sec. 
Ventricular  systole,         .       .       .     "368  ,, 
Ventricular  diastole,        .       •    .   •     "578  ,, 

Cardiac  cycle,   ....   1  "058  sec. 

Suppose  we  divide  the  cycle  into  tenths  (Walshe), 
then  the  first  sound  will  last  the  first  silence  TV,  the 
second  sound  T2_?  and  the  long  silence  -fa  of  the  entire 

period.]  . 

The  first  sound  [long  or  systolic]  is  twice  as  long  as, 
Fia  59  somewhat  duller,  and  one-third  or  one-fourth  deeper,  than 

&"    '  the  second  sound;  it  is  less  sharply  defined  at  first, 

Scheme  of  a  cardiac  cycle.      d  £  svncjironous  mth  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 

The  inner  circle  shows  J  fl    r  ^         diastolic]    is  clearer, 

S^SF  a°nTtie  sharper,  sZter,  Zl  sudden,  and  is  oneiiird  to  one- 
outer,  the  relation  of  fourth  higher  in  pitch;  it  is  sharply  defined  and  syn- 
the  sounds  and  silences  chronous  wajt  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves.  It 
to  these  events.  ^  beginning  of  ventricular  diastole.    The  sounds 

emitted  during  each  cardiac  cycle  have  been  compared  to  the  pronunciation  o 
tfe^flrito  «k  duPP.     [If  one  listens  over  the  apex  one  hea»  the  sounds  like 
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Upp  dupp  ■  where  the  accent  is  on  the  first  sound,  but  at  the  base,  it  is  on  the 
second  sound,  and  is  like  lupp,  dupp.]    Or  the  result  may  be  expressed  thus  :— 


fc=»  r~ 3j=g= 


to 


Bu     -     tup.  Bu     -  Mp. 

[It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  reality  four  sounds  are  produced  in  the  heart, 
but  the  two  first  sounds  occur  together  and  the  two  second,  so  that  only  a  single 
first  and  a  single  second  sound  are  heard.] 

The  causes  of  the  first  sound  are  due  to  two  conditions.  As  the  sound  is 
heard,  although  enfeebled,  in  an  excised  heart  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
valves  are  arrested,  and  also  when  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices  so  as  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  valves  (0.  Ludwig  and 
Dogiel),  one  of  the  factors  lies  in  the  "muscle  sound"  produced  by  the  contracting 
muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles.  This  sound  is  supported  and  increased  by  the 
sound  produced  by  the  tension  and  vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
and  their  chordae  tendineae,  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  systole.  Wintrich, 
by  means  of  proper  resonators,  has  analysed  the  first  sound  and  distinguished  the 
clear,  short,  valvular  part  from  the  deep,  long,  muscular  sound. 

[Krehl  has  made  additional  experiments  to  show  that  the  first  sound  is  partly  muscular. 
An  apparatus  was  devised  whereby,  while  the  heart  was  still  within  the  body  and  the  circula- 
tion going  on,  modifications  of  the  first  sound  were  obtained  when  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  were  held  apart.  Again,  when  a  dog  is  bled  from  the  carotids,  as  soon  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  blood  is  removed,  the  second  sound  is  no  longer  heard,  while  the  first  sound  lasts 
for  some  time  longer  and  is  even  fairly  loud.  It  is  also  said  that  the  auricles  produce  a  sound 
during  their  contraction.  Kasem-Beck  has  also  recently  confirmed  Dogiel's  previous  statements 
and  supported  them  by  new  experiments.] 

The  muscle-sound  produced  by  transversely-striped  muscle  does  not  occur  with  a  simple  con- 
traction (p.  99),  but  only  when  several  contractions  are  superposed  to  produce  tetanus  (§  303). 
The  ventricular  contraction  is  only  a  simple  contraction,  but  it  lasts  considerably  longer  than 
the  contraction  of  other  muscles,  and  herein  lies  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  the  muscle-sound 
during  the  ventricular  contraction. 

Defective  Heart-Sounds.— In  certain  conditions  (typhus,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart), 
where  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  much  weakened,  the  first  sound  may  be  completely 
inaudible.  In  aortic  insufficiency,  in  consequence  of  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into 
the  ventricle,  the  mitral  valve  is  gradually  stretched,  and  sometimes  even  before  the  beginning 
of  the  ventricular  systole,  the  first  sound  may  be  absent.  Such  pathological  conditions  seem 
to  show  that,  for  the  production  of  the  first  sound,  muscle-sound  and  valve-sound  must 
eventually  work  together,  and  that  the  tone  is  altered,  or  may  even  disappear,  when  one  of 
these  causes  is  absent.    [Yeo  and  Barrett  state  that  the  sound  is  purely  muscular  (?).] 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  prompt  closure,  and 
therefore  sudden  stretching  or  tension,  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  so  that  it  is  purely  a  valvular  sound.  Perhaps  it  is  augmented  by 
the  sudden  vibration  of  the  fluid-particles  in  the  large  arterial  trunks.  [The  second 
sound  has  all  the  characters  of  a  valvular  sound.  That  the  aortic  valves  are  con- 
cerned in  its  production  was  proved  by  Hope,  who  introduced  a  curved  wire  through 
the  left  carotid  artery  and  hooked  up  one  or  more  segments  of  the  valve,  when  the 
sound  was  modified.  It  may  even  disappear  or  be  replaced  by  an  abnormal  sound 
or  murmur.  Again,  when  these  valves  are  diseased,  the  sound  is  altered  and 
it  may  be  accompanied  or  even  displaced  by  murmurs.]  Although  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  do  not  close  simultaneously,  usually  the  difference  in  time  is 
so  small  that  loth  valves  make  one  sound,  but  the  second  sound  may  be  double 
or  divided  when,  through  increase  of  the  difference  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  the  interval  becomes  longer.  Even  in  health  this  may  be  the 
case,  as  occurs  at  the  end  of  inspiration  or  the  beginning  of  expiration  (v.  Dmch) 
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Where  the  Sounds  are  Heard  Loudest.-[Clinicians,  for  convenience,  in 
describing  the  cardiac  sounds  as  heard  on  auscultation  speak  of  four  areas  viz 
the  mitral  area,  a  circular  area  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  apex  as 'a 
centre;  the  tricuspid  area,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  interspaces  on  the  left  side 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  sternum;  the  aortic  area,  second  right  interspace 
near  the  sternum,  or  the  inner  end  of  the  second  costal  cartilage;  the  pulmonary 
area  lie  inner  end  of  the  second  left  intercostal  space.  The  first  sound  is  lieard 
best  at  the  apex,  and  much  fainter  at  the  base.  The  second  sound  is  heard  1.-, 
over  the  base.  J  The  sound  produced  by  the  tricuspid  valve  is  heard  loudest  at 
the  junction  of  the  lower  right  costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum;  as  the  mitral 
valve  lies  more  to  the  left  and  deeper  in  the  chest,  and  is  covered  in  front  by  the 
arterial  orifice,  the  mitral  sound  is  best  heard  at  the  apex-beat,  or  immediately 
above  it,  where  a  strip  of  the  left  ventricle  lies  next  the  chest-wall.  [The  sound 
is  conducted  to  the  part  nearest  the  ear  of  the  listener  by  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart.]  The  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  lie  so  close  together  that  it  is 
convenient  to  listen  for  the  second  {aortic)  sound  in  the  direction  of  the  aorta, 
where  it  comes  nearest  to  the  surface,  i.e.,  over  the  second  right  costal  cartilage  or 
aortic  cartilage  close  to  its  junction  with  the  sternum.  The  sound,  although 
produced  at  the  semi-lunar  valves,  is  carried  upwards  by  the  column  of  blood, 
and  by  the  walls  of  the  aorta.  The  sound  produced  by  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
heard  most  distinctly  over  the  end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  or  the 
third  left  costal  cartilage,  somewhat  to  the  left  and  external  to  the  margin  of  the 
sternum  (fig.  60). 

[It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  position  of  the  cardiac  valves  is  one  thing, 
and  the  situation  where  the  heart^sounds  are  heard  loudest  is  another.  The 
following  indicates  the  topographical  arrangement  of  the  orifices : — 

Aortic  orifice. — At  the  sternum  adjoining  the  third  left  cartilage  and  space. 
Pulmonary  orifice. — Second  left  space  and  sternum  adjoining. 
Mitred  orifice. — Left  half  of  sternum  from  fourth  to  fifth  cartilage. 
Tricuspid  orifice, — Right  half  of  sternum  from  fourth  to  sixth  cartilage. 

The  aortic  and  mitral  orifices  are  deeply  situated  in  the  chest,  while  the 
pulmonary  and  tricuspid  orifices  are  comparatively  superficial.] 

[Events  occurring  in  the  heart  during  the  sounds. — Coincident  with  thefirstsound 
the  following  events  are  taking  place  within  the  heart : — (1)  Contraction  of  both  ven- 
tricles, (2)  firmer  closure  and  stretching  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  (3)  pro- 
pulsion and  rushing  of  blood  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  (4)  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  against  the  chest-wall,  (5)  the  gradual  filling  of  the  auricles  with  blood. 
Coincident  with  the  second  sound  are — (1)  the  closure  and  stretching  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  (2)  relaxation  of  the  contracted 
ventricles,  (3)  opening  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  flow  of  some  blood 
from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles,  (4)  diminished  pressure  of  the  apex  against 
the  chest- wall.  During  the  long  pause: — (1)  The  auricles  are  being  filled,  and 
blood  flows  freely  from  them  into  the  dilated  ventricles,  (2)  contraction  of  the 
auricles  to  fill  the  ventricles  with  blood.]  During  the  short  silence,  which  is  very 
short,  the  ventricles  are  contracting,  and  are  near  their  maximum  of  shortening. 

54.  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  HEART-SOUNDS. —Increase  of  the  first  sound  of  both  ventricles 
indicates  a  more  energetic  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  a  simultaneously  greater  and  more 
sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  Increase  of  the  second  sound  is  a  sign  of 
increased  tension  in  the  interior  of  the  corresponding  large  arteries.  Hence  increase  of  the 
second  (pulmonary)  sound  indicates  overfilling  and  excessive  tension  in  the  pulmonary  circuit. 
A  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  abnormal  want  of  blood  in  the  heart,  causes  weak 
heart-sounds,  which  is  the  case  in  degenerations  of  the  heart-muscle. 

Irregularities  in  structure  of  the  individual  valves  may  cause  the  heart-sounds  to  become 
"  impure."    If  a  pathological  cavity,  filled  with  air,  be  so  placed,  and  of  such  a  form  as  to  act 
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as  a  resonator  to  the  heart-sounds they  may  duplSS'^S'  ac"ta 

second  sound  may  be  "  red uphcated  '^^g^^^Ji  Jy  the  tension  of  the 
ggfiSL  ^^^r^^^^y.    Sometimes  in  disease  a 


The  heart — its  several  parts  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the  thorax.  The  lungs 
are  collapsed  to  their  normal  extent,  as  after  death,  exposing  the  heart.  The  outlines  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  heart  are  indicated  by  very  fine  dotted  lines.  The  area  of  pro- 
pagation of  valvular  murmurs  is  marked  out  by  more  visible  dotted  lines.  A,  the  circle 
of  mitral  murmur,  corresponds  to  the  left  apex.  The  broad  and  somewhat  diffused  area, 
roughly  triangular,  is  the  region  of  tricuspid  murmurs,  and  corresponds  generally  with 
the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is  least  covered  by  lung.  The  letter  C  is  in  its  centre.  The 
circumscribed  circular  area,  D,  is  the  part  over  which  the  pulmonic  arterial  murmurs 
are  commonly  heard  loudest.  In  many  cases  it  is  an  inch,  or  even  more,  lower  down, 
corresponding  to  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  touches  the  wall  of 
the  thorax.  The  internal  organs  and  parts  of  organs -are  indicated  by  letters  as  follows  : — 
r.au,  right  auricle,  traced  in  fine  dotting  ;  ao,  arch  of  aorta,  seen  ill  the  first  intercostal 


space,  and  traced  in  fine  dotting  on  the  sternum  ; 
right  ventricle  ;  l.v.,  left  ventricle. 


v.  %. 


the  two  innominate  veins  ;  r.v, 


sound  is  produced  by  a  hypertrophied  auricle  producing  an -audible  presystolic  sound,  i.e.,  a 
sound  or  "murmur"  preceding  the  first  sound.  [This  has  been  questioned  quite  recently.] 
As  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  do  not  close  quite  simultaneously,  a  reduplicated  second  sound 
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is  only  an  increase  ot  a  physiological  condition.    All  conditions  which  cause  the  aortic  valves 
to  close  rapidly  (diminished  amount  of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle)  and  the  pulmonary  valves  to 
close  later  (congestion  of  the  right  ventricle— both  conditions  together  in  mitral  stenosis) 
favour  the  production  of  a  reduplicated  second  sound. 

Cardiac  Murmurs.— If  irregularities  occur  in  the  valves,  either  in  cases  of  stenosis  or  in 
insufficiency,  so  that  the  blood  is  subjected  to  vibratory  oscillations  and  friction,  then,  instead 
of  the  heart-sounds,  other  sounds— murmurs  or  bruits— arise  or  accompany  these.  A  combina- 
tion of  these  sounds  is  always  accompanied  by  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  [These  murmurs 
maybe  produced  within  the  heart,  when  they  are  termed  endocardial ;  or  outside  it,  when  they 
are  called  exocardial  murmurs.  But  other  murmurs  are  due  to  changes  in  the  quality  or 
amount  of  the  blood,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  hsemic  murmurs.  In  the  study  of  all  murmurs, 
note  their  rhythm  or  exact  relation  to  the  normal  sounds,  their  point  of  maximum  intensity,  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  murmur  is  propagated.]  It  is  rare  that  tumours  or  other  deposits 
projecting  into  the  ventricles  cause  murmurs,  unless  there  be  present  at  the  same  time  lesions 
of  the  valves  and  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  The  cardiac  murmurs  are  always  related  to 
the  systole  or  diastole,  and  usually  the  systolic  are  more  accentuated  and  louder.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  loud  that  the  thorax  trembles  under  their  irregular  oscillations  (fremitus,  freuiisse- 
ment  cataire). 

In  cases  where  diastolic  murmurs  are  heard,  there  are  always  anatomical  changes  in  the  cardiac 
mechanism.  These  are  insufficiency  of  the  arterial  valves,  or  stenosis  of  the  auriculo-ventrieular 
orifice  (usually  the  left).  Systolic  murmurs  do  not  always  necessitate  a  disturbance  in  the 
cardiac  mechanism.  They  may  occur  on  the  left  side,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valve,  stenosis  of  the  aorta,  and  in  cases  of  calcification  and  dilatation  of  the  ascending  part  of 
the  aorta.  These  murmurs  occur  very  much  less  frequently  on  the  right  side,  and  are  due  to 
insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  and  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

Functional  Murmurs. — Systolic  murmurs  often  occur  without  any  valvular  lesion,  although 
they  are  always  less  loud,  and  are  caused  by  abnormal  vibrations  of  the  valves  or  arterial  walls. 
They  occur  most  frequently  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  [and  are  generally  heard  at 
the  base],  less  frequently  at  the  mitral,  and  still  less  frequently  at  the  aortic  or  the  tricuspid 
orifice.  Anaemia,  general  malnutrition,  acute  febrile  affections,  are  the  causes  of  these  murmurs. 
[Some  of  these  are  due  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  and  are  called  hsemic,  and  others 
to  defective  cardiac  muscular  nutrition,  and  are  called  dynamic  ( Walshe).~\ 

Sounds  may  also  occur  during  a  certain  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  (pericarditis) 
from  the  roughened  surfaces  of  this  membrane  rubbing  upon  each  other.  Audible  friction 
sounds  are  thus  produced,  and  the  vibration  may  even  be  perceptible  to  touch.  [These  are 
"friction  sounds,"  and  quite  distinct  from  sounds  produced  within  the  heart  itself.] 

55.  PERSISTENCE  OF  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART. — The  heart 


continues  to  beat  for  some  time  after  it 


"K2 

\\\3 

is  cut  out  of  the  body.  The  movement 
lasts  longer  in  cold-blooded  animals  (frog, 
turtle) — extending  even  to  days — than  in 
mammals.  A  rabbit's  heart  beats  from  3 
minutes  up  to  36  minutes  after  it  is  cut 
out  of  the  body.  The  average  of  many  ex- 
periments is  about  1 1  minutes.  [Waller 
and  Reid  recorded  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tions of  a  rabbit's  heart  72  minutes  after 
its  excision.  Fig.  61  sboAvs  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ventricular  systole  in  an  ex- 
cised rabbit's  heart,  the  movements  being 
recorded  by  a  lever  resting  on  the  heart.] 
Panum  found  the  last  trace  of  contraction 
to  occur  in  the  right  auricle  (rabbit)  15 
hours  after  death;  in  a  mouse's  heart,  46 
hours  ;  in  a  dog's,  96  hours.    An  excised 


Fig.  61. 

Curves  of  excised  rabbit's  heart— 1,  6  mins. 
after  excision  ;  2,  10  mins.;  3,20  mins.;  4, 
70  mins.  (after  Waller  and  Eeid). 

frog's  heart  beats,  at  the  longest,  1\  days  (Valentin).  In  a  human  embryo  (third 
month)  the  heart  was  found  beating  after  4  hours.  In  this  condition  .stimulation 
causes  an  increase  and  acceleration  of  the  action.  The  ventricular  contraction 
weakens,  and  soon  each  auricular  contraction  is  not  followed  by  a  ventricular  con- 
traction, two  or  more  of  the  former  being  succeeded  by  only  one  of  the  latter.  At 
the  same  time  the  ventricles  contract  more  slowly  (fig.  61),  and  soon  stop  altogether, 
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while  the  auricles  continue  to  beat.  If  the  ventricles  J^^^Scto 
v  nru  kin-  fchem  with  a  pin,  they  may  execute  a  contraction.  The  left ^aumle 
0  ea  es  to  heat,  while  the  right  auricle  still  continues  to  contract  The  right 
icuM  appendix  continues  to  beat  longest,  as  was  observed  by  Galen  and  Car- 

•  ul"Ul;l11--k   !  w  ;a  wmorl  «  rdtimum  moriens."    Similar  observations  have 


damis  (ir,r,0),  and  it  is  termed  "ultimum  moriens."  Similar 
been  made  upon  the  hearts  of  persons  who  have  been  executed 

If  £  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  it  may  be  excited  to  contract  for  a  short  time  by 
direct  stimulation,  more  especially  by  heat  (Harvey);  even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  auricles  and  their  appendices  are  the  last  parts  to  cease  contracting. 
S  a  general  rule,  direct  stimulation,  although  it  may  cause  the  heart  to  act  more 
vigorously  for  a  short  time,  brings  it  to  rest  sooner.  In  such  cases,  therefore  the 
regular  sequence  of  events  ceases,  and  there  is  usually  a  twitching  movement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.  C.  Ludwig  found  that,  even  after  the  excitability  is 
extinguished  in  the  mammalian  heart,  it  maybe  restored  by  injecting  arterial  blood 
into  the  coronary  arteries:  conversely,  lesion  of  these  vessels  is  followed  by 
enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  (§  47).  Hammer  found  that  in  a  man,  whose  left 
coronary  artery  was  plugged,  the  pulse  fell  from  80  to  8  beats  per  minute. 

TThe  beats  of  the  excised  heart  of  a  rabbit  gradually  decline  in  force  and  frequency,  the 
latent  period  and  contraction  become  longer,  and  the  excitability  more  obtuse.  The  duration  of 
a  contraction  may  be  -6  sec,  the  normal  being  -3  sec.  The  beats  have  often  a  bigeminal 
character.  An  excised  heart  may  be  frozen  quite  hard,  yet  on  being  thawed  it  contracts 
spontaneously.  The  contraction  proceeds  in  a  wave  from  the  spot  stimulated  m  the  frogs 
heart,  at  8°  to  12°  C.  at  30  to  90  mm.  per  sec. ;  in  the  mammalian  excised  heart  about  8  metres 
per  sec.  (  Waller  and  Eeid).]  _ 

Action  of  Gases  on  the  Heart. —During  its  activity  the  heart  uses  O,  and  produces  C02  so 
that  it  beats  longest  in  pure  0  (12  hours),  and  not  so  long  in  N, — H  (1  hour)— C02  (10  minutes) 
—CO  (42  minutes)— CI  (2  minutes),  or  in  a  vacuum  (20  to  30  minutes),  even  when  there  is 
watery  vapour  present  to  prevent  evaporation.  If  the  heart  be  reintroduced  into  O  it  begins  to 
beat  again.  [Gases  seem  to  have  the  same  effect  in  the  chick's  heart  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  incubation  as  in  the  adult  heart  (Fano).  A  frog's  heart  ceases  to  beat  in  compressed  O 
(10  to  12  atmospheres)  in  about  one-third  of  the  time  it  would  do  were  it  simply  excised  and 
left  to  itself.  An  excised  heart  suspended  in  ordinary  air  beats  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  a 
heart  which  is  placed  upon  a  glass-plate.  ] 

[56.  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEART. -The  physical 
methods  of  diagnosis  enable  us  to  obtain  precise  knowledge  regarding  the  actual 
state  of  the  heart.    The  methods  available  are  : — 


1.  Inspection. 

2.  Palpation. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  all  the  methods  must  be  employed.] 


3.  Percussion. 

4.  Auscultation. 


[Inspection.— The  person  is  supposed  to  have  his  chest  exposed  and  to  be  in  the  recumbent 
position.  It  is  important  to  remember  the  limits  of  the  heart.  The  base  corresponds  to  a  line 
joining  the  upper  margins  of  the  third  costal  cartilages,  the  apex  to  the  fifth  interspace,  while 
transversely  it  extends  from  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  to  within  a  little  of  the  left 
nipple  ;  this  area  occupied  by  the  heart  being  called  the  deep  cardiac  region  (fig.  62).  By  the 
eye  we  can  detect  any  alteration  in  the  configuration  of  the  prsecordia,  bulging  or  retraction  of 
the  region  as  a  whole  or  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  we  may  detect  variations  in  the  position, 
character,  extent  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  or  the  presence  of  other  visible  pulsations.] 

[Palpation. — By  placing  the  whole  hand  flat  upon  the  praecordia,  we  can  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence,  the  situation  and  extent,  and  any  alterations  in  the  characters  of  the  apex- 
beat  ;  or  we  may  detect  the  existence  of  abnormal  pulsations,  vibrations,  thrills,  or  friction  in 
this  region.  In  feeling  for  the  apex-beat,  if  it  be  at  all  feeble,  it  is  well  to  make  the  patient 
lean  forward.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  heart  may  be  displaced  by 
tumours  or  accumulations  of  fluids  pressing  upon  it,  i.e.,  conditions  external  to  itself,  or  the 
apex-beat  may  be  displaced  from  causes  within  the  heart  itself,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.] 

[Percussion.— As  the  heart  is  a  solid  organ,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  lungs,  which  contain 
air,  it  is  evident  that  the  sound  emitted  by  striking  the  chest  over  the  region  of  the  former 
must  be  different  from  that  produced  over  the  latter.    Not  only  is  there  a  difference  in  the 
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CARDIAC  DULNESS. 


[Sec.  56. 


1.  The  superficial  or  absolute  cardiac  dulness. 

2.  The  deep  or  relative  dulness  ] 

rougmy  triangulai  space,  whose  base  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as  the  heart-dulness 


Fig.  62. 

Topography  of  the  thorax  and  its  contents,  a.d.,  right  atrium  ;  o.s.,  left  auricle  ;  v.d.,  right  ven- 
tricle ;  I,  left  ventricle,  with  Ij,  position  of  cardiac  impulse  ;  A,  aorta  ;  II,  pulmonary  artery; 
C,  V,  vena  cava  superior  ;  L,  L,  limits  of  the  lungs  ;  T,  P,  limits  of  the  attachment  of  the 
parietal  pleura  ;  the  space  between  L,  L,  and  P,  P,  is  called  the  "  complemental  space." 

merges  into  that  of  the  liver,  situate  below  it,  but  it  corresponds  to  a  horizontal  line  2£  inches 
long,  extending  from  the  apex-beat  to  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The  internal  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  is  2  inches  long,  and  reaches  from  the  junction  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum — apex  of  the  triangle — to  the  sternal  end  of  the  base 
line.  The  superior,  outer,  or  oblique  line,  3  inches  in  length,  is  somewhat  curved,  and  passes 
downwards  and  outwards  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  clinical 
value  of  the  superficial  dulness  is  not  great.] 

[Deep  Cardiac  Dulness. — By  this  method  theoretically  we  seek  to  define  the  exact  limits  of 
the.  heart  as  a  whole,  and  thus  to  ascertain  its  absolute  size,  and  of  course  percussion  lias  to  be 
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none  tough  a  ^^Z^T&rX  aTthT^f  tt'tSlo  «f 
forcibly.    lt.«"!'"  LV1S SJcI  SS  L  thMower  lim    cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  while 

w  «,«  eStenCrof  Zomal  sounds,  and  their  exact  relation  to  the  normal  sounds  also 
S  lrac\l  and  relaJbn  to  the  cardiac  cycle,  and  the  direction  in  winch  these  sonnds  are 
propagated  (§  54).] 

57  INNERVATION  OF  THE  HEART. — [Intra-  and  Extra-Cardiac  Nervous 
Mechanism  —When  the  heart  is  removed  from  the  body,  or  when  all  the  nerves 
which  pass  to  it  are  divided,  it  still  beats  for  some  time,  so  that  its  movements 
must  depend  upon  some  mechanism  situated  within  itself.  The  ordinary  rhythmical 
movements  of  the  heart  are  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  presence  of  nerve 
aan"lia,  which  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  heart— the  intra-cardiac  ganglia.  ±5ut 
the  movements  of  the  heart  are  influenced  by  nervous  impulses  which  reach  it  from 
without,  so  that  there  falls  to  be  studied  an  intra-cardiac  and  an  extra -cardiac 

nervous  mechanism.]  , . 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  composed  of  the  following  nerves  :— (1)  lhe  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus,  the  branch  of  the  same  name  from  the.  external  branch  of 
the  superior  laryngeal,  a  branch  from  the  inferior  laryngeal,  and  sometimes  branches 
from  the  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  vagus  (more  numerous  on  the  right  side);  (2) 
the  superior,  middle,  inferior,  and  lowest  cardiac  branches  of  the  three  cervical 
ganglia  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic ;  (3)  the  inconstant  twig 
of  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which,  according  to  Luschka, 
arises  from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion.  From  the  plexus  there  proceed— the  deep 
and  the  superficial  nerves  (the  latter  usually  at  the  division  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  under  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  containing  the  ganglion  of  Wrisberg) 
(§  370).    The  following  nerves  may  be  separately  traced  from  the  plexus  : — 

(a)  The  plexus  coronarius  dexter  and  sinister,  which  contains  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  for  the  coronary  vessels  (physiological  proof  still  wanting)  as  Avell  as  the 
nerves  (sensory?)  proceeding  from  them  (to  the  pericardium?). 

(b)  Intra-cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia. — The  nerves  lying  in  the  grooves  of  the 
heart  and  in  its  substance  contain  numerous  ganglia  (JRemak),  and  are  regarded  as 
the  automatic  motor  centres  of  the  heart.  A  nervous  ring  containing  numerous 
ganglia  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  septum  atriorum  ;  there  is  another  in  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove.  Where  the  two  meet,  they  exchange  fibres.  The 
ganglia  usually  lie  near  the  pericardium.  In  .mammals,  the  two  largest  ganglia  lie 
near  the  orifice  of  the  superior  vena  cava — in  birds,  the  largest  ganglion  (containing 
thousands  of  ganglionic  cells)  lies  posteriorly  where  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
sulci  cross  each  other.  Fine  branches,  also  provided  with  small  ganglia,  proceed 
from  these  ganglia,  and  penetrate  the  muscular  walls  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 

[Frog's  Heart. — The  frog's  heart  consists  of  the  sinus  venosus,  into  which  open  the  single 
inferior  and  the  two  superior  vena?  cava?  (fig.  64).  There  are  two  auricles  ;  the  right  one  com- 
municates with  the  sinus  venosus,  and  opens  into  the  single  ventricle  ;  the  left  auricle  also 
opens  into  the  single  ventricle  (fig.  63,  v),  and  in  the  latter  are  mixed  the  venous  blood  returned 
by  the  right  auricle  and  the  arterial'  blood  from  the  left  auricle.  The  aorta  with  its  bulbus 
arteriosus  conducts  the  blood  from  the  ventricle.  The  various  orifices  are  guarded  by  projec- 
tions of  tissue,  which  act  like  valves.  The  two  auricles  are  completely  separated  by  a  septum. 
This  septum  ends  posteriorly  in  a  free  concave  margin,  so  as  to  divide  the  auriculo-veutricular 
orifice  into  a  right  and  left  orifice.  Each  orifice  is  guarded  by  two  thick  flesh v  valves,  which 
close  it.] 

[Nerves.— The  two  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagi— the  nervi  cardiaci— proceed  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sinus  venosus,  and  where  the  latter  joins  the  auricle  they  interlace,  and  are  mixed 
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THE  FROG'S  HEART. 


[Sec.  57. 


and  lnnVp.l  n+  a —  "_c  »>v0e  s^?n   3  a.}Uute     crescent"  when  the  heart  is  lilted  up 


cs.s. 


Fig.  63. 

Heart  of  frog  from  the  front.  V,  single  ven- 
tricle ;  Ad,  As,  right  and  left  auricles  ; 
B,  bulbus  arteriosus ;  1,  carotid,  2,  aorta, 
and  3,  pulmo-cutaneous  arteries  ;  C,  ca- 
rotid gland. 


Fig.  64. 

Heart  of  frog  from  behind,  s.u,  sinus  ve- 
nosus  opened  ;  ci,  inferior  ;  csd,  ess,  right 
and  left  superior  venae  cavfe  ;  vp.,  pul- 
monary vein  ;  Ad  and  As,  right  and 
left  auricles ;  Ap,  communication  between 
the  right  and  left  auricle. 


•±iC^°"^ln!rA-CelIs'-  k"°Wn  a;S  .^d^&'s  ganglion-exchanging  fibres  in  their  course  to 


...  ..     ,  ,.  '.  ~  —  — °  eetugiiuii. — excnanging  nDres  in  tneir  corns 

join  two  ganglia  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  known  as  Bidder's  ganglia  (r>  67) 
has  been  stated  that  the  bulbus  arteriosus  also  contains  ganglionic  cells.] 


It 


B 


a 


B 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 

Auricular  septum  of  a  frog's  heart,    a,  anterior,         Pyriform  ganglionic  bi-polar  nerve-cell 
and p,  posterior  branch  of  the  cardiac  vagus  ;  from  the  heart  of  a  frog,    m,  sheath  ; 

B,  Bidder's  ganglion.  n,  straight  process  ;  o,  spiral  process. 

According  to  Openchowsky,  every  part  of  the  heart  (frog  triton,  tortoise)  contains  nerve- 
fibres  which  are  connected  with  the  muscular  fibres.  In  the  auricles,  at  the  end  of  the  non- 
medullated  fibre,  a  tri-radiate  nucleus  exists  which  gives  off  fibrils  to  the  muscular  bundles. 
There  is  a  network  of  fine  nerve-fibres  distributed  immediately  under  the  endocardium — these 
fibres  act  partly  in  a  centripetal  direction  on  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  are  partly  motor  for  tlie 
endocardial  muscles.  The  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium  contains  (sensory)  nerve-fibres. 
The  following  kinds  of  nerve-cells  are  found — unipolar  cells,  the  single  processes  of  which  after- 
wards divide  ;  bipolar  pyriform  cells  (fig.  66),  which  in  the  frog  possess  a  straight  (it)  and 
also  a  spiral  process  (o)  (§  321). 

58.  THE  AUTOMATIC  MOTOR  CENTRES  OF  THE  HEART— (1)  It  is 

generally  assumed  that  the  nervous  centres  which  excite  the  cardiac  movements, 


Sec.  58.] 


NERVOUS  CENTRES  IN  HEART. 
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and  maintain  the  rhythm  of  these  movements,  lie  within  the  heart,  and  that  they 
are  probably  represented  by  the  ganglia.  [The  heart,  however,  can  execute 
rhythmical  pulsations  without  the  presence  of  ganglionic  structures,  p.  95  J 

(2)  There  are— not  one,  but  several  of  these  centres  in  the  heart,  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  conducting  paths.    As  long  as  the  heart  is  intact,  all 


its  parts  move  in  rhythmical  sequence  from  a  principal  central  point,  an  impulse 
being  conducted  from  this  centre  through  the  conducting  paths.  What  the 
"discharging  forces"  of  these  regular  progressive  movements  are  is  unknown. 
If,  however,  the  heart  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  diffuse  stimuli  (e.g.,  strong 
electrical  currents),  all  the  centres  are  thrown  into  action,  and  a  spasm-like  action 
of  the  heart  occurs.  The  dominating  centre  lies  in  the  auricles,  hence  the  regular 
progressive  movement  usually  starts  from  them.  If  the  excitability  is  diminished, 
as  by  touching  the  septum  with  opium,  other  centres  seem  to  undertake  this 
function,  in  which  case  the  movement  may  extend  from  the  ventricles  to  the 
auricles.  According  to  Kronecker  and  Schmey,  in  the  dog's  heart  there  is  a  spot 
above  the  lower  limit  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ventricular  septum,  which,  when  it 
is  injured,  e.g.,  by  destroying  it  with  a  stout  needle,  brings  the  heart  to  a  stand- 
still ;  this  has  been  called  a  co-ordinating  centre.  [The  existence  of  this  centre 
is  denied  by  some  observers.] 

(3)  All  stimuli  of  moderate  strength  applied  directly  to  the  heart  cause  at  first 
an  increase  of  the  rhythmical  heart-beats ;  stronger  stimuli  cause  a  diminution,  and 
it  may  be  paralysis,  which  is  often  preceded  by  a  convulsive  movement.  Increased 
activity  exhausts  the  energy  of  the  heart  sooner. 

(4)  Single  very  weak  stimuli,  which  have  no  effect  on  the  heart  when  applied 
singly,  if  repeated  sufficiently  often,  may  become  active  owing  to  "  summation  of 
the  stimuli"  (v.  Basch). 

(5)  Even  the  weakest  stimulus  which  can  excite  a  contraction  always  causes  an 
energetic  contraction,  i.e.,  "  the  minimal  stimulus  causes  a  maximal  effect " 
(Bowditch,  Kronecker  and  Stirling). 


(6)  After  every  contraction  of  the  heart  there  is  a  short  period  of  "  diminished 
excitability"  or  Marey's  "refractory  period,"  during  which  the  heart  is  less 
susceptible  to  further  stimulation. 

(7)  The  non-ganglionic  apex  of  the  heart,  when  it  is  not  stimulated,  no  longer 
heats  spontaneously,  but  it  responds  each  time  by  a  single  contraction  to  a  single 
direct  stimulus.  If,  however,  a  continuous  stimulus,  e.g.,  a  continuous  current  of 
electricity,  be  applied  to  it,  it  executes  a  series  of  beats.  Such  continuous  stimuli 
are  obtained  through  a  continuous  pressure  of  fluid,  exerted  on  the  interior  of  the 
heart,  or  by  moistening  the  heart  with  chemical  substances. 

(8)  The  auricular  centres  seem  to  be  more  excitable  than  those  of  the  ventricle  • 
hence,  m  a  heart  left  to  itself  the  auricles  pulsate  longest. 


Fig.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


Sell  erne  of  nerves  of  frog's  heart.  R. 
Bemak's,  and  B,  Bidder's  ganglia; 
S.V.,  sinus  venosus  ;  A,  auricles  ; 
V.  ventricle  ;  B.  A.,  bulbus  ar- 
teriosus ;  vag,  vagi. 


Stannius's  experiment.  A,  auricle  ; 
V,  ventricle  ;  S. V.,  sinus  venosus. 
The  zig-zag  lines  indicate  which 
parts  continue  to  beat ;  in  2  the 
ventricle  beats  at  a  different  rate. 
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(9)  The  heart  may  be  excited  (reflexly)  from  its  inner  surface.  Weak  stimuli 
.applied  to  the inner  surface  of  the  heart  greatly  accelerate  the  heart's  action  Tie 

tin  heart.  Strong  stimuli,  winch  bring  the  heart  to  rest,  also  act  more  easily  when 
applied  to  its  inner  surface  than  when  they  are  applied  to  its  outer  surface  The 
ventricle  is  always  the  first  part  to  be  paralysed. 

(10)  In  order  that  the  heart  may  continue  to  contract,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
supplied  with  a  fluid  which,  in  addition  to  0,  must  contain  the  necessary  nutritive 
materials.  The  most  perfect  fluid,  of  course,  is  blood.  Hence  the  heart  after  a 
time  ceases  to  beat  m  an  indifferent  fluid  (0-6  per  cent,  sodium  chloride),  but  its 
activity  may  be  revived  by  supplying  it  with  a  proper  nutritive  fluid. 

hloC^d!^,NUtritreF11Uid^  ~TheSe  ?intritivc  fl»Ws  are  such  as  contain  serum-albumin,  e.g., 
blood,  serum  or  lymph  Serum  retains  its  nutritive  properties  even  after  it  has  been  sub  ected 
to  dittusion  (Martius  and  Kronecker).  Milk  and  whey  {v.  Ott),  normal  saline  solution  mixed  with 
wood,  albumin,  or  peptone,  and  0  3  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  {Kronecker,  Mcrunowicz  and 
Mitnmi),  a  trace  of  caustic  soda  {Gaule),  or  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  serum,  are  suitable  Alka- 
line solution  of  soda  revives  a  feebly  beating  heart  by  neutralising  the  acid  formed  in  the  cardiac 
muscle,  and  so  does  normal  saline  containing  calcic  phosphate  and  potassic  chloride  (S.  Ringer). 

(11)  The  independent  pulsations  of  parts  of  the  heart  which  are  devoid  of 
ganglia  show  that  the  presence  of  ganglia  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
have  rhythmical  pulsation.  Direct  stimulation  of  the  heart  may  cause  these  move- 
ments. But  the  ganglia  are  more  excitable  than  the  heart  muscle  itself,  and  they 
conduct  the  impulses  which  lead  to  the  regular  alternating  action  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  heart,  so  that,  under  normal  circumstances,  we  must  assume  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  governed  by  the  ganglia. 

(12)  If  a  heart  be  cut  in  pieces,  so  that  the  individual  pieces  still  remain 
connected  with  each  other,  the  regular  peristaltic  or  wave-like  movements  proceeding 
from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricle  may  continue  for  a  long  time  (Danders, 
Engelmann).  If  the  heart,  however,  be  completely  divided  into  two  distinct  pieces 
(auricle  and  ventricle),  the  movements  of  both  parts  continue,  but  not  in  the  same 
sequence — they  beat  at  different  rates. 

The  chief  experiments  upon  which  the  above  statements  are  based  are  as 
follows  : — 

I.  Experiments  by  cutting  and  ligaturing  the  heart.  These  experiments  have 
been  made  chiefly  upon  the  heart  of  the  frog.  The  ligature  experiments  are  per- 
formed by  tightening  and  then  relaxing  a  ligature  placed  around  the  heart,  so  that 
the  physiological  connection  is  destroyed,  while  the  anatomical  or  mechanical  con- 
nections (continuity  of  the  cardiac  wall,  intact  condition  of  its  cavities)  still  exist. 
The  most  important  of  these  experiments  are — 

(1)  Stannius's  Experiment. — If  the  sinus  venosus  of  a  frog's  heart  be  separated 
from  the  auricles,  either  by  an  incision  or  by  a  ligature,  the  auricles  and  ventricle 
stand  still  in  diastole,  whilst  the  veins  and  the  remainder  of  the  sinus  continue  to 
beat  (fig.  68,  1).  If  a  second  incision  be  made  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove, 
as  a  rule  the  ventricle  begins  at  once  to  beat  again,  whilst  the  auricles  remain  in 
the  condition  of  diastolic  rest.  [Thus  the  sinus  venosus  and  ventricle  continue  to 
beat,  while  the  auricle  stands  still,  but  the  two  former  no  longer  beat  with  the  same 
rhythm,  the  ventricle  usually  beats  more  slowly,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  68,  2,  by  the 
large  zig-zags.]  According  to  the  position  of  the  second  ligature  or  incision,  the 
auricles  may  also  beat  along  with  the  ventricles,  or  the  auricles  alone  may  beat 
while  the  ventricles  remain  at  rest. 

Theoretical. — Various  explanations  of  these  experiments  have  been  given  :— (A)  Remak's 
ganglion  in  the  sinus  venosus  is  distinguished  by  its  great  excitability,  while  Bidder's  ganglion 
in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  is  less  excitable ;  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  heart  the 
motor  impulse  is  carried  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  If  the  sinus  venosus  be  separated  from 
the  heart,  Remak's  ganglion  has  no  action  on  the  heart.    The  heart  stops  for  two  reasons— 
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first  because  Bidder's  ganglion  alone  has  not  sufficient  energy,  to  excite  it  to  action,  and  because 
il  wt  •  of  the  vajrua  going  to  the  heart  have  been  stimulated  by  being  divided  at 

Sis  tfrt t^SS2£%^&^  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  standstill  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  standstill  occurs  even  after  the  admni* 

I  Ion  of  atropine,  which*  paralyses  the  cardiac  inhibitory  mechanism  ]  The  passive  heart, 
Sever,  mav  be  made  to  contract  by  mechanically  stimulat.ng  Bidder's  ganglion,  *£,bya 
St  prick  with  a  needle  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  or  by  the  action  of  a  cons  ant 
Sent  of  moderate  strength  (Eckhard),  the  ventricular  pulsation  at  the  same  ime  preceding 
the  auricular  (v.  Bezold,  Bernstein).  If  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  be  divided,  the  ventricle 
pulsates  again,  because  Bidder's  ganglion  has  been  stimulated  by  the  act  of  dividing  it ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ventricle  is  withdrawn  from  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  vagus  pro- 
duced by  the  first  divison  at  the  sinus  venosus.  If  the  line  of  separation  is  so  made  that 
Bidder's  ganglion  remains  attached  to  the  auricles,  these  pulsate  and  the  ventricle  rests  ;  rf  it 
be  divided  into  halves,  the  auricles  and  ventricles  pulsate,  each  half  being  excited  by  the  portion 
of  the  ganglion  in  relation  with  it  (B)  According  to  another  view,  both  Remaks  (a)  and 
Bidder's  ganglia  (b)  are  motor  centres,  but  in  the  auricles  there  is  in  addition  an  inhibitory 
qanqlionic  mstem  (c)  (Bezold,  Traube).  Under  normal  circumstances  a  +  b  is  stronger  than  c, 
while  c  is  stronger  than  a  or  &  separately.  If  the  sinus  venosus  be  separated  it  beats  m  virtue 
of  a  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  rests  because  c  is  stronger  than  b.  If  the  section  be  made 
at  the  level  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  the  auricles  stand  still  owing  to  c,  while  the 
ventricle  beats  owing  to  b. 

(2)  Descarte's  Experiment  (1644).— If  the  ventricle  of  a  frog's  heart  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  heart  by  means  of  a  ligature,  or  by  an  incision  carried  through 
it  at  the  level  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  the  sinus  and  atria  pulsate  undis- 
turbed as  before,  but  the  ventricle  stands  still  in  diastole.  A  single  local  stimulus 
applied  to  the  ventricle  is  responded  to  by  a  single  contraction.  If  the  incision  be 
so  made  that  the  lower  margin  of  the  auricular  septum  remains  attached  to  the 
ventricle,  the  latter  pulsates.  Even  the  ventricles  of  a  rabbit's  heart,  when  separated 
along  with  a  part  of  the  auricles  in  connection  with  them,  pulsate  (Tigerstedt). 

[Gaskell's  Clamp. — Gaskell  uses  a  clamp,  regulated  by  a  millimetre  screw,  to  compress  the 
heart,  and  thus  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  impulses  from  one  part  of  the  heart  to  the  other,  or 
to  "block"  the  way,  the  pulsations  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  being  separately  registered. 
By  compressing  the  heart  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  the  ratio  of  auricular  and  ventri- 
cular beats  alters,  and  instead  of  being  1  :  1,  there  may  be  2,  3,  or  more  auricular  beats  for  each 
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beat  of  the  ventricle,  expressed  thus —  y  ,  y  ,  —p  ,  -y  .     After  the  heart  is  fixed  by  the 

clamp,  levers  are  placed  horizontally  above  and  below  the  heart.  These  levers  are  fixed  to  a  part 
of  the  auricles  and  to  the  apex  by  means  of  threads.  Each  part  of  the  heart  attached  to  a 
lever,  as  it  contracts,  pulls  upon  its  own  lever,  so  that  the  extent  and  duration  of  each  con- 
traction may  be  registered.  This  method  is  applicable  for  studying  the  effect  of  the  vagus 
and  other  nerves  upon  the  heart.] 

(3)  Section. — A.  Fick  showed  that  the  process  of  excitement  in  the  contractile 
tissue  of  the  frog's  heart  is  propagated  in  all  directions  (1874),  so  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  whole  frog's  heart  behaves  like  one  continuous  muscular  fibre  ;  thus  one 
transverse  cut  into  the  ventricle  does  not  prevent  contraction  from  taking  place  in 
the  separated  parts.  Engelmann's  experiments  also  show  that  if  the  ventricle  of  a 
frog's  heart  be  cut  up  into  two  or  more  strips  in  a  zig-zag  way,  so  that  the 
individual  parts  still  remain  connected  with  each  other  by  muscular  tissue,  the 
strips  still  beat  in  a  regularly  progressive  rhythmical  manner,  provided  one  strip 
is  caused  to  contract.  The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  is  about  10  to  15  mm.  per 
sec.  _  Hence  it  appears  that  the  conducting  paths  for  the  impulse  causing  the  con- 
traction are  not  nervous,  but  must  be  the  contractile  mass  itself.  It  has  not  been 
proved  that  nerve-fibres  proceed  from  the  ganglia  to  all  the  muscles. 

[According  to  Marchand's  experiments,  it  takes  a  very  long  time  for  the  excitement  to  pass 
bom  the  auricles  to  the  ventricle— a  much  longer  time,  in  fact,  than  it  would  require  to  conduct 
the  excitement  through  muscle-so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  propagation  of  the  impulse  from 
the  auricles  to  the  ventricle  is  conducted  by  nervous  channels  to  the  auriculo-ventricular 
nervous  apparatus.  In  fact,  in  the  mammalian  heart  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  ventricles.] 
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(4)  \\  hen  the  ape* .of a  frog's  heart  is  ligatured  off  from  the  rest  of  the  heart,  it 
no  longer  pu  sates  (Undcnhain,  Goltz),  but  such  an  apex,  if  stimulated  directs 
eg  by  _a  prick  of  a,  pin  responds  with  a  single  contraction.  If  the  "  heart-apex" 
be  filled  with  normal  sahne  solution  under  pressure,  which  acts  as  a  stimulus,  the 
heart  begms  to  pulsate,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  solution  of  delphinin  or 
quinine  _  If  a  cannula  be  tied  into  the  heart  over  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove 
the  ventricle  does  not  beat,  but  if  the  ventricle  be  filled  through  the  cannula  with 
blood  containing  oxygen,  under  a  constant  and  sufficient  pressure,  it  pulsates 
(Ludwig  and  Merunomcz), 

[(5)  Luciani  found  that  a  heart  ligatured  above  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove 
when  hlled  with  pure  serum,  produced  groups  of  pulsations  with  a  long  diastolic 
pause  between  every  two  groups  (fig.  69).    The  successive  beats  in  each  group 


Fig.  69. 

Four  groups  of  pulsations  with  intervening  pauses,  with  their  "staircase"  character.  The 
points  on  the  abscissa  were  marked  every  10  seconds. 

assume  a  "staircase"  character  (p.  98).  These  periodic  groups  undergo  many 
changes ;  they  occur  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  pure  serum  free  from  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  they  disappear  and  give  place  to  regular  pulsations  when  defibrinated 
blood  or  serum  containing  haemoglobin  or  normal  saline  solution  is  used  (Rossbach). 
They  also  occur  when  the  blood  within  the  heart  has  become  dark-coloured,  i.e., 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  certain  of  its  constituents,  and  if  a  trace  of  veratrin 
be  added  to  bright  red  blood  they  occur.] 

(6)  An  apex  preparation,  when  stimulated  with  even  a  weak  induction  shock, 
always  gives  its  maximal  contraction,  and  when  a  tetanising  current  is  applied 
tetanus  does  not  occur  (Kronecker  and  Stirling).  When  the  opening  and  closing 
shocks  of  a  sufficiently  strong  constant  current  are  appbed  to  the  heart-apex,  it 
contracts  with  each  closing  or  opening  shock.  [When  a  constant  current  is  applied 
to  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  ventricle  (heart-apex),  under  certain  conditions  the 
apex  contracts  rhythmically.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  connection  with  any 
theory  of  the  cardiac  beat.] 

(7)  If  the  bulbus  aortae  (frog)  be  ligatured,  it  still  pulsates,  provided  the  internal 
pressure  be  moderate.  Should  it  cease  to  beat,  a  single  stimulus  makes  it  respond 
by  a  series  of  contractions.  Increase  of  temperature  to  35°  C,  and  raising  the 
pressure  within  it,  increase  the  number  of  pulsations  (Engelmann). 

Action  of  Fluids. — -Haller  was  of  opinion  that  the  venous  blood  was  the  natural 
stimulus  which  caused  the  heart  to  contract.  That  this  is  not  so  is  proved  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  the  heart  beats  rhythmically  when  it  contains  no  blood.  Blood 
and  other  fluids  which  are  supplied  to  an  excised  heart  are  not  the  cause  of  its 
rhythmical  movements,  but  only  the  conditions  on  which  these  movements  depend. 

[Methods.— The  study  of  the  action  of  fluids  upon  the  excised  frog's  heart  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  invention  of  Ludwig's  "frog-manometer."  The  apparatus,  as  modified  by 
Kronecker  (fig.  70),  consists  of  (1)  a  double-way  cannula,  c,  which  is  tied  into  the  heart,  h  ;  (2) 
a  manometer,  m,  connected  with  c,  and  registering  the  movements  of  its  mercury  on  a  levolv- 
ing  cylinder,  eyl ;  (3)  two  Marriotte's  flasks,  a  and  b,  which  are  connected  with  the  other  limb  of 
the  cannula.  Either  a  or  b  can  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  heart  by 
means  of  the  stop-cock,  s.  To  the  fluid  in  one  graduated  tube  may  be  added  the  substance 
whose  effect  on  the  heart  it  is  proposed  to  investigate,  while  the  fluid  m  the  other  vessel 
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™™inS  without  the  addition  of  any  .substanc  e  and  ean  be  used  as  a  control -fluid  ;  d  is  a  glass 
vessel  fm flK in  which  the  heart  pulsates,  e'  and  e  are  electrodes,  e  is  inserted  into  the  fluid  m 
,1  /  is  attached  to  the  German  silver  cannula  which  is  shown  in  tig.  71.  J 

'  in  the  tonometer  of  Roy  (figs.  72  and  73)  the  ventricle,  h,  or  the  whole  heart,  is  placed  in  an 
airtight  chamber,  o,  filled  with  oil.  As  before,  a  "  per- 
fusion" cannula  is  tied  into  the  heart.  A  piston,  p, 
works  up  and  down  in  a  cylinder,  and  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  thin  flexible  animal  membrane,  such  as  is 
used  by  perfumers.  Attached  to  the  piston  by  means 
of  a  thread  is  a  writing-lever,  I,  which  records  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure  within  the  chamber,  o.  When  the 
ventricle  contracts,  it  becomes  smaller,  diminishes  the 
pressure  within  o,  and  hence  the  piston  and  lever  rise  ; 
conversely,  when  the  heart  dilates,  the  lever  and  piston 
descend.  Variations  in  the  volume  of  the  ventricle  may 
be  registered  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
flow  of  fluids  through  it.] 

[Two  preparations  of  the  frog's  heart  have  been  used 
 (1)  The  "heart,"  in  which  case  the  cannula  is  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  through  the  sinus  venosus,  and  a 
licature  is  tied  over  it  around  the  auricle,  i.e.,  above  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove.  Thus  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  ganglia  and  other  nervous  structures  remain  in 
the  preparation.  This  was  the  heart  preparation  em- 
ployed by  Luciani  and  Rossbach.  (2)  In  the  "heart- 
apex  "  or  apex  preparation,  the  cannula  is  introduced  as 
before  ;  but  the  ligature  is  tied  on  it  over  the  ventricle 
several  millimetres  below  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove, 
so  that  this  preparation  contains  none  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  ganglia,  and,  according  to  the  usual  state- 
ment, this  part  of  the  heart  is  devoid  of  nerve  ganglia. 
This  is  the  preparation  which  was  used  by  Bowditch, 
Kronecker  and  Stirling,  Merunowicz,  and  others.] 

[The  first  effect  of  the  application  of  the  ligature  in 
both  cases  is,  that  both  preparations  cease  to  beat,  but 

the  "heart"  usually  resumes  its  rhythmical  contractions  within  several  minutes, 


Scheme  of  Kronecker's  frog-mano- 
meter, a,  b,  Marriotte's  flasks  for 
the  nutrient  fluids  ;  s,  stop-cock  ; 
c,  cannula ;  m,  manometer ;  h, 
heart ;  d,  glass  cup  for  h ;  e',  e, 
electrodes  ;  cyl,  revolving  cylinder. 


while  the 

"heart-apex"  does  not  contract  spontaneously  until  after  a  much  longer  time (10 to  90  mins.).] 
[If  the  "heart-apex"  be  filled  with  a  0-6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  the  contractions 
are  at  first  of  greater  extent,  but  they  afterwards  cease,  and  the 
preparation  passes  into  a  condition  of  "  apparent  death,"  lasting 
30-90  mins. ;  while,  if  the  action  of  the  fluid  be  prolonged,  the  heart 
may  not  contract  at  all,  even  when  it  is  stimulated  electrically  or 
mechanically.  It  may  be  made,  however,  to  pulsate  again,  if  it  be 
supplied  with  saline  solution  containing  blood  (1  to  10  per  cent.). 
If  the  ventricle  be  nipped  with  wire  forceps  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  with  its Imddli  third,  so  as  to  separate  the  Inwm-  t«-n-thTHs 
of  the  ventricle,  physiologically  but  not  anatomically,  from  the  rest 
of  the  heart,  then  the  apex  will  cease  to  contract,  although  it  is 
still  supplied  with  the  frog's  own  blood  {Bernstein,  Bowditch). 
The  physiologically  isolated  apex  may  be  made  to  beat  by  clamp- 
ing the  aortic  branches  so  as  to  preyentrhTooiT^^ 
heart,  and  thus  raising  the  intracardiac  pressure:  The  rate  ofThe 
beat  of  the  apex  is  independent  of  and  slower  than  thai  of  the  rest 
of  tlieJieaiL_  This  experiment  proves  that  the  amount  of  pressure 
within  the  apex-cavity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of 
the  spontaneous  beats  of  the  apex.  If  blood-serum,  to  which  a 
trace  of  delphinin  is  added,  be  transfused  or  "perfused"  throu°-h 
the  heart,  the  heart  begins  to  beat  within  a  minute,  continues  to 
beat  for  several  seconds,  and  then  stands  still  in  diastole  (Bowditch). 
quinine  and  a  mixture  of  atropine  and  muscarin  have  a  similar 
action.  These  experiments  show  that,  provided  no  nervous  appar- 
atus vasts  within  the  heart-apex,  the  cause  of  the  varying  contrae- 

Ssvstole ^;?hW'in  mUSCulature  ?*  .the  hrt,  and  that  the  stimulus  necessary  for 
the  systole  of  the  heart  s  apex  may  arise  within  itself.    If  there  is  no  nervous  apparatus  of 

men  s  i!  de?n?ndP  Jtiv  "f  t?  '"^  ""T  that  th°  **¥  execute  rnythX^move^ 

ments  independently  of  the  presence  of  any  nervous  mechanism,  although  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  ganglia  exdte  the  heart-muscle  to  pulsate  rhythmically.    It  if  by  no  ZAldeSetj 


Fig.  71. 

Perfusion  cannula  for  a 
frog's  heart,  c,  for  fixing 
an  electrode ;  d,  the 
heart  is  tied  over  the 
flanges    preventing  it 


from  slipping 
section  of  d. 


out 
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SSrigSfid  i^uS.]  "  ,iCV°id  °f  aU  KCrV0US  wMch  »^  act  as  originators  of 

mentioned  already.  Ringer  finds  that  a  calcium 
salt  makes  the  contractions  higher  and  longer 
Dilute  acids  added  to  saline  solution,  e.g.] 
lactic,  cause  complete  relaxation  of  the  cardiac 
musculature,  while  dilute  alkalies  produce  an 
opposite  effect  or  tonic  contraction,  even  though 
the  apex  be  not  pulsating.  The  action  of  a 
dilute  acid  may  be  set  aside  by  a  dilute  alkali 
and  vice  versd.  Bigitalin,  antiarin,  barium, 
and  veratria  act  like  alkalies,  while  saponin,' 
muscarin,  and  pilocarpin  have  the  effect  o'f 
acids  (§  65).  An  isolated  frog's  heart,  fatigued 
after  being  supplied  with  a  solution  of  blood, 
is  caused  to  beat  more  vigorously  by  a  solution 
of  kreatinin.  or  extract  of  meat  (Mays).] 

[The  "heart"  preparation  in  many  respects 
behaves  like  the  foregoing,  i.e.,  it  is  exhausted 
after  a  time  by  the  continued  application  of 
normal  saline  solution  (0-6  per  cent.  NaCl), 
while  its  activity  may  be  restored  by  supplying 
it  with  albuminous  and  other  fluids  (p.  92).]. 

II.  Direct  Stimulation  of  the  Heart. 

— All  direct  cardiac  stimuli  act  more 
energetically  on  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  heart.  If  strong 
stimuli  are  applied  for  too  long  a  time, 
the  ventricle  is  the  part  first  paralysed. 

(a)  Thermal  Stimuli. — [Heat  affects  the  number  or  frequency  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
pulsations,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  systole  and  diastole  and  the  excitability  of  the 
heart.]    Descartes  (1644)  observed  that  heat  increased  the  number  of  pulsations  of  an  eel's 

heart.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  number  of  beats  is  at 
first  considerably  increased,  but  afterwards  the  beats  again  become 
fewer,  and  if  the  temperature  is  raised  above  a  certain  limit  the 
heart  stands  still,  the  myosin  of  which  its  fibres  consist  is  coagu- 
lated, and  "heat-rigor"  occurs.  Even  before  this  stage  is 
reached,  however,  the  heart  may  stand  still,  the  muscular  fibres 
appearing  to  remain  contracted.  The  ventricles  usually  cease  to 
beat  before  the  auricles  (Schclske).  The  size  and  extent  of  the 
contractions  increase  up  to  about  20°  C,  but  above  this  point 
they  diminish  (fig.  74).  The  time  occupied  by  any  single  con- 
traction at  20°  C.  is  only  about  ^th  of  the  time  occupied  by  a 
contraction  occurring  at"  5°  C.  A  heart  which  has  been  warmed 
is  capable  of  reacting  pretty  rapidly  to  intermittent  stimuli,  while 
a  heart  at  a  low  temperature  reacts  only  to  stimuli  occurring 
at  a  considerable  interval  (Gaule). 

Cold. — When  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  the 
heart  beats  more  slowly.    A  frog's  heart,  placed  between  two 

watch-glasses  and  laid  on  ice, 
beats  very  much  more  slowly. 
The  pulsations  of  a  frog's  heart 
stop  when  the  heart  is  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  4°  C.  to  0°.  If  a 
frog's  heart  be  taken  out  of  warm 
water,  and  suddenly  placed  upon 
ice,  it  beats  more  rapidly,  and 
conversely,  if  it  be  taken  from  ice  and  placed  over  warm  water,  it  beats  more  slowly  at  first 

^Z^fT^i^Tl  heart  may  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  the  f.g-manometer, 
the  fluid  in  which  the  heart  is  placed  being  raised  to  any  temperature  ^qmred  f r  de^»fjat 
tion  purposes,  the  heart  of  a  pithed  frog  is  excised  and  placed  on  a  glass  slide  undei  a  light 


Roy's  tonometer,  as  made  by  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Company. 


Fig.  73. 

Roy's  heart  tonometer,  h,  heart ;  o,  air-tight  chamber 
p.  piston  ;  I,  writing-lever  ;  e,  outflow  tube. 
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lever  such  as  a  straw.  The  slide  is  warmed  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp  In  this  way  the 
freauencv  and  amplitude  of  the  contractions  are  readily  made  visible  at  a  distance  ] 

lb)  Mechanical  Stimuli. -Pressure  applied  to  the  heart  from  without  accelerates  its  action. 
In  the  case  of  Fran  Serafin,  v.  Ziemssen  found  that  slight  pressure  on  the  aunculo-ventncular 
iroov^  usc,!  a  second  short  contraction  of  both  ventricles  after  the  heart-beat.  Strong  pressure 
causes  a  very  irregular  action  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  This  may  readily  be  produced  by 
causes      ™J       8  ^ pressing  the  freahly  excised  heart  of  a  dog  between  the  fingers. 

-A-  The  intra-cardiac  pressure  also  affects  the  heart-beat  (p.  95). 

If  the  pressure  within  the  heart  be  increased,  the  heart-beats  are 
gradually  increased  ;  if  it  be  diminished,  the  number  of  beats 
diminishes  {Ludwig  and  Thiry).  If  the  intra-cardiac  pressure  be 
very  greatly  increased,  the  heart's  action  becomes  very  irregular 
and  slower.  A  heart  which  has  ceased  to  beat  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  caused  to  execute  a  single  contraction  if  it  be 
stimulated  mechanically. 

(c)  Electrical  Stimuli. — A  constant  electrical  current  of 
moderate  strength  increases  the  number  of  heart-beats.  V. 
Ziemssen  found,  in  the  case  of  Frau  Serafin  (§  47,  3),  that  the 
number  of  beats  was  doubled  while  a  constant  uninterrupted 
strong  current  was  passed  through  the  ventricles.  [If  the  con- 
stant current  be  very  strong,  or  if  tetanising  induction  cur- 
rents be  applied  to  the  heart,  e.g.,  of  a  dog,  the  normal  heart-beat 


Fig.  74. 

A,  contraction  of  a  frog's  heart  at  19°  C.  ;  B,  at  34°  C.  ;  C,  at  3°  C. 

is  abolished,  the  ventricular  muscle  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  irregular,  arhythmic  contrac- 
tion, whilst  there  is  a  great  i'all  of  blood-pressure  {Ludwig  and  Hoffa).  This  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  delirium  cordis  or  fibrillar  contraction.  It  is  caused  by  some  change  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  themselves  ;  the  movements  are  very  complex,  last  long,  and 
occur  rapidly  ;  the  persistence  seems  to  be  due  to  the  great  excitability  of  the  ventricular  tissue. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  a  rapid  succession  of  inco-ordinated  peristaltic  contractions,  which  may 
be  brought  about  as  described  above,  or  by  the  action  of  some  depressing  agents,  e.g.,  potassic 
bromide.  These  ventricular  fibrillar  contractions  are  not  affected  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus. 
Similar  electrical  stimulation  of  the  auricles  causes  a  fluttering  movement,  more  like  a  series 
of  contractions,  without  any  distinct  sign  of  inco-ordination.  These  auricular  movements  are 
arrested  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  {Mac  William).]  If  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  be 
compressed  so  as  to  cause  the  ventricle  of  a  frog's  heart  to  Cease  to  beat,  on  placing  one  elec- 
trode  of  a  constant  current  on  the  ventricular  wairand- the  other  electroilg~ori  an  indifferent 
part  of  the  body,  we  obtain,  on  making  the  current,  a  systolic  contraction  of  the  ventricle  only 
when  the  cathode  touches  the  ventricle  ;  and  conversely  on  breaking,  only  when  the  anode  is 
on  the  heart  {Bicdermann). 

When  a  single  induction  shock  is  applied  to  the  ventricle  of  a  frog's  heart  during  systole,  it 
has  no  apparent  effect ;  but  if  it  is  applied  during  diastole,  the  succeeding  contraction  takes 
place  sooner.  The  auricles  and  also  the  apex  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  Whilst  they  are 
contracted,  an  induction  shock  has  no  effect  ;  if,  however,  the  stimulus  is  applied  during 
diastole,  it  causes  a  contraction,  which  is  followed  by  systole  of  the  ventricle.  Even  when  strong 
tetanising  induction  shocks  are  applied  to  the  heart,  they  do  not  produce  tetanus  of  the  entire 
cardiac  musculature,  or,  as  it  is  said,  "the  heart  knows  no  tetanus  "  {Kronccker  and  Stirling), 
Small  white,  local  weal-like  elevations— such  as  occur  when  the  intestinal  musculature  is 
stimulated— appear  between  the  electrodes.  They  may  last  several  minutes.  A  frog's  heart 
which  yields  weak  and  irregular  contractions,  may  be  made  to  execute  regular  rhythmical  con- 
tractions synchronous  with  the  stimuli,  if  electrical  stimuli  are  used  {Boicditch). 

[Break  induction  shocks, 'if  of  sufficient  strength,  cause  the  heart  to  contract,  while  weak 
stimuli  have  no  effect ;  on  the  other  hand,  moderate  stimuli,  when  they  do  cause  the  heart  to 
contract,  always  cause  a  maximal  contraction,  so  that  a  minimal  stimulus  acts  at  the  same  time 
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like  a  maximal  stimulus.  The  heart  either  contract?,  or  it  does  not  contract,  and  when  it  con- 
tracts the  resultis  always  a  "maximal  contraction"  (Kronccker  and  Stirling).  Bpwditch  found 
that  the  excitability  ot  the  heart  was  increased  by  its  own  movements,  so  that  after  a  heart  had 
once  contracted,  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  required  to  excite  the  next  contraction  may  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  yet  the  stimulus  be  effectual.  Usually  the  amplitude  of  the  first  beat 
so  produced  is  not  so  great  as  the  second  beat,  and  the  second  is  less  than  the  third,  so  that  a 
"staircase  ("  Treppe  ")  of  beats  of  successively  greater  extent  was  produced  (fig.  69).  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  a  skeletal  muscle  gives  contractions  of  a  "  staircase  "  character. 
This  staircase  arrangement  occurs  even  when  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  kept  constant,  so 
that  the  production  of  one  contraction  facilitates  the  occurrence  of  the  succeeding  one.  A 
staircase  arrangement  of  the  pulsations  is  also  seen  in  Luciani's  groups  (p.  94).  The  question, 
whether  a  stimulus  will  cause  a  contraction,  depends  upon  what  particular  phase  the  heart  is  in 
when  the  shock  is  applied.  Even  comparatively  weak  stimuli  will  cause  a  heart  to  contract, 
provided  the  stimuli  are  applied  at  the  proper  moment  and  in  the  proper  tempo,  i.e.  to  say,  they 
become  what  are  called  "infallible."  If  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  heart,  at  intervals  which  are 
longer  than  the  time  the  heart  takes  to  execute  its  contraction,  they  are  effectual  or  "  adequate," 
but  if  they  are  applied  before  the  period  of  pulsation  comes  to  an  end,  then  they  are  ineffectual 
(Kronccker).  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relation  of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  to 
the  extent  of  the  contraction  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  quite  different  from  what  occurs  in  a 
muscle  of  the  skeleton,  where  within  certain  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  contraction  bears  a 
relation  to  the  stimulus,  while  in  the  heart  the  contraction  is  always  maximal.] 

Human  Heart.  —V.  Ziemssen  found  that  he  could  not  alter  the  heart-beats  of  the  human 
heart  (Frau  Serafin,  §  47,  3),  even  with  strong  induction-currents.  The  ventricular  diastole 
seemed  to  be  less  complete,  and  there  were  irregularities  in  its  contraction.  By  opening  and 
closing,  or  by  reversing  a  strong  constant  current  applied  to  the  heart,  the  number  of  beats 
was  increased,  and  the  increase  corresponded  with  the  number  of  electrical  stimuli;  thus, when 
the  electrical  stimuli  were  120,  140,  180,  the  number  of  heart-beats  was  the  same,  the  pulse 
beforehand  being  80.  The  normal  pulse-rate  of  80  was  reduced  to  60  and  50  when  the  number 
of  shocks  was  reduced  in  the  same  ratio.  [In  Frau  Serafin's  case  the  electrodes  were  applied  to 
the  heart,  separated  from  it  merely  by  the  pericardium.  Ziemssen  found  that  the  Faradic 
current  did  not  modify  the  heart's  action  when  the  thorax  was  intact,  but  that  the  constant 
current  did,  if  of  sufficient  strength.  Herbst  and  Dixon  Mann  obtained  negative  results  with 
both  kinds  of  electricity  in  the  normal  thorax.] 

(d)  Chemical  Stimuli. — Many  chemical  substances,  when  applied  in  a  dilute  solution  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  heart,  increase  the  heart-beats,  while  if  they  are  concentrated,  or  allowed  to 
act  too  long,  they  diminish  the  heart-beats,  and  paralyse  it.  Bile,  and  bile  salts,  diminish  the 
heart-beats  (also  when  they  are  absorbed  into  the  blood  as  in  jaundice) ;  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tions both  increase  the  heart-beats.  A  similar  result  is  produced  by  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  and 
phosphoric  acids.  Chloroform  and  ether,  applied  to  the  inner  surface,  rapidly  diminish  the 
heart-beats,  and  then  paralyse  it ;  but  very  small  quantities  of  ether  (1  per  cent. )  accelerate 
the  heart-beat  of  the  frog  (Kronccker  and  M' G-r  eg  or -Robertson),  while  a  solution  of  1J  to 
2  per  cent,  passed  through  the  heart  arrests  it  temporarily  or  completely.  Dilute  solutions  of 
opium,  strychnia,  or  alcohol  applied  to  the  endocardium  increase  the  heart-beats;  if  concen- 
trated they  rapidly  arrest  its  action.  Chloral-hydrate  paralyses  the  heart.  [Normal  saline  (0  -6  per 
cent.)  fails  to  sustain  ventricular  contractions  in  the  excised  batrachian  and  eel's  heart.  When 
the  saline  is  perfused  through  the  heart,  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  heart  ceases  to  beat 
spontaneously,  and  is  inexcitable  to  strong  induction  shocks  ;  but  the  weakened  action  may  be 
revived  by  perfusing  normal  saline  saturated  with  calcium  phosphate  and  containing  a  trace  of 
potassium  chloride  (Ringer).]  t 

Action  of  Gases.— When  blood  containing  different  gases  was  passed  through  a  frogs  heart, 
Kill"  found  that  blood  containing  sulphurous  acid  rapidly  and  completely  killed  the  heart; 
chlorine  stimulated  the  heart  at  first,  and  ultimately  killed  it  ;  and  laughing-gas  rapidly  killed 
it  also.  Blood  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  paralysed  the  heart  without  stimulating  it. 
Carbonic  oxide  also  paralysed  it,  but  if  fresh  blood  was  transfused  the  heart  recovered.  [Blood 
containing  O  excites  the  heart  (Castcll),  while  the  presence  of  much  C02  paralyses  it,  and  the 
presence  of  C02  is  more  injurious  than  the  want  of  O.  Blood  or  serum  completely  saturated 
with  C03  exhausts  the  heart  (Saltet  and  Kronccker),  but  it  recovers  itself  when  the  CO,  is 
removed."   H  and  N  have  no  effect.]  . 

Cardiac  Poisons  are  those  substances  whose  action  is  characterised  by  special  effects  upon  tlie 
movements  of  the  heart.  Amongst  these  are  neutral  potash  salts,  which  cause  the  heart  to 
stand  still  in  diastole.  [An  excised  frog's  heart  ceases  to  beat  after  one-half  to  one  minute  when 
it  is  placed  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  chloride.]  Even  a  very  dilute  solution  ot  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  injected  into  the  heart  of  a  frog  causes  the  ventricle  to  stand  still  in  systole. 
Antiar  (Java  arrow-poison)  causes  the  ventricle  to  stand  still  in  systole  and  the  auricles  in 
diastole.  Some  heart-poisons,  in  small  doses,  diminish  the  heart  s  action  and  in  large  doses 
not  unfreqnently  accelerate  it,  e.g.,  digitalis,  morphia,  nicotin.  Others,  when  given  in  small 
doses,  accelerate  its  action,  and  in  large  doses  slow  it— veratna,  aconitin,  camphor. 
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Snecial  Actions  of  Cardiac  Poisons. -The  complicated  actions  of  various  poisons  upon  the 
heart  have  led  observers  to  suppose  that  there  are  various  intra-cardiac  mechanisms  on  which 
these  substances  may  act.  Besides  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  its  automatic  ganglia 
some  toSogists  assume  that  there  are  inhibitory  ganglia  into  which  the  inhibitory  fibres  of 
die  va»us  pass"  and  accelerator  ganglia,  which  are  connected  with  the  accelerating  nerve-nbres 
of  the  heart.  Both  the  inhibitory  and  accelerator  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  automatic  gangha 
by  conducting  channels.  .  ...  . 

Muscarin  ami  all  other  trimethylammonium  bases  stimulate  permanently  the  inhibitory 
«an<dia,  so  that  the  heart  stands  still  {Schmiedcberg  and  Kopx>e).  According  to  Gaskell,  how- 
ever^ when  the  action  of  the  sinus  is  arrested  by  muscarin,  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter similar  to  that  produced  by  the  excitation  of  the  vagus.  He  infers  that  muscarin  does  not 
cause  arrest  of  the  beat  by  acting  as  an  excitant  of  inhibitory  mechanisms,  but  as  a  depressant 
to  motor  activity.]  As  atropin  and  daturin  paralyse  these  ganglia,  the  standstill  of  the  heart 
brought  about  by  muscarin  may  be  set  aside  by  atropin.  [If  a  frog's  heart  be  excised  and  placed 
in  a°watch-glass,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  muscarin  be  placed  on  it  with  a 
pipette,  it  ceases  to  beat  within  a  few  minutes,  and  will  not  beat  again.  _  If,  however,  the 
muscarin  be  removed,  and  a  solution  of  atropin  applied  to  the  heart,  it  will  resume  its  con- 
tractions after  a  short  time.]  Physostigmin  or  Calabar  bean  excites  the  energy  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  to  such  an  extent  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  no  longer  causes  the  heart  to  stand  still . 
Iodine-aldehyd,  chloroform,  and  chloral-hydrate  paralyse  the  automatic  ganglia.  The  heart 
stands  still,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  contract  again  by  atropin.  The  cardiac  muscle  itself 
remains  excitable  after  the  action  of  muscarin  and  iodine-aldehyd,  so  that  if  it  be  stimulated 
it  contracts.  [According  to  Gaskell,  antiarin  and  digitalin  solutions  produce  an  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  of  the  same  nature  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  actiou  of  a  very  dilute  alkali  solution,  while  the  action  of  a  blood-solution  contain- 
ing muscarin  closely  resembles  that  of  a  dilute  acid  solution  (p.  110,  §  65).] 

[Some  Cardiac  Poisons— The  cardiac  muscle  is  stimulated,  i.e.,  its  contractions  become  more 
energetic,  the  rate  of  heart-beat  remaining  the  same  or  becoming  slower — under  the  influence 
of  veratria,  digitalin,  strophanthus,  antiarin,  &c,  while  it  is  depressed — as  shown  by  diminished 
energy  of  contraction,  and  with  final  stoppage  in  diastole — by  muscarin,  pilocarpin,  saponin, 
apomorphin,  potash  salts  in  large  doses,  &c.  Guanidin,  physostigmin,  and  camphor  will  cause 
the  heart  to  beat  rhythmically  after  complete  still-stand  in  diastole  by  muscarin.] 

On  the  theory  that  inhibitory  ganglia  are  present  in  the  heart,  the  following  drugs — 
muscarin  and  physostigmin — by  stimulating  these  ganglia  cause  arrest  of  heart's  beat  in 
diastole,  but  the  heart  still  contracts  to  a  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulus.  These  ganglia  are 
depressed  or  paralysed  by  atropin,  spartein,  duboisin,  hyoscyamin,  daturin,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  or  the  sinus  venosus  no  longer  arrests  the  heart's  action,  nor 
does  the  application  of  muscarin  cause  any  effect. 

Nicotin,  saponin,  and  curare  depress  or  paralyse  the  vagus-ends  in  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  itself  no  longer  slows  or  arrests  the  heart,  while  muscarin 
applied  to  the  heart,  or  stimulation  of  the  sinus  venosus,  will  do  so. 

Drugs,  besides  acting  directly  on  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  its  intra-cardiac  nerve-ends  and 
ganglia,  may  influence  the  heart  in  many  other  ways.  One  of  these  is  by  their  action  on  the 
vagus  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  they  stimulate  this  centre 
the  slowing  of  the  heart-beats  thereby  produced  disappears  after  the  vagi  are  cut.  Amongst 
drugs  acting  in  this  way  are  digitalis  and  aconite  (after  Boehm  and  Brunton).'] 

[Nature  of  a  Cardiac  Contraction. — The  question  as  to  whether  this  is  a  simple 
contraction  or  a  compound  tetanic  contraction  has  been  much  discussed.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  heart  is  of  very  much  longer 
duration  (8  to  10  times)  than  the  contraction  of  a  skeletal  muscle  produced  °by 
stimulation  of  its  motor  nerve.  When  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  pre- 
paration is  adjusted  upon  a  contracting  heart,  a  simple  secondary  twitch  of  the 
limb,  and  not  a  tetanic  spasm,  is  produced  when  the  heart  (auricle  or  ventricle) 
contracts.  This  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  the  systole  is  a  simple  spasm, 
for  tetanus  of  a  muscle  does  not  in  all  cases  give  rise  to  secondary  tetanus  in  the 
leg  of  a  rheoscopic  limb.  Thus,  a  simple  "  initial  "  contraction  occurs  when  the 
aerve  is  applied  to  a  muscle  tetanised  by  the  action  of  strychnia,  and  the  contracted 
diaphragm  gives  a  similar  result.  The  question  whether  the  heart  can  be  tetanised 
has  been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  as  yet  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the 
heart  can  be  tetanised  in  the  same  way  that  a  skeletal  muscle  is  tetanised.] 

[MacWilliam  finds  when  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris  contracts  to  cause  the  knee-ierk 
that  a  sound  similar  to  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  heard.    As  the  former  is  regarded  as  a 
simple  contraction,  it  is  argued  that  a  simple  contraction  can  produce  a  mxac^nST^^ 
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diograms  as 


regards  the  ventricular  systole  not  as  a  simple  contraction,  but  as  composed  of  th 
fused  contractions  corresponding  to  tetanus.  This  he  concludes  fVom  a  study  of  can 
well  as  from  the  electro-motive  phenomena  of  the  heart.] 

The  peripheral  or  extra-cardiac  nerves  (§§  3G9  and  370). 

59.  CARDIO-PNEUMATTC  MOVEMENT.— As  the  heart  within  the  thorax 
occupies  a  smaller  space  during  the  systole  than  during  the  diastole,  it  follows  that 
when  the  glottis  is  open  air  must  be  drawn  into  the  chest  when  the  heart  contracts; 
whenever  the  heart  relaxes,  i.e.,  during  diastole,  air  must  be  expelled  through  the 
open  glottis.  But  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  degree  to  which  the  larger 
intra-thoracic  vessels  are  filled  with  blood.  These  movements  of  the  air  within  the 
i ungs,  although  slight,  seem  to  be  of  importance  in  hybernating  animals.  In 
animals  in  this  condition  the  agitation  of  the  gases  in  the  lungs  favours  the 
exchange  of  C02  and  0  in  the  lungs,  and  this  slow  current  of  air  is  sufficient  to 
aerate  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs.  [Ceradini  called  the  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  entire  heart  which  occurs  during  systole  meiocardia,  and  the 
subsequent  increase  of  volume,  Avhen  the  heart  is  distended  to  its  maximum, 
auxocardia.] 

Method. — A  manomctric  flame  may  be  used.  Insert  one  limb  of  a  Y-tube  into  the  opened 
trachea  of  an  animal,  while  the  other  limb  passes  to  a  small  gas-jet,  and  connect  the  other 
tube  with  the  gas  supply.  The  movements  of  the  heart  affect  the  column  of  gas,  and  thus 
affect  the  flame.  It  may  also  be  done  in  man  by  inserting  the  tube  into  one  nostril,  while  the 
other  nostril  and  the  mouth  are  closed.  [A  simpler  and  less  irritating  plan  is  to  fill  a  wide 
curved  glass-tube  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  insert  one  end  of  the  tube  into  one  nostril  while  the 
other  nostril  and  the  mouth  are  closed.  If  the  glottis  be  kept  open,  and  respiration  be  stopped, 
then  the  movements  of  the  column  of  smoke  within  the  tube  are  obvious.  Or  a  manometer 
containing  a  drop  of  a  coloured  fluid  may  be  used  under  the  same  conditions.] 

The  cardiac  pneumograph  (fig.  75)  consists  of  a  tube  (D),  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and 
6  to  8  inches  in  length ;  the  tube  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  communicates  with  a  small  metal 
capsule  about  the  size  of  a  saucer  (T),  over  which  a  membrane  composed  of  collodion  and  castor 
oil  is  loosely  stretched.    To  this  membrane  is  attached  a  glass-rod  (H)  used  as  a  writing-style, 


Fig.  75. 

Landois'  cardio-pneumograph,  and  the  curves  obtained  therewith  A  and  B,  from  man; ;  1 .  and 
2  correspond  to  the  periods  of  the  first  and  second  heart-sounds  ;  C,  from  dog  ;  1),  method 
of  using  the  apparatus. 

which  records  its  movemeuts  on  a  glass-plate  (S)  moved  by.  cloc£7^^ 
nlaced  on  the  side  of  the  tube  (D),  which  enables  the  experimenter  to  breathe  when  necessaij. 
The  tube  ( D)  is  held  in  an  air-tight  manner  between  the  lips  the  »o-tol8  be,Dg  closed,  the 
alottis  open  and  respiration  stopped.    In  the  curves  (fig.  75,  A,B)  we  observe  that- 

(1)  AtTh'e  moment  of  the  first  sound  (1)  the  respiratory  gases  undergo  a  sharp  expwatory 
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movement  because  at  the  moment  of  the  first  part  of  the  ventricular  systole  the  blood  of  the 
SK  not  left  the  thorax,  while  venous  blood  is  streaming  into  the  right  auricle  through 
tE  venV  LZ,  and  because  the  dilating  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  compress  the 
accompauviHg  bronchi.  The  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  has  not  yet  eft  the  thorax  it  passes 
merely  into  the  pulmonary  circuit.  The  expiratory  movement  is  diminished  somewhat  (a)  by 
the  muscular  mass  of  the  ventricle  occupying  slightly  less  bulk  dunng  the  contraction,  and  (0) 
owing  to  the  thoracic  cavity  being  slightly  increased  by  the  fifth  intercostal  space  being  pushed 
forward  by  the  cardiac  impulse. 

(2)  Immediately  after  (1)  there  follows  a  strong  inspiratory  current  of  the  respiratory  gases. 
As  soon  as  the  blood  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  reaches  that  part  of  the  aorta  lying  outside  the 
thorax  more  blood  leaves  the  chest  than  passes  into  it  simultaneously  through  the  vena?  cava?. 

(3)  After  the  second  sound  (at  2),  indicated  sometimes  by  a  slight  depression  in  the  apex  of 
the  curve,  the  arterial  blood  accumulates,  and  hence  there  is  another  expiratory  movement  in 
tli6  curve 

(i)  The  peripheral  wave-movements  of  the  blood  from  the  thorax  cause  another  inspiratory 
movement  of  the  gases. 

(5)  More  blood  flows  into  the  chest  through  the.  veins,  and  the  next  heart-beat  occurs. 

60.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  PRESSURE  ON  THE  HEART. 

The  variation  in  pressure  to  which  all  the  intra-thoracic  organs  are  subjected, 
owing  to  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  chest  caused  by  the  respiratory 
movements,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  heart.  Examine  first  the 
relations  in  different  passive  conditions  of  the  thorax,  when  the  glottis  is  open. 

The  diastolic  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  besides  the  pressure  of 
the  venous  blood  and  the  elastic  stretching  of  the  relaxed  muscle-wall,  is  funda- 
mentally due  to  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs.  This  is  stronger  the  more  the 
lungs  are  distended  (inspiration),  and  is  less  active  the  more  the  lungs  are  con- 
tracted (expiration).    Hence  it  follows  : — 

(1)  "When  the  greatest  possible  expiratory  effort  is  made  (of  course,  with  the 
glottis  open),  only  a  small  amount  of  blood  flows  into  the  heart ;  the  heart  in 
diastole  is  small  and  contains  a  small  amount  of  blood.  Hence  the  systole  must 
also  be  small,  thus  causing  a  small  pulse-beat. 

(2)  On  taking  the  greatest  possible  inspiration  (with  the  glottis  open),  and 
therefore  causing  the  greatest  stretching  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  elastic 
traction  of  the  lungs  is,  of  course,  greatest  =  30  mm.  Hg,  and  may  interfere  with 
the  contraction  of  the  thin-walled  atria  and  appendices,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  cavities  do  not  completely  empty  themselves  into  the  ventricles.  The  heart 
is  in  a  state  of  great  diastolic  distension,  and  filled  with  blood ;  nevertheless,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  action  of  the  auricles,  only  small  pulse-beats  are 
observed.  In  several  individuals  Donders  found  the  pulse  to  be  smaller  and 
slower ;  afterwards  it  became  larger  and  faster. 

(3)  When  the  chest  is  in  a  position  of  moderate  rest,  whereby  the  elastic  traction 
is  moderate  =  7-5  mm.  Hg,  we  have  the  condition  most  favourable  to  the  action  of 
the  heart — sufficient  diastolic  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
unhindered  emptying  of  them  during  systole. 

Voluntary  increase  or  diminution  of  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  affects  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

(1)  Valsalva's  Experiment  (1740).— If  the  thorax  is  fixed  in  the  position  of 
deepest  inspiration,  and  the  glottis  be  then  closed,  and  if  a  powerful  expiratory 
effort  be  made  by  bringing  into  action  all  the  expiratory  muscles,  so  as  to  contract 
the  chest,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  so  compressed  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  temporarily  interrupted.  In  this  expiratory  phase  the  elastic  traction  is 
very  limited  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  being  under  a  high  pressure  also  acts  upon 
the  heart  and  the  intra-thoracic  great  vessels.  No  blood  can  pass  into  the  thorax 
trom  without ;  hence  the  visible  veins  swell  up  and  become  congested,  the  blood 
m  the  lungs  is  rapidly  forced  into  the  left  ventricle  by  the  compressed  air  in  the 
lungs,  an.l  the  blood  soon  passed  out  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  heart  and  lungs 
eontam  little  blood,  thus  leading  to  a  greater  supply  of  blood  in  the  systemic  than 
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iu  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  heart.  The  heart-sounds  disappear,  and  the 
pulse  is  absent  (E.  H.  Weber,  Donders). 

(2)  J.  Miiller's  Experiment  (1838). — Conversely,  if  after  the  deepest  possible 
expiration  the  glottis  be  closed,  and  the  chest  be  now  dilated  with  a  great 
inspiratory  effort,  the  heart  is  powerfully  dilated,  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  very  attenuated  air  in  these  organs,  act  so  as  to  dilate  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.  More  blood  flows  into  the  right  heart,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  can  overcome  the  traction  outwards,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
lungs  become  filled  with  blood,  and  thus  partly  occupy  the  lung-space.  Much  less 
blood  is  driven  out  of  the  left  heart,  so  that  the  pulse  may  disappear.  Hence  the 
heart  is  distended  with  blood  and  the  lungs  are  congested,  while  the  aortic  system 


Fig.  76. 

Apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  action  of  expiration  (I.),  and  inspiration  (II.),  on  the  heart  and 
1P  blood-stream.    P,  p,  lungs  ;  H,  h,  heart ;  L,  I,  closed  glottis  ;  M,  m  manometers  ;  E  c 
ingoing  blood-stream,  vein  ;  A,  a,  outgoing  blood-stream,  artery;  D,  diaphragm  duung 
expiration  ;  d,  during  inspiration, 
contains  a  small  amount  of  blood,  i.e.,  the  systemic  circulation  is  comparatively 
empty,  while  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  engorged  with  blood. 

In  normal  respiration,  the  air  in  the  lungs  during  inspiration  is  under  slight 
pressure,  while  during  expiration  the  pressure  is  higher,  so  that  these  conditions 
favour  the  circulation;  inspiration  favours  the  occurrence  of  diastole  the  supply  oi 
blood  (and  lymph)  through  the  venae  cavae.  In  operations  where  the  axillary  or 
iucmlar  vein  is  cut,  air  may  be  sucked  into  the  circulation  during  inspiration,  and 
cause  death.  Expiration  favours  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  aorta  and  its  brancl.es, 
and  aids  the  systolic  emptying  of  the  heart. 

The  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  aids  the  lesser  circulation  through  the  lungs 
the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  an  m  the 
lungs,"  vhde  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  is  exposed  to  a  less  pressure,  as  the 
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elastic  traction  of  the  lungs,  by  dilating  the  left  auricle,  favours  the  outflow  from 
the  capillaries  into  the  left  auricle.  The  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  acts  slightly 
as  a  disturbing  agent  on  the  right  ventricle,  and  therefore^  on  the  movement  ot 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  owing  to  the  overpowering  force  ot  the  bloocl- 
Stream  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  against  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs 
IDonders). 

The  above  apparatus  ffig.  76)  shows  the  effect  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements 
on  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  blood-stream  in  the  large  blood-vessels.  The  large 
Mass  vessel  represents  the  thorax  ;  the  elastic  membrane,  D,  the  diaphragm;  P,  p,  the  lungs  ; 
L  the  trachea  supplied  with  a  stop-cock  to  represent  the  glottis  ;  H,  the  heart ;  h,  the  veiise 
ea'va;  ■  A  the  aorta.  If  the  glottis  be  closed,  and  the  expiratory  phase  imitated  by  pushing  up 
D  as  in  I  the  air  in  P.  P  and  the  heart  H  are  compressed,  the  venous  valve  closes,  the  arterial 
is  opened'  and  the  fluid  is  driven  out  through  A.  The  manometer,  M,  indicates  the  intra- 
thoracic pressure.  If  the  glottis  be  closed,  and  the  inspiratory  phase  imitated,  as  in  ll.,  p,p, 
and  h  are  dilated,  the  venous  valve  opens,  the  arterial  valve  closes ;  hence,  venous  blood  flows 
from  e  into  the  heart.  Thus,  inspiration  always  favours  the  venous  stream,  and  hinders  the 
arterial ;  while  expiration  hinders  the  venous,  and  favours  the  arterial  stream.  If  the  glottis 
L  and  Zbe  open,  the  air  in  P,  P,  p,p,  will  be  changed  during  the  respiratory  movements  D  and 
d,  so  that  the  action  on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  will  be  diminished,  but  it  will  still  persist. 


although  to  a  much  less  extent 


The  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

61.  FLOW  OF  FLUIDS  THROUGH  TUBES.  — Toricelli's  Theorem  states  that  the  velocity  of 
efflux  (v)  of  a  fluid— through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  vessel— is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  velocity  which  a  body  falling  freely  would  acquire,  were  it  to  fall  from  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  to  the  base  of  the  orifice  of  the  outflow.  If  h  be  the  height  of  the  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  given  by  the  formula — 

v=\/2gh  (where  g  =  9'8  metres). 

The  rapidity  of  outflow  increases  with  increase  in  the  height  of  the  propelling  force,  h.  The 
former  occurs  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  when  h  increases  in  the  ratio  1,  4,  9,  i.e.,  the  velocity  of 
efflux  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  propelling  force.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
velocity  of  efflux  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice  of  outflow,  and  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fluid. 

Resistance. — Toricelli's  theorem,  however,  is  only  valid  when  all  resistance  to  the  outflow  is 
absent  ;  but  in  every  physical  experiment  such  resistance  exists.  Hence,  the  propelling  force, 
h,  has  not  only  to  cause  the  efflux  of  the  fluid,  but  has  also  to  overcome  resistance.  These  two 
forces  may  be  expressed  by  the  heights  of  two  columns  of  water  placed  over  each  other,  viz.,  by 
the  height  of  the  column  of  water  causing  the  outflow,  F,  and  the  height  of  the  column,  D, 
which  overcomes  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  outflow  of  the  fluid.    So  that 

A  =  F  +  D. 

62.  VELOCITY  OF  THE  CURRENT.  RESISTANCE.— In  the  case  of  a  fluid  flowing  through 
a  tube,  which  it  fills  completely,  we  have  to  consider  the  propelling  force,  h,  causing  the  fluid 
to  flow  through  the  various  sections  of  the  tube.  The  amount  of  the  propelling  force  depends 
upon  two  factors  : — 

(1)  On  the  velocity  of  the  current,  v  ;  (2)  on  the  pressure  (amount  of  resistance)  to  which  the 
fluid  is  subjected  at  the  various  parts  of  the  tube,  D. 

(1)  The  velocity  of  the  current,  v,  is  estimated— (a)  from  the  lumen,  I,  of  the  tube  ;  and  (b) 
from  the  quantity  of  fluid,  q,  which  flows  through  the  tube  in  the  unit  of  time.  So  that  v  =  q  :  I. 
Both  values,  q  as  well  as  I,  can  be  accurately  measured.    (The  circumference  of  a  circular  tube, 

whose  diameter =d  is  3-14  d.  The  sectional  area  (lumen  of  the  tube)  is  l  =  ^^d2).    Having  in 

this  way  determined  v,  from  it  we  may  calculate  the  height  of  the  column  of  fluid,  F,  which 

will  give  this  velocity,  i.e.,  the  height  from  which  a  body  must  fall  in  vacuo,  in  order  to  attain 

the  velocity  v.    In  this  case  F=—  where  gr=the  distance  traversed  by  a  falling  body  in  1  sec. 

=  4"9  metres). 

(2)  The  pressure,  D  (amount  of  resistance),  is  measured  directly  by  placing  manometers  at 
diflerent  parts  of  the  tube  (fig.  78). 
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The  propelling  force  at  any  part  of  the  tube  is— 

/i  =  F  +  D 


or  A=j^-  +  D  (Dondcrs). 

This  is  proved  experimentally  by  taking  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel,  A,  of  sufficient  size,  which  is 
kept  tilled  with  water  at  a  constant  level,  h.  The  rigid  outflow  tube,  ab,  has  in  connection  with 
it  a  number  of  tubes  placed  vertically,  1,  2,  3,  constituting  a  piezometer.    At  the  end  of  the 


Fig.  77. 

Cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  water. 
h,  height  of  the  column  of  fluid  ; 
D,  height  required  to  overcome 
the  resistance  ;   F,  height  caus- 


ing the  efflux. 


i  m 

Fig.  78. 

A,  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  water  ;  ab, 
outflow  tube,  along  which  are  placed 
at  intervals  vertical  tubes,  1,  2,  3,  to 
estimate  the  pressure. 


tube,  b,  there  is  an  opening  with  a  short  tube  fixed  in  it,  from  which  the  water  issues  to  a  con- 
stant height,  provided  the  level  of  h  is  kept  constant.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  depends  on 
the  height  of  the  column  of  fluid  causing  the  velocity,  F.  As  the  pressure  in  the  manometric 
tubes,  D1,  D2,  D3,  can  be  read  off  directly,  the  propelling  force  of  the  water  at  the  sections  of 
the  tubes,  I,  II,  III,  is — 

h^F  +  T)1  ;  F  +  D2  :  F  +  D3. 


In  the  cylinder  itself  it  is  the 
It  is  clear  that  the  propelling 


At  the  end  of  the  tube,  b,  where  D4  =  0,  A=F  +  0,  i.e.,  h  =  F. 
constant  pressure,  h,  which  causes  the  movement  of  the  fluid. 

force  of  the  water  gradually  diminishes  as  we  pass  from  the  inflow  towards  the  outflow 'of  the 
tube,  b.  The  water  in  the  pressure-cylinder,  falling  from  the  height,  h,  only  rises  as  high  as  F 
at  b.  This  diminution  of  the  propelling  power  is  due  to  the  presence  of  resistances,  which  oppose 
the  current  in  the  tube,  i.e.,  part  of  the  energy  is  transformed  into  heat.  As  the  propelling 
force  at  b  is  represented  only  by  F,  while  in  the  vessel  it  is  h,  the  difference  must  be  due  to  the 
sum  of  the  resistances,  D  =  /t-F  ;  hence  it  follows  that  /t=F  +  D. 

Estimation  of  the  Resistance. — When  a  fluid  flows  through  a  tube  of  uniform  calibre,  the 
propelling  force,  h,  diminishes  from  point  to  point  on  account  of  the  uniformly  acting  resist- 
ance, hence  the  sum  of  the  resistance  in  the  whole  tube  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length. 
In  a  uniformly  wide  tube,  fluid  flows  through  each  sectional  area  with  equal  velocity,  hence  v 
and  also  F  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  tube.  The  diminution  which  h  (propelling  force) 
undergoes  can  only  occur  from  a  diminution  of  pressure  D,  as  F  remains  the  same  throughout 
(and  A  =  F  +  D).  Experiment  with  the  pressure-cylinder  shows  that  the  pressure  towards 
the  outflow  end  of  the  tube  gradually  diminishes.  In  a  uniformly  wide  tube,  the  lieight  of  the 
pressure  in  the  manometers  expresses  tlve  resistances  opposed  to  the  current  of  fluid  which  it  has  to 
overcome  in  its  course  from  the  point  investigated  to  the  free  orifice  of  efflux. 

Nature  of  the  Resistance. — The  resistance  opposed  to  the  flow  of  a  fluid  depends  upon  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  amongst  themselves.  During  the  current,  the  outer  layer 
of  fluid  which  is  next  the  wall  of  the  tube,  and  which  moistens  it,  is  at  rest.  All  the  other 
layers  of  fluid,  which  may  be  represented  as  so  many  cylindrical  layers,  one  inside  the  other, 
move  more  rapidly  as  wo  proceed  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  axial  thread  or  stream 
being  the  most  rapidly  moving  part  of  the  liquid.  On  account  of  the  movement  of  the 
cylindrical  layers,  one  within  the  other,  a  part  of  the  propelling  energy  must  be  used  up.  The 
amount  of  the  resistance  greatly  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  cohesive  force  which  the 
particles  of  the  fluid  have  for  each  other  ;  the  more  firmly  the  particles  cohere  the  greater  will 
be  the  resistance,  and  vice  versd.  Hence,  the  sticky  blood-current  experiences  greater  resist- 
ance than  water  or  ether. 
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Heat  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  the  particles,  hence  it  also  diminishes  the  resistance  to  the 
onflow  These  esiances  are  first  developed  by,  and  result  from,  the  movement  of  the  particles 
of ^lTnuid  they  being,  as  it  were,  torn  from  each  other.  The  more  rapid  ^current, therefore 
ic  1  !  rger  The  number  of  particles  of  fluid  which  are  pulled  asunder  in  the  unit  of  time,  the 
ma^wM  be  the  sum  of  the  resistance.  As  the  layer  of  fluid  lying  next  the  tubes,  and  moisten- 
it  i  at  rest,  the  material  which  composes  the  tube  exerts  no  influence  on  the  resistance 

Tubes  of  Unequal  Diameter. -When  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  uniform,  the  resistance 
depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  tube-the  smaller  the  diameter  the  greater  the  resistance, 
the  neater  the  diameter  the  less  the  resistance.  The  resistance  m  narrow  tubes,  however, 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube  decreases,  as  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally. In  tubes  of  unequal  calibre,  at  different  parts  of  their  course,  the  velocity  ot  the 
current  varies— it  is  slower  in  the  wide  part  of  the  tube  and  more  rapid  in  the  narrow  parts. 
As  a  general  rule,  in  tubes  of  unequal  diameter  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  tube  ;  i.e.,  if  the  tube  be 
cylindrical,  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  circular  transverse 
section.  In  tubes  of  uniform  diameter,  the  propelling  force  of  the  moving  fluid  diminishes 
uniformly  from  point  to  point,  but  in  tubes  ot  unequal  calibre  it  does  not  diminish  uniformly. 
As  the  resistance  is  greater  in  narrow  tubes,  of  course  the  propelling  force  must  dimmish  more 
rapidly  in  them  than  in  wide  tubes.  Hence,  within  the  wide  parts  of  the  tube  the  pressure  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances  still  to  be  overcome,-  while  in  the  narrow  portions  it  is 
less  than  these. 

Tortuosities  and  bending  of  the  vessels  add  new  resistance,  and  the  fluid  presses  more 
strongly  on  the  convex  side  than  on  the  concave  side  of  the  bend,  and  there  the  resistance  to 
the  flow  is  greater  than  on  the  concave  side. 

Division  of  a  tube  into  two  or  more  branches  is  a  source  of  resistance,  and  diminishes  the 
propelling  power.  "When  a  tube  divides  into  two  smaller  tubes,  of  course  some  of  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  are  retarded,  while  others  are  accelerated  on  account  of  the  unequal  velocities  of 
the  different  layers  of  the  fluid.  Many  particles  which  had  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  axial 
layer  come  to  lie  more  towards  the  side  of  the  tube  where  they  move  more  slowly  ;  and  con- 
versely many  of  those  lying  in  the  outer  layers  reach  the  centre,  where  they  move  more 
rapidly.  Hence,  some  of  the  propelling  force  is  used  up  in  this  process,  and  the  pulling 
asunder  of  the  particles  where  the  tube  divides  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  If  two  tubes  join 
to  form  one  tube,  new  resistance  is  thereby  caused,  which  must  diminish  the  propelling  force. 
The  sum  of  the  mean  velocities  in  both  branches  is  independent  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
division  takes  place  (Jacobson).  If  a  branch  be  opened  from  a  tube,  the  principal  current  is 
accelerated  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  matter  at  what  angle  the  branch  may  be  given  off. 

63.  FLOW  IN  CAPILLARY  TUBES.  — Poiseuille  proved  experimentally  that  the  flow  in 
the  capillaries  is  subject  to  special  conditions — 

(1)  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  flows  out  of  the  same  capillary  tube  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure. 

(2)  The  time  necessary  for  a  given  quantity  of  fluid  to  flow  out  (with  the  like  pressure, 
diameter  of  tube  and  temperature),  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

(3)  The  product  of  the  outflow  (other  things  being  equal)  is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the 
diameter. 

_  (4)  The  velocity  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  and  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  and  inversely  proportional- to  the  length  of  the  tube. 

(5)  The  resistance  in  the  capillaries  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

64.  FLOW  IN  ELASTIC  TUBES.— (1)  When  an  uninterrupted  uniform  current  flows  through 
an  elastic  tube,  it  follows  exactly  the  same  laws  as  if  the  tube  had  rigid  walls.  If  the  propel- 
ling power  increases  or  diminishes,  the  elastic  tubes.become  wider  or  narrower,  and  they  behave, 
as  far  as  the  movement  of  the  fluid  is  concerned,  as  wider  or  narrower  rigid  tubes.  Hamel 
has  shown  that  elastic  tubes  transmit  more  fluid  when  they  undergo  a  rhythmical  pulsatory 
movement  than  when  the  fluid  flows  into  them  under  constant  pressure.  The  advantage  of 
rhythmical  impulses  for  the  onward  flow  in  relation  to  a  fluid  in  motion,  as  compared  with 
a  continuous  uniform  pressure,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  alternate  movement  keeping  the 
elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  intact. 

(2)  Wave-Motion.— If,  however,  more  fluid  be  forced  in  jerks  into  an  elastic  tube, 


terruptedly,  the  first  part  of  the  tube  dilates  suddenly,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
propelled  into  it.    The  jerk  communicates  an  oscillatory  movement  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
which  is  communicated  to  all  the  fluid  particles  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  tube  ;  a 
positive  wave  is  thus  rapidly  propagated  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.    I f  we  imagine 
lr!1C^!bet°  be  C°-led  at  \ts  PO'iP^al  end,  the  positive  wave  will  be  reflected  from  the 
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(3)  If,  however,  fluid  be  pumped  interruptedly  dr  by  jerks  into  an  elastic  tube  filled  with 
fluid,  in  which  there  is  already  a  continuous  current,  the  movement  of  the  current  is  combined 
with  the  wave  movement.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  movement  of  the  current  of  tlie 
fluid,  i.e.,  the  translation  of  a  mass  of  fluid  through  the  tube,  from  the  wave-movement,  the 
oscillatory  movement,  or  movement  of  change  of  form  in  the  column  of  fluid.  In  the  former 
the  particles  are  actually  translated,  while  in  the  latter  they  merely  vibrate.  The  current  in 
elastic  tubes  is  slower  than  the  wave-movement,  which  is  propagated  with  great  rapidity.  This 
last  case  obtains  in  the  arterial  system.  The  blood  in  the  arteries  is  already  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual movement,  directed  from  the  aorta  to  the  capillaries  ;  by  means  of  the  systole  of  the  h  i  t 
ventricle  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  suddenly  pumped  into  the  aorta,  and  causes  a  positive  wave,  the 
pulse-wave  which  is  propagated  with  great  rapidity  to  the  terminations  of  the  arteries,  while 
the  current  of  the  blood  itself  moves  much  more  slowly. 

Rigid  and  Elastic  Tubes. — If  a  quantity  of  fluid  be  forced  into  a  rigid  tube  under  a  certain 
pressure,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  will  flow  out  at  once  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  provided 
there  be  no  special  resistance.  In  an  elastic  tube,  immediately  after  the  forcing  in  of  a  quantity 
of  fluid,  at  first  only  a  small  quantity  flows  out,  and  the  remainder  flows  out  only  after  the 
propelling  force  has  ceased  to  act.  If  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid  be  periodically  injected  into 
a  rigid  tube,  with  each  jerk  an  equal  quantity  is  forced  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and 
the  outflow  lasts  exactly  as  long  as  the  jerk  or  the  contraction,  and  the  pause  between  two 
periods  of  outflow  is  exactly  the  same  as  between  the  two  jerks  or  contractions.  In  an 
elastic  tube  it  is  different,  as  the  outflow  continues  for  a  time  after  the  jerk ;  hence  it 
follows  that  a  continuous  outflow  current  will  be  produced  in  elastic  tubes,  when  the  time 
between  two  jerks  is  made  shorter  than  the  duration  of  the  outflow  after  the  jerk  has  been 
completed.  When  fluid  is  pumped  periodically  into  rigid  tubes,  it  causes  a  sharp  abrupt  out- 
flow synchronous  with  the  inflow,  and  the  outflow  becomes  continuous  only  when  the  inflow 
is  continuous  and  uninterrupted.  In  elastic  tubes,  an  intermittent  current  under  the  above 
conditions  causes  a  continuous  outflow,  which  is  increased  with  the  systole  or  contraction. 

65.  STRUCTURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. — In  the 

body  the  large  vessels  carry  the  blood  to  and  from  the  various  tissues  and  organs, 

while  the  thin-walled  capillaries  bring  the  blood 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  tissues.  Through 
the  excessively  thin  walls  of  the  capillaries  the 
fluid  part  of  the  blood  transudes,  to  nourish  the 
tissues  outside  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  capillary 
wall  is  permeable  to  fluids  and  gases,  and,  we  shall 
see,  also  to  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  [At  the  same  time  fluids  pass  from  the 
tissues  into  the  blood.  Thus,  there  is  an  exchange 
between  the  blood  and  the  fluids  of  the  tissues. 
The  fluid  after  it  passes  into  the  tissues  consti- 
tutes the  lymph,  and  acts  like  a  stream  irrigat- 
ing the  tissue  elements.] 

I.  The  arteries  are  distinguished  from  veins 
by  their  thicker  walls,  due  to  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  smooth  muscular  and  elastic  tissues — 
the  middle  coat  (tunica  media)  of  the  arteries  is 
specially  thick,  while  the  outer  coat  (t.  adventitia) 
is  relatively  thin.  [When  cut  across,  the  walls 
do  not  collapse,  as  is  the  case  with  the  thin-walled 
veins.  The  absence  of  valves  is  by  no  means  a 
characteristic  feature.] 

A  typical  artery  consists  of  three  coats  (figs.  79,  80). 
(l)*The  tunica  intima,  or  inner  coat,  consists  of  a  layer 
of  (a)  irregular,  long,  fusiform,  nucleated,  squamous  cells 
forming  the  excessively  thin  transparent  endothelium  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  blood-stream.  [Like  other 
endothelial  cells,  these  cells  are  held  together  by  a  cement 
substance,  which  is  blackened  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate  and  subsequent  exposure  to  light.]  Outside  tins 
lies  a  very  thin,  more  or  less  fibrous,  layer-sub-epithelial  layer-in  which  numerous  spindle  or 


Fig.  79. 

Coats  of  a  small  artery,  a,  endothe- 
lium ;  b,  internal  elastic  lamina  ; 
c,  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
middle  coat  ;  d,  the  outer  coat. 
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1  <*h*A  nrnt-nlasmio  cells  lie  embedded  within  a  corresponding  system  of  plasma  canals. 
O^t^s^^^^*  W,  basement  membrane,  or  membrana  propria,  winch ,n  he 
;£  Z£J5£ kTstractureless  or  fibrous  clastic  membrane-in  arteries  of  medium  size  it  is 
smallest  "^"^''^SjXfle  in  the  largest  arteries  there  may  be  several  layers  ot 
dJS? ^bTS!SM^M£ta»e  mixeu  with  connective  tissue  jj^^ng 
the  elastTc  nenibrane  is  distinctly  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  chiefly  arranged  longitudinally  It 

•In  be  striped  off,  when  it  forms  a  brittle  elastic  membrane,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  curl 
^titeSSST  In  a  transverse  section  of  a  middle-sized  empty  artery  it  appears  as  a  bright 
wavy  l  ne  but  the  curves  are  produced  by  the  partial  collapse  of  the  vessel  It  forms  an 
Stent  sSe  to  the  pathologist,  in  enabling  him  to  determine  which  coat  of  the  artery 

.  diseased  1  In  middle-sized  and  large  arteries  a  few  non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  disposed 
USES!**  between  the  elastic  plates  or  lamina?.  Along  with  the  circular  muscular  fibres 
of  the  middle  coat,  they  may  act  so  as  to  narrow  the  artery,  and  they  may  also  aid  in  keeping 
tin'  lumen  of  the  vessel  open  and  of  uniform  calibre. 

(2)  The  tunica  media,  or  middle  coat,  contains  much  non-striped  muscle  (c)  which  m  the 
smallest  arteries,  -  sometimes  called  arterioles,  consists  of  transversely  disposed  non-striped 
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Fig.  80. 

Transverse  section  of  a  small  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  A,  artery;  a,  its  endothelium  ;  b,  elastic 
lamina  ;  c,  muscular  coat,  with  its  rod-shaped  nuclei  ;  al,  adventitia.  Y,  vein;  a,  its  endo- 
thelium ;  b,  thin  elastic  lamina ;  c,  thin  muscular  coat ;  d,  adventitia ;  /,  fat.  N,  trans- 
verse section  of  a  nerve. 

muscular  fibres  lying  between  the  endothelium  and  the  T.  adventitia,  while  a  finely  granular 
tissue  with  few  elastic  fibres  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  them.  As  we  proceed  from  the  very 
smallest  to  the  small  arteries,  the  number  of  muscular  fibres  become  so  great  as  to  form  a  well- 
marked  fibrous  tube  of  non-striped  muscle,  in  which  there  is  comparatively  little  connective- 
tissue.  In  the  large  arteries  the.  amount  of  connective-tissue  is  considerably  increased,  and  be- 
tween the  layers  of  fine  connective-tissue  numerous  (as  many  as  50)  thick,  elastic  fibrous  or 
fenestrated  lamina?  are  concentrically  arranged.  A  few  non-striped  fibres  lie  scattered  amongst 
these,  and  some  of  them  are  arranged  transversely,  while  a  few  have  an  oblique  or  longitudinal 
direction. 

The  first  part  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  retinal  arteries,  are  devoid  of 
muscle.  The  descending  aorta,  common  iliac,  and  popliteal  have  longitudinal  fibres  between 
the  transverse  ones.  Longitudinal  bundles  lying  inside  the  media  occur  in  the  renal,  splenic, 
and  internal  spermatic  arteries.  Longitudinal  bundles  occur  both  on  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  which  are  very  muscular. 

(3)  The  tunica  adventitia,  or  outer  coat,  in  the  smallest  arteries  consists  of  a  structureless 
membrane  with  a  few  connective-tissue  corpuscles  attached  to  it  ;  in  somewhat  larger  arteries 
there  is  a  layer  of  fine  fibrous  elastic  tissue  mixed  with  bundles  of  fibrillar  connective-tissue  (d). 
In  arteries  of  middle-size,  and  in  the  largest  arteries,  the  chief  mass  consists  of  bundles  of 
fibrillar  connective-tissue  containing  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  bundles  cross  each  other 
in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  fat  cells  often  lie  between  them.  Next  the  media  there  are 
numerous  fibrous  or  fenestrated  elastic  lamella?.  In  medium-sized  and  small  arteries  the 
elastic  tissue  next  the  media  takes  the  form  of  an  independent  elastic  membrane  (Henle's 
external  elastic  membrane).  Bundles  of  non-striped  muscle,  arranged  longitudinally,  occur  in 
the  adventitia  of  the  arteries  of  the  penis,  and  in  the  renal,  splenic,  spermatic,  iliac,  hypogastric, 
and  superior  mesenteric  arteries. 
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coShe  f°ll0Willg  tabular  Statement  ™y  facilitate  the  study  of  the  arterial 


Tunica  intima  j 

(Inner  coat).  | 

Tunica  media  j 

(Middle  coat).  | 

Tunica  advbntitia  j 

(Outer  coat).  \ 


Medium  Artery. 

(a)  Endothelium. 

(6)  Sub-endothelial  layer. 

(c)  Elastic  lamina. 

Composed  of  layers  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  disposed 
circularly,  and  scattered  amongst  these  there  are  some- 
times elastic  fibres. 

Composed  of  connective-tissue,  i.e.,  white  fibrous  tissue 
mixed  with  elastic  fibres,  the  latter  more  abundant  at 
the  inner  part  of  the  coat.] 


II.  The  capillaries  (he.  81),  while  retaining  their  diameter,  divide  and  reunite  so  as  to  form  net- 
works, whose  shape  and  arrangement  differ  considerably  in  different  tissues.    As  to  their  size 
the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  varies  considerably,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  such  as  to  admit 
freely  a  single  row  of  blood-corpuscles.    In  the  retina  and  the  muscles  the  diameter  is  5-6  a 
and  in  bone-marrow,  liver,  and  choroid  10-20  p.    [In  the  lungs  the  capillaries  are  rather  wider 

than  elsewhere.]  The  tubes  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  transparent,  excessively 
thin,  nucleated  endothelial  cells  joined  to 
each  other  by  their  margins.  [Each  cell 
consists  of  a  flattened  nucleated  plate,  for 
the  most  part  converted  into  a  transparent 
material.  In  capillaries  the  nuclei  project 
slightly  and  alternately  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  The  nuclei  contain  a  well- 
marked  intra-nuclear  plexus  of  fibrils,  like 
other  nuclei.]  The  cells  are  more  fusiform 
in  the  smaller  capillaries  and  more  poly- 
gonal in  the  larger.  The  body  of  the  cells 
presents  the  characters  of  very  faintly 
refractive  protoplasm,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  body  of  the  cell  is  endowed 
with  the  property  of  contractility  (p. 
110). 

If  a  dilute  solution  per  cent.)  of 
silver  nitrate  be  injected  into  the  blood- 
vessels, the  cement  substance  of  the  endo- 
thelium [and  of  the  muscular  fibres  as 
well]  is  revealed  by  the  presence  of  the 
black  "silver  lines."  The  blackened 
cement  substance  shows  little  specks  and 
large  black  slits  at  different  points.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  these  are  actual  holes 
through  which  colourless  corpuscles  may 
pass  out  of  the  vessels,  or  are  merely  larger  accumulations  of  the  cement-substance.  [If  a 
capillary  is  examined  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition  (while  living)  and  without  the  addition  of 
any  reagent,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any  line  of  demarcation  between  adjacent  cells  owing 
to  the  uniform  refractive  index  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  tube.] 

[Arnold  called  these  small  areas  in  the  black  silver  lines  when  they  are  large  stomata,  and 
when  small  stigmata.  They  are  most  numerous  after  venous  congestion,  and  after  the  dis- 
turbances which  follow  inflammation  of  a  part.  They  are  not  always  present.  The  existence 
of  cement-substance  between  the  cells  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  indigo-sulphate 
of  soda  is  deposited  in  it  (Thoma),  and  particles  of  cinnabar  and  China  ink  are  fixed  in  it,  when 
these  substances  are  injected  into  the  blood  (Foa).] 

Fine  anastomosing  fibrils  derived  from  non-medullated  nerves  terminate  in  small  end-biuls 
in  relation  with  the  capillary  wall ;  ganglia  in  connection  with  the  nerves  of  capillaries  occur 
only  in  the  region  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  small  vessels  next  in  size  to  the  capillaries,  and  continuous  with  them,  have  a  completely 
structureless  covering  in  addition  to  the  endothelium. 


Capillaries.  The  outlines  of  the  nucleated  endo- 
thelial cells  with  the  cement  blackened  by  the 
action  of  silver  nitrate. 
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bemS  mae>  than  the  hnn  ^   >f  ^ *  ^ 
ed  muscle  is  not  unfre^ue ^^^22^4 


Account  of  the  smaller  amount  of  "-^SSSS^fa^^ 
..aped  muscle  is  not  unfrequenty  arranged  long itud molly  1  nvems ,  l 
contain  relatively  much  more  white  fibrous  and  less  elastic  tissue.] 
more  extensile  (with  the  same  strain).  The 
,  1 1  ventitia  is  usually  the  thickest  coat.    1  he 
occurrence  of  valves  is  limited  to  the  veins 
of  certain  areas  (fig.  82,  A).    [When  empty 
and  cut  across,  their  walls  collapse.] 

Structure.— (1)  The  Tunica  intima  consists  of  a 
laver  of  shorter  and  broader  endothelial  cells,  under 
which  in  the  smallest  veins  there  is  a  structureless 
elastic  membrane,  sub-epithelial  layer,  which  u 
fibrous  in  veins  somewhat  larger  in  size,  but  in  all 
cases  is  thinner  than  in  the  arteries.  [It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  lamina.  It  is  rather  an  elastic 
basis,  composed  of  a  felted  net-work  of  elastic  and 
white  fibres.]  In  large  veins  it  may  assume  the 
characters  of  a  fenestrated  membrane,  which  is 
double  in  some  parts  of  the  crural  and  iliac  veins. 
Isolated  muscular  fibres  exist  in  the  intima  of  the 
femoral  and  popliteal  veins.  _ 

(2)  The  T.  media  of  the  larger  veins  consists  ol 
alternate  layers  of  elastic  and  muscular  tissue 
united  to  each  other  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
connective-tissue,  but  this  coat  is  always  thinner 
than  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  This  coat 
diminishes  in  the  following  order  in  the  following 
vessels :—  popliteal,  veins  of  the  lower  extremity, 
veins  of  the  upper  extremity,  superior  mesenteric, 
other  abdominal  veins,  hepatic,  pulmonary,  and 
coronary  veins.  The  following  veins  contain  no 
muscle  :— veins  of  bone,  central  nervous  system 
and  its  membranes,  retina,  the  superior  cava,  with 
the  large  trunks  that  open  into  it,  the  upper  part 
of  the  inferior  cava.  Of  course,  in  these  cases  the 
media  is  very  thin.  In  the  smallest  veins  the 
media  is  formed  of  fine  connective-tissue,  with  very 
few  muscular  fibres  scattered  in  the  inner  part. 

(3)  The  T.  adventitia  is  thicker  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  arteries  ;  it  contains  much  con- 
nective-tissue, usually  arranged  longitudinally,  and 
not  much  elastic  tissue.  Longitudinally  arranged 
muscular  fibres  occur  in  some  veins  (renal,  portal, 
inferior  cava  near  the  liver,  veins  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities). The  valves  consist  of  fine  fibrillar 
connective-tissue  with  branched  cells.  An  elastic 
network  exists  on  their  convex  surface,  and  both 
surfaces  are  covered  by  endothelium.  The  valves  contain  many  muscular  fibres  (fig.  82). 
[Ranvier  has  shown  that  the  shape  of  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  side  over  which  the  blood 
passes  are  more  elongated  than  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  valve,  where  the  long  axes  of  the  cells 
are  placed  transversely.] 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  spaces  covered  with  endothelium.  The  spaces  are  either 
duplicatures  of  the  membrane,  or  channels  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue  itself. 

Cavernous  spaces  we  may  imagine  to  arise  by  numerous  divisions  and  anastomoses  of  tolerably 
large  veins  of  unequal  calibre.  The  vascular  wall  appears  to  be  much  perforated  and  like  a 
sponge,  the  internal  space  being  traversed  by  threads  and  strands  of  tissue,  which  are  covered 
with  endothelium  on  their  surfaces,  that  are  in  contact  with  the  blood.  The  surrounding  Avail 
consists  of  connective-tissue,  which  is  often  very  tough,  as  in  the  corpus  cavcrnosum,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  contains  non-striped  muscle. 

Cavernous  formations  of  an  analogous  nature  on  arteries  are  the  carotid  gland  of  the  frog, 
and  a  similar  structure  on  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  aorta  of  the  turtle,  and  the  coccygeal  gland 
of  man.    The  last  structure  is  richly  supplied  with  sympathetic  nerve-fibres,  and  is  a  convoluted 


B 


Fig.  82. 


A,  valves  in  the  saphena  vein.  B,  Longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  vein  at  the  level  of  a 
valve,  a,  hyaline  layer  of  the  internal 
coat ;  b,  elastic  lamina ;  c,  groups  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres  divided  trans- 
versely ;  d,  longitudinal  muscular  fibres 
in  the  adventitia. 
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^sssssssssr dilatationa  of  the  middie  sacrai  "**      ■*  i- 

Vasa  Vasorum. -[These  are  small  vessels  which  nourish  the  coats  of  the  arteries  and  veins 

Sees  ™ one1par  of  a  r-sf  and  enter  the  waiis  °f  ««S         ™ u 

lower  level  They  break  up  chiefly  in  the  outer  coat,  and  none  enter  the  inner  coat  1  In 
S^^i^^^U^'-^    The  bl°°d  in  £ 

[Lymphatics. -There  are  no  lymphatics  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscular  coat  or  under 
,™  m,  krg^  U.r,teneS-  Th,ey .aro  nUmer0US  in  a  g^atinous  layer  iinmediate^oiiSde  ihe 
TSSS).]     '  SamC  1  °btainS  ^  krge  mUSCUlai>  VeinS  and  Whatic franks 

InterceUular  Blood-Channels  -Intercellular  blood-channels  of  narrow  calibre,  and  without 

kSS^T  'f  .gl'anU  atl°1n  UST  °f  h6aling  W0Und8'  At  <kst  Wood-plasma  alone  is  found 
between  the  formative  eel  s,  but  afterwards  the  blood-current  forces  blood-corpuscles  through 
the  channels.  The  first  blood-vessels  in  the  developing  chick  are  formed  in  a  similar  way  from 
the  formative  cells  of  the  mesoblast.  ^ 

Properties  of  the  Blood- Vessels.—  The  larger  blood-vessels  are  cylindrical  tubes 
with  relatively  stout  walls  composed  of  several  layers  of  various  tissues,  more 
especially  elastic  tissue  and  smooth  muscular  fibres,  and  the  whole  is  lined  by  a 
smooth  polished  layer  of  endothelium.  One  'of  the  most  important  properties  is 
the  contractility  of  the  vascidar  wall,  in  virtue  of  which  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
can  be  varied,  and  therefore  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  part  is  altered.  The  con- 
tractility is  due  to  the  plain  muscular  fibres,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged 
circularly.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  small  arteries,  and  of  course  is  absent  where 
no  muscular  tissue  occurs.  The  amount  and  intensity  of  the  contraction  depend 
upon  the  development  of  the  muscular  tissue  ;  in  fact,  the  two  go  hand  in  hand. 
[If  an  artery  be  exposed  in  the  living  body  it  soon  contracts  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibres.  It  may  also  be  made  to  contract 
by  the  application  of  an  electrical  current,  or  mechanical  stimuli,  and  in  the  intact 
body  the  vaso-motor  nerves  govern  the  muscular  fibres.]  The  contraction  takes 
place  slowly,  lasts  a  long  time,  and  has  a  long  latent  period  like  smooth  muscle 
generally. 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Vascular  System.  — Gaskell  finds  that  a  very  dilute  solution  of  lactic 
acid  (1  :  10,000  parts  of  saline  solution),  passed  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a  frog,  always 
enlarges  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  while  an  alkaline  solution  (1  part  sodium  hydrate  to 
10,000  saline  solution)  always  diminishes  their  size,  usually  to  absolute  closure,  and  indeed  the 
artificial  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  almost  complete.  These  fluids  are  antagonistic 
to  each  other  as  far  as  regards  their  action  on  the  calibre  of  the  arteries.  Dilute  alkaline 
solutions  act  on  the  heart  in  the  same  way.  After  a  series  of  beats  the  ventricle  stops  beating, 
the  standstill  being  in  a  state  of  contraction.  Very  dilute  lactic  acid  causes  the  ventricle  to 
stand  still  in  the  phase  of  complete  relaxation.  The  acid  and  alkaline  saline  solutions  are 
antagonistic  in  their  action  on  the  ventricle.  Cash  and  Brnnton  find  that  dilute  acids  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  transudation  through  the  vessels  and  produce  oxl&ma  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  They  also  observed  that  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  produce 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  when  solutions  of  their  salts  are  driven  through  them,  while 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  very  dilute  solutions  of  potassium.  Nicotin,  atropin,  and 
chloral  differ  in  their  action  according  to  the  dose.  In  these  experiments  the  effect  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  amount  of  fluid  which  flowed  out  of  the  vessels  in  a  given  time.]  If  blood 
containing  certain  drugs  be  perfused  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a  freshly  excised  organ,  the 
blood-vessels  are  dilated  ;  e.g.,  by  aniyl  nitrite,  chloral  hydrate,  morphia,  CO,  paraldehyde, 
kairin,  quinine,  atropin,  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (urea  and  sodic  chloride  in  the  renal  vessels), 
— they  are  contracted  by  digital  in,  veratria,  helleborin  {Robert).  Heat  causes  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  frog's  mesentery  {Gartner).  According  to  Roy  the  blood-vessels  shorten 
when  heated. 

That  the  capillaries  undergo  expansion  and  contraction,  owing  to  variations  in 
the  size  of  the  protoplasmic  elements  of  their  walls,  must  be  admitted. 

Strieker  has  described  capillaries  as  "protoplasm  in  tubes,"  and  observed  that  in  the  tad- 
pole they  exhibited  movements  when  stimulated.  Golubew  described  an  active  state  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  wall,  but  he  regarded  the  nuclei  as  the  parts  which  underwent  change. 
Rouget  observed  the  same  result  in  the  capillaries  of  new-born  mammals.  Tarchanoff  found  that 
mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  caused  a  change  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  nuclei,  so  that 
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he  regards  these  as  the  actively  contractile  parts.  [Severini  also  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  contractility  of  the  capillaries,  and  especially  of  their  nuclei,  as  influencing  the  blood-stream. 
Oxygen  acts  on  the  nuclei  of  the  capillary  wall  (mcmbrana  nictitans  of  frog)  and  causes  them 
to  swell,  while  CO.,  has  an  opposite  effect.  The  circulation  through  a  lung  suddenly  filled  with 
0  or  atmospheric  air  is  at  first  very  rapid,  but  it  soon  diminishes,  while  with  C02  the  circula- 
tion remains  constant]  As  the  capillaries  are  excessively  thin,  soft,  and  delicate,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  form  of  the  individual  cells  must  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  vessels  are  filled  with  blood.  In  vessels  which  are  distended  with  blood  the  en- 
dothelial cells  are  flattened,  but  when  the  capillaries  are  collapsed  they  project  more  or  less 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  {Renaut). 

[It  is  well  known  that  the  capillaries  present  great  variations  in  their  diameter  at  different 
times.  As  these  variations  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  arterioles,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  are 
due  to  differences  of  the  pressure  within  the  capillaries  themselves,  viz.,  to  the  elasticity  of  their 
wnlls.  Every  one  is  agreed  that  the  capillaries  are  very  elastic  and  extensile,  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Roy  and  Graham  Brown  show  that  they  are  contractile  as  well  as  elastic,  and  these 
observers  conclude  that,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  by  the  contractility  of  the  capillary  wall 
as  a  whole  that  the  diameter  of  these  vessels  is  changed,  and  to  all  appearance  their  contractility 
is  constantly  in  action.  "The  individual  capillaries  (in  all  probability)  contract  or  expand  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  tissues  through  which  they  pass.  The  regulation  of 
the  vascular  blood-flowis  thus  more  complete  than  is  usually  imagined."  It  must  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  some  regard  the  walls  of  the  capillary  as  playing  purely  a  passive  part  in  the 
variations  of  their  calibre,  although  they  admit  that  they  are  contractile  in  young  animals.] 

Physical  Properties  of  Blood- Vessels — Elasticity.— Amongst  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  bloodvessels,  elasticity  is  the  most  important ;  their  elasticity  is 
small  in  amount,  i.e.,  they  offer  little  resistance  to  any  force  applied  to  them  so  as 
to  distend  or  elongate  them,  but  it  is  'perfect  in  quality,  i.e.,  the  blood-vessels 
rapidly  regain  their  original  size  and  form  after  the  force  distending  them  is  removed. 
[An  artery,  in  virtue  of  its  thick  elastic  walls,  when  empty  or  when  cut  across,  does 
not  collapse,  but  remains  open.] 

According  to  E.  H.  Weber,  Volkmann,  and  Wertheim,  the  elongation  of  a  blood-vessel  (and 
moist  tissues  generally)  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight  used  to  extend  it,  the  elongation  being 
relatively  less  with  a  large  weight  than  with  a  small  one,  so  that  the  curve  of  extension  is  nearly 
Lor,  at  least,  bears  a  certain  relation  to]  a  hyperbola.  According  to  Wundt,  we  have  not  only  to 
consider  the  extension  produced  at  first  by  the  weight,  but  also  the  subsequent  "  elastic 
after-effect,  which  occurs  gradually.  The  elongation  which  takes  place  during  the  last  few 
moments  occurs  so  slowly  and  so  gradually  that  it  is  well  to  observe  the  effect  by  means  of  a 
magnifying  lens.  Variations  from  the  general  law  occur  to  this  extent,  that  if  a  certain  weight 
™6  v  'ieSA  f\exis\on>  Tl>  14  ™ay  b-e'  Pe™anent  elongation  of  the  artery  not  un frequently 
Wrt,  tw v IT  esPe,cla11/  .ln  veins  elongated  to  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  their  original 

length,  that  when  the  weight  employed  increased  by  an  equal  amount  each  time,  the  elongation 
*  as  proportional  to  the  square-root  of  the  weight.  This  is  apart  from  any  elastic  after-fffect 
elSci?yay  °  at  l6aSt  50  Pe1'  C6nt  °f  their  lenSth  without  Passi"g  the  Umit  of  their 

[Roy  experimented  upon  the  elastic  properties  of  the  arterial  wall.    A  portion  of  an  arterv 
so  that  it  could  be  distended  by  any  desired  internal  pressure,  was  enclosed  in  a  smaVvessel 
containing  olive  oil  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  in  fig  72  for  the  hpirt     %p  «ri,t;  T*i 
contents  were  recorded  by°means  of  a  lever  .^itmg  oTa  revZ  ng  cyfi  der     The  in  trumen  S 
termed  a  sphygmotonometer     The  nm-tn  nvri         7„„„     ulvl."s  i-ynmier.    ine  instalment  is 

raising  the  internal  press u  e ^from  'eTto^  h™t  S       ™roMed  ?">™  than  twelve  times  on 

distinguished  by  the  relatively  Zalfine,t^?i  •         Hg-    ^C1US'  on  the  otlle1'  band,  are 

the  internal  pressure,  so  that thTenormnnfoV         ■  C?i     Capa -lty  Produced  by  greatly  raising 

due  less  to  differences  hilhe  pSJSSfflSiftff  »  I*  iT°,ty  of  • the  Veins  durinS  life  a™ 
which  they  contain  ]  Pressure  than  to  the  great  differences  in  the  quantity  of  blood 

PathologicaL-Interferenee  with  the  nutrition  of  an  artery  alters  its  elasticity  [and  that  in 
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cases  whore  no  structural  changes  can  be  found].  Marasmus  preceding  death  causee  the  arteries 
caldfiT6  11  mC        PC°ple  theJ'  become  atheromatous  and  even 

[The  capillaries  by  the  thinness  and  permeability  of  their  walls  are  well  adapted  for  the 
exchange  between  the  fluids  and  gases  of  the  blood  which  they  contain,  and  the  issues  lying 
outside  them;  while  by  their  extensibility  and  elasticity  they  can  adapt  their  calibre  to  thf 
pressure  and  quantity  of  blood  within  them.] 

Uses  of  Elasticity. -The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  aiding  the 
conversion  of  the  unequal  movement  of  the  blood  iu  the  large  arteries  into  a  uniform  flow  in  the 
capillaries  E.  H.  Weber  compared  the  elastic  wall  of  the  arteries  with  the  air  in  the  air- 
chamber  of  a  fire-engine.  In  both  cases  an  elastic  medium  is  acted  upon— the  air  in  the  one 
case  and  the  elastic  tissue  in  the  other-which  in  turn  presses  upon  the  fluid,  propelling  it 
onwards  continually,  while  the  action  of  the  pump  or  the  heart,  as  the  case  may  be  is  inter- 
mittent. The  ordinary  spray-producer  acts  on  this  principle.  A  uniform  spray 'or  iet  is 
obtained  by  pumping  intermittently,  but  only  when  the  resistance  is  such  as  to  bring  into  action 
the  elasticity  of  the  bag  between  the  pump  and  the  spray-orifice.] 

Cohesion. — The  cohesion  of  blood-vessels  is  very  great,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
they  are  able  to  resist  even  considerable  internal  pressure  without  giving  way.  The 
carotid  of  a  sheep  is  ruptured  only  when  fourteen  times  the  usual  pressure  it  is  called 
upon  to  bear  is  put  upon  it  ( Volkmann).  Given  a  vein  and  an  artery  of  the  same 
thickness,  a  greater  pressure  is  required  to  rupture  the  former  than  the  latter.  The 
human  carotid  or  iliac  artery  resists  a  pressure  of  8  atmospheres,  the  veins  about 
the  half  of  this. 

[Division  of  an  Artery. — When  an  artery  is  divided  in  the  living  body,  the 
blood  spouts  in  jets  from  the  proximal  cut  end  of  the  tube,  i.e.,  the  heart  end. 
Each  jet  forms  a  parabolic  curve,  and  the  flow  does  not  cease  between  the  jets. 
If  a  large  artery  be  severed,  the  blood  may  be  projected  for  a  distance  of  several 
feet,  this  being  greater  the  larger  the  artery  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  heart.  A 
very  small  amount  of  blood  may  flow  from  the  distal  cut  end.  This  will  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  collateral  anastomosis  takes  place.] 

[In  the  case  of  a  divided  vein,  the  blood  flows  chiefly  from  the  distal  end,  and 
it  does  not  come  in  jets,  but  as  a  slow  continuous  flow.  The  flow  from  the  central 
end  may  be  almost  nil  or  very  slight,  but  this  again  depends  on  the  amount  of 
collateral  circulation.] 

[Ligature  of  an  Artery  ruptures  the  inner  coat,  and  the  vessel  swells  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  ligature,  while  immediately  after  the  ligature  is  applied  the 
distal  part  of  the  vessel,  i.e.,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature,  collapses  and  becomes 
smaller,  and  no  pidse  is  felt  in  it,  while  the  pulse  is  felt  in  the  proximal  part  right 
up  to  the  ligatured  spot.] 

[Ligature  of  a  Vein  causes  the  vein  to  swell  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature, 
while  on  the  proximal  or  cardiac  side  it  collapses,  unless  there  be  a  very  free 
collateral  circulation.  No  pulse  is  felt  on  either  side  of  the  ligature.  These  results 
necessarily  follow  from  the  course  of  the  blood-stream — moving  as  it  does  in 
opposite  directions — in  the  two  vessels.] 

66.  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PULSE. — [The  characters  of  the  pulse  may 
be  investigated  by — 

(1)  The  eye  (inspection). 

(2)  The  finger  (palpation). 

(3)  Instruments. 

The  examination  is  usually  confined  to  that  part  of  the  radial  artery  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  wrist,  with  the  flexor  tendons  internal  to  it,  and  the 
ridge  of  the  radius  on  its  outer  aspect,  while  the  shaft  of  the  radius  forms  a  firm 
bony  support  against  which  the  artery  can  be  compressed  by  means  of  the  finger. 
When  a  finger  is  placed  on  the  radial  artery— covered  here  only  by  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue— or  on  any  artery  in  the  living  body,  one  feels  a  distinct  sense  of 
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resistance,  which  becomes  more  marked  at  regular  intervals  corresponding  to  each 
heart-beat  It  feels  as  if  the  artery  expanded  somewhat  under  the  finger.  Ihis 
is  the  pulse.  One  can  also  feel  that  in  the  intervals  it  seems  to  recede  from  the 
finger.    In  some  situations  the  pulse  can  be  seen.    No  such  pulse  or  beat  is  felt 

in  a  vein.]  ','  ,«| 

[Two  or  three  fingers  are  placed  over  the  course  of  the  radial  artery,  and  the 
various  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  pulse  are  noted.  It  takes  much  practice 
for  the  physician  to  acquire  the  tactus  eruditus,  and  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
instruments,  every  physician  should  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  pulse-beat  with  his  finger.  In?  order  to  feel  the  pulse-beat 
or  to  take  a  pulse-tracing,  there  must  be  some  resistant  body, 
e.g.,  a  bone  behind  the  artery,  and  a  certain  degree  of  pressure 
must  be  exerted  on  the  artery.] 

The  individual  phases  of  the  movement  of  the  pulse  can 
only  be  accurately  investigated  by  the  application  of  instru- 
ments to  the  arteries. 

(1)  Poiseuille's  Box  Pulse-Measurer  (1829). — An  artery  is  exposed  and 
placed  in  an  oblong  box  filled  with  an  indifferent  fluid.  A  vertical  tube 
with  a  scale  attached  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  box.  The 
column  of  fluid  undergoes  a  variation  with  every  pulse-beat. 

(2)  Herisson's  Tubular  Sphygmometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube  whose 
lower  end  is  covered  with  an  elastic  membrane  (fig.  83).  The  tube  is 
partly  tilled  with  Hg.  The  membrane  is  placed  over  the  position  of  a 
pulsating  artery,  so  that  its  beat  causes  a  movement  in  the  Hg.  Chelius 
used  a  similar  instrument,  and  he  succeeded  with  this  instrument  in 
showing  the  existence  of  the  double  beat  (dicrotism)  iu  the  normal  pulse 
(1850). 

(3)  Vierordt's  Sphygmograph  (1855). — In  this,  one  of  the  earliest 
sphygmographs,  Vierordt  departed  from  the  principle  of  a  fluctuating 
-fluid  column,  and  adopted  the  principle  of  the  lever.  Upon  the  artery 
rested  a  small  pad,  which  moved  a  complicated  system  of  levers.  At 
first  he  used  a  straw  6  inches  long,  which  rested  on  the  artery.  The 
point  of  one  of  the  levers  inscribed  its  movements  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder.    This  instrument  was  soon  discarded. 

(4)  Marey's  Sphygmograph  consists  of  a  combination  of  a  lever  with 
an  elastic  spring.  The  elastic  spring  (fig.  84,  A)  is  fixed  at  one  end, 
free  at  the  other  end,  and  provided  with  an  ivory  pad,  y,  which  is 
pressed  by  the  spring  upon  the  radial  artery.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  pad  there  is  a 
vertically-placed  fine-toothed  rod,  k,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a  weak  spring,  e,  so  that  its  teeth 
dovetail  with  similar  teeth  in  the  small  wheel,  t,  from  whose  axis  there  projects  a  long,  light, 


Fig.  83. 


Sphygmometer  of 
Herisson  and  Chelius. 


Fig.  84. 

Scheme  of  Marey's  sphygmograph.  A,  spring  with  ivory  pad,  y,  which  rests  on  the  artery  ;  e, 
weak  spring  pressing  k  into  t ;  v,  writing  lever  ;  P,  piece  of  smoked  glass  or  paper  moved 
by  clock-work,  U  ;  H,  screw  to  limit  excursion  of  A  ;  S,  arrangement  for  fixing  the  instru- 
ment to  the  arm  of  the  patient.' 

wooden  lever,  v,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  elastic  spring.    This  lever  has  a  fine  style  at 

iv£  M  '  5'-  "  ?  Wntf  up?n  a  Smoked  Plate'  P>  moved  by  clock-work,  U,  in  front  of  the 
style.    Marey  s  instrument,  as  improved  by  Mahomed  and  others,  has  been  very  largely  used. 

a  S  P!in^vi,C°mAP  6ti  -T-'  °S  in.%85<  where  Jt  ^  shown  applied  to  the  arm,  consists  of-(l) 
a  steel  spnng,  A,  which  is  provided  with  a  pad  resting  on  the  artery,  and  moves  with  each 
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movement  of  the  artery  ;  (2)  the  lever,  C,  which  records  the  movement  of  the  artery  and  swine 
in  a  magnified  torm  on  the  smoked  paper,  G  ;  (3)  an  arrangement,  L,  whereby  the  exact  pressur! 
exerted  upon  the  artery  is  indicated  on  the  dial,  M  ;  (4)  the  clock-work,  H,  which  moves  the 
smoked  paper,  G,  at  a  uniform  rate  ;  (5)  a  framework  to  which  the 


...cn  tnc  various  parts  of  the 

instrument  are  attached,  and  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  is  fastened  to  the  arm  bv  strans 
K  {Byrom  Bramwell).] 


K 


[Application.— In  applying  the  sphygmograph,  cause  the  patient  to  seat  himself  beside  a  low 
table,  and  place  his  arm  on  the  double-inclined  plane  (fig.  85).    In  the  newer  form  of  instru- 


Fig.  85. 

Marey's  improved  sphygmograph.  A,  steel  spring  ;  B,  first  lever  ;  C,  writing  lever  ;  C',  its  free 
writing  end  ;  D,  screw  for  bringing  B  in  contact  with  C  ;  G,  slide  with  smoked  paper  ;  H, 
clock-work  ;  L, 'screw  for  increasing  the  pressure  ;  M,  dial  indicating  the  pressure  ;  K,  K, 
straps  for  fixing  the  instrument  to  the  arm,  and  the  arm  to  the  double-inclined  plane  or 
support. 

ment,  the  lid  of  the  box  is  so  arranged  as  to  unfold  to  make  this  support.  The  fingers  ought  to 
be  semi-flexed.  Mark  the  position  of  the  radial  artery  with  ink.  See  that  the  clock-work  is 
wound  up,  and  apply  the  ivory  pad  exactly  over  the  radial  artery  where  it  lies  upon  the  radius, 


Fig.  86. 
Dudgeon's  sphygmograph. 

fixing  it  to  the  arm  by  the  non-elastic  straps,  K,  K.  Fix  the  slide  holding  the  smoked  paper 
fn  pogsi\ion  The  best  paper  to  use  is  that  with  a  very  smooth  surface,  or  an  enamelled  card 
smoked  over  the  flame  ?fa  turpentine  lamp,  over  a  piece  of  burning  camphor  or  over *  fan- 
tXd  tas!burner  The  writing-style  is  so  arranged  as  to  write  upon  the  smoked  paper  with 
the  lea^poSe  friction.    Itls  most  important  to  regulate  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
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artery  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  L.  This  must  bo  determined  for  each  pulse,  but  the  rule  is 
to  graduate  the  pressure  until  the  greatest  amplitude  of  movement  of  the  lever  is  obtained. 
Set  the  clock-work  going,  and  a  tracing  is  obtained,  which  must  be  "fixed"  by  dipping  it  in 


Fig.  87. 
Lud wig's  sphygmograpb. 

a  rapidly  drying  varnish,  e.g.,  photographic.    In  every  case  scratch  on  the  tracing  with  a  needle 
the  name,  date,  and  amount  of  pressure  employed.] 
[(5)  Dudgeon's  Sphygmograpb..— This  is  a  convenient  form  of  sphygmograpb,  although 


Fig.  88 


^^^t^^^F^^i   5  SV?Ceivi"g  and  recording  (S,  S'J  tambours  with 
writing  levers,  Z  and  Z  ,  K,  K ,  conducting  tubes:  p,  over  heart,  p',  over  a  distant  artery. 

?■  unt™.^orthy.    The  instrument  after  being  carefully 
aujustea  upon  the  radial  artery  is  kept  in  position  by  an  inelastic  strap.    The  pressure  of  the 
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jnified  fifty  times 


spring  is  regulated  by  the  eccentric  wheel  to  any  amount  from  1  to  5  ounces.  As  in  other 
Uistruments,  the  tracing  paper  is  moved  in  front  of  the  writing-needle  by  means  of  clock-work 

Tk     iSPr*  "re  S°  ailJusted  that  the  movements  of  the  artery  are  magnified  fiftv 

(ng.  86).  J 

[(6)  Ludwig's  improved  form  is  a  very  serviceable  instrument  (fie.  87).  1 

(7 
are 
am 
are 

elastic  membranes.  On  S  and  S'  are  fixed  two  knob-like  pafor^auT^wMch  are  appHed"to 
the  pulsating  arteries,  and  the  metal  arcs,  B  and  B',  retain  them  in  position.  On  the  other 
tambours  are  arranged  the  writing-levers,  Z  and  Z'.  Pressure  on  the  one  tambour  necessarily 
compresses  the  air,  and  makes  the  other,  with  which  it  is  connected,  expand,  so  as  to  move  the 
writing-lever.  This  arrangement  does  not  give  absolutely  exact  results  ;  still,  it  is  very  easily 
used,  and  is  convenient.  In  fig.  88  a  double  arrangement  is  shown,  whereby  one  instrument  B 
may  be  placed  over  the  heart,  and  the  other,  B',  on  a  distant  artery. 

(8)  Landois'  Angiography  —  To  a  basal  plate  (fig.  89),  G  G,  are  fixed  two  upright  supports,  p, 
which  carry  between  them  at  their  upper  part  the  movable  lever,  d,  r,  carrying  a  rod  bearing  a 
pad,  e,  directed  downwards,  which  rests  on  the  pulse.    The  short  arm  carries  a  counterpoise,  d, 


Fig.  89. 

Scheme  of  Landois'  augiogra-ph. 

so  as  exactly  to  balance  the  long  arm.  The  long  arm  has  fixed  to  it  at  r  a  vertical 
rod  provided  with  teeth,  h,  which  is  pressed  against  a  toothed  wheel  firmly  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  the  very  light  writing-lever,  e,  f,  which  is  supported  between  two  up- 
rights, q,  fixed  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  basal  plate,  G,  G.  The  writing-lever  is  equilibrated 
by  means  of  a  light  weight.  The  writing-needle,  k,  is  fixed  by  a  jo.int  to  e,  and  it  writes  on  the 
plate,  t.  The  first-mentioned  lever,  d,  r,  carries  a  shallow  cup,  Q,  just  above  the  pad,  into 
which  weights  maybe  put  to  press  on  the  pulse.  In  this  instrument  the  weight  can  be  measured 
and  varied  ;  the  writing-lever  moves  vertically,  and  not  in  a  curve  as  in  Marey's  apparatus, 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  measuring  of  the  curves  (fig.  89). 

Other  sphygmographs  are  used,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  including  that  of  Sommer- 
brodt,  which  is  a  complicated  form  of  Marey's  sphygmograph,  and  those  of  Pond  and  Mach. 

[Whatever  the  form  of  the  sphygmograph,  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  artery  either  by 
means  of  a  spring  (Marey,  Dudgeon,  &c.)or  by  actual  weights  which  press  upon  the  artery 
(Sommerbrodt,  Landois).  In  Marey's  form  the  lever  moves  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  on  the  paper  so 
that  the  upstroke  has  always  a  backward  inclination,  while  in  Sommerbrodt's  the  lever  moves  at 
right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  makes  a  vertical  line.  Thus  the  form  of  the  curve  obtained  will 
vary  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  sphygmograph  employed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sphygmo- 
graph does  not  aid  one  so  much  in  diagnosis  as  has  been  claimed  for  it.  It,  however,  accentuates 
certain  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  so  well  studied  with  the  unaided  fingers.] 

In  every  pulse-curve — sphygmogram  or  arteriogram — we  can  distinguish  the 
ascending  part  (ascent)  of  the  curve,  the  apex,  and  the  descending  part  (descent). 
Secondary  elevations  scarcely  ever  occur  in  the  ascent,  which  is  usually  represented 
hy  a  straight  line,  while  they  are  always  present  in  the  descent  (fig.  91).  Such 
elevations  occurring  in  the  descent  are  called  eatacrotic,  and  those  in  the  ascent, 
anacrotic.  When  the  recoil  elevation  or  dicrotic  wave  occurs  in  a  well-marked 
form  in  the  descent,  the  pulse  is  said  to  he  dicrotic,  and  when  it  occurs  twice, 
tricrotic, 

Measuring  Pulse-Curves.— If  the  smoked  surface  on  which  the  tracing  is  inscribed  is  moved 
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ESS  ^^^^^t^^  with  an  inlet  and  an  outlet 
tuMISWow-hV^  SS SiS  WTO  an  arte,-,    The  inlet  tube  rs  con- 

X^apted  a  beam  of  light  set  in  motion  by  the  move- 

"'nLtwhy.-Expose  a  large  artery,  of  an  animal 
and  divide  it  so  that  the  stream  0  blood  1Ssmng  from  t 
strikes  against  a  piece  of  paper  drawn  in  front  ot  the 
blood  stream.  The  curve  so  obtained  (tig.  90  shows,  in 
aidiLn  to  the  primary  wave  P,  a  ^inc^d^Vthe 
R  and  slight  vibrations,  e,  c,  due  to  the  variations  111  the 
elasticity  o°f  the  arterial  wall,  which  shows  that  the  move- 
ments occur  in  the  blood  itself,  and  are  communicated  as 
waves  to  the  arterial  wall.  By  estimating  the  amount  ot 
blood  in  the  various  parts  of  the  curve,  we  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  by  the  divided 
artery  during  the  systole  and  diastole  {i.e.,  the  narrowing 
and  dilatation)  of  the  artery— the  ratio  is  7  :  10.  thus  111 
the  unit  of  time,  during  arterial  dilatation,  rather  more, 
than  twice  as  much  blood  flows  out  as  compared  with  what 
occurs  during  arterial  contraction. 

67.  PULSE-TRACING  OR  SPHYGMOGRAM. 

—[The  Pulse.— With  each  systole  of  the  heart,  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  into  the  already 
filled  and  partially  distended  arteries,  the  resistance 
in  the  vessels  is  lowest  between  the  pulsations,  and 
at  this  time  the  arterial  tubes  are  somewhat  flattened, 
but  with  each  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  the  pulse- 
wave,  or  rather  the  liquid  pressure  within  the  vessel, 
is  increased,  thus  forcing  the  artery  back  into  the 
circular  form.  "The  change  of  shape,  from  the 
flattened  condition  impressed  upon  the  vessel  by  the  finger  or  the  sphygmograph 
lever,  to  the  round  cylindrical  shape  which  it  assumes  under  the  distending  force 
of  the  blood  within  it,  constitutes  the  pulse,"  and  it  indicates  the  degree  and  dura- 


Hsemautographic  curve  of  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  of  a  dog.  P, 
primary  pulse-wave  ;  R,  dicrotic 
wave  ;  e,  e,  elevations  due  to 
elasticity. 


A  Pig.  91. 

A,  Pulse-tracing  by  Dudgeon's  sphygmograph.  Sphygmogram  of  radial  artery  :  pressure  2  oz, 
Each  part  of  the  curve  between  the  base  of  one  up-stroke  and  the  base  of  the  next  up-stroke 
corresponds  to  a  beat  of  the  heart,  so  that  this  figure  shows  five  heart-beats  and  part  of  a 
sixth.    B,  Normal  pulse-tracing  taken  with  Marey's  sphygmograph  :  pressure  2A  oz. 

tion  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  caused  by  the  ventricular 
systole  {Broadbent).~\ 

Analysis. — A  sphygmogram  or  pulse-tracing  consists  of  a  series  of  curves 
(figs,  91,  92)  each  of  which  corresponds  with  one  beat  of  the  heart.  Each  pulse- 
curve  consists  of — 

1.  The  line  of  ascent  (a  to  b  in  fig.  91). 

2.  The  apex  (P  in  tig.  94,  and  b  in  fig.  91). 

3.  The  line  of  descent  (b  to  h  in  fig.  91). 
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Fig.  92. 

Radial  pulse^tracing  by  Roy  and  Adaini's  method. 
Extra-vascular  pressure  =100  mm.  Hg. 


HI  Z  10  a,?6X  °llp?r cussion  wave  in  a  normal  pulse  is  pointed: 
(3)  The  line  of  descent  is  gradual,  and  corresponds  to  the  diminution  of 
diameter  or  more  gradual  contraction  of  the  artery  after  the  cessation  of  the 

cardiac  systole.  It  is  interrupted 
by  two  completely  distinct  eleva- 
tions of  secondary  waves.  Such 
elevations  are  called  "catacrotic." 
The  more  distinct  of  the  two 
occurs  as  a  well-marked  elevation 
about  the  middle  of  the  descent 
(K  in  fig.  94  and  /in  %  91);  it 
is  called  the  dicrotic  wave,  or, 
with  reference  to  its  mode  of 
origin,  the  " recoil  wave"  [As 
the  descent  corresponds  to  the 
time  when  blood  is  flowing  out  of 
the  arteries  at  the  periphery  into 
the  capillaries,  its  direction  will 
depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
outflow.  Thus  it  will  be  more 
rapid  in  paralysis  of  the  arterioles 
and  very  rapid  in  aortic  regurgitation,  where,  of  course,  much  of  the  blood  flows 
backward  into  the  left  ventricle  (fig.  97).  In  this  case,  the  artery  will  recoil  sud- 
denly from  under  the  finger  or  pad  of  the  instrument,  and  this  constitutes  the 
"pulse  of  empty  arteries."] 

The  dicrotic  wave,  or  recoil  wave,  corresponds  to  the  time  following  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valves,  and  is  preceded  in  the  descent  by  a  slight  depression,  the 
aortic  notch. 

[The  tidal,  or  pre-dicrotic  wave,  occurs  between  the  apex  and  the  dicrotic  wave 
(fig.  91,  d).  It  occurs  on  the  descent,  and  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
The  tidal  wave  is  best  marked  in  a  hard  pulse,  i.e.,  where  the  blood-pressure  is 
high,  so  that  it  is  usually  well  marked  in  cirrhotic  disease  of  the  kidney,  accom- 
panied by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.] 

There  may  be  other  secondary  waves  in  the  lower  part  of  the  descent. 

[Kespiratory  or  Base  Line. — If  a  line  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  the  bases  of  all 
the  up-strokes,  we  obtain  a  straight  line,  hence  called  by  this  name.  The  base  line 
is  altered  in  disease  and  during  forced  respiration  (§  74).] 

[Pulse-tracings  obtained  in  different  ways  from  different  animals  and  man 
resemble  each  other  in  that  they  all  show  an  uninterrupted  rapid  up-stroke,  culminat- 
ing in  the  point  of  the  curve  which  forms  the  percussion- wave  or  first  secondary 
wave  of  the  pulse.  Between  the  apex  and  the  next  small  wave  is  a  notch,  the 
pre-dicrotic  notch,  followed  immediately  by  the  tidal  wave.  After  this  is  the 
deeper  dicrotic  notch,  and  then  the  dicrotic  wave.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  or 
less  prominent  short  wave,  between  which  and  the  loAvest  part  of  the  curve  is  a 
large  flattened  wave.] 

[Roy  and  Adami  adopt  a  somewhat  different  terminology,  based  on  the  views  they 
hold  as  to  the  cause  of  the  several  parts  of  a  pulse-tracing.  The  term  up-stroke  is 
retained,  but  the  percussion-wave  they  call  the  papillary  wave  or  first  secondary 
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w  ive  According  to  them,  it  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles, 
■uul  results  from  the  rise  of  pressure  due  to  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles. 
The  next  secondary  or  tidal  wave  they  call  outflow  remainder  wave,  and  it 
corresponds  in  time  with  the  outflow  from  the  ventricles,  and  with  it  the  outflow 
from  the  ventricles  terminates.  After  this  comes  the  dicrotic  notch,  which  they 
ascribe  to  "the  inertia  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries,  which  has 
gained  a  certain  velocity  during  the  period  of  outflow  from  the  ventricle,  and 
which  upon  the  blood  ceasing  to  leave  the  ventricle  necessarily  causes  a  negative 
wave,  commencing  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  propagated  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  positive  wave."  Then  follows  the  dicrotic  wave,  which  they  ascribe  to 
inertia,  and  then  the  long  slow  descent  marked  by  a  rounded  shoulder,  and  perhaps 
another  small  inertia  wave.] 

[In  some  cases,  e.g.,  mitral  regurgitation,  the  pre-dicrotic  wave  may  be  present  in  some 
pulse-heats  and  absent  in  others  (fig.  93),  where  the  tidal  wave  is  present  in  the  largest  pulse, 
and  absent  in  the  others, 
while  the  base  line  is  un- 
even. In  mitral  stenosis 
the  amount  of  blood  dis- 
charged into  the  left  ven- 
tricle frequently  varies, 
hence  the  variations  in 
the  characters  of  the  ar- 
terial pulse.]  1,Jg-  93- 

The  pulse-curve  indi-  Irregular  pulse  of  mitral  regurgitation, 

cates   the  variations  of 

pressure  which  the  blood  exerts  on  the  arterial  walls,  for  the  lever  rises  and  falls  with  the 
pressure,  hence  v.  Kries  calls  it  the  "pressure-pulse." 

68.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DICROTIC  WAVE. — The  dicrotic,  or  recoil  wave, 

which  is  always  present  in  a  normal  pulse,  is  caused  thus: — During  the  ventricular 
systole  a  mass  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  already  full  aorta,  whereby  a  positive 
wave  is  rapidly  transmitted  from  the  aorta  throughout  the  arterial  system,  even  to 
the  smallest  arterioles,  in  which  this  primary  wave  is  extinguished.  As  soon  as  the 
semi-lunar  valves  are  closed,  and  no  more  blood  flows  into  the  arterial  system,  the 
arteries,  which  were  previously  distended  by  the  mass  of  blood  suddenly  thrown 
into  them,  recoil  or  contract,  so  that  in  virtue  of  the  elasticity  (and  contractility) 
of  their  walls,  they  exert  a  counter-pressure  upon  the  column  of  blood,  and  thus 
the  blood  is  forced  onwards.  There  is  a  free  passage  for  it  towards  the  periphery, 
but  towards  the  centre  (heart)  it  impinges  upon  the  already  closed  semi-lunar 
valves.  This  develops  a  new  positive  wave,  which  is  propagated  peripherally 
through  the  arteries,  Avhere  it  disappears  in  their  finest  branches.  In  those  cases 
where  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  complete  development  of  the  pulse-curve  (as 
in  the  short  course  of  the  carotids,  and  in  the  arteries  of  the  upper  arm,  but  not 
in  those  of  the  lower  extremity,  on  account  of  their  length),  a  second  reflected 
wave  may  be  caused  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  first.  Just  as  the  pulse 
occurs  later  in  the  more  peripherally  placed  arteries  than  in  those  near  the  heart, 
so  the  secondary  wave  reflected  from  the  closed  aortic  valves  must  appear  later  in 
the  peripheral  arteries.  Both  kinds  of  waves,  the  primary  pulse-wave,  the 
secondary,  and  eventually  even  the  tertiary  reflected  wave— arise  in  the  same  place, 
and  take  the  same  course,  and  tlie  longer  the  course  they  have  to  travel  to  any 
part  of  the  arterial  system,  the  later  they  arrive  at  their  destination. 

[Amongst  the  conditions  which  favour  dicrotism  are  low  blood-pressure  and  a  rapid  sharp 
cardiac  contraction.  When  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  there  is  less  resistance  to  the  inflow  of 
blood  at  the  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle,  so  that  its  systole  occurs,  sharply,  forcing  on  the 
blood  and  distending  the  arterial  walls.  The  elastic  coats  rebound  on  the  contained  blood,  and 
thus  start  a  wave  from  the  closed  semi-lunar  valves.] 

[Roy  and  Adami  have  shown  that  increased  depth  of  the  dicrotic  notch  is  obtained  "by  any 
cause  which  diminishes  the  volume  of  blood  which  is  thrown  out  by  the  ventricle  at  each  con- 
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traction,  and  (contrary  to  the  usual  teaching  on  this  siihiPf>«  oi™  i„ 

paribus,  raises  the  pressure  within  the  systemic  a! Km ,      t  k  cause  w,lllch>  ccOeris 

creased  diorotism  n!av  occur  with  £52233  p.essu  'es  atoi WrffrlS!  ^  ^ 
however,  diilerences  between  the  increased  dicroShign  anfoTfow 
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Fig.  94. 

I,  II,  III,  sphygmograms  of  carotid  arteiy;  IV,  axillary;  V  to  IX,  radial;  X,  dicrotic  radial 
pulse;  XI,  XII,  crural;  XIII,  posterior  tibial;  XIV,  XV,  pedal.  In  all  the  curves  P 
indicates  apex  ;  R,  dicrotic  wave;  e,  e,  elevations  due  to  elasticity;  K,  elevation  caused 
by  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta. 

follows  that  the  mere  form  of  the  pulse-wave  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  the  height  of  the  medium 
arterial  pressure.] 

The  following  points  regarding  the  dicrotic  wave  have  been  ascertained  experi- 
mentally, chiefly  by  Landois  : — 

1.  The  dicrotic  wave  occurs  later  in  the  descending  part  of  the  curve,  the  further 
the  artery  experimented  upon  is  distant  from  the  heart.  Compare  (he  curves, 
fig.  94. 
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of  the  dicrotic  wave  is  0"36  to  0-38  or  0-40  sec.  after  the  beginning  of  the  pul 
longest  course  is  that  of  the  arteries  of  tl.e  lower  extremity.    Ihe  apex  of  the 
occurs  0-45  to  0  52  or  0"59  sec.  after  the  beginning  of  the  curve.    It  varies  with 


The  shortest  accessible  course  is  that  of  the  carotid  ;  where  the  dicrotic  wave  reaches  its 
0  35  to  0-37  sec.  after  the  beginning  of  tl.e  pulse.    In  the  upper  extremity  the  apex 

1  the  pulse- beat.  1  lie 
he  dicrotic  wave 
ith  the  height  of 

OCCUrS  11*40  10  0  02  or  v  ov  set.  curoi   w»  ""ft*"""*ft  —   ■"     --    ° 

the  individual. 

2.  The  dicrotic  elevation  in  the  descent  is  lower,  and  is  less  distinct,  the  further 
the  artery  is  situated  from  the  heart,  so  that  the  longer  the  distance  which  the 
wave  has  to  travel  the  less  distinct  it  becomes. 

3.  It  is  best  marked  in  a  pulse  wliere  the  primary  pulse-wave  is  short  and  ener- 
o-etic.    It  is  greatest  relatively  when  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  short  and  energetic. 

4.  It  is  better  marked  the  lower  the  tension  of  the  blood  within  the  arteries,  [and 
is  best  developed  in  a  soft  pulse].  In  fig.  94,  IX  and  X  were  obtained  when  the 
tension  of  the  arterial  was  low;  V  and  VI,  medium;  and  ATII  with  high  tension. 

[Soft  and  Hard  Pulse.— A  soft  pulse  may  be  one  with  low  arterial  tension  ;  in  a 
hard  pulse  the  tension  is  high.  In  a  soft  pulse  the  dicrotic  wave  is  always  well 
marked,  and  the  tidal  wave  small  or  absent.    In  a  soft  pulse  and  pulse  of  low 


high  tension  and 


Fig.  95. 

Schemata  of  pulse-tracings.    1,  normal;  2,  low  tension  and  soft  pulse  ;  3 

hard  pulse  ;  4,  soft  pulse  fully  dicrotic  ;  5.  very  soft  pulse  and  hyperdicrotic  ;  B,  respiratory 
or  base  line.    The  dotted  line  is  put  in  to  show  the  relation  of  the  tidal  wave. 

tension,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  sphygmogram  to  the  lowest  point 
of  the  aortic  notch,  the  tidal  wave,  if  present  at  all,  falls  below  this  line,  as  in 
the  diagram  (fig.  95). 

In  a  hard  pulse  the  tension  is  high,  and  the  tidal  wave  is  well  marked,  extending 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  aortic  notch.] 

Conditions  influencing  Arterial  Tension. — It  is  diminished  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration 
(§  74),  by  hemorrhage,  stoppage  of  the  heart,  heat,  an  elevated  position  of  parts  of  the  body; 
amyl  nitrite,  nitro-glycerin,  and  the  nitrites  generally.  [Both  drugs  accelerate  the  pulse-beats 
and  produce  marked  dicrotism;  with  amyl  nitrite  the  full  effect  is  obtained  in  from  15  to  20 
sec.  after  the  inhalation  of  the  dose  (fig.  96,  A,  A'),  but  with  nitro-glycerin  not  until  6  or  7 


Fig.  96. 

Pulse-tracings.    A,  normal ;  A',  one  minute,  after  inhalation  of  amvl.  nitrite :  B,  normal; 
a  alter  a  dose  of  mtro-glyocrine  [Stirling  after  Murrcll). 

wLif,?/,  !f6'  B'-B?-  a"f  in  th,C  kttf  Casc  the  e^cts  ,ast  lonSel-]  lt  ^  increased  at  the 
dSShfd ^^LX^i^aC?el?rated  .aCvti°n  °f  }h*  heart>  sti'»"l'<tion  of  vaso-motor  nerves, 
tS^uS^om™^?  ?6+riiPhery'  aml  by  i^mniatory-  congestion  due  to  certain 
tCSl  Jtei^o^PreSf10U  °,f10thei'la>p  arterial  trunks,  action  of  cold  and  electricity  on 
the  small  cutaneous  vessels  and  by  impeded  outflow  of  venous  blood.  When  a  large  arterial 
trunk  is  exposed,  the  stimulation  of  the  air  causes  it  to  contract,  resulting  in  a/incS 


Fig.  97. 
Aortic  regurgitation. 
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tension  within  the  vessel.  In  many  diseased  conditions  the  arterial  tension  is  greatly  increased 
Ha.gr.,  in  Bright  s  disease  where  the  kidney  is  contracted  ("granular"),  and  where  the  left 
ventricle  is  hypertrophied.J 

In  all  these  conditions  increased  arterial  tension  is  indicated  by  the  dicrotic  wave  beinK  less 
high  and  less  distinct,  while  with  diminished  arterial  tension  it  is  a  larger  and  apparently 
more  independent  elevation.  Moens  has  shown  that  the  time  between  the  primary  elevation 
and  the  dicrotic  wave  increases  with  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  with  diminution  of 
its  thickness,  and  when  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  diminishes. 

[The  dicrotic  wave  is  absent  or  but  slightly  marked  in  cases  of  atheroma  and  in  aortic 
regurgitation  (fig.  97).    In  this  fig.  observe  also  the  vertical  character  of  the  up-stroke.] 

Elastic  Elevations. — Besides  the  dicrotic  wave, 
a  number  of  small  less-marked  elevations  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  descent  in  a  sphygmogram  (fig. 
94,  e,  e).  These  elevations  are  caused  by  the  elastic 
tube  being  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  rapid 
energetic  pulse-wave,  just  as  an  elastic  membrane 
vibrates  when  it  is  suddenly  stretched.  The  artery 
also  executes  vibratory  movements  when  it  passes 
suddenly  from  the  distended  to  the  relaxed  condi- 
tion. These  small  elevations  in  the  pulse-curve, 
caused  by  the  elastic  vibrations  of  the  arterial 
Avail,  are  called  "  elastic  elevations"  by  Landois. 

(1)  The  elastic  vibrations  increase  in  number  in  one  and  the  same  artery  with 
the  degree  of  tension  of  the  elastic  arterial  wall.  A  very  high  tension  occurs  in 
the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which  case  these  elevations  are  well  marked. 

(2)  If  the  tension  of  the  arterial  wall  be  greatly  diminished,  these  elevations 
may  disappear,  so  that,  Avhile  diminished  tension  favours  the  production  of  the 
dicrotic  wave,  it  acts  in  the  opposite  way  with  reference  to  the  "  elastic  eleva- 
tions." (3)  In  diseases  of  the  arterial  walls  affecting  their  elasticity,  these 
elevations  are  either  greatly  diminished  or  entirely  abolished.  (4)  The  farther 
the  arteries  are  distant  from  the  heart,  the  higher  are  the  elastic  elevations.  (5) 
When  the  mean  pressure  within  the  arteries  is  increased  by  preventing  the  outflow 
of  blood  from  them,  the  elastic  vibrations  are  higher  and  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
curve.  (6)  They  vary  in  number  and  length  in  the  pulse-curves  obtained  from 
different  arteries  of  the  body. 

When  the  arm  is  held  in  an  upright  position,  after  five  minutes  the  blood-vessels  empty 
themselves,  and  collapse,  while  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  diminished. 

69.  Dicrotic  Pnlse. — Sometimes  during  fever,  especially  when  the  temperature 
is  high,  a  dicrotic  pulse  may  be  felt,  each  pulse-beat,  as  it  were,  being  composed 
of  two  beats  (fig.  94,  X),  one  beat  being  large  and  the  other  small,  and  more  like 
an  after-beat.  Both  beats  correspond  to  one  beat  of  the  heart.  The  two  beats 
are  quite  distinguishable  by  the  touch.  The  phenomenon  is  only  an  exaggerated 
condition  of  Avhat  occurs  in  a  normal  pulse.  The  sensible  second  beat  is  nothing 
more  than  the  greatly  increased  dicrotic  elevation,  Avhich,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  not  felt  by  the  finger. 

Conditions  for  dicrotism.— The  occurrence  of  a  dicrotic  pulse  is  favoured  (1)  by  a  short 
primary  .pulse-wave,  as  in  fevers,  where  the  heart  beats  rapidly. 

(2)  By  diminished  arterial  tension.  A  short  systole  and  diminished  arterial  blood-pressure  are 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  causing  a  dicrotic  pulse.  [So  that  dicrotism  is  best  marked  in 
a  soft  pulso  (p.  120).]  The  double  beat  may  be  felt  only  at  certain  parts  of  the  arterial  system, 
whilst  at  other  parts  only  a  single  beat  is  felt.  A  favourite  site  is  the  radial  artery  of  one  or 
other  side,  where  conditions  favourable  to  its  occurence  appear  to  exist.  This  seems  to  be  clue 
to  a  local  diminution  of  the  blood-pressure  in  this  area,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  its  vaso- 
motor nerves  (Landois).  If  the  tension  be  increased  by  compressing  other  large  arterial  trunks 
or  the  veins  of  the  part,  the  double  beat  becomes  a  simple  pulse-beat.  The  dicrotic  pulse  in 
fever  seems  to  be  due  to  the  increased  temperature  (39u  to  40°  C),  whereby  the  artery  is  more 
distended,  aud  the  heart-beat  is  shorter  and  more  prompt. 
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(3)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  wall  be  normal. 
pulse  does  not  occur  in  old  pen-sons  with  f^^^^  passage  0f  the  normal  radial 
JEffiS  Sa^S  feM'^Sr^e wave,*-,  ap^rs     an  independent 
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Fig.  98. 


Development  of  the  Pulsus  dicrotus— P.  caprizans  ;  P.  monocrotus. 

elevation.  If  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  more  and  more  in  fever,  the  next  follow- 
in^  pulse-beat  may  occur  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  D,  E,  F,  and  it  may  be  even 
close  to  the  apex  of  the  latter  (G)  (P.  caprizans).  If  the  next  following  beat  occurs  in  the  depres- 
sion, i}  between  the  primary  elevation,  p,  and  the  dicrotic  elevation,  r,  the  latter  entirely  disap- 
pears, and  the  curve,  H,  assumes  what 
Landois  calls  the  "monocrotic"  type. 

[Degrees  of  Dicrotism. — When  the 
aortic  notch  reaches  the  respiratory 
or  base  line,  the  tidal  wave  having 
disappeared,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
fully  dicrotic  (fig.  95.).  When  the 
aortic  notch  falls  below  the  base 
line,  i.e.,  below  where  the  up-stroke 


Fig.  99. 


Hyperdicrotic  pulse. 

line,  i.e.,  Delow  wiiere  tne  up-stroice 

begins,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  hyperdicrotic  (figs.  95,  99).  This  form  occurs^during  high  fever 
(104°  F.),  and  is  usually  a  grave  sign,  indicating  exhaustion  and  the  need  for  stimulants.] 


70.  CHARACTERS  OF,.  THE  PULSE. — [The  three  factors  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  pulse  are,  (1)  the  action  of  the  heart,  (2)  the  elasticity  of  the 
large  vessels,  (3)  the  resistance  in  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries.  Any  or  all 
or  several  of  these  factors  may  be  modified.] 

(1)  Frequency. — According  as  a  greater,  or  less  number  of  beats  occurs  in  a  given  time,  e.g., 
per  minute,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  frequent  or  infrequent.  The  normal  rate,  in  man=71r? 
per  minute,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  female  ;  in  fever  it  may  exceed  120  (250  have  been 
counted  by  Bowles),  while  in  other  diseases  it  may  fall  to  40,  and  even  10  to  15  ;  but  such 
cases  are  rare  and  are  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  cardiac  nerves  (§  41).  The  frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  usually  fncrea'sed^Avhen  the  respirations  are. deeper,  but  -not  more  numerous,  i.e., 
rapid  shallow  respirations  do  not  affect  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  deep  respirations  do. 
[The  frequency  may  be  regular  or  irregular  with  regard  to  time.] 

(2)  Celerity  or  Rapidity. — If  the  pulse-wave  is  developed,  so  that  the  distention  of  the  artery 
slowly  reaches  its  height,  and  the  relaxation  also  takes  place  gradually,  we  have  the  p.  tardus 
or  slow  or  long  pulse;  the  opposite  condition  gives  rise  to  the  p.  celer  or  quick  or  short  pulse. 
The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  increased  by  quick  action  of  the  heart,  power  of  expansion  of  the 
arterial  walls,  easy  efflux  of  blood  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries,  and  by  nearness 
to  the  heart.  [The  quickness  has  reference  to  a  single  pulse-beat,  the  frequency  to  a  number  of 
beats.]  In  a  quick  pulse,  the  curve  is  high  and  the  angle  at  the  apex  is  acute,  while  in  a  slow 
pulse  the  ascent  is  low  and  the  angle  at  the  apex  is  large. 

(3)  Conditions  affecting  the  Pulse-Rate.— Frequency  in  Health.— In  man  the  normal  pulse- 
rate  =  71  to  72  beats  per  minute,  in  the  female  about  80.  In  some  individuals  the  pulse-rate 
may  be  higher  (90  to  100),  ill  others  lower  (50),  and  such  a  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 

(a)  Age  :— 


Newly  born, 

1  year, 

2  vears, 

3  ., 
4 


Bents  per 

Minute. 
130  to  140 
120  to  130 
105 
100 

97 


5  years, 
10  .  „ 

10  to  15  years, 
15  to  20  ,, 
20  to  25  ,. 


Beats  per 
Minute. 
94  to  90 
about  90 
.  78 
.  70 
.  70 


25  to  50  years, 
60  years,  . 
80    „  . 
80  to  90  years, 


Bents  per 
.Minute. 

70 
74 
79 

over  80 
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(b)  The  length  of  the  body  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.    The  following 
results  have  been  obtained  l.y  Czarneeki  from  the  formula  of  Volkmann  and  Raincaux:— 
Length  of  Body  '  - 
in  cm. 
80  to  90, 


Pulse. 
Calculated,  Observed. 


90  to  100, 
100  to  110, 
110  to  120, 
120  to  130, 
130  to  140, 


90 
86 
81 
78 
75 
72 


103 
91 
87 
84 
78 
76 


Length  of  Uody 
In  cm. 
140  to  150, 
150  to  160, 
160  to  170, 
170  to  180, 
Above  180, 


Pulse. 
Calculated.  Observed. 


69 
67 
65 
63 
60 


74 
68 
65 
64 
60 


(c)  The  pulse-rate  is  increased  by  muscular  activity,  by  every  increase  of  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure,  by  hiking  of  food,  increased  temperature,  painful  sensations,  by  psychical  disturbances, 
and  [in  extreme  debility'].  Increased  heat,  fever,  or  pyrexia  increases  the  frequency,  and  as  a 
rule  the  increase  varies  with  the  height  of  the  temperature.  [Dr  Aitken  states  that  an  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  1°  F.  above  98°  F.  corresponds  with  an  increase  of  ten  pulse-beats  per 
minute;  thus — 

Temp.F.  Pulse-Rate.    Temp.F.  Pulse-Rate.    Tcmp.F.  Pulse-Rate 

98°      .        .       .        60  101°    ...       90  104°    ...  120 

99°     .       .'       .       70  102°    .       .       .      100  105°    ...  130 

100°     ...       80  103°   .       .       .110  106°    ...  140 

This  is  merely  an  approximate  estimate.]  It  is  more  frequent  when  a  person  is  standing  than 
when  he  lies  down.  Music  accelerates  the  pulse  and  increases  the  blood-pressure  in  dogs  and 
men.    Increased  barometric  pressure  diminishes  the  frequency. 

The  Variation  of  the  Pulse-Rate  during  the  Day. — 3  to  6  a.m.  =61  beats  ;  8  to  11^  A.M.  =74. 
It  then  falls  towards  2  p.m.;  towards  3  (at  dinner-time)  another  increase  takes  place  and  goes 
on  until  6  to  8  p.m.  =70;  and  it  falls  until  midnight"  54.    It  then  rises  again  towards 
2  a.m.,  when  it  soon  falls  again,  and  afterwards  rises  as  before  towards  3  to  6  a.m. 
[Pulse-Rate  in  Animals. — {Colin). 


Elephant, 
Camel, . 
Giraffe, 
Horse,  . 
Ox, 

Tapir,  . 
Ass, 

Pig.  ■ 
Lion,  . 


Per  Min. 
25-28 
28-32 
66 
36-40 

45-  50 
44 

46-  50 
70-80 

40 


Lioness, 
Tiger, 
Sheep, 
Goat, 
Leopard, 
Wolf  (female) 
Hyaena, 
Dog, 


Cat, 


Ter  Min. 
68 
74 
70-80 
70-80 
60 
96 
55 

90-100 
120-140 


Per  Min. 
120-150 
120 
110 
136 
140 
24 
20 
80 
77] 


Rabbit, 
Mouse, 
Goose, 
Pigeon, 
Hen,  . 
Snake, 
Carp,  . 
Frog,  . 
Salamander, 

(4)  Variations  in  the  Pulse-Rhythm  (AUorhythmia).— On  applying  the  fingers  to  the  normal 
pulse,  we  feel  beat  after  beat  occurring  at  apparently  equal  intervals.  Sometimes  in  a  normal 
series  a  beat  is  omitted  =  pulsus  intermittens,  or  intermittent  pulse.  [In  feeling  an  inter- 
mittent pulse,  we  imagine  or  have  the 
mpression  that  a  beat  is  omitted. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  reflex  arrest  of 
he  ventricular  contraction,  caused  by 
ligestive  derangement,  in  which  case 
it  has  no  great  significance;  but  if  it 
■j^qq  be  due  to  failure  of  the  ventricular 

action,  intermittent  pulse  is  a  serious 
symptom,   being   frequently  present 
walls  are  degenerated.]    At  other  times  the  beats  become  smaller  and 
certain  time  begin  as  large  as  before  =  p.  myurus.    When  an  extra  beat 

is  intercalated  in  a  normal  series  =  p.  mter- 
currens.  The  regular  alternation  of  a  high 
and  a  low  beat  =  p.  alternans  (fig.  100).  In 
the  p.  bigeminus  of  Traube  the  beats  occur 
in  pairs,  so  that  there  is  a  longer  pause  after 
every  two  beats  (fig.101).  Traube  found  that 
he  could  produce  this  form  of  pulse  in  curar- 
ised  dogs  by  stopping  the  artificial  respira- 
tion for  a  long  time.  The  p.  trigeminus 
and  quadrigeminus  occur  in  the  same  way, 
Knoll  found  that  in  animals  such 


Fig. 

Pulsus  alternans. 


when  the  muscular 
smaller,  and  after  a 


Fig.  101. 
Pulsus  bigeminus 
but  the  irregularities  occur  after  every  third  and  fourth  beat. 


well  as  great  irregularity  in  the  rhythm  generally 
"when  there  is  much  resistance  to  the  circulation,  and. consequently  the 

The  same  occurs  in  man  where  an  improper  relation  exists  between  tlie  loico 


irregularities  of  the  pulse  were  apt  to  occur,  a 
when  there  is  m 
upon  its  energy. 
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of  the  cardiac  muscle  and  the  work  it  has  to  do  (Riexjel).  Complete  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
action  is  called  arhythmia  cordis. 

71  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PULSE.  — Compressibility.  The  rela- 
tive strength  or  compressibility  of  the  pulse  (p.  fortis  and  debffls),  i.e.,  whether  the  pulse  is 
Srono  or  weak,  is  estimated  by  the  weight  which  the  pulse  is  able  to  raise.  A  sphygmograph, 
provided  with  an  index  indicating  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  upon  the  spring  pressing  upon 
the  artery,  may  be  used  (fig.  85).  In  this  case,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  artery 
overcomes  the 'pulse-beat,  the  lever  ceases  to  move.  The  weight  employed  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  pulse.  [  1'he  finger  may  be,  and  generally  is  used.  The  finger  is.  pressed  upon  the  artery 
until  the  imlse-beat  in  the  artery  beyond  the  point  of  pressure  is  obliterated.  In  health  it  re- 
quires a  pressure  of  several  ounces  to  do  this.  Handfield  J-ones  uses  a  sphygmometer  for  this 
purpose  It  is  constructed  like  a  cylindrical  letter-weight, -and  the  pressure  is  exerted  by  means 
of  a  spiral  spring  which  has  been  carefully  graduated.]  -The  pulse  is  hard  or  soft  when  the 
artery  according°to  the  mean  blood-pressure,  gives  a  feeling  of  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the 
finder,' and  this  quite  independent  of  the  energy  of  the  individual  pulse-beats  (p.  durus  and 
mollis).  In  estimating  the  tension  of  the  artery  and  the  pulse,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft, 
it  is  important  to  observe  whether  the  artery  has  this  quality  only  during  the  pulse-wave,  i.e., 
if  it  is  hard  during  diastole,  or  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft  during  the  period  of  rest  of  the  arterial 
wall.  All  arteries  are  harder  and  less  compressible  during  the  pulse-beat  than  during  the  period 
of  rest,  but  an  artery  which  is  very  hard  during  the  pulse-beat  maybe  hard  also  during  the 
pause  between  the  pulse-beats  ;  or  it  may  be  very  soft,  as  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves. 
In  the  latter  case,  after  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  aortic 
semi-lunar  valves,  a  large  amount  of  blood  flows  back  into  the  ventricle,  so  that  the  arteries  are 
thereby  suddenly 'rendered  partially  empty.  [The  sudden  collapse  of  the  artery  gives  rise  to 
the  characteristic  "  pulse  of  unfilled  arteries  "  (fig.  97),  sometimes  also  called  "  Corrigan's  pulse."] 

Under  similar  conditions,  the  volume  of  the  pulse  is  obvious  from  the  size  of  the  sphygmo- 
grani,  so  that  we  speak  of  a  large  and  a  small  or  thready  pulse  (p.  magnus  and  parvus).  Some- 
times the  pulse  is  so  thready  and  of  such  diminished  volume  that  it  can  scarcely  be  felt.  A 
large  pulse  occurs  in  disease  when,  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  large  amount 
of  blood  is  forced  into  the  aorta.  A  sniall  pulse  occurs  under  the  opposite  condition,  when  a 
small  amount  of  blood  is  forced  into  the  aorta,  either  from  a  diminution  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  blood,  or  from  the  aortic  orifice  being  narrowed  [aortic  stenosis],  or  from  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve ;  again,  where  the  ventricle  contracts  feebly,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and 
thready. 

Compare  the  two  radials.  Sometimes  the  pulse  differs  on  the  two  sides,  or  it  may  be  absent 
on  one  side.  [The  pulse-wave  in  the  two  radials  is  often  different  when  an  aneurism  is  present 
on  one  side.] 

Angiometer.' — Waldenburg  constructed  a  "  pulse-clock"  to  register  the  tension,  the  diameter 
of  the  artery,  and  the  volume  of  the  pulse  upon  a  dial.  It  does  not  give  a  graphic  tracing,  the 
results  being  marked  by  the  position  of  an  indicator. 

72.  THE  PULSE-CURVES  OF  VARIOUS  ARTERIES. — -1.   Carotid  (tig.  94  I,  II,  III  ; 

fig.  94,  C  and  Cj).    The  ascending  part  is  very  steep — the  apex  of  the  curve  (fig.  94,  P)  is  sharp 

and  high.    Below  the  apex  there  is  a  small  notch — the  "aortic  notch  "  (fig.  94,  K)  which 

depends  on  a  positive  wave  formed  in  the  root  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
valves,  and  propagated  with  almost  wholly  undiminished  energy  into  the  carotid  artery.  Quite 
close  to  this  notch,  if  the  curve  be  obtained  with  minimal  friction,  the  first  elastic  vibration 
occurs  (fig.  94,  II,  e).  Above  the  .middle  of  the  descending  part  of  the  curve  is  the  dicrotic 
elevation,  R,  produced  by  the  reflection  of  a*  positive  wave  from  the  already  closed  semi-lunar 
valves.  The  dicrotic  wave  is  relatively  small  on  account  of  the  high  tension  in  the -carotid 
artery.  After  this  the  curve  falls  rapidly,  but  in  its  lowest  third  two  small  elevations  may  be 
seen.  Of  these  the  former  is  due  to  elastic  vibration.  The  latter  represents  a  sceond  dicrotic 
wave  (fig.  94,  III,  R).  Here  there  is  a  true  tricrotism,  which  is  more  easily  obtained  from  the 
carotid  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  arterial  channel. 

2.  Axillary  Artery  (fig.  94,  IV).  In  this  curve  the  ascent  is  very  steep,  while  in  the  descent 
near  the  apex  there  is  a  small  (aortic)  elevation,  K,  caused  by  a  positive  wave,  produced  by  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves.  Below  the  middle  there  is  a  tolerably  high  dicrotic  elevation  R 
higher  than  in  the  carotid  curve  ;  because  in  the  axillary  artery  the  arterial  tension  is  less,  and 
permits  a  greater  development  of  the  dicrotic  wave.  Further  on,  two  or  three  small  elastic 
vibrations  occur,  e,  e. 

3.  Radial  Artery  (fig.  94,  V  to  X  ;  fig.  106,  R  and  Rx).  The  line  of  ascent  (fig.  94)  is  toler- 
ably high  and  sudden-somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  long/.  The  apex  P  is  well  marked.  '  Below 
(v  Wn  iy  seUS\T  t  lVgb*  tw°elarstlc  vibrations  may  occur  (V,  e,  e),  but  if  it  be  low  only  one 
(VI  to  IX,  e).  About  the  middle  of  the  curve  is  the  well-marked  dicrotic  elevation,  R  This' 
Wave  is  least  pronounced  in  a  small  hard  pulse,  and  when  the  artery  is  much  distended  (fig.  94 

SiSto&rPHV ^Vh™. 1  %ieUS1°n  ?,  W*?  94'-IX'  K)'  and  isg'^t  of  all  wheli  the 
pulse  is  dicrotic  (X,  R).  Two  or  three  small  elastic  elevations  occur  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  curve. 
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4.  Femoral  Artery  (fig.  94,  XI,  XII).  The  ascent  is  steep  and  high— the  apex  of  the  curve 
is  not  unfrequently  broad,  and  in  it  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  (K)  is  indicated.  The 
curve  falls  rapidly  towards  its  lowest  third.  The  dicrotic  elevation,  R,  occurs  late  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  curve,  and  there  are  also  small  elastic  elevations  (e,  e). 

Pedal  Artery  (fig.  94,  XIV,  XV),  and  Posterior  Tibial  (XIII).  In  pulse- curves  obtained  from 
these  arteries  there  aro  well-marked  indications  that  the  apparatus  (heart)  producing  the  waves 
is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  ascent  is  oblique  and  low— the  dicrotic  elevation  occurs 
late.  Two  elastic  vibrations  (fig.  94,  XIV,  c,  e)  occur  in  the  descent,  but  they  are  very  close 
to  the  apex,  while  the  elastic  vibrations  at  the  lower  part  of  the  curve  are  feebly  marked.  Fig. 
102  is  from  the  posterior  tibial.    When  measured,  it  gives  the  following  result : — 

H  to  2       .       .  9-5' 


1  to  3 
1  to  4 
1  to  6 


1  vibration  is  =  0*01613  sec. 


73.  Anacrotism. — As  a  general  rule,  the  line  of  ascent  of  a  pulse-curve  has  the  form  of  an /, 
and  is  nearly  vertical.    The  arterial  walls  are  thrown  into  elastic  vibration  by  the  pulse-beat, 

and  the  number  of  vibrations  depends  greatly  upon  the  tension  of 
the  arterial  walls.  The  distention  of  the  artery,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  ascent  of  the  sphygmogram,  usually  occurs  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  equal  to  one  elastic  vibration.  The  elongated  / 
shape  of  the  ascent  is  fundamentally  just  a  prolonged  elastic  vibra- 
tion. "When  the  number  of  vibrations  causing  the  elastic  variation 
is  small,  and  when  the  line  of  ascent  is  prolonged,  two  elevations 
occasionally  occur  in  the  line  of  ascent.  Such  a  condition  may 
occur  normally  (fig.  94,  VIII,  at  1  and  2  ;  X,  at  1  and  2).  When  a 
series  of  closely-placed  elastic  vibrations  occur  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  line  of  ascent,  so  that  the  apex  appears  dentate  and  forms  an 
angle  with  the  line  of  ascent,  then  the  condition  becomes  one  of 
anacrotism  (fig.  103,  a,  a,),  which,  when  it  is  so  marked,  may  be 
characterised  as  pathological.  Anacrotism  of  the  pulse  occurs  when 
the  time  of  the  influx  of  the  blood  is  longer  than  the  time 
occupied  by  an  elastic  vibration.    Hence  it  takes  place  : — 

(1)  In  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  e.g.,  fig.  103,  A,  a  tracing  from  the 
radial  artery  of  a  man  suffering  from  contracted  kidney,  the  large  volume  of  blood  expelled 
with  each  systole  requires  a  long  time  to  dilate  the  tense  arteries. 

(2)  When  the  extensibility  of  the  arterial  wall  is  diminished,  even  the  normal  amount  of 
blood  expelled  from  the  heart  at  every  systole  requires  a  long  time  to  dilate  the  artery.  This 


Fig.  102. 

Curve  of  posterior  tibial. 
Written  by  the  angio- 
graph  upon  a  vibrating 
plate. 


B 

c 

0  

o 

B 

Fig.  103. 

Anacrotic  radial  pulse-tracings,    a,  a,  the  anacrotic  parts. 

occurs  in  old  people  where  the  arteries  tend  to  become  rigid,  e.g.,  in  atheroma.  Cold  also 
stimulates  the  arteries  so  that  they  become  less  extensile.  Within  one  hour  after  a  tepid  bath, 
the  pulse  assumes  the  anacrotic  form  (tig.  103,  D)  (G.  v.  Liebig).^  _ 

(3)  When  the  blood  stagnates  in  consequence  of  great  diminution  in  the  velocity  ot  the 
blood-stream,  as  occurs  in  paralysed  limbs,  the  volume  of  blood  propelled  into  the  artery  at 
every  systole  no  longer  produces  the  normal  distention  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  anacrotic 

U°U)  Afteriieatur^of  an  artery,  when  blood  slowly  reaches  the  peripheral  part  of  the  vessel 
through  a  relatively  small  collateral  circulation,  it  also  occurs.  If  the  brachial  artery  be  com- 
nressed  so  that  the  blood  slowly  reaches  the  radial,  the  radial  pulse  may  become  anacrotic. 
It  often  occurs  in  stenosis  of  the  aorta,  as  the  blood  has  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  aorta  (fig. 
103,  C). 

Recurrent  Pulse.— If  the  radial  artery  be  compressed  at  the  wrist,  the  pulse- 
beat  reappears  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  pressure  through  the  arteries  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  (Janaud,  NeicUrt).  The  curve  is  anacrotic,  and  the  dicrotic 
wave  is  diminished,  while  the  elastic  elevations  are  increased. 
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open  mouth  of  the  aorta  into  the  ^Mebloed  vessels     i  fomer  w&  not 

by  the  contraction  of  the  ^J^^^^^^B,  the  auricular  wave  occurs  before  the 
Ega  as  the  latter.   J»  inra^en^  of  the  a^vaive  ^  ^  marked  only  in  the 

ventricular  wave  in  the  ascending  part  of   he  cu  v      { a  1Q    ^        oWa     d  from 

large  vessels,  for  it  soon  becomes  lost  u  thepeiipi  q{    ho      tic  valveS)  wlth  con- 

the°  carotid  of  a  man  ^"g^'^^^Jffl.  The  ascent  is  steep,  caiised  by  the 
siderable  hypertrophy  of  the       ventricle  and  lett  a  projections;  A  is  the  anacrotic 

force  of  the  t^f^J^Twl  Fig  104,  II,  is  Aurve  obtained  from  the  sut>. 
auricular  wave,  auu  t 
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Fig.  104. 

I,  II,  III,  curves  with  anacrotic  elevations,  a,  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves. 

clavian  artery  of  the  same  individual.  In  the  femoral  artery  the  auricular  projection  is  only 
obtained  when  the  friction  of  the  writing-style  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  when  it  occurs 
it  immediately  precedes  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  fig.  98,  III,  a  .  The  pu  se-curve  m  case 
of  aortic  insufficiency,  is  also  characterised  by— (1)  its  considerable  height ;  (2)  the  rapid  fall 
of  the  lever  from  the  apex  of  the  curve,  because  a  large  part  of  the  blood  which  is  forced  into 
the  aorta  regurgitates  into  the  left  ventricle  when  the  ventricle  relaxes  ;  (3)  not  un frequently  a 
projection  occurs  at  the  apex,  due  to  the  elastic  vibration  of  the  tense  arterial  wall  ;  (4)  the 
dicrotic  wave  (R)  is  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  curve  itself,  because  the  pulse-wave, 
owino-  to  the  lesion  of  the  aortic  valves,  has  not  a  sufficiently  large  surface  to  be  reflected  from 
(fie  97).  The  great  height  of  the  curve  is  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  blood  projected 
into  the  aortic  system  by  the  greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated  ventricle. 

74.  INFLUENCE  OF  RESPIRATION  ON  THE  PULSE-CURVE. — The 
respiratory  movements  influence  the  pulse  in  two  different  ways — (1)  in  a  purely 
physical  way.  Stated  broadly,  the  blood-pressure  is  lowest  at  the  beginning  of 
inspiration  and  highest  at  the  beginning  of  expiration  ; .  but  when  we  consider  the 
effect  on  the  pulse-curve,  it  is  found  that  it  varies  with  the  depth,  rapidity,  and 
ease  of  respiration ;  (2)  the  respiratory  movements  are  accompanied  by  stimulation 
of  the  vasomotor  centre,  which  produces  variations  of  the  blood-pressure. 

1.  Normal  Respiration. — Fig.  105  shows  what  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
always,  happens.  During  inspiration,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  more 
arterial  blood  is  retained  within  the  chest,  while  at  the  . same  time  venous  blood  is 
sucked  into  the  right  auricle  by  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax  ;  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  at  first  the  tension  in  the  arteries  must  be  less  during  inspiration.  The 
diminution  of  the  chest  during  expiration  favours  the  flow  in  the  arteries,  while 
it  retards  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  venae  cavae,  two  factors  which  raise 
the  tension  in  the  arterial  system.  The  expiration  preceding  an  inspiration  causes 
less  blood  to  flow  to  the  heart,  hence  the  contractions  of  the  heart  at  the  beginning 
of  inspiration  do  not  fill  the  aorta  so  full ;  the  opposite  result  obtains  with  the 
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inspiration  preceding  the  expiration.  The  difference  of  pressure  explains  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  pulse-curve  obtained  during  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, as  in  fig.  105  and  fig.  94,  I,  III,  IV,  in  which  J  indicates  the  part  of  the 
curve  which  occurred  during  inspiration,  and  E  the  expiratory  portion.  The 
following  are  the  points  of  difference:— (1)  The  greater  distention  of  the  arteries 
during  expiration  causes  all  the  parts  of  the  curve  occurring  during  this  phase  to 


Fig.  105. 

Influence  of  the  respiration  upon  the  pulse. 


J,  inspiration;  E,  expiration. 


be  higher ;  (3)  the  line  of  ascent  is  lengthened  during  expiration,  because  the 
expiratory  thoracic  movement  helps  to  increase  the  force  of  the  expiratory  wave ; 
(3)  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pressure,  the  dicrotic  wave  must  be  less  during 
expiration  ;  (4)  for  the  same  reason  the  elastic  elevations  are  more  distinct  and 
occur  higher  in  the  curve  near  its  apex.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  slightly 
less  during  expiration  than  during  inspiration. 

2.  This  purely  mechanical  effect  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  modified  by  the 
simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centre  which  accompanies  these  move- 
ments. At  the  beginning  of  inspiration  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  is  lowest, 
but  it  begins  to  rise  during  inspiration,  and  increases  until  the  end  of  the  inspiratory 
act,  reaching  its  maximum  at  the  beginning  of  expiration  ;  during  the  remainder 
of  the  expiration  the  blood-pressure  falls  until  it  reaches  its  lowest  level  again  at 
the  beginning  of  inspiration  (compare  §  85,  f) ;  the  pulse-curves  are  similarly 
modified,  and  exhibit  the  signs  of  greater  or  less  tension  of  the  arteries  correspond- 
ing to  the  phases  of  the  respiratory  movements.  [There  is,  as  it  were,  a  displace- 
ment of  the  blood-pressure  curve  relative  to  the  respiratory  curve.] 

Forced  Respiration. — -With  regard  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  pulse-curve  by  a 
powerful  expiration  and  a  forced  inspiration,  observers  are  by  no  means  agreed. 

Vaslalva's  Experiment. — Strong  expiratory  pressure  is  best  produced  by  closing 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  then .  making  a  great  expiratory  effort  (§  60) ;  at  first 
there  is  increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  while  the  form  of  the  pulse- waves  resembles 
that  which  occurs  in  ordinary  expiration,  the  dicrotic  wave  being  less  developed ; 
but,  when  the  forced  pressure  is  long  continued,  the  pulse-curves  have  all  the  signs 
of  diminished  tension.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  vasomotor  centre, 
which  is  affected  reflexly  from  the  pulmonary  nerves.  "We  must  assume  that  forced 
expiration,  such  as  occurs  in  Valsalva's  experiment,  acts  by  depressing  the  activity 
of  the  vasomotor  centre  (§  371,  II.).  Coughing,  singing,  and  declaiming  act  like 
Valsalva's  experiment,  while  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  increased  at  the  same 
time.  After  the  cessation  of  Valsalva's  experiment,  the  blood-pressure  rises  above 
the  normal  state  (Sommerbrodt)  almost  as  much  as  it  fell  below  it,  the  normal 
condition  being  restored  within  a  few  minutes  (Lenzmann). 

Muller's  Experiment.— When  the  thorax  is  in  the  expiratory  phase,  close  the 
mouth  and  nose,  and  take  a  deep  inspiration  so  as  forcibly  to  expand  the  chest 
(§  60).  At  first  the  pulse-curves  have  the  characteristic  signs  of  diminished  tension, 
viz.,  a  higher  and  more  distinct  dicrotic  wave;  then  the  tension  can,  by  nervous 
influences,  be  increased,  just  as  in  fig.  106,  where  C  and  Rare  tracings  taken  from 
the  carotid  and  radial  arteries  respectively,  during  Muller's  experiment,  m  which 
the  dicrotic  waves  r,  r,  indicate  the  diminished  tension  in  the  vessels.  In  Cx  and 
Rx,  taken  from  the  same  person  during  Valsalva's  experiment,  the  opposite  con- 
dition occurs. 
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Compressed  Air. -On  expiring  into  a  vessel  resembling  a  spirometer  (see  Respiration) 
f  \\  IS  7es,  iration  apparatus),  and  tilled  with  compressed  air,  the  same  result  is  obtained 
E VaBa' S5Swi<S»  blood-pressure  falls  and  the  pulse-beats  increase  ;  .conversely 
S  I  S  from  this  apparatus  of  air  under  less  pressure  acts  like  Mu  ler  s  experiment,  i.e., 
Jt  Lcrfasos  the  effect  of  the  inspiration,  and  afterwards  increases  the  blood-pressure,  which  may 
either  remain  increased  011  continuing  the  experiment,  or  may  fall  {Lenzmann). 

The  insmraMon  of  compressed  air  diminishes  the  mean  blood-pressure  {Zuntz) and  the  after- 
effect continues  for  some  time.    The  pulse  is  more  frequent  both  during  and  after  the  expen- 


Fig.  106. 

C,  curve  from  the  carotid,  and  R,  radial,  during  Midler's  experiment ;  Cj  and  R2  during 
Valsalva's  experiment.    Curves  written  on  a  vibrating  surface. 

ment.  Expiration  in  rarefied  air  increases  the.  blood-pressure.  The  effects  which  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  do  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  in  all  cases.  Exposure  to 
compressed  air  in  a  pneumatic  cabinet  lowers  the  pulse-curve,  the  elastic  vibrations  become 
indistinct,  and  the  dicrotic  wave  diminishes  and  may  disappear  (v.  Vivenot).  The  heart's  beat 
is  slowed,  and  the  blood-pressure  raised  {Bert).  Exposure  to  rarefied  air  causes  the  opposite 
result,  which  is  a  sign  of  diminished  arterial  tension. 

Pulsus  Paradoxus. — Under  pathological  conditions,  especially  when  there  is  union  of  the 
heart  or  its  large  vessels  with  the  surrounding  parts,  the  pulse  during  inspiration  may  be 
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Fig. 
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Pulsus  paradoxus  (after  Kussmaul).    E,  expiration  ;  J,  inspiration. 


extremely  small  and  changed,  or  may  even  be  absent,  while  it  is  increased  in  expiration  (fig. 
107).  This  condition  has  been  called  pulsus  paradoxus  {Gricsinger,  Kussmaul).  It  depends 
upon  a  diminution  of  the  arterial  lumen  during  the  inspiratory  movement  [as  in  contraction 
of  the  air-passages,  and  in  cases  of  pericardial  adhesions].  Even  in  health  it  is  possible  by  a 
change  of  the  inspiratory  movement  to  produce  the  p.  paradoxus  (Ricgel,  So?nmerbrodt). 

75.  INFLUENCE  OF  PRESSURE  ON  THE  PULSE-CURVE.—  It  is  most  important  to  know 
the  actual  pressure  which  is  applied  to  an  artery  while  a  sphygmograni  is  being  taken.  The 
changes  affect  the  form  of  the  curve  as  well  as  the  relation  of  individual  parts  thereof.  In  fig. 
108,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  are  radial  curves  ;  a  was  taken  with  minimal  pressure,  b  with  100,  c,  200,  d 
250,  and  c  450  grams  pressure,  while  A,  B,  C,  D  show  the  relations  as  to  the  time  of  occurrence 
of  the  individual  phenomena  where  the  weight  was  successively  increased.  The  study  of  these 
curves  yields  the  following  results:— (1)  "When  the  weight  is  small,  the  dicrotic  wave  is 
relatively  less;  the  whole  curve  is  high  ;  (2)  with  a  moderate  weight  (100  to  200  grams)  the 
dicrotic  wave  is  best  marked,  the  whole  curve  is  somewhat  lower  ;  (3)  on  increasing  the  weight 
the  size  of  the  dicrotic  wave  again  diminishes  ;  (4)  the  fine  clastic  vibrations  preceding  the 
dicrotic  wave  appear  first  when  a  weight  of  220  to  300  grams  is  used  ;  (5)  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  changes  with  increasing  weight,  the  time  occupied  by  the  ascent  becoming  shorter,  the 
descent  becoming  longer  ;  (6)  the  height  of  the  entire  curve  decreases  as  the  weight  increases, 
in  every  sphygmograni  the  pressure  under  which  it  was  obtained  ought  always  to  be  stated, 
in  ng.  108,  A,  B,  are  curves  obtained  from  the  radial  artery  of  a  healthy  student.  The  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  artery  for  A  was  100;  B,  220  grms.  (1  vibration -0-01613  sec). 

If  pressure  be  exerted,  upon  an  artery  for  a  long  time,  the  strength  of  the  pulse  is  gradually 
increased.  If  alter  subjecting  an  artery  to  considerable  pressure,  a  lighter  weight  be  used,  not 
untrequently  the  pulse-curve  assumes  the  form  of  a  dicrotic  pulse,  owing  to  the  greater  develop- 
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ment  of  the  dicrotic  elevation.    When  strong  pressure  is  atmliorl  t     *  .  <•  , 

way  through  collateral  channels.    When  the  chie    artery1  ceases  to  1 1 1  *?,  fi"d  its 

area  is,  of  course,  considerably  and  suddenly  Sv^d  lh^J^Xl^  8"  ^ 

76  TRANSMISSION  OF  PIJLSE-WAVE/3.-The  pulse-wave  proceeds  through- 
out the  arterial  system  from  the  root  of  the  aorta,  so  that  the  pulse  is  felt  sooner 
m  parts  lying  near  the  heart  than  in  the  peripheral  arteries.    E.  H.  Weber  calcul- 
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450 


Fig.  108. 

Various  forms  of  curves  (radial)  obtained  by  gradually  increasing  the  pressure. 

ated  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave  as  9-240  metres  [28 J  feet]  per  second,  from 
the  difference  in  time  between  the  pulse  in  the  external  maxillary  artery  and  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  Czermak  showed  that  the  elasticity  was  not  equal  in  all 
the  arteries,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave  cannot  be  the  same  in  all.  The 
pidse-wave  is  propagated  more  slowly  in  the  arteries  with  soft  extensile  walls  than 
in  arteries  with  resistant  and  thick  walls,  so  that  it  is  transmitted  more  rapidly  in 
the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  than  in  those  of  the  upper.  It  is  still  slower 
in  children. 

77.  PULSE- WAVE  IN  ELASTIC  TUBES.— Waves  similar  to  the  pulse  may  be  produced  in 
elastic  tubes.  (1)  According  to  E.  H.  Weber  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  is  ll-205 
metres  per  sec.  ;  according  to  Douders,  11-13  metres  (34-42  feet).  (2)  According  to  E.  H. 
Weber  increased  internal  tension  causes  only  an  inconsiderable  decrease  ;  Rive  found  a  great 
decrease  ;  Donders  found  no  obvious  difference  ;  while  Marey  found  an  increased  velocity.  (3) 
Donders  found  the  velocity  to  be  the  same  in  tubes  2  mm.  in  diameter  as  in  wider  tubes,  but 
Marey  believes  that  the  velocity  varies  when  the  diameter  of  the  tube  changes.  (4)  The 
velocity  is  less,  the  smaller  the  elastic  coefficient.  (5)  The  velocity  increases  with  increased 
thickness  of  the  wall,  while  it  diminishes  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  increases. 

Moens  has  recently  formulated  the  following  laws  as  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  in 
elastic  tubes  : — (1)  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  ;  (2)  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the  lateral  pressure  being  the 
same  ;  (3)  it  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  lateral  pressure  being 
the  same  ;  (4)  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  elastic  coefficient  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  the  lateral 
pressure  being  the  same  (Valentin). 

(A)  The  velocity  of  the  wave  is  11 -809  metres  per  second. 

(B)  The  intra-vascular  pressure  lias  a  decided  influence  on  the  velocity;  thus,  iu  the  tube, 
A,  with  18  cm.  (Hg)  pressure,  the  velocity  per  metre  =  0 '093  second,  while  with  21  cm.  pres- 
sure (Hg)  =0*095  second  per  metre. 

(C)  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  influences  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave.  In  mercury 
the  wave  is  propagated  four  times  more  slowly  than  in  water. 

•    (D)  The  velocity  in  a  tube  which  is  more  rigid  and  not  so  extensile  is  greater  than  in  a  tube 
which  is  easily  distended. 

78.  VELOCITY  OF  THE  PULSE-WAVE  IN  MAN.  — Landois  obtained  the  following  results 
in  a  student  :— Difference  between  carotid  and  radial  =  0'074  second  (the  distance  being  taken 
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as  62  centimetres)  ;  carotid  and  femoral  =  0-068  second  ;  femoral  (inguinal  region)  and  posterior 
tibial  =  0-097  second  (distance  estimated  at  91  centimetres).  [Waller  obtained  between  the 
heart  and  carotid  010  second  ;  heart  and  femoral,  0-18  sec. ;  heart  and  dorsalis  pedis,  0-22.] 

The  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  =  8 -43 
metres  per  second,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity  9*40  metres  per  second,  [i.e., 
about  30  feet  per  second].  The  velocity  is  greater  in  the  less  extensile  arteries  of 
the  lower  extremities  than  in  those  of  the  upper  limb.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
less  in  the  peripheral  arteries  and  in  the  yielding  arteries  of  children  (Czermak). 

E.  H.  Weber  estimated  the  velocity  at  9*24  metres  per  second  ;  Garrod,  9-10 -8  metres  ; 
Grashey,  8"5  metres  ;  Moens,  8 -3  metres,  and  with  diminished  pressure  during  Valsalva's  experi- 
ment 7 -3  metres  (§  60,  §  74). 

Influencing  Conditions. — In  animals,  hemorrhage,  slowing  of  the  heart  produced  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagus  {Moens),  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  deep  morphia-narcosis,  and  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels  by  heat,  produce  slowing  of  the  velocity,  while  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord 
accelerates  it  (Grunmacli). 

The  wave-length  of  the  pulse-wave  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  duration  of 
the  inflow  of  blood  into  the  aorta  =  0-08  to  0'09  second  (§  51),  by  the  velocity  of 
the  pulse-wave. 

Method. — -Place  the  knobs  of  two  tambours  (fig.  88)  upon  the  two  arteries  to  be  investigated, 
or  place  one  over  the  apex-beat  and  the  other  upon  an  artery.  These  receiving  tambours  are 
connected  with  two  registering  tambours,  as  in  Brondgeest's  pansphygmograph  (§  67,  fig.  88), 
so  that  their  writing-levers  are  directly  over  each  other,  and  so  arranged  as  to  write  simultane- 
ously on  one  vibrating  plate  attached  to  a  tuning-fork.    [Or  they  may  be  made  to  write  upon  a 

revolving  cylinder,  whose  rate  of  movement  is  ascertained 
by  causing  a  tuning-fork  of  a  known  rate  of  vibration  to 
write  under  them.]  The  apparatus  is  improved  by  using 
rigid  tubes  and  filling  them  with  water,  in  which  all  im- 
pulses are  rapidly  communicated.    In  arteries  which  are 
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Fig.  109. 

A,  curve  of  radial  artery  on  a  vibrating  surface  (1  vib.  =0-01613  sec.)  ;  P,  apex  of  curve  ;  e,  e, 
elastic  vibrations  ;  E,  dicrotic  wave.  B,  curve  of  same  radial  taken  along  with  the  heart- 
beat ;  v,  H,  P,  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

distant  from  each  other,  or  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  au  artery,  the  two  knobs  of  the 
receiving  tambours  may  be  connected  by  means  of  a  Y-tube  with  one  writing-lever.  In  fig  109 
1S.  a  curve-from  the  radial  artery  taken  in  this  way.  In  it  v  H  P  indicates  contraction  of  the 
ventricle  ;  H,  the  apex  of  the  ventricular  contraction  ;  P,  the  primary  apex  of  the  radial  curve  • 
v,  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  contraction  ;  p,  of  the  radial  pulse.  A  is  the  curve  of  the 
SiSf0?6,  •  Fl'T  lliese  Cnr.ve*  jt  is  evident  that  in  this  instance  nine  vibrations  occm- 
radial  ^S-y^lSse!  ventrlcula1'  contraction  and  the  beginning  of  the  pulse  in  the 

vtH8',  n-°  ^°  dTifference  between  the  carotid  and  the  posterior  tibial  pulse  =  0-137  sec 
ffcf  t  l         al-.~In  case-s  of  diminished  extensibility  of  the  arteries,  e.g.,  in  atheroma  (S  77  D) 

ausfa ^  i^tfon^r^  m0re  ^  cUlatati°nS  °f  as  in  aiturismi 

of  the  wilt  t "A  i6  -VT'  w  a  Slmilai'  reSulfc  arises  from  local  constrictions.  Relaxation 

ol  the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  high  fever  retards  the  movement  (Hamcrnjk). 

79.  OTHER  PULSATILE  PHENOMENA. -1.  In  the  mouth  and  nose  when  thev  are  filled 
mav  bTf  and,  the  gl°tt  S  d0S6d'  Pulsatil8  Phenomena  (due  to  the  arteries  in  their  s^t  parts) 
SbftivpW°UndiICOin,1nU1niCating  a  move™nt  to  the  contained  air.    The  curves  obtained  are 

th^^'wiSji??^7  "T^  *fe  CUrVe  0f  the  Car°tid-    A  -™a«  offedli 

c-geTdTsri1 tympam- and  when  the  soft  parts  °f  the  ■« 
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3  Pulsatile  Muscular  Contraction  -The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  contracts  under 
similar  conditions  synchronously  with  the  pulse;  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  pulseS 
exciting  t  he  sensory  nerves  reflexly.  The  Brothers  Weber  found  that  not  unfVem.ent  y  w  ile 
walking,  tie'  step  and  pulse  gradually  and  involuntarily  coincide  Y' 

i  When  the  legs  are  crossed  as  one  sits  in  a,  chair,  the  leg  which  is  supported  is  raised  with 
ea.-h  pulsc-hcat,  and  it  gives  also  a  second  or  dicrotic  elevation. 

5.  If,  while  a  person  is  quite  quiet,  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  be  made  just  to  touch 


Tib.  fost.  *  | 


Carot. 


fig.  110. 

Curves  of  the  carotid  and  posterior  tibial  taken  simultaneously  with  Brondgeest's  pansphygmo- 
graph  writing  upon  a  vibrating-plate  attached  to  a  tuning-fork.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
identical  moment  of  time  in  each  curve. 

the  upper  incisors  very  lightly,  we  detect  a  double  beat  of  the  lower  against  the  upper  teeth, 
owing  to  the  pulse-beat  in  the  external  maxillary  artery  raising  the  lower  jaw.  The  second 
elevation  is  due  to  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves,  and  not  to  a  dicrotic  wave. 

6.  Brain  and  FontaneUes. — The  large  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  communicate  a 
movement  to  it,  while  similar  movements  occur  with  respiration — rising  during  expiration  and 
falling  during  inspiration.  These  movements  are  visible  in  the  fontanelles  of  infants.  The 
respiratory  movements  depend  upon  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  also  upon  the  respiratory  variations  of  the  blood-pressure. 

7.  Amongst  pathological  phenomena  are  (a)  the  beating  in  the  epigastrium,  e.g.,  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  or  left  ventricle,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  deep  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
it  may  be,  partly,  by  the  beating  of  a  dilated  abdominal  aorta  or  coeliac  axis. 

(b)  Aneurisms  or  abnormal  dilatations  of  the  arteries  cause  an  abnormal  pulsation,  while  they 
produce  a  slowing  in  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  corresponding  artery.  Hence  the 
pulse  appears  later  in  such  an  artery  than  in  the  artery  on  the  healthy  side.  Hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  cause  the  arteries  near  the  heart  to  pulsate  strongly.  Iu  the 
analogous  condition  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  beat  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  seen  and  felt 
in  the  second  left  intercostal  space. 

80.  VIBRATIONS  OF  THE  BODY  DUE  TO  THE  HEART.— The  beating  of  the  heart  and 
large  arteries  communicates  compound  vibrations  to  the  body  as  a  whole.    If  a  person  be  placed 


III. 


I.  Elastic  support  for  registering  the  molar  motions  of  the  body — K,  wooden  box  ;  B,  feet  of 
patient  ;  p,  cardiograph  ;  a,  b,  elastic  tubing.    II.  Vibration  curves  of  a  healthy  person 
III.  Curve  obtained  from  a  patient  with  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  and  great 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

in  an  erect  attitude  in  the  scale-pan  of  a  large  balance,  the  index  oscillates,  and  its  movements 
coincide  with  the  heart's  movements  (Gordon). 


See.  80.] 
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hSSowediD  tt£  ^by'four  oscHUtbns.    To  ascertain  the  relations  and  causes  of  these 
vS I ns      s  nc SeiaTto  obfeiin,  simultaneously,  a  tracing  of  the  heart  and  the  vibratory 
cirve     Foi  this  purpose  use  the  two  tambours  of  Hrondgeest  s  pansphygmograph  (§  67  76) 
niacin-  one  knob  o    pad  over  the  heart  and  the  other  on  the  foot-support,  and  allow  the 
Kg-taSboSa  to  inscribe  their  vibrations  on  a  glass  plate  attached  to  a  tuning-fork 

{G In  the  lower  or  cardiac  impulse  curve  (fig.  Ill),  the  rapidly-rising  part  is  due  to  the  ventricular 
systole     ircontains  eight  vibrations  (1  vib.  =  0-01613  sec).    The  beginning  of  the  ventricular 

S^c^  —  -  studied'  *  18  °bvi<)llS  V 

at  the  moment  of  ventricular  systole  the  body  makes  a  downward  vibration,  i.e.,  it  exercises  greater 
pressure  upon  the  foot-support.    Gordon  interprets  his  curve  as  giving  exactly  the  opposite 


Fig.  112. 

The  upper  curve  is  the  vibration-curve  of  a  healthy  person,  and  the  lower  one  a  tracing  of  the 

apex-beat. 

result.  This  downward  motion,  however,  lasted  only  during  five  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  ; 
during  the  last  three  vibrations,  corresponding  to  the  systole,  there  is  an  ascent  of  the  body 
corresponding  to  a  less  pressure  upon  the  foot-plate.  When  the  ventricle  empties  itself,  it 
undergoes  a  movement  in  a  downward  and  outward  direction — Gutbrodt's  "reaction impulse." 

In  the  upper  curve  analogous  numbers  are  employed  to  indicate  the  vibrations  occurring 
simultaneously,  viz.,  -28,  -11,  -10.  The  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  is  well  marked  in  the 
three  heart-beats  at  20,  -20.  This  closure  is  indicated  in  analogous  points  in  both  curves,  after 
which  there  is  a  descent  Of  the  foot-support,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  downward  propagation 
of  the  pulse-wave  through  the  aorta  to  the  vessels  of  the  feet. 

Pathological. — In  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  as  shown  in  fig.  Ill,  III.,  the  vibration 
communicated  to  the  body  is  very  considerable. 

81.  THE  BLOOD  CURRENT. — Cause. — The  closed  and  much-branched  vas- 
cular system,  whose  walls  are  endowed  with  elasticity  and  contractility,  is  not  only 
completely  filled  with  blood,  but  it  is  over-filled.  The  total  volume  of  the  blood 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  entire  vascular  system.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  mass  of  blood  must  exert  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  entire 
system,  thus  causing  a  corresponding  dilatation  of  the  elastic  vascular  walls 
(Brunner).  This  occurs  only  during  life ;  after  death  the  muscles  of  the  vessels 
relax,  and  fluid  passes  into  the  tissues,  so  that  the  blood-vessels  come  to  contain 
less  fluid,  and  some  of  them  may  be  empty. 

If  the  blood  were  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  vascular  system,  and 
under  the  same  pressure,  it  would  remain  in  a  position  of  equilibrium  (as  after 
death).  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  raised  in  one  section  of  the  tube,  the  blood 
will  move  from  the  part  where  tin;  pressure  is  higher  to  where  it  is  lower;  so  that 
the  blood-current  is  a  result  of  the  difference  of  pressure  within  the  vascular 
system.    If  either  the  aorta  or  tin'  vena)  cavse  be  suddenly  ligatured  in  a  living 
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animal,  the  blood  continues  to  flow,  but  gradually  more  slowly,  until  the  difference 
of  pressure  is  equalised  throughout  the  entire  vascular  system  ^eience 

•in d  thoVh  L°H° tl7  °f  ^  ClUTent  Wil1! bG  gfeatGr  the  «reater  the  diffei"ence  oi  pressure, 
the  less  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  blood-stream 

The  difference  of  pressure  which  causes  the  current  is  produced  bv  the 
heart.  Both  in  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  circulation  the  point  of  £J£& 
pre  sure  is  m  the  root  or  beginning  of  the  arterial  system,  while  the  point  of  lowe 
pressure  is  in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  venous  orifices  at  the  heart.  Hence  tl., 
blood  flows  contnma  ly  from  the  arteries  through  the  capillaries  into  tKe  venous 
trunks,  lire  heart  keeps  up  the  difference  of  pressure  required  to  produce  this 
result ;  with  each  systole  of  the  ventricles  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  forced 
into  the  beginning  of  the  arteries,  while  at  the  same  time  an  equal  amount  flows 
irom  the  venous  orifices  into  the  auricles  during  their  diastole  (E  H  Weber) 

Donders  showed  that  the  action  of  the  heart  not  only  causes  the  difference  of 
pressure  necessary  to  establish  a  blood-current,  but  also  raises  the  mean  pressure 
within  the  vascular  system.  The  terminations  of  the  veins  at  the  heart  are  wider 
and  more  extensible  than  the  arteries  where  they  arise  from  the  heart.  As  the 
heart  propels  a  volume  of  blood  into  the  arteries  equal  to  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  veins,  it  follows  that  the  arterial  pressure  must  rise  more  rapidly  than 
the  venous  pressure  diminishes,  since  the  arteries  are  not  so  wide  nor  so  extensible 
as  the  veins.    Thus  the  total  pressure  must  also  increase. 

Cause  of  Continuous  Flow.— The  volume  of  blood  expelled  from  the  ventricles 
at  every  systole  would  give  rise  to  a  jerky  or  intermittent  movement  of  the  blood- 
stream— (1)  if  the  tubes  had  rigid  walls,  as  in  such  tubes  any  pressure  exerted 
upon  their  contents  is  propagated  momentarily  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube, 
and  the  motion  of  the  fluid  ceases  when  the  propelling  force  ceases ;  (2)  the  flow 
would  also  be  intermittent  in  character  in  elastic  tubes  if  the  time  between  two 
successive  systoles  were  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  current  necessary  for  the 
compensation  of  the  difference  of  pressure  caused  by  the  systole.  If  the  time 
between  two  successive  systoles  be  shorter  than  the  time  necessary  to  equilibrate 
the  pressure,  the  current  will  become  continuous,  provided  the  resistance  at  the 
periphery  of  the  tube  be  sufficiently  great  to  bring  the  elasticity  of  the  tube  into 
action.  The  more  rapidly  systole  follows  systole,  the  greater  the  difference  of 
pressure  becomes,  and  the  more  distended  the  elastic  walls.  Althdugh  the  current 
thus  produced  is  continuous,  a  sudden  rise  of  pressure  is  caused  by  the  forcing 
in  of  a  mass  of  blood  at  every  systole,  so  that  with  every  systole  there  is  a  sudden 
jerk  and  acceleration  of  the  blood-stream  corresponding  to  the  pulse  (compare 
§64). 

This  sudden  jerk-like  acceleration  of  the  blood-current  is  propagated  throughout 
the  arterial  system  with  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave;  both  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  same  fundamental  cause.  Every  pulse-beat  causes  a  temporary  rapid  pro- 
gressive acceleration  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  But  just  as  the  form-movement 
of  the  pulse  is  not  a  simple  movement,  neither  is  the  pulsatile  acceleration  a 
simple  acceleration.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  pulse-wave. 
The  pulse-curve  is  the  graphic  representation  of  the  pulsatory  acceleration  of  the 
blood-stream.  Every  rise  in  the  curve  corresponds  to  an  acceleration,  every 
depression  to  a  retardation  of  the  current. 

[Method :  Kigid  and  Elastic  Tubes. — These  facts  are  easily  demonstrated.  Tie  a  Higginson's 
syringe  to  a  piece  of  gas-pipe.  On  forcing  water  through  the  rigid  tube,  by  compressing  the 
pump,  the  water  will' flow  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  jets,  while  during  the  intervals  of 
pulsation  no  water  will  flow  out.  As  the  walls  of  the  tube  are  rigid,  just  as  much  fluid  flows 
out  as  is  forced  into  the  tube.  If  a  similar  arrangement  be  made,  and  a  long  elastic  tube  be 
used,  a  continuous  outflow  is  obtained,  provided  the  pulsations  occur  with  sufficient  rapidity 
and  the  length  of  the  tube,  or  the  resistance  at  its  periphery,  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  elasticity 
of  the  tube  into  action.    This  can  be  done  by  putting  a  narrow  cannula  in  the  outflow  end  of 
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the  tube,  or  by  placing  a  clamp  on  it  so  as  to  diminish  the  exit  aperture.  This  apparatus  con- 
verts  the  intermittent  flow  into  a  continuous  current.]  The  fire-engine  is  a  good  example  of  the 
conversion  of  an  intermittent  inflow  into  a  uniform  outflow.  The  air  ,11  the  reservoir  m  in  a  state 
of  elastic  tension,  and  it  represents  the  elasticity  of  the  vascular  walls.  When  the  pump  is 
worked  slowly,  the  outflow  of  the  water  occurs  in  jets,  and  is  interrupted.  If  the  pumping 
movement  be  sufficiently  rapid,  the  compressed  air  in  the  reservoir  causes  a  continuous  outflow, 
which  is  distinctly  accelerated  at  every  movement  of  the  pump.  [The  ordinary  spray-producer 
is  another  good  example.] 

[Thus,  there  are  two  factors — a  central  one,  the  heart, — and  a  peripheral  one, 
the  amount  of  resistance  especially  in  the  arterioles.  Either  or  both  may  be 
varied,  and  as  this  is  done,  so  will  the  pressure  and  velocity  vary.] 

Current  in  the  Capillaries. — In  the  capillaries  the  pulsatile  acceleration  of  the 
current  ceases  with  the  extinction  of  the  pulse-wave.  The  great  resistance  which  is 
offered  to  the  current  towards  the  capillary  area  causes  both  to  disappear.  It  is 
only  when  the  capillaries  are  greatly  dilated,  and  when  the  arterial  blood-pressure 
is  high,  that  the  pulse  is  propagated  through  the  capillaries  into  the  beginning  of 
the  veins.  A  venous  pulse  is  observed  in  the  veins  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
after  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  which  contains  the  vaso-dilator 
nerves  for  the  blood-vessels  of  this  gland.  If  the  finger  be  constricted  with  an 
elastic  band,  so  as  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  and  to  increase  the 
arterial  blood-pressure,  while  at  the  same  time  dilating  the  capillaries,  an  inter- 
mittent increased  redness  occurs,  which  corresponds  with  the  well-known  throbbing 
sensation  in  the  swollen  finger.  This  is  due  to  the  capillary  pulse.  [Roy  and 
Graham  Brown  f  oimd  that  pulsatile  phenomena  were  produced  in  the  capillaries  by 
increasing  the  extra-vascular  pressure  (§  86).  Quincke  called  attention  to  the 
capillary  pulse,  which  can  often  be  seen  under  the  finger-nails.  Extend  the  fingers 
completely,  when  a  whitish  area  appears  under  the  nails.  A  red  area  near  the  free 
margin  of  the  nail  advances  and  retires  with  each  pulse-beat.  It  is  well  marked  in 
some  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart,  especially  in  incompetence  of  the  aortic 
valves,  and  is  probably  produced  by  increased  extra-vascular  pressure.  If  the 
finger  be  drawn  over  the  skin,  e.g.,  of  the  forehead,  in  such  a  person  the  alternate 
flushing  and  paling  due  to  the  capillary  pulse  is  readily  observed.] 

82.  SCHEMATA  OF  THE  CIRCULATION.  — E.  H.  Weber  constructed  a  scheme  of  the  cir- 
culation. It  consisted  of  a  force-pump  with  properly  arranged  valves  to  represent  the  heart, 
portions  of  gut  for  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  containing  a  piece  of 
sponge  to  represent  the  capillaries.  Various  schemes  have  been  invented,  including  the  very 
complicated  one  of  Marey,  [the  extremely  ingenious  one  of  v.  Thauhoffer,  and  the  thoroughly 
practical  one  of  Rutherford], 

83.  CAPACITY  OF  THE  VENTRICLES. — Since  the  right  and  left  ventricles 
contract  simultaneously,  and  just  the  same  volume  of  blood  passes  through  the 
pulmonary  as  through  the  systemic  circulation,  it  follows  that  the  right  ventricle 
must  be  just  as  capacious  as  the  left.  The  capacity  of  the  ventricles  has  been  esti- 
mated in  the  following  ways  : — 

ThkeSf;7-(1)  ^fy^y  fillinS  the  dead  Glased  ventricle  with  blood  or  an  injection  mass. 
1  his  method  is  unsatisfactory  and  inaccurate. 

JRJ?6*?"^7'  X?lk"fnn  (A185°)  estimated  it  thus  :-Estimate  the  sectional  area  of  the  aorta 
and  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  in  it  (§  91).    From  this  calculate  the  amount  of  blood  noS 

f5Srf  rh^r^  m-  %  Unit  °f  time!    A*  ^  t0tal  1Uantity  of  bl00d  ^  the  body  is  known 

we  must  also  know  the  number  of  beats  during  the  time  of  the  circulation     From  these  data 

.systole  oy  the  ventncle  to  be  ^  of  the  body-weight.  For  a  man  weiehine  75  kilos  this  is 
187  5  grams.    This  estimate  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired  "eiSlling      Kilos,  tins  is 

Tn  w5  it.,i"  th0  m™™8  ™a"™'  =-A  man  uses  about  500  litres  of  0  in  24  hours 
I out  ?J C \ZTJ  Ioin°US  ?l00<l  (SWch  T^8  about  7  vols-  Per  S .  0  than ZtSfi. 
hea  t-beats  in  24  h„.5 1 ,  ^"'l  th7?h  "i0  in  24  hoim-    If  ™  calculates  100,000 

neart  Deats  in  24  hours,  then  at  each  systole  only  70  cubic  centimetres  are  discharged. 
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[Capacity  of  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation;— Taking  the  cmantitv 

tleiatio  is  2  11  1  htre  m  the  pulmonary  and  4  J  in  the  systemic  circuit 
Tins  estimate  for  the  pulmonary  circuit  is  somewhat  too  low.  As  to  the  relative 
1  to  If  1U  a,Ul  V6n°US  fcub6S  aa  il  "'hole,  the  ratio  is  E 

84.  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  BLOOD-PRESSURE  (A)  In  Animals  •   m  M^hnrf  «f  tt  1 

-The  Rev.  Stephen  Hales  (1727)  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  itg  gts  tSi  m^a  Lid  ^  Si 
m  order  to  estimate  the  blood-pressure  by  measuring  the  height  of  the  column  0?  blood 

'1  he  tube  was  provided  at  ts  lower  end  with  a  copper  tube  bent  at  a  iig  anile  FThe  tube 
he  used  was  one-sixth  ot  an  inch  bore  and  about  9  feet  long,  and  was  inserted   nto  the  femora 
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^  '  Fig.  113. 

I.  Scheme  of  C.  Ludwig's  kymograph.    II.  Fick's  spring-kymograph. 

artery  of  a  horse.  The  height  to  which  the  blood  rose  in  the  tube  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
oscillations  of  the  blood  that  occurred  with  every  pulsation.  From  the  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid  he  calculated  the  force  of  the  heart.] 

(2)  The  Hfemadynamometer  of  PoiseuiUe  (1828).— This  observer  used  a  U-shaped  tube 
partially  filled  with  mercury— a  guage  or  manometer — which  was  brought  into  connection  with 
a  blood-vessel  by  means  of  a  rigid  tube.  [The  mercury  oscillated  with  every  pulsation,  and  the 
extent  of  the  oscillations  was  read  off  on  a  scale  attached  to  the  bent  tube.  He  called  the 
instrument  a  hcemadynamometer.  ] 

[(3)  Vierordt  used  a  tube  5  or  6  feet  long,  and  filled  it  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
thus  preventing  much  blood  from  entering  the  tube,  while  at  the  same  time  the  soda  solution 
prevented  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  ] 

(4)  C.  Ludwig's  Kymograph. — C.  Lndwig  employed  a  U-shaped  manometer, 
but  he  placed  a  light  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  limb  of  the 
tube  (fig.  113,1.,  d,  s).  A  writing-style,/*  placed  transversely  on  the  free  end  of 
the  float,  inscribed  the  movements  of  the  float — and,  therefore,  of  the  mercury — 
upon  a  cylinder,  c,  caused  to  revolve  at  a  uniform  rate.  This  apparatus  registered 
the  height  of  the  blood-pressure,  as  well  as  the  pulsatile  and  other  oscillations 
occurring  in  the  mercury.  Volkmann  called  this  instrument  a  kymograph  or 
"  wave-writer."  The  difference  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury,  c,  d,  in 
both  limbs  of  the  tube  indicates  the  pressure  within  the  vessel.  If  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  be  multiplied  by  13-5,  this  gives  the  height  of  the  corre- 
sponding column  of  blood.  Setschenow  placed  a  stop-cock  in  the  lower  bend,  h, 
of  the  tube.  If  this  be  closed  so  as  just  to  permit  a  small  aperture  of  communica- 
tion to  remain,  the  pulsatile  vibrations  no  longer  appear,  and  the  apparatus  indi- 
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,..lh>s  rtw,  mm„  maw*.  By  the  term  mom  prawwe  is  meant  the  limit  of  pressure, 
above ^rblw  which  the  oscillations  occurring  in  an  ordinary  blood-pressure- 
tmcino-  ram'e     [Briefly,  it  is  the  average  elevation  of  the  mercurial  column. J 

In  a  bloodlpressure  tracing,  such  as  fig.  115,  each  of  the  smaller  waves  corre- 
sponds to  a  heart-beat,  the  ascent  cor- 
responds to  the  systole,  and  the  descent 
to  the  diastole.  The  large  undula- 
tions are  due  to  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. It  is  clear  that  the  heart-beat 
is  expressed  as  a  simple  rise  and  fall 
(fig.  115),  so  that  the  curve  of  the 
heart-beat  obtained  with  a  mercuria 
kymograph  differs  from  a  spliygmo- 
graphic  curve. 

[Faults  of  a  Mercurial  Manometer. —A 

perfect  recording  instrument  ought  to  indi- 
cate the  height  of  the  blood-pressure,  and 
also  the  size,  form,  and  duration  of  any 
wave-motion  communicated  to  it.  The  mer- 
curial manometer  does  not  give  the  true  form 
of  the  pulse-wave,  as  the  mercury,  when  once 
set  in  motion,  executes  vibrations  of  its  own, 
owing  to  its  great  inertia,  and  thus  the  finer 
movements  of  the  pulse-wave  are  lost.  Hence 
a  mercurial  kymograph  is  used  for  registering 
the  blood-pressure,  and  not  for  obtaining  the 
exact  form  of  the  pulse- wave.  Instruments 
with  less  inertia,  and  with  no  vibrations 
peculiar  to  themselves,  are  required  for  this 
purpose.] 

[Method  of  measuring  the  Blood-Pressure. 

— Expose  the  carotid  of  a  chloralised  rabbit, 
and  isolate  a  portion  of  the  vessel  between 
two  ligatures.  Make  an  oblique  slit  in  the 
artery,  and  into  it  tie  a  straight  glass  can- 
nula, directing  the  pointed  end  of  the  can- 
nula towards  the  heart.  Fill  the  cannula 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, taking  care  that  no  air-bubbles  enter, 
and  connect  it  with  the  lead  tube  which  goes 
to  the  ascending  limb  of  the  manometer. 


Ludwig's  improved  revolving  cylinder,  R,  moved 
by  the  clock-work  in  the  box  A,  and  regulated 
by  a  Foucault's  regulator  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  box.  The  disc,  D,  moved  by  the  clock- 
work, presses  upon  the  wheel,  n,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw,  L,  thus  alter- 
ing the  position  of  n  on  D,  so  as  to  cause  the 
cylinder  to  rotate  at  different  rates.  The 
cylinder  itself  can  be  raised  by  turning  the 
handle,  U.  On  the  left  side  of  the  figure  is  a 
mercurial  manometer.  When  the  cylinder  is 
used,  it  is  covered  with  smoked  smooth  paper. 


The  tube  which  connects  the  artery  with  the  manometer  must  be  flexible  and  yet  inelastic,  and 
a  lead  tube  is  best.  It  is  usual  to  connect  a  pressure-bottle,  containing  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube,  with  the  tube  attached  to  the  manometer.  This 
bottle  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  Before  beginning  the  experiment,  raise  the  pressure-bottle 
until  there  is  a  imitivc  pressure  of  mercury  in  the  manometer  about  equal  to  the  estimated  blood- 
pressure,  and  then  clamp  the  tube  of  the  pressure-bottle  where  it  joins  the  lead  tube.  This 
positive  pressure  prevents  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  artery  into  the  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  When  all  is  ready,  the  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  cannula  is  removed,  and 
immediately  the  iloat  begins  to  oscillate  and  inscribe  its  movements  upon  the  recording  surface. 
The  fluid  within  the  artery  exerts  pressure  latterly  upon  the  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and 
this  in  turn  transmits  it  to  the  mercury.  Albumoses,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  keep  it  from 
coagulating  (p.  36).    Roy  finds  that  oil  may  take  the  place  of  sodic  carbonate.] 

[Precautions.— In  taking  a  blood-pressure-tracing,  after  seeing  that  the  apparatus  is  perfect, 
care  must  be  takenthat  the  animal  is  perfectly' quiescent,  as  every  movement  causes  a  rise  of 
blood-pressure.  This  may  be  secured  by  giving  curare  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  or 
by  the  carefully  regulated  inhalation  of  ether.  When  a  drug  is  to  be  injected  to  test  its  action, 
if  it  be  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  heart  directly.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  injecting  it  into  a  vein  of  the  leg,  or  under  the  skin.  The  solution  of  the  drug 
must  not  contain  particles  which  will  block  up  the  capillaries.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that 
the  carbonate  of  soda  does  not  flow  back  into  the  artery.] 

[Continuous  Tracing. —When  we  have  occasion  to  take  a  tracing  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
must  be  written  upon  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  moved  at  a  uniform,  rate  in  front  of  the  writing- 
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It S1"", blUU  lhssolv«1  »  Wte,  to  which  a  little  alcohol  and  glycerin  are  added  1 
[In  order  to  measure  the  height  of  the  pressure,  we  must  know  L  position  of  Jhe  abscissa 


Fig.  115. 

Blood  -pressure  curve  of  the  carotid  of  a  dog  obtained  with  a  mercurial  manometer.    0  x  =  line 

of  no  pressure,  zero  line,  or  abscissa ;  y — y'  is  the  blood-pressure-tracing  with  small  waves, 
each  one  caused  by  a  heart-beat,  aud  the  large  waves  due  to  the  respiration.  A  millimetre 
scale  shows  the  height  of  the  pressure  in  millimetres  of  mercury. 

or  line  of  no  pressure,  and  it  may  be  recorded  at  the  same  time  as  the  blood-pressure,  or  after- 
wards. In  fig.  115  0 — x  is  the  zero-line  or  the  abscissa,  and  the  height  of  the  vertical  lines  or 
ordinates  may  be  measured  by  the  millimetre  scale  on  the  left  of  the  figure.  The  height  of  the 
blood-pressure  is  obtained  by  drawing  ordinates  from  the  curve  to  the  abscissa,  measuring  their 
length,  and  multiplying  by  two.] 

(5)  Spring  Kymograph. — A.  Fick  (1864)  uses  a  hollow  spring-kymograph  on 
the  principle  of  Bourdon's  manometer  (fig.  113,  II). 

A  hollow  C-shapecl  metallic  spring,  F,  is  filled  with  alcohol.  One  end  of  the  hollow  spring 
is  closed,  and  the  other  end,  covered  by  a  membrane,  is  brought  into  connection  with  a  blood- 
vessel by  a  junction  piece  filled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
munication with  the  artery  is  opened,  the  pressure  rises,  and  the  spring,  of  course,  tends  to 
straighten  itself.  To  the  closed  end,  b,  there  is  fixed  a  vertical  rod  attached  to  a  series  of  levers, 
h,  i,  k,  e,  one  of  which  writes  its  movements  upon  a  surface  moving  at  a  uniform  rate.  The 
blood-pressure  and  the  periodic  variations  of  the  pulse  are  both  recorded,  although  the  latter  is 
not  done  with  absolute  accuracy. 

[Hering  improved  Fick's  instrument  (fig.  116).  The  hollow  spring  filled  with  alcohol 
communicates  at  a  with  the  lead  tube,  d,  passing  to  the  cannula  in  the  artery.  To  c  is 
attached  a  series  of  light  wooden  levers  with  a  writing-style,  s.  The  lower  part  of  4  dips  into 
a  vessel,  c,  filled  with  oil  or  glycerin,  which  serves  to  damp  the  vibrations  of  the  levers.  At/ 
is  a  syringe  communicating  with  the  tube,  d,  filled  with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  used 
for  regulating  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  tube  connecting  the  manometer  with  the  blood-vessel. 
The  whole  apparatus  can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  the  toothed  rod,  h,  by  means  of  the  millhead 
opposite,  g,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  attached.] 
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fa^srsfa^t^     ^ a  horizontal 

spring,  F,  joined  to  a  writing-lever, 
H,  by  an  intermediate  piece,  b.  irie 
whole  is  held  in  the  metallic  frame, 


R  R  (fig.  117).  In  order  to  estimate 
the  absolute  pressure,  the  instrument 
must  be  compared  previously  with  a 
mercurial  manometer. 

(B)  In  man  the  blood-pres- 
sure maybe  estimated  by  means 
of— (1)  a  properly  graduated 
sphygmograph  (§  67).  The 
pressure  required  to  abolish  the 
movement  of  the  lever  indicates 
approximately  the  vascular  ten-  ^  d 
sion.  The  mean  blood-pressure  £ 
-in  the  radial  artery  is  equal  to 
550  grams. 

(2)  Sphygmomanometer  of 
v.  Basch. — A  capsule  contain- 
ing fluid  was  placed  upon  a 
pulsating    artery,    while  the 

capsule    itself    communicated  rig>  116 

with  a  mercurial  manometer.  Manometei.  as  'imm.0Ved  by  Hering. 

As  soon  as  the  pressure  within 

the  manometer  slightly  exceeded  that  within  the  artery,  the  artery  was  compressed 
so  that  a  sphygmograph  placed  on  a  peripheral  portion  of  the  vessel  ceased  to 
beat.  Both  arrangements  do  not  give  the  exact  pressure  within  the  artery ;  they 
only  indicate  the  pressure 
which  is  required  to  compress 
the  artery  and  the  overlying 
soft  parts.  The  pressure  re- 
quired to  compress  the  walls  of 
an  empty  artery,  however,  is 
very  small  compared  with  the 

H 


Fig.  117. 
Fick's  Flat  Spring  Kymograph. 

blood-pressure.  It  is  only  4  mm.  Hg.  V.  Basch  estimated  the  pressure  in  the 
radial  artery  of  a  healthy  man  to  be  135  to  165  millimetres  of  mercury. 

Variations. — In  children  the  blood-pressure  increases  with  age,  height,  and  weight.  In  the 
superficial  temporal  artery,  at  2  to  3  years,  it  is  =  97  mm.  ;  12  to  13  years,  113  mm.  Hg 
{A.  Eckert,  c.  §  100).  The  blood  -pressure  is  raised  immediately  after  bodily  movements  ;  it  is 
higher  when  a  person  is  in  the  horizontal  position  than  when  sitting,  and  in  sitting  than  in 
standing.  After  a  cold  as  well  as  after  a  warm  bath,  the  first  effect  is  an  increase  of  blood- 
pressure  and  of  the  quantity  of  urine. 

85.  BLOOD-PRESSURE  IN  THE  ARTERIES.— The  following  results  have 

been  obtained  by  experiment  on  systemic  arteries  : — 

(a)  Mean  Blood-Pressure.— The  blood  -pressure  is  very  considerable,  varying 
within  pretty  wide  limits ;  in  the  large  arteries  of  large  mammals,  and  perhaps 
in  man,  it=  140  to  160  millimetres  [5*4  to  6'4  inches]  of  a  mercurial  column. 


+  122  to  214  mm. 

,,  Dog,  151  mm. 

,>        ,,    130  to  190  mm.  (Ludwiii) 

+  Goat,  118  to  135  mm. 

+      ,,  Rabbit,  90  mm. 
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Y<^SLDg  reSUUS  lmV°  bCe"  °btailied>  *-  to  *  by  Poiseuille,  and  those  +  by 

*  Carotid,  Horse  161  mm.  +  ^  g8  ^  ^  ^ 

+  Aorta  of  Frog,  22  to  29  mm. 
+  (Jill  Artery  of  Pike,  35  to  84  mm. 

Brachial  artery  of  Man  during  an  opera- 
tion, 110  to  120  mm.  {Faivrc).  Per- 
haps too  low  owing  to  the  injury.' 

thf  antSS  Jfitf  th%bl001d-P1'erre  b*  ™»»  of  a  manometer, 
tne  anteiioi  tibial  artery  oi  a  boy  whos 

1  lie  ■ 
tig 
hydi 

'The  wpqqnrp  in  fno7™.r"7  "'T        Ui«"8111'  mL0  P*ay,  raised  it  4U  mm. 

tl„!  the  aorta  of  mammals  varies  from  200  to  250  mm.  Hg     As  a  eeneral  «,1p 

wood ItSTn 1,1  -rgei  rrla  is  hi^her  th»  in  smai1  m  tiieb ?  ,t  e 

2  „a  inel  18  considerably  longer,  and  there  is  a  greater  resistance  to  be  overcome     In  very 
y  Tl !  tr  l     1 VeiT  °ld  a,11Irls,the  ^'eaSUre  is  l0WCT  ^an  in  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life 
preSre  S  SnerXdiuf6  "  half  that  of  *e  newly  bom,  ST  the  venous 

pu  ssun  ishigliei,  the  difference  of  pressure  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  behi"  scared  v 
half  so  great  as  in  adult  animals  (Cohnstein  and  Zuntz).  S  scaice1^ 

The  arterial  blood-pressure  is  highest  in  the  aorta,  and  falls  towards  the 
smaller  vessels,  but  the  fall  is  very  gradual,  as  shown  in  fig.  118.  A  great  fall  takes 

B.Rr  ...  place  on  passmg  frcmi  the  area  of  the 

arterioles  into  the  capillary  area  (C), 
while  it  is  less  in  the  venous  area, 
and  negative  in  the  veins  near  the 
heart,  as  indicated  in  the  dotted  line 
passing  below  the  abscissa,  so  that 

H  q  y  ----.Ih    tne  Pressure  is  lowest  in  the  cardiac 

l.v.  r.a.  ends  of  the  venae  cavse  (compare 

Fig.  118.  fig.  124). 

Scheme  of  the  blood-pressure,  in  A,  the  arteries  :  (b)  Branching  of  the  Blood- 
C,  capillaries,  and  V,  veins  ;  0-0  is  the  abscissa  Vessels.— Within  the  large  arteries 
or  line  of  no  pressure  ;  L.V.,  left  ventricle,  and  ■,,     -,  ,.    .  9,  . 

R.A.,  right  auricle  ;  B.P.,  the  height  of  the  blood-  tl}e  Wood-pressure  diminishes  rela- 
pressure.  tively  little  as  we  pass  toward  the 

periphery,  because  the  difference  of 
the  resistance  in  the  different  sections  of  large  tubes  is  very  small.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  arteries  begin  to  divide  frequently,  and  undergo  a  considerable 
diminution  in  their  lumen,  the  blood-pressure  in  them  rapidly  diminishes  because 
the_  propelling  energy  of  the  blood  is  much  weakened,  owing  to  the  resistance 
which  it  has  to  overcome  (§  99). 

(e)  Amount  of  Blood. — The  blood-pressure  is  increased  with  greater  filling  of 
the  arteries,  and  vice  versa  ;  hence  it 

Increases.  Decreases. 

1.  With  increased  and  accelerated  action        1.  During  diminished  and  enfeebled  action 

of  the  heart  ;  of  the  heart ; 

2.  In  plethoric  persons  ;  2.  In  anaemic  persons  ; 

3.  After  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the        3.  After  hfemorrhage  or  considerable  excre- 

quantity  of  blood  by  direct  transfusion,  tions  from  the  blood  by  sweating,  the 

or  after  a  copious  meal.  urine,  severe  diarrhoea. 

The  blood-pressure  does  not  vary  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 
blood.  The  vascular  system,  in  virtue  of  its  muscular  tissue,  has  the  propert)',  within  liberally 
wide  limits,  of  accommodating  itself  to  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  blood  (C  Liidwig  and 
Worm  Midler,  §  102,  d).  [In  fact,  a  large  amount  of  blood  may  be  transfused  without  materi- 
ally raising  the  blood-pressure.  Small  and  moderate  haemorrhages  (in  the  dog  to  2'8  per  cent, 
of  the  body-weight)  have  no  obvious  effect  on  the  blood-pressure.  Alter  a  slight  loss  of  blood 
the  pressure  may  even  rise  (  Worm  Miiller).  If  a  large  amount  of  blood  be  withdrawn,  it  causes 
a  great  fall  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  when  haemorrhage  occurs  to  4-6  per  cent,  of  the  body- 
weight,  the  blood-pressure  =  0.    The  transfusion  of  a  moderate  amount  of  blood  does  not  raise 
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the  mean  arterial  blood-pressure.  There  are  important  practical  deductions  from  these  experi- 
ments, viz.,  that  the  arterial  blood-pressure  cannot  be  diminished  directly  by  moderate  blood- 
letting, and  that  the  blood-pressure  is  not  necessarily  high  ill  plethoric  persons.] 

(d)  Capacity  of  the  Vessels. — The  arterial  pressure  rises  when  the  capacity  of 
the  arterial  system  is  diminished,  and  conversely.  The  circularly-disposed  smooth 
muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  are  the  chief  agents  concerned  in  this  process. 
When  they  relax,  the  arterial  blood-pressure  falls,  and  when  they  contract,  it  rises. 
These  actions  of  muscular  fibres  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  action  of  the 
vasomotor  nerves  (§  371). 

(e)  Collateral  Vessels. — The  arterial  pressure  within  a  given  area  of  the  vascular 
system  must  rise  or  fall  according  as  the  neighbouring  areas  are  diminished,  whether 
by  the  application  of  pressure,  or  a  ligature,  or  are  rendered  impervious,  or  as  these 
areas  dilate.  The  application  of  cold  or  warmth  to  limited  areas  of  the  body — in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a  part — the  paralysis  or  stimu- 
lation of  certain  vasomotor  areas  all  produce  remarkable  variations  in  the  blood- 
pressure  (§  371).  [The  effect  of  dilatation  of  a  large  vascular  area  on  the  arterial 
pressure  is  well  shown  by  what  happens  when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen  are 
dilated.  Divide  both  vagi  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit  and  stimulate  the  central  end  of 
the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus  or  depressor  nerve  ;  after  a  few  seconds 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen  dilate,  and  gradually  there  is  a  steady  fall  of  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries.    Fig.   119  is  a  blood-pressure  tracing 

b 


Kymography  tracing  showing  the  effect  on  the  blood -pressure  of  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  the  depressor  nerve  in  the  rabbit  after  section  of  both  vagi  in  the  neck.  Stimulation 
began  at  a  and  ended  at  b  ■ 


o-x,  the  abscissa. 


showing  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure  before  stimulation,  a.  The  stimulation 
was  continued  from  a  to  b,  and  after  a  rather  long  latent  period  there  is  a  steady 
iail  ot  the  blood-pressure. 

(./•)  Respiratory  Undulations.— The  arterial  pressure  also  undergoes  regular 
variations  or  undulations  owing  to  the  respiratory  movements.  These  undulations 
are  call,,!  respiratory  undulations  (figs.  115,  119,  120).  Stated  broadly,  on  the 
whole,  dumg> inspiration  the  blood-pressure  rises,  and  during  expiration  it  falls 
ftt  k  f  IVS  n0t  StnCtly  C°rrCct-  Thesc  ™dulations  may  be  explained  by  the 
of  eVlry+  ^iration>  the  U°od  in  the  aorta  is  subjected  to  an  increase 

of  pressure  through  the  compressed  air  in  the  chest ;  with  every  inspiration,  on  the 
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other  han.l,  it  is  diminished  owing  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  Lungs  actine 
upon  the  aorta.  Besides,  the  inspiratory  movements  of  the  chest  aspirate  blood 
from  bhe  vena  cava  towards  the  heart,  while  expiration  retards  it,  and  thus 
influences  the  blood-pressure.  The  undulations  are  most  marked  in  the  arteries 
lying  nearest  to  tlm  heart.  The  respiratory  undulations  are  due  in  part  to  a 
stimulation  or  condition  of  excitement  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  respiratory  movements.  This  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  causes 
the  arteries  to  contract,  and  thus  the  blood-pressure  is  raised.  The  variations  in 
the  pressure  which  depend  upon  a  varying  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  are 
known  as  the  "curves  of  Traube  and  tiering."    Fig.  120  shows  the  carotid  blood- 


Fig.  120. 

Carotid  blood-pressure  tracing  of  dog  ;  vagi  not  divided  ;  I  =  inspiration.    E  =  expiration 

{Stirling). 

pressure  tracing  of  a  dog.  In  this  curve,  when  inspiration  begins  (1)  the  blood- 
pressure  is  still  falling  slightly,  but  gradually  rises  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  expiration  (E).  [The  maxima  and  minima  of  the 
respiratory  and  blood-pressure  curves  do  not  coincide  exactly,  but  in  addition  the 
number  of  pulse-beats  is  greater  in  the  ascent  than  in  the  descent.  This  is  well 
marked  in  a  blood-pressure  tracing  from  a  dog's  carotid  (fig.  120)  while  in  a  rabbit 
this  difference  of  the  pulse-rate  is  but  slightly  marked  (fig.  119).  The  smaller 
number  of  pulse-beats  during  the  descent,  i.e.,  during  the  greater  part  of  expiration, 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  section  of  both  vagi  in  the  dog  causes  the  difference 
of  pulse-rate  to  disappear,  while  other  conditions  remain  the  same  as  before,  except 
that  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly.  It  would  seem  that,  during  the  ascent,  the 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  comparatively  inactive.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
respiratory  and  cardio-inhihitory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata  act  to  a 
certain  extent  in  unison,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  centres 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  these  may  also  act  in  unison  with  them,  or,  as  it  were, 
"in  sympathy."  As  already  stated,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  also  in  action  during 
a  particular  part  of  the  time.] 

[If  a  dog  be  curarised  and  artificial  respiration  established,  the  respiratory 
undulations  still  occur,  although  in  a  modified  form.  In  artificial  respiration, 
the  mechanical  conditions,  as  regards  the  intra-thoracic  pressure,  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  obtain  during  ordinary  respiration.  Air  is  forced  into  the 
chest  during  artificial  respiration,  so  that  the  pressure  within  the  chest  is  increased 
during  inspiration,  while  in  ordinary  inspiration  the  pressure  is  diminished.  Thus, 
the  same  mechanical  explanation  will  not  suffice  for  both  cases.] 

If  the  artificial  respiration  be  suddenly  interrupted  in  a  curarised  animal,  the  blood- 
pressure  rises  steadily  and  rapidly.  This  rise  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  impure  blood.  This  causes 
contraction  of  the  small  arteries  throughout  the  body,  which  retards  the  outflow 
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from  the  large  arteries,  and  thus  the  pressure  within  them  is  raised.  [Stated 
,  Uv  tl  ^t.ri.l  pressure  depends  on  the  central  organ-the  heart .and  on  the 
conditbn  of  the  peripheral  organs-the  small  arteries.  Both  are  influenced  by 
2"  system  If  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  be  eliminated  by 
k!  n'  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region,  arrest  of  the  respiration  causes  a 
verVSIht  rise  of  the  blood-pressure ;  hence,  it  is  evident  that  venous  blood  acts 
but  slightly  on  the  heart,  or  on  any  local  peripheral  nervous  mechanism,  or  on  the 
muscufar  fibres  of  the  arteries.  This  experiment  shows  that  it  is  the  vaso-motor 
centre  which  is  specially  acted  upon  by  the  venous  blood.] 

f/Traube-Hering  Curves.— The  following  experiment  proves  that  the  varying 
activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  suffices  to  produce  undulations  in  the  blood- 
pressure  tracing.  In  a  curarised  dog  expose  both  vagi;  establish  artificial 
respiration  :  anil  estimate  the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid.  After  section  of  the 
vagi  the  heart  will  beat  more  rapidly,  but  it  will  be  undisturbed  by  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre.  Thus  the  central  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  blood-pressure 
remains  constant.  Suddenly  interrupt  the  respiration,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
blood-pressure  will  rise  steadily  and  uniformly,  owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  by  the  venous  blood.  In  this  case  the  peripheral  factor,  or  state 
of  tension  of  the  small  arteries  throughout  the  body,  is  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  nerve-centre,  which  controls  their  action.  After  a  time,  the  blood-pressure 
tracing  shows  a  series  of  bold  curves  higher  than  the  original  tracing.  These  can 
only  be  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  small  arteries,  brought  about  by  a 
condition  of  rhythmical  activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  These  curves  were 
described  and  figured  by  Traube,  and  are  called  the  Traube  or  Traube-Hering 
curves.  As  in  other  conditions,  stimulation  causes  exhaustion,  and  soon  the  venous 
blood  paralyses  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  the  small  arteries  relax,  blood  flows 
freely  out  of  the  larger  arteries,  and  the  blood-pressure  rapidly  sinks.  Variations 
in  the  blood-pressure  have  been  observed  after  a  mechanical  pump  has  been 
substituted  for  the  heart,  i.e.,  after  all  respiratory  movements  have  been  set 
aside,  so  that  the  only  factor  which  would  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Traube- 
Hering  curves  is  the  variation  in  the  peripheral  resistance  in  the  small  arteries, 
determined  bv  the  condition  in  the  vaso-motor  centre.] 

Variations. — The  respiratory  undulations  of  the  blood-pressure  become  more  pronounced  the 
greater  the  force  of  the  respirations,  which  produce  greater  variations  of  the  intra-thoracic 
pressure.  In  man,  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  within  the  trachea  is  1  mm.  Hg.  during 
tranquil  inspiration,  while  during  forced  respiration,  when  the  respiratory  passage  is  closed,  it 
may  be  57  mm.  Conversely,  during  ordinary  expiration,  the  pressure  is  increased  within  the 
trachea  2-3  mm.  Hg,  while  during  forced  expiration,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  it  may  reach  87  mm.  Hg. 

Other  Factors. — The  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  during  inspiration,  as  well  as  the  fall 
during  expiration,  must  in  part  depend  upon  the  pressure  within  the  abdomen.  As  the  dia- 
phragm descends  during  inspiration,  it  presses  upon  the  abdominal  contents,  including  the 
abdominal  vessels,  whereby  the  blood-pressure  must  be  increased.  The  reverse  effect  occurs 
during  expiration  (Schwcinhirg).  [Section  of  both  phrenic  nerves  and  opening  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  cause  the  respiratory  undulations  almost  entirely  to  disappear.  The  respiratory  undula- 
tions, therefore,  depend  in  great  part  upon  the  changes  of  the  abdominal  pressure  and  the  effect 
of  these  changes  on  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  vessels.  When  making  a  blood- 
pressure  experiment,  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  animal  with  the  hand  causes  the  blood- 
pressure  to  rise  rapidly.  ] 

Kronecker  and  Heinricius  ascribe  the  undulations  to  mechanical  causes,  and  as  due  to  the 
simultaneous  compression  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs  during  respiration.  Everything  which 
hinders  the  diastole  of  the  heart  diminishes  the  blood -pressure.  As  soon,  therefore^  as  the 
lungs  during  inspiration  have  become  distended  so  far  as  to  compress  the  heart,  the  diastole  is 
affected,  and  thereby  a  decrease  in  the  blood-pressure  of  the  aorta  is  brought  about.  As  soon 
as  air  passes  out  of  the  lungs,  and  the  latter  retract,  the  hear*  becomes  fuller  and  the 
arterial  pressure  rises. 

{g)  Variations  with  each  Pulse-Beat.— The  mean  arterial  pressure  undergoes 
a  variation  with  each  heart-beat  or  pulse-beat,  causing  the  so-called  pulsatory 
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undulations  (fig.  120).  The  mass  of  blood  forced  into  the  arteries  with  each 
ventricular  systole  causes  a  positive  wave  and  an  increase  of  the  pressure  corre- 
sponding with  it,  which  of  course  corresponds  in  its  development  and  in  its  loin, 
with  the  pulse-curve. 

In  the  largo  arteries  Volkinaim  found  the  increase  during  the  heart-beat  to  be  >=,',,  (horse) 
and  ,t  (dog)  of  the  total  pressure. 

^  None  of  the  apparatus  described  in  §  84  gives  an  exact  representation  of  the  pulse-curve. 
They  all  show  simply  a,  rise  and  fall,  a,  simple  curve.  The  sphygmograph  alone  gives  a  true 
expression  of  the  undulations  in  the  blood-pressure  which  arc  due  to  the  heart-beat. 

j  -(A)  Arrest  of  the  Heart's  Action.— If  the  heart's  action  be  arrested  or  interrupted 
by  continued  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  or  by  high  positive  respiratory  pressure, 
the  arterial  Ll< i< id-pressure  falls  enormously,  Avhile  it  rises  in  the  veins  as  the  blood 
flows  into  them  from  the  arteries  to  equilibrate  the  difference  of  pressure  in  the  two 
sets  of  vessels.  This  experiment  sIioavs  that,  even  when  the  difference  of  pressure 
is  almost  entirely  set  aside,  the  passive  blood  presses  upon  the  arterial  walls,  i.e., 
on  account. of  the  overfilling  of  the  blood-vessels  a  slight  pressure  is  exerted  upon 
the  walls,  even  when  there  is  no  circulation.  [As  already  stated,  the  arterial 
pressure  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  central  organ — the  heart — and  on  the 
peripheral  organs — the  small  arteries.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  be  arrested,  then 
the  blood-pressure  rapidly  falls.    Fig.  121  shows  the  effect  on  the  blood-pressure 

a  I 


Fig.  121. 


Blood-pressure  ti'acing  taken  with  a  mercurial  kymograph  from  the  carotid  of  a  rabbit. 
o-x,  abscissa  ;  stimulation  of  vagus  begun  at  a  and  stopped  at  b. 

of  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
vagus  in  a  rabbit.  There  is  a  sudden  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure,  as  shown  by 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  curve  from  a.] 

[Variations  in  Animals. -The  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  depends  upon  the  balance 
between  the  inflow  and  outflow,  i.e.,  upon  the  heart  and  the  state  of  the |^tenoles  Bntita 
to  be  noted  that  the  central  factor,  the  heart,  varies  m  different .animals  l^WJJeg 
heart  normally  beats  rapidly,  so  that  section  of  the  vagi  does  not  cause  i 
the  number  of  beats,  noi-  is  the  blood-pressure  much  raised  thereby  ^^W^™^ 
hand,  the  beats  are  considerably  increased  by  section  of  the  vagi,  while  the W^Jggi™ 
rises  considerably.  Atropin  paralyses  the  cardiac  terminations  of  the  vagus  and  thereby  tiebta 
ti  e  number  of  heart-beats  in  the  dog,  while  it  only  raises  it  25  P^f^^^^SS 
again,  the  number  may  be  doubled.  As  Brunton  has  ^^*S™ 
number  of  heart-beats  and  the  action  of  the  vagus  have  important  lelatious  to  the  action 
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drnea  on  the  blood-pressure.  For  example,  if  an  intact  rabbit  be  caused  to  inhale  amyl  nitrite 
SSood-™?e  fills  at  once  and  rapidly,  while  in  the  dog  the  fall  may  be  slight.  The  pulse 
of  the  dof  however,  is  greatly  accelerated,  so  much  so  as  to  be  near  y  as  rapid  as  that  of  the 
rabbit  hi  both  the  vessels  are  dilated,  but  in  the  dog,  notwithstanding  this  dilatation  winch 
vt  i  wo !.  d  cans the  pressure  to  fall,  the  heart  of  the  dog  beats  now  so  rapidly  as  to  com- 
Snsate  fb  this,  and  thus  keeps  the  blood-pressure  nearly  normal  ;  while  the  increased  rate  of 
b  at?, 'I  °  the  rabbit  is  not  sullicient  for  this  purpose.  If  the  vagi  m  the  dog  be  divided  the 
subse  iue  t  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite  causes  a  fall  of  blood-pressure  like  that  in  the  rabbit 
cSSSow).  Fig.  122  shows  that  the  arterial  tension  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  position  of  an 
animal  in  the  zoological  scale.] 

[Relation  of  Blood-Pressure  to  Pulse-Rate.— When  the  blood-pressure  rises  in 
an  intact  animal,  as  a  rule  the  pulse-rate  faUs,  owing  to  stimulation 
centre  increasing  the  cardio-inhibitory  action, 
while  a  fall  of  blood-pressure  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  pulse-beats  for  the 
opposite  reason,  the  action  of  the  medullary 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  being  increased.  But 
the  blood-pressure  may  be  increased  either  by 
the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  arterioles.  If  we 
divide  the  vagi  the  pulse  beats  more  quickly, 
and  in  some  animals  the  blood-pressure  rises  ; 


of  the 


in  this  case,  the  rise  in  the  two  curves  occurs 


together,  and  if  the  vagi  be  stimulated  there  is  a 
sudden  fall  of  the  blood-pressure,  due  to  arrest 
of  the  heart's  action,  so  that  again  the  two  curves 
are  parallel.  If  the  arterioles  contract  the  blood- 
pressure  rises,  but  by  and  by  the  pulse-rate  falls, 
owing  to  the  cardio-inhibitory  action  of  the 
vagus  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  arterioles 
are  dilated,  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and  the 
heart  beats  faster.  Thus,  in  both  of  these  cases 
the  pulse-curve  and  blood-pressure  curve  run  in 
opposite  directions.  These  results  only  obtain 
when  the  vagi  are  intact  (Brunton).] 

[The  increase  in  the  pulse-rate  and  blood-pressure 
following  section  of  the  vagi  do  not  run  parallel.  Both 
sooner  or  later  reach  a  maximum,  but  the  blood-pressure 
gradually  falls  to  or  below  the  normal  while  the  pulse- 
rate  remains  above  the  normal  (Miinzel).~\ 

For  the  effects  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  blood- 
pressure,  see  §  371. 

Pathological. — In  persons  suffering  from  granular  or 
contracted  kidney  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries,  in  lead- 
poisoning,  and  after  the  injection  of  ergotin,  which 
causes  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  it  is  found,  on 
employing  the  method  of  v.  Basch,  that  the  blood- 
pressure  is  raised.    It  is  also  increased  in  cases  of  cardiac 

hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  and  by  digitalis  in  cardiac  affections,  while  it  falls  after  the 
injection  of  morphia  The  blood-pressure  falls  in  fever,  a  fact  also  indicated  in  the  sphyo-mo- 
gram  (§  69),  and  it  is  low  in  chlorosis  and  phthisis. 

86.  BLOOD-PRESSURE  IN  THE  CAPILLARIES.  — Methods.  — Direct  estimation  of  the  capil- 
ary  pressure  is  not  possible  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  capillaries.  If  a  glass  plate  of 
known  dimensions  be  placed  on  a  vascular  portion  of  the  skin,  and  if  it  be  weighted  until  the 
capillaries  become  pale   we  obtain  approximately  the  pressure  necessary  to  overcome  the  capil- 

h^rSTof™^  n  m*  KT  }M  f  T?1  gksS  IjUte  <«*  123)  2'5~5 V  mm->  011  the  skin  at 
Into   tl  i„   h  °l  V?  trinal  ftalanX'  °y  on  the  ear  in  nia".  a,ld  °n  the  gum  in  rabbits. 
Into  a  scale-pan  attached  to  this  weights  were  placed  until  the  skin  became  pale*  The  pressure 
the  capillaries  of  the  hand,  when  the  hand  is  raised,  Kries  found  to  be  24  mm.  Hg  ;  when 
the  hand  hangs  down,  54  mm.  Pig. ;  in  the  car,  20  mm.  ;  and  in  the  gum  of  a  rabbit,  32  mm. 

IO 


Blood-pressure  tracings  from  different 
animals.  The  scale  of  centimetres 
is  reduced  one-half. 
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Roy  and  Graham  Brown  compressed  from  below  transparent  vascular  membranes  azaiust  a 
glass  plate  by  means  oi  an  clastic  ha-  connected  with  a  manometer,  while  the  variations  in  the 
capillaries  were  observed  from  above  by  a  microscope. 

Conditions  influencing  Capillary  Pressure.— The  capillary  blood-pressure  in  a 
given  area  increases— ( 1 )  When  the  afferent  small  arteries  dilate,  so  that  the 
blood -pressure  within  the  large  arteries  is  propagated  more  easily  into  them.  (2)  By 
■increasing  the  pressure  in  the  small  afferent  arteries.  (3)  By 
nan.. win,-  the  diameter  of  the  veins  leading  from  the  capillary  men. 
Closure  of  the  veins  may  quadruple  the  pressure.  (4)  By  increas- 
ing the  pressure  in  the  veins,  e.g.,  by  altering  the  position  of  a 
limb.  A  diminution  of  the  capillary  pressure  is  caused  by  the 
opposite  conditions. 

Changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  influence  the  internal  pressure. 
We  have  to  consider  the  movements  of  the  capillary  wall  itself  as  well  as  the 
pressure,  swelling,  and  consistence  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  resist- 
ance to  the  blood-stream  is  greatest  in  the  capillary  area,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  blood  in  a  long  capillary  must  exert  more  pressure  at  the  commence- 
ment than  at  the  end  of  the  capillary ;  in  the  middle  of  the  capillary  area 
the  blood-pressure  is  just  about  one-half  of  the  pressure  within  the  lar<*e 
arteries  {Donders).  The  capillary  pressure  must  also  vary  in  different  regions 
of  the  body.  Thus,  the  pressure  within  the  intestinal  capillaries,  in  those 
constituting  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  limbs 
when  a  person  is  in  the  erect  posture,  must  be  greater  than  in  otber  regions 
depending  in  the  former  cases  partly  upon  the  double  resistance  caused  by 
two  sets  of  capillaries,  and  in  the  latter  case  partly  on  purely  hydrostatic 
Fig  123.  causes. 

V.  Kries's  appara-     87.  Blood-Pressure  in  the  Veins. — In  the  large  venous  trunks 

tus  for  capillary  near  ^he  heart  (innominate,  subclavian,  jugular)  a  mean  negative 
square  of  »lass!  pressure  of  about  -  O'l  mm.  Hg.  prevails  (H.  Jacobson).  Hence, 
the  lymph-stream  can  flow  unhindered.    As  the  distance  of  the 
veins  from  the  heart  increases,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the  lateral  pressure ; 
in  the  external  facial  vein  (sheep)  =+3  mm.;  brachial,  4-l  mm.,  and  in  its 
branches  9  mm.  ;  crural,  1 1  "4  mm.    [The  pressure  is  said  to  be  negative  when  it 
is  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.    The  gradual  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  from 
the  capillary  area  (C)  to  the  venous  area  (V)  is  shown  in  fig.  124,  while  within 
the  thorax,  where  the  veins  terminate  in  the  right  auricle,  the  pressure  is  negative.] 
Modifying  Conditions. — (1)  All  conditions  which  diminish  the  difference  of 
pressure  between  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  increase  the  venous  pressure,  and 
vice  versa. 

(2)  General  plethora  of  blood  increases  it ;  anaemia  diminishes  it. 

(3)  Kespiration,  or  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax,  affects  specially  the  pressure 
in  the  veins  near  the  heart ;  during  inspiration,  owing  to  the  diminished  tension, 
blood  flows  towards  the  chest,  while  during  expiration  it  is  retarded.  The 
effects  are  greater  the  deeper  the  respiratory  movement,  and  these  may  be  very 
great  when  the  respiratory  passages  are  closed  (§  60). 

[When  a  vein  is  exposed  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  collapses  during  inspiration,  and  fills 
during  expiration.  The  respiratory  movements  do  not  affect  the  venous  stream  in  peripheral 
veins."  The  veins  of  the  neck  and  face  become  distended  with  blood  during  crying,  and  on 
making  violent  expiratory  efforts,  as  in  blowing  upon  a  wind  instrument.  Every  surgeon  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  air  is  particularly  liable  to  be  sucked  into  the  veins  during 
inspiration  in  operations  near  the  root  of  the  neck.  This  is  due  to  the  negative  iutra-thoracic 
pressure  occurring  during  inspiration.] 

(4)  Aspiration  of  the  Heart— Blood  is  sucked  or  aspirated  into  the  auricles 
Avhen  they  dilate  (p.  66),  so  that  there  is  a  double  aspiration — one  synchronous 
with  inspiration,  and  the  other,  which  is  but  slight,  synchronous  with  the  heart- 
heat.  There  is  a  corresponding  retardation  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  venae  cava', 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  (p.  67,  a).    The  respiratory  and  cardiac 
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undulations  arc  occasionally  observable  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  healtby  person 

^  ^Change  in  the  position  of  the  limbs  or  of  the  body,  for  hydrostatic  reasons, 
<fre(ath  'Tte^  c  venous  pressure.  The  veins  of  the  lower -extremity  bear  the 
jZZ  and  Bardkeben  has  shown  that  the  walls  of  these  veins  contam 
much  smooth  muscle  (§  65).  Hence,  when  these 
muscles  from  any  cause  become  insufficient, 
dilatations  occur  in  the  veins,  giving  rise  to  the 
production  of  varicose  veins. 

rBraune  showed  that  the  femoral  vein  under  Poupart's 
ligament  collapsed  when  the  lower  limb  was  rotated 
outwards  and  backwards,  but  Idled  again  when  the  limb 
was  restored  to  its  former  position. 


BR 


All  the  veins  which 
»peVTnto°the" femoral  vein  have  valves,  which  permit 


Fig.  124. 

Scheme  of  the  blood-pressure.  H, 
heart  ;  a,  auricle :  v,  ventricle  ; 

A,  arterial  ;  C,  capillary;  and  V, 
venous  areas.  The  circle  indi- 
cates the  parts  within  the  thorax ; 

B.  P.,  pressure  in  the  aorta. 


blood  to  pass  into  the  femoral  vein,  but  prevent  its  reflux 
This  mechanism  acts  to  a  slight  degree  as  a  kind  of  sue 
tion  and  pressure  apparatus  when  a  person  walks,  and 
thus  favours  the  onward  movement  of  the  blood.] 

[(6)  Muscular  Movements.— Veins  which  lie 
between  muscles  are  compressed  when  these 
muscles  contract,  and  as  valves  exist  in  the  veins, 
the  flow  of  blood  is  accelerated  towards  the  heart ; 
if  the  outflow  of  the  blood  be  obstructed  in  any 
way,  then  the  venous  pressure  on  the  distal  side 
of  the  obstruction  may  be  greatly  increased. 
When  a  fillet  is  tied  on  the  upper-arm,  and  the 
person  moves  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
superficial  veins  become  turgid,  and  can  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  of  the 
limb.] 

(7)  Gravity  exercises  a  greater  effect  upon  the  blood-stream  in  the  extensile 
veins  than  upon  the  stream  in  the  arteries.  It  acts  on  the  distribution  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  indirectly  on  the  motion  of  the  blood-stream.  It  favours  the 
emptying  of  descending  veins,  and  retards  the  emptying  of  ascending  veins, 
so  that  the  pressure  becomes  less  in  the  former  and  greater  in  the  latter.  If 
the  position  of  the  limb  be  changed,  the  conditions  of  pressure  are  also  altered. 
If  a  person  be  suspended  with  the  head  hanging  downwards,  the  face  soon 
becomes  turgid,  the  position  of  the  body  favouring  the  inflow  of  blood  through 
the  arteries  and  retarding  the  outflow  through  the  veins.  If  the  hand  hangs 
down  it  contains  more  blood  in  the  veins  than  if  it  is  held  for  a  short  time  over 
the  head,  when  it  becomes  pale  and  bloodless.  [As  Lister  has  shown,  the  condition 
of  the  vessels  in  the  limb  is  influenced  not  only  by  the  position  of  the  limb,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  a  nervous  mechanism  is  called  into  play.] 

[Ligature  of  the  portal  vein  causes  congestion  of  the  rootlets  and  dilatation  of  all  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  abdomen  ;  gradually  nearly  all  the  blood  of  the  animal  accumulates  within  its 
belly,  so  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  an  animal  may  be  bled  into  its  own  belly.  As  a 
consequence  of  sudden  and  complete  ligature  of  this  vein,  the  arterial  blood-pressure  gradually 
and  rapidly  falls,  and  the  animal  dies  very  quickly.  If  the  ligature  be  removed  before  the 
blood-pressure  falls  too  much,  the  animal  may  recover.  Schiff  and  Lautenbach  regard  the 
symptoms  as  due  chiefly  to  the  action  of  a  poison,  for  when  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  in  an 
animal  treated  in  this  way  is  injected  into  a  frog,  it  causes  death  within  a  few  hours,  while  the 
ordinary  blood  of  the  portal  vein  has  no  effect.] 

[Ligature  of  the  Veins  of  a  Limb.— The  effect  of  ligaturing  or  compressing  all  the  veins  of  a 
limb  is  well  seen  in  cases  where  a  bandage  has  been  applied  too  tightly.  It  leads  to  congestion 
and  increase  of  pressure  within  the  veins  and  capillaries,  increased  transudation  of  fluid  through 
the  capillaries,  and  consequent  oedema  of  the  parts  beyond  the  obstruction.  Ligature  of  olic 
vein  does  not  always  produce  oedema,  but  if  several  veins  of  a  limb  be  ligatured,  and  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  be  divided  at  the  same  time,  the  rapid  production  of  cedema  is  ensured.  In 
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pathological  cases  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  upon  a  large  vein  may  produce  similar  results 
(§  203).] 

88.  BLOOD-PRESSURE  IN  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY.  —Methods.  — ( 1 )  Direct  estima- 
tion of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  by  opening  the  chest  was  made  by  C.  Ludwig 
and  Beutner  (1850).  Artificial  respiration  was  kept  up,  and  the  manometer  was  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  circulation  through  the  left  lung 
of  cats  and  rabbits  was  thereby  completely  cut  off,  and  in  dogs  to  a  great  extent  interrupted. 
There  was  an  additional  disturbing  element,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  clastic  force  of  the  lungs, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  chest,  whereby  the  venous  blood  no  longer  (lowed  normally  into  the 
right  heart,  while  the  heart  itself  was  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  estimated 
pressure  in  the  dog=29"6  ;  in  the  cat  =177  ;  in  the  rabbit  =  12  mm.  Hg.,  i.e.,  in  the  dog  3 
times,  the  rabbit  4  times,  and  the  cat  5  times  less  than  the  carotid  pressure. 

(2)  Hering  (1850)  experimented  upon  a  calf  with  ectopia  cordis.  He  introduced  glass  tubes 
directly  into  the  heart,  by  pushing  them  through  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles.  The 
blood  rose  to  the  height  of  21  inches  in  the  right  tube,  and  33-4  inches  in  the  left. 

(3)  Faivre  (1856)  introduced  a  catheter  through  the  jugular  vein  into  the  right  ventricle, 
and  placed  it  in  connection  with  a  recording  tambour. 

Indirect  measurements  have  been  made  by  comparing  the  relative  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  right  and  left  ventricles,  or  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

Beutner  and  Marey  estimated  the  relation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aortic 
pressure  as  1  to  3  ;  Goltz  and  Gaule  as  2  to  5  ;  Fick  and  Badoud  found  a  pressure 
of  60  mm.  in  the  pulmonary  artery  of  the  dog,  and  in  the  carotid  111  mm.  Hg. 
The  blood-pressure  within  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a  child  is  relatively  higher  than 
in  the  adult. 

Elastic  Tension  of  Lungs. — The  lungs  within  the  chest  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
distention,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  negative  pressure  exists  on  their  outer  pleural 
surface.  When  the  glottis  is  open,  the  inner  surface  of  the  lung  and  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  pulmonary  air-vesicles  are  exposed  to  the  full  pressure  of  the 
air.  The  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  within  the  chest  are  not  exposed  to  the  full 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  only  to  the  pressure  which  corresponds  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure  minus  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs 
(§  60).  The  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  are  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions  of  pressure.  The  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  is  greater  the  more  they  are 
distended.  The  blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  will,  therefore,  tend  to  flow 
towards  the  large  blood-vessels.  As  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  acts  chiefly 
on  the  thin-walled  pulmonary  veins,  while  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  as  well  as  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle,  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing 
backwards,  it  follows  that  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lesser  circulation  must 
flow  towards  the  pulmonary  veins. 

If  tubes  with  thin  walls  be  placed  in  the  walls  of  an  elastic  distensible  bag,  the 
lumen  of  these  tubes  changes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bag  enclosing 
them  is  distended.  If  the  bag  be  directly  inflated  so  as  to  increase  the  pressure 
within  it,  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  is  diminished  (Funke  and  Latschenberger).  If 
the  bag  be  placed  within  a  closed  space,  and  the  tension  within  this  space  be 
diminished  so  that  the  bag  thereby  becomes  distended,  the  tubes  in  its  wall  dilate. 
In  the  latter  case— viz.,  by  negative  aspiration— the  lungs  are  kept  distended 
within  the  thorax,  hence  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  containing  air  are  wider 
than  those  of  collapsed  lungs  (Quincke  and  Pf differ,  Bowditch  and  Garland,  De 
Jaaer).  Hence  also  more  blood  flows  through  the  lungs  distended  within  the 
thorax  than  through  collapsed  lungs.  The  dilatation  which  takes  place  during 
inspiration  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  negative  pressure  that  obtains  within 
the  luno-s  during  inspiration  causes  a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
into  which  the  blood  of  the  lungs  flows  readily,  whilst  the  blood  under  ugh 
pressure  in  the  thick-walled  pulmonary  artery  scarcely  undergoes  any  alteration. 
The  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  accelerated  luring 
inspiration  (De  Jdger,  Lalesque).  The  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  is 
raised  when  tin:  lungs  are  inflated.    Contraction  of  small  arteries,  which  <  aus<  s  an 
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increase  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  circulation,  also  raises  the  pressure 
in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  because  more  blood  flows  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart 

The  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  arc  very  distensible  and  their  tonus  is 
slight.  [Occlusion  of  one  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  does  not  raise  the 
pressure  within  the  aorta.  Even  when  one  pulmonary  artery  is  plugged  with  an 
ernbolon  of  paraffin,  the  pressure  within  the  aortic  system  is  not  raised  (Lichtheim). 
When  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes  impervious,  the  obstruction 
is  rapidly  compensated  for,  and  this  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  vaso-motor  system  has  much  less  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  than 
upon  those  of  the  systemic  circulation.  The  compensation  seems  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  the  great  distensibility  and  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  (Lichtheim).] 
We  know  little  of  the  effect  of  physiological  conditions  upon  the  pulmonary 
artery.  According  to  Lichtheim  suspension  of  the  respiration  causes  an  increase 
of  the  pressure.  [In  one  experiment  he  found  that  the  pressure  Avithin  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  increased,  while  it  was  not  increased  in  the  carotid,  and  he 
regards  this  experiment  as  proving  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  lung. 
"While  asphyxia  increases  enormously  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries, 
it  has  very  little  or  no  effect  on  the  pressure  as  measured  in  the  pulmonary  system, 
although  the  latter  is  provided  with  vaso-motor  nerves  (§  371).] 

During  the  act  of  great  straining  the  blood  at  first  flows  rapidly  out  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
and  afterwards  ceases  to  flow,  because  the  inflow  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  inter- 
fered with.  As  soon  as  the  straining  ceases,  blood  flows  rapidly  into  the  pulmonary  vessels 
(Lalesquc). 

Severini  found  that  the  blood-stream  through  the  lungs  is  greater  and  more  rapid  when  the 
lungs  are  filled  with  air  rich  in  C02  than  when  the  air  within  them  is  rich  in  0.  He.  supposes 
that  these  gases  act  upon  the  vascular  ganglia  within  the  lung,  and  thus  affect  the  diameter  of 
the  vessels. 

Pathological. — Increase  of  the  pressure  within  the  area,  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occurs 
frequently  in  man,  in  certain  cases  of  heart  disease.  In  these  cases  the  second  pulmonary 
sound  is  always  accentuated,  while  the  elevation  caused  thereby  in  the  cardiogram  is  always 
more  marked  and  occurs  earlier  (§  52).  Electrical  and  mechanical  stimulation  of  abdominal 
organs  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  {Morel). 

[The  action  of  drugs  on  the  pulmonary  circulation  may  be  tested  by  Holmgren's  apparatus 
(§  94),  which  permits  of  distention  of  the  lung  and  retention  of  the  normal  circulation  in  the 
irog  Cold  contracts  the  pulmonary  capillaries  to  one-third  of  their  diameter,  and  amesthetics 
arrest  the  pulmonary  circulation,  chloroform  being  most  and  ether  least  active,  while  ethidene 
is  intermediate  111  its  effect.] 

[Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Pulmonary  Circulation.— It  is  much 
less  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  than  the  - systemic  circulation,  but  recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  supplied  by  vaso-motor 
nerves  through  the  roots  of  the  uppermost  (2-7)  dorsal  nerves  (§371)  Very  con- 
siderable variations  of  the  blood-pressure  within  the  other  parts  of  the  body  may 
TT;,  the  Pressure  within  the  right  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  is  but 

slightly  affected  thereby.  The  pressure  is  increased  by  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  it  falls  when  the  medulla  is  destroyed.  Section  and 
stimulation  of  the  central  or  peripheral  ends  of  the  vagi,  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnics,  and.  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic,  have  but  a  minimal  influence 
the  pressure  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (Aubert).] 

[Relation  of  pressure  in  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations.— If  the  blood 
^Ar^iJ^^?^'  m  a  d<*>  -       -rotid,  and  in 
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pulmonary  blood-pressure.    While  stimulation  of 
tl "       t  d  to  ml  ^rve  raised  .he  pressure  from  50  mm.  Hg. 

111  tne  carotid  to  104  mm.,  it  raised  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery  from  13  tn  lfi 
mm  Hg.    Even  stimulation  of  the  lower  end  of]  the  divided  spLa5  "Vd^hich 
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raised  the  carotid  pressure  from  52  to  232 


nun.  (j, 
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.,  quadrupled  it)  only  ra 
the  pulmonary  artery  blood-pressure  from  20  to  26  mm.  The  rise  in  the  pulmonary 
blood-pressure  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  pulmonary  artery  pressure.  The 
increased  pressure  in  the  aortic  system  must  be  of  considerable  duration  to  effect 
the  rise  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.] 

[U  the  anterior  roots  of  tin-  dorsal  nerves— between  the  second  and  seventh 
dorsal  nerves— be  stimulated,  an  increase  is  obtained  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  blood-pressure.  This  is  due  to  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  or  vaso-constrictor  nerves  for  the  lungs, 
which  leave  the  cord  by  these  channels.  The  vaso-motor 
mechanism  of  the  mammalian  lung  is  but  poorly  developed 
as  compared  with  that  regulating  the  systemic  arteries. 
Asphyxia,  of  course,  raises  the  systemic  pressure  enor- 
mously, but  it  also  raises  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  rise  lasts  longer  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  !No 
vaso-motor  nerves  are  conveyed  by  the  vagi  to  the  lungs 
[Bradford  and  Dean).] 

89.  VELOCITY  OF  THE  BLOOD-STREAM. — 
Methods :  (1)  A.  W.  Volkmann's  Haemadromo- 
meter  (1850). — A  glass  tube  of  the  shape  of  a  hair- 
pin, 60-130  cm.  long  and  2  or  3  mm.  broad,  with 
a  scale  attached  to  it,  is  fixed  to  a  metallic  basal 
plate,  B,  so  that  each  limb  passes  to  a  three-wayed 
stop-cock.  The  basal  plate  is  perforated  along  its 
length,  and  carries  at  each  end  short  cannula?,  c,c, 
which  are  tied  into  the  ends  of  a  divided  artery. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  first  filled  with  salt  solu- 
tion. The  stop-cocks  are  moved  simultaneously, 
as  they  are  attached  to  a  toothed  wheel,  and  have 
at  first  the  position  given  in  fig.  125,  I,  so  that 
the  blood  simply  Hows  through  the  passage  in  the 
basal  piece,  i.e.,  directly  from  one  end  of  the  artery 
to  the  other.  II'  at  a  given  moment  the  stop-cock 
is  turned  in  the  direction  indicated  in  fig.  125,  II, 
the  blood  has  to  pass  through  the  glass  tube,  and 
the  time  it  takes  to  make  the  circuit  is  noted ; 
and  as  the  length  of  the  tube  is  known,  we  can 
easily  calculate  the  velocity  of  the  blood.  The 
method  has  very  obvious  defects  arising  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  tube  ;  the  introduction  of  such 
a  tube  olfers  new  resistance,  while  there  are  no 
respiratory  or  pulse-variations  observable  in  the 
stream  in  the  glass  tube. 


Y 

Fig.  126. 

5  Ludwig  and  Dogiel's  rheo- 
meter.  X,  Y,  axis  of 
rotation ;  A,  B.  glass 
bulbs  ;  h,  h,  cannula; 
inserted  in  the  divided 


artery ;  c,  c, ,  rotates  on 
g,f;  c,  d,  tubes. 


r 

Fig.  125. 

Volkmann's  hsemadromometer  (B).    I,  blood  flows  from  artery  to 
artery  ;  1 1,  blood  must  pass  through  the  glass  tube  of  B  ;  c,  c, 
cannulce  for  the  divided  artery.  • 
Volkmann  found  the  velocity  in  the  carotid  (dog)  =  205  to  357  mm.  [10-12  inches] ; 
carotid  (horse)  =  306  ;  maxillary  (horse)  =  232;  metatarsal  =  56  mm.  per  second. 

(2)  C.  Ludwig  and  Dogiel  (1867)  devised  a  "stromuhr"  or  rheometer  lor 
measuring  the  amount  of  blood  which  passed  through  an  artery  in  a  given  time 
(fig.  126). 
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It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  A  and  B,  of  exactly  the  same  capacity.  These  bulbs  com- 
municate with  each  other  above,  their  lower  ends  being  fixed  by  means  of  the  tubes,  c  and  d, 
to  the  metal  disc,  e,  cv.  This  disc  rotates  round  the  axis,  X,  Y,  so  that,  after  a  complete 
revolution,  the  tube  C  communicates  with/,  and  d  with  g  ;  /and  g  are  provided  with  horizontally 
placed  cannuhe,  h  and  k,  which  are  tied  into  the  ends  of  the  divided  artery.  The  cannula  h  is 
fixed  in  the  central  end,  and  k  in  the  peripheral  end  of  the  artery  (e.g.,  carotid) ;  the  bulb,  A, 
is  tilled  with  oil,  and  B  with  defibrinated  blood ;  at  a  certain  moment  the  communication 
through  h  is  opened,  the  blood  Hows  in,  driving  the  oil  before  it,  and  passes  into  B,  while  the 
defibrinated  blood  Hows  through  k  into  the  peripheral  part  of  the  artery.  As  soon  as  the  oil 
reaches  m — a  moment  which  is  instantly  noted,  or,  what  is  better,  inscribed  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder — the  bulbs,  A,  B,  are  rotated  upon  the  axis  X,  Y,  so  that  B  comes  to  occupy  the 
position  of  A.  The  same  experiment  is  repeated,  and  can  be  continued  for  a  long  time.  The 
quantity  of  blood  which  passes  in  the  unit  of  time  (1  sec.)  is  calculated  from  the  time  necessary 
to  fill  the  bulb  with  blood.    Important  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  this  instrument. 

[Suppose  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  to  be  5000  cubic  millimetres,  and  that  it  was  filled  in 
10  sees.,  then  500  cubic  millimetres  are  discharged  in  1  sec.    The  velocity  (V)  =  quantity  or 

volume  of  blood,  (v)  divided  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  vessel  (s),  i.e.,  V  = 


.    .,    ,..    500  cubic  millimetres 
velocity  v  = —        .  .^   =159  mm.  per  second. 


•  —  therefore  the 
s 


In  this  case  the  diameter  of  the  tube 


is  taken  as  2  mm.,  so  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  artery  is  equal  to  3  14  mm.  The  sectional 
area  is  calculated  from  the  diameter  of  the  circular  tube  by  the  following  formula :  the 

sectional  area  s=  —  d2  when  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  tube;  or  s  =  7r?,'J,  where  tt=3T416, 

r  =  radius."    Or  the  sectional  area  (s)  is  equal  to  the  d"  x  07854,  i.e.,  4  x  07854  =  3-1416. 

[As  albumose  injected  into  the  blood  prevents  it  from  coagulating  (dog),  this  fact  has  been 
turned  to  account  in  using  the  rheometer.] 

(3)  Vierordt's  Hsematachonieter  (1858)  consists  of  a  small  metal  box  (fig.'  127,  I)  with  parallel 
glass  sides.    To  the  narrow  sides  of  the  box  are  fitted  an 'inlet  e,  and  ah  exit  cannula,  a.  In 


imn  hi 

f  ll 

Fig.  127. 

I.  Vierordt's  haematachometer.     A,  glass  •  a    entrant    «    ov;t  i  ,  , 

c "  u  ^A^^^^i^Js^; 
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I. 


Fig. 


128. 


I.  Scheme  of  the  pliotoliaematachometer  ;  II. 
Pitot's  tube. 


current,  which  causes  the  pendulum  to  vibrate, 
and  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  can  be  read 
oil  on  a  scale,  S,  S.  G  is  an  arrangement  to 
permit  the  instrument  to  be  held.  Both 
this  and  the  former  instrument  are  tested 
beforehand  with  a  stream  of  water  sent 
through  them  with  varying  velocities. 

The  curve  of  the  velocity  may  be  written 
off  on  a  smoked  glass  plate,  moving  parallel 
with  the  index  b.  The  dromograph  curve, 
III,  shows  the  primary  elevation,  P,  and  the 
dicrotic  elevation  R. 

(5)  Cybulski's  Photohaematachometer.  

When  fluid  flows  into  a  tube  (fig.  128,  II, 
de)  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  manometer  p  than  in 
m.  The  tube  my  indicates  the  lateral  pres- 
sure, but  px  gives  this  plus  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  (p.  103).  The  velocity  of  the 
current  may  be  estimated  from  the  difference 
in  the  level  in  the  two  tubes. 

Pitot's  tube  as  used  by  Cybulski  is  bent  at 
a  right  angle  (I,  cp),  the  end  c  being  in- 
serted and  tied  into  the  central,  and  p  into 
the  peripheral,  part  of  a  divided  artery.  As 
the  blood  flows  through  the  tube,  the  blood 
rises  higher  in  a  than  b. 

To  avoid  having  the  manometers  a  and  b 
too  long,  they  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  capillary  tube  filled  with  ah-  and 
provided  above  with  a  stop-cock  i.  The 
blood  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  li  eight  of  1 
and  2,  the  stop-cock  i  is  closed,  and  practi- 
cally an  air-manometer  is  made,  which  shows 
a  marked  difference  in  the  level  of  the  blood 
of  the  two  tubes.  The  level  of  the  blood 
in  1  and  2  is  continually  changed  by  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  those  of  respira- 
tion, and  these  variations  are  photographed 
by  means  of  a  camera  n  with  a  rapidly 
moving  plate,  K. 


Fig. 


C  shows  a  curve  obtained  from  the  carotid  of  a  dog.  The  velocity  of 
the  current  at  lx-l  =238  mm.,  in  the  phase  2x-2  =  225  mm.,  and  at  3^3  =  177 
mm.  The  velocity  is  greatest  at  the  end  of  inspiration  and  the  beginning  of  ex- 
piration. Asphyxia  increases  it  at  first.  Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  increases  it, 
while  stimulation  of  this  nerve  diminishes  it.  Section  of  the  vagi  increases  the 
velocity,  while  their  stimulation  of  course  diminishes  it. 

90.  VELOCITY  OF  THE  BLOOD— (1)  Division  of  Vessels.— Arteries.— 

In  estimating  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
sectional  area  of  ail  the  branches  of  the  aorta  becomes  greater  as  we  proceed  from 
the  aorta  towards  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  capillary  area  is  700  times  greater 
than  the  sectional  area  of  the  aorta.  As  the  veins  join  and  form  larger  trunks, 
the  venous  area  gradually  becomes  smaller,  but  the  sectional  area  of  the  venous 
orifices  at  the  heart  is  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  arterial  orifices.  [We 
may  represent  the  result  as  two  cones  placed  base  to  base  (fig.  129),  the  basi  s 
meeting  in  the  capillary  area.  The  sectional  area  of  the  venous  orifice  (V)  is  repre- 
sented larger  than  that  of  the  arterial  (A).  The  increased  sectional  area  influences 
the  velocity  of  the  blood-current,  while  the  resistance  affects  the  pressure.] 

(2)  Sectional  Area. — An  equal  quantity  of  blood  must  pass  through  every  section 
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«  a  ■  lotnw  astern  through  the  pulmonic  as  well  as  through  the  systemic 
of  thecirculat.  ry  s;  yStem     ,  mustpass  through  the  pulmonary 

S£S  I^rt nothing  the  very  unequal  blood-pressure  in  these  two 

Tsflumen  or  Sectional  Area. -The  velocity  of  the  current,  therefore,  in 
various  sections  of  the  vessels,  must  be  inversely  as  their  sectional  area. 

747capmaries.-Hence  the  velocity  must  diminish  very  considerably  as  we 
pass  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  the  pul- 
monary artery  towards  the  capillaries,  so  that 
the  velocity  in  the  capillaries  of  mammals 
=  0-8  millimetre  per  sec.  j  frog  =  0-53  ;  man 
=  0-6to0-9  mm.  [average  2  inches  per  minute]. 
According  to  A.  W.  Volkmann,  the  blood  m 
mammalian  capillaries  flows  500  times  slower 
than  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  so  that  the  total 
sectional  area  of  all  the  capillaries  must  be 
500  times  greater  than  that  of  the  aorta. 

Donders  found  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  129> 

flip  small  afferent  arteries  to  be  10  times  faster  .     ,  '        .         •  i 

tlie  small  aneieiit     uujw  Scheme  of  the  sectional  area.    A,  arterial, 

than  m  the  capillaries.  and  Vj  venous  orifice.    The  common 

Veins.— The  current  becomes  accelerated  macs  are  an  exception  ;  the  sum  of 

in  the  veins,  but  in  the  larger  trunks  it  is  their  sectional  areas  is  less  than  that  of 

0-5  to  0  75  times  less  than  in  the  correspond-  the  aorta  ;  the  sections  of  the  four  pul- 
monary veins  are  together  less  than 

ing  arteries.  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

(5)  Mean  Blood-Pressure.— The  velocity  1 

of  the  blood  does  not  depend  upon  the  mean  blood-pressure,  so  that  it  may  be 
the  same  in  congested  and  in  anaemic  parts. 

(6)  Difference  of  Pressure.— On  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  in  any  section  of 
a  vessel  is  dependent  on  the  difference  of  the  pressure  which  exists  at  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  end  of  that  particular  section  of  a  blood-vessel ;  it  depends, 
therefore,  on  (1)  the  vis  a  tergo  (i.e.,  the  action  of  the  heart),  and  (2)  on  the  amount 
of  the  resistance  at  the  periphery  (dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  small  vessels). 

Corresponding  to  the  smaller  difference  in  the  arterial  and  venous  pressure  in  the  foetus  (§  85), 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  less  in  this  case  {Cohnstcin  and  Zuiitz). 

(7)  Pulsatory  Acceleration. — With  every  pulse-beat  a  corresponding  acceleration 
of  the  blood-current  (as  well  as  of  the  blood-pressure)  takes  place  in  the  arteries 
(pp.  144,  151).  In  large  vessels  Vierordt  found  the  increase  of  the  velocity  during 
the  systole  to  be  greater  by  \  to  \  than  the  velocity  during  the  diastole.  The 
variations  in  the  velocity  caused  by  the  heart-beat  are  recorded  in  fig.  127,  III, 
obtained  by  Chauveau's  dromograph  from  the  carotid  of  a  horse.  The  velocity 
curve  corresponds  with  a  sphygmogram — P  represents  the  primary  elevation  and 
R  the  dicrotic  wave.  This  acceleration,  as  well  as  the  pulse,  disappears  in  the 
capillaries.  A  pulsatory  acceleration,  more  rapid  during  its  first  phase,  is  observable 
in  the  small  arteries,  although  the  arteries  themselves  are  not  distended  thereby. 

(8)  Respiratory  Effect. — Every  inspiration  retards  the  velocity  in  the  arteries, 
every  expiration  aids  it  somewhat  j  but  the  value  of  these  agencies  is  very  small. 

If  we  compare  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  effect  of  the  respiration  on  the  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  on  the  blood-stream  (§  60),  it  is  clear  that  respiration 
favours  the  blood-stream,  and  so  does  artificial  respiration.  When  artificial  respiration  is  inter- 
rupted, the  blood-stream  becomes  slower  (Dogiel).  If  the  suspension  of  respiration  lasts  some- 
what longer,  the  current  is  again  accelerated  on  account  of  the  dyspneeic  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  (Hcidcnhain)  (§  371,  I.). 

(9)  Modifying  Conditions.— Many  circumstances  affect  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins.    There  are  regular  variations  in  the  large  veins  near  the  heart 
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due  fco  the  redirection  and  the  movements  of  the  heart  (§§50  and  GO)  (2)  Irreqular 
variations  due  to  pressure,  e.p.,  from  contracting  muscles  (§  87),  friction  on  bhe 
skin  in  the  direction  or  against  the  direction  of  the  venous  current;  the  position 
ota  limb  or  of  the  body.  The  pump-like  action  of  the  veins  of  the  groin  0I1 
moving  the  leg  has  been  referred  to  (§  87).  When  the  lower  limb  is  extended  and 
rotated  outwards,  the  femoral  vein  in  the  iliac  fossa  collapses,  owing  to  an  internal 
negative  pressure  ;  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  and  raised,  it  fills  under  a  positive 
pressure  (Braune).    A  similar  condition  obtains  in  walking 

91.  CAPACITY  OF  THE  VENTRICLES.  — Vierordt  calculated  the  capacity  of  the  left 
vent  ricle  from  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream,  and  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  per  second 
by  the  right  carotid,  right  subclavian,  the  t  wo  coronary  arteries,  and  the  aorta  below  the  origin 
ot  the  innominate  artery.  He  estimated  that  with  every  systole  of  the  heart,  172  cubic  centi- 
metres (equal  to  180  grams)  of  blood  were  discharged  into  the  aorta  ;  this,  therefore  must  be 
the  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle  (compare  §  83). 

92.  THE  DUKATION  OF  THE  CIRCULATION.— The  time  required  by  the 
blood  to  make  a  complete  circuit  through  the  course  of  the  circulation  was  first  de- 
termined by  Hering  (1829)  in  the  horse.  He  injected  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  into  a  special  vein,  and  ascertained  (by  means  of  ferric  chloride) 
when  this  substance  appeared  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  corresponding,-  vein  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  ferrocyanide  may  also  be  injected  into  the 
central  or  cardiac  end  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  time  noted  at  which  its  presence 
is  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  same  vein.  Vierordt  (1858) 
improved  this  method  by  placing  under  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  opposite  side 
a  rotating  disc,  on  which  was  fixed  a  number  of  cups  at  regular  intervals.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  potassuim  ferrocyanide  is  detected  by  adding  ferric  chloride 
to  the  serum  which  separates  from  the  samples  of  blood  after  they  have  stood  for 
a  time.  The  duration  of  the  circulation  is  as  follows  : — 
Horse,    .       .31*5  seconds. 


Dog,      .       .16  7 


Eledgehog,  .    7  "61  seconds. 
Cat,     .       .6-69  „ 
Goose,         .  10-86 


Dunk,  .       .    10-64  seconds. 
Buzzard,      .      6 '73  ,, 
Fowl,  .       .5-17  ,, 


Rabbit,  .       .      7-79  ,, 

Results. — When  these  numbers  are  compared  with  the  frequency  of  the  normal 
pulse-beat  in  the  corresponding  animals,  the  following  deductions  are  obtained  : — 

(1)  The  mean  time  required  for  the  circulation  is  accomplished  during  27  heart- 
beats, i.e.,  for  man  =  32-2  seconds,  supposing  the  heart  to  beat  72  times  per 
minute. 

(2)  Generally,  the  mean  time  for  the  circulation  in  two  warm-blooded  animals 
is  inversely  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse-beats. 

Modifying  Conditions. — The  time  is  influenced  by  the  following  factors  : — 

1.  Long  vascular  channels  {e.g.,  from  the  metatarsal  vein  of  one  foot  to  the  other  foot)  re- 
quire a  longer  time  than  short  channels  (as  between  the  jugulars).  The  difference  may  be  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  time  required  to  complete  the  entire  circuit. 

2.  In  young  animals  (with  shorter  vascular  channels  and  higher  pulse-rate)  the  time  is 
shorter  than  in  old  animals. 

3.  Rapid  and  energetic  cardiac  contractions  (as  during  muscular  exercise)  diminish  the  time. 
Hence  rapid  and  at  the  same  time  less  energetic  contractions  (as  after  section  of  both  vngi),  and 
slow  but  vigorous  systoles  (e.g.,  after  slight  stimulation  of  the  vagus)  have  no  effect. 

C.  Vierordt  estimated  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  man  in  the  following  manner  :— In  all 
warm-blooded  animals,  27  systoles  correspond  to  the  time  for  completing  the  circulation. 
Hence,  the  total  mass  of  the  blood  must  be  equal  to  27  times  the  rapacity  of  the  ventricle,  i.e., 
in  man,  187-5  grms.  x27  =  5062'5  grms.  This  is  equal  to  TV  of  the  body-weight  in  a  person 
weighing  65 '8  kilos,  (compare  §  40). 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  salt  used  is  to  some  extent  poisonous,  but  Hermann  uses  the 
corresponding  innocuous  soda  salt  (25  per  cent.). 

Pathological.— The  duration  of  the  circulation  seems  to  be  increased  during  septic  fever 

(E.  JVolffl 

93.  WORK  OF  THE  HEART. — The  left  ventricle  expels  0-188  kilo,  of  blood 
with  each  systole,  and  in  doing  so  it  overcomes  the  pressure  in  the  aorta,  which  is 
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equal  to  a  column  of  blood  3-21  metres  in  height.  [The  amount  of  blood  expelled 
from  each  ventricle  during  the  systole  is  about  188  grms.  (8  oz  ).  It  is  fo  roe  out 
against  a  pressure  of  250  mm.  Hg.  =  3-21  metres  of  blood.]  The  work  of  the  heart 
at  each  systole  is  0-188  x  3-21  =  0-604  kilogram-metre  If  the  number  of  beats 
=  75  per  minute,  then  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  m  24  hours  =  (0  604  x 
75  x  60x24)  =  65  230  kilogram-metres;  while  the  "work"  done  by  the  right 
ventricle  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  left,  and  therefore  =  21,740  kilogram- 
metres  Both  ventricles  do  work  equal  to  86,970  kilogram-metres.  A  work- 
man during  eight  hours  produces  300,000  kilogram-metres,  i.e.,  about  four  times 
as  much  as°the  heart.  As  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  heart  is  consumed  m  over- 
coming the  resistance  within  the  circulation,  or  rather  is  converted  into  heat, 
the  body  must  be  partly  warmed  thereby— (425 '5  gram-metres  are  equal  to  1 
heat-unit,  i.e.,  the  force  required  to  raise  425"5  grams  to  the  height  of  1  metre 
may  lie  made  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  cubic  centimetre  of  water  1°  C).  So 
that  204,000  "  heat-units  "  are  obtained  from  the  transformation  of  the  daily 
kinetic  energy  of  the  heart. 

One  gram  of  coal  when  burned  yields  8080  heat-units,  so  that  the  heart  yields 
as  much  energy  per  day  for  heating  the  body  as  if  about  25  grams  of  coal  were 
burned  within  it  to  produce  heat. 

94.  BLOOD-CURRENT  IN  THE  SMALLER  VESSELS. — Methods. — The 

most  important  observations  for  this  purpose  are  made  by  means  of  the  microscope 
on  transparent  parts  of  living  animals.  Malpighi  was  the  first  to  observe  the  cir- 
culation in  this  way  in  the  lung  of  a  frog  (1661). 

The  following  parts  have  been  employed  :  The  tails  of  tadpoles  and  small  fishes ;  the  web, 
tongue,  mesentery,  and  lungs  of  curarised  fro^s  ;  the  wing  of  the  bat  ;  the  third  eyelid  of  the 
pigeon  or  fowl  ;  the  mesentery ;  the  vessels  of  the  liver  of  frogs  and  newts,  pia  mater  of  rabbits, 
the  skin  on  the  belly  of  the  frog,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  human  lip 
{Hater's  Cheilangioscope,  1879)  ;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids.  All  these  may  be 
examined  by  reflected  light. 

[Holmgren's  Method. — In  studying  the  circulation  in  the  frog's  lung,  it  must  be  inflated. 
A  cannula  with  a  bulge  on  its  free  end  is  placed  in  the  laiynx,  while  to  the  other  end  is  fixed  a 
piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing.  The  lung  is  inflated  and  then  the  caoutchouc  tube  is  closed,  after 
which  the  lung  is  placed  in  a  chamber  with  glass  above  and  below,  and  examined  microscopically.] 

[Entoptical  appearances  of  the  circulation  (Purkinje,  1815).  Under  certain  conditions  a 
person  may  detect  the  movement  of  the  blood-corpuscles  within  the  blood-vessels  of  his  own 
eye.  The  best  method  is  that  of  Rood,  viz.,  to  look  at  the  sky  through  a  dark  blue  glass,  or 
through  several  pieces  of  cobalt  glass  placed  over  each  other  (Helmhollz).] 

Form  and  Arrangement  of  Capillaries. — Rcgaiding  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  capil- 
aries,  we  find  that — 

1.  The  diameter  which,  in  the  finest,  permits  only  the  passage  of  single  corpuscles  in  a  row — 
one  behind  the  other— may  vary  from  fi  p  to  20  p,  so  that  two  or  more  corpuscles  may  move 
abreast  when  the  capillary  is  at  its  widest.  [The  capillaries  are  relatively  wide  in  the  lungs, 
and  narrow  in  the  brain,  retina,  and  liver.] 

2.  The  length  is  about  0"5  mm.    They  terminate  in  small  veins. 

3.  The  number  is  very  variable,  and  the  capillaries  are  most  numerous  in  those  tissues  where 
the  metabolism  is  most  active,  as  in  the  lungs,  liver,  muscles— less  numerous  where  the  meta- 
bolism is  slight,  as  in  the  sclerotic  and  in  the  nerve-trunks.  [Many  tissues  are  devoid  of  blood- 
vessels, e.g.,  the  cornea,  nails,  hairs.] 

4.  They  form  numerous  anastomoses,  and  give  rise  to  networks,  whose  form  and  arrangement 
are  largely  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tissue  elements  themselves.  They  form 
simple  loops  in  the  skin,  and  polygonal  networks  in  the  serous  membranes,  and  on  the  surface 
ot  many  gland  tubes;  they  occur  in  the  form  of  elongated  networks,  with  short  connecting 
branches  in  muscle  and  nerve,  as  well  as  between  the  straight  tubules  of  the  kidney;  they  con- 
verge rurally  towards  a  central  point  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  and  form  arches  in  the  Free 
margins  of  the  ins,  and  on  the  limit  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 

[Direct  Termination  of  Arteries  in  Veins. -Arteries  sometimes  terminate  directly  in  veins, 
without  the  intervention  of  capillaries,  e.g.,  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  in  the  terminal  phalanges 
ot  the  lingers  and  toes  in  man  and  some  animals,  in  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the  penis.  They 
may  he  regarded  as  secondary  channels  which  protect  the  circulation  of  adjacent  parts,  and  thev 
may  also  be  related  to  the  heat-regulating  mechanisms  of  peripheral  pa.  ts' (//«'/''/').] 
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In  connection  with  the  termination  of  arteries  in  capillaries,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  if  the 
arterioles  are  terminal  arteries,  i.e.,  if  they  do  not  form  any  further  anastomoses  with  other 
similar  arterioles,  but  terminate  directly  in  capillaries,  and  thus  only  communicate  by  capillaries 
with  neighbouring  arterioles— or  the  arteries  may  anastomose  with  other  arteries  just  before 
they  break  up  into  capillaries.  This  distinction  is  important  in  connection  with  the  nutrition 
of  parts  supplied  by  such  arteries  (Cohnheim). 

Capillary  Circulation. — On  observing  "the  capillary  circulation,  we  notice  that 
the  red  corpuscles  move  only  in  the  axis  of  the  current  (axial  current),  while  the 
lateral  transparent  plasma-current  flowing  on  each  side  of  this  central  thread  is 
free  from  these  corpuscles.  [The  axial  current  is  the  more  rapid.]  This  plasma 
layer  or  "  Poiseuille's  space  "  is  seen  in  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  where  4  are 
taken  up  with  the  axial  current,  and  the  plasma  layer  occupies  ^  on  each  side  of  it 
(fig.  130).  A  great  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  move  in  this 
layer.  It  is  much  less  distinct  in  the  capillaries.  Rud.  Wagner  stated  that  it  is 
absent  in  the  finest  vessels  of  the  lung  and  gills  [although  Gunning  was  unable  to 
confirm  this  statement].  The  coloured  corpuscles  move  in  the  smallest  capillaries 
in  single  file  one  after  the  other ;  in  the  larger  vessels,  several  corpuscles  may 
move  abreast,  with  a  gliding  motion,  and  in  their  course  they  may  turn  over  and 
even  be  twisted  if  any  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  blood-stream.  As  a  general 
rule,  in  these  vessels  the  movement  is  uniform,  but  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  vessel  it 
may  partly  be  retarded  and  partly  accelerated.  Where  a  vessel  divides,  not 
unfrequently  a  corpuscle  remains  upon  the  projecting  angle  of  the  division,  and  is 
doubled  over  it  so  that  its  ends  project  into  the  two  branches  of  the  tube.  There  it 
may  remain  for  a  time,  until  it  is  dislodged,  when  it  soon  regains  its  original  form  on 
account  of  its  elasticity.  Not  unfrequently  we  see  a  red  corpuscle  becoming  bent 
where  two  vessels  meet,  but  on  all  occasions  it  rapidly  regains  its  original  form. 
This  is  a  good  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  The  motion 
of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is  quite  different  in  character;  they  roll  directly 
on  the  vascular  wall,  moistened  on  their  peripheral  zone  by  the  plasma  in 
Poiseuille's  space,  their  other  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  thread  of  coloured 
corpuscles  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  Schklarewsky  (1868)  has  shown  by 
physical  experiments  that  the  particles  of  least  specific  gravity  in  all  capillaries 
{e.g.,  of  glass)  are  pressed  toward  the  wall,  while  those  of  greater  specific  gravity 
remain  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  [Graphite  and  particles  of  carmine  were  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  caused  to  circulate  through  capillary  tubes  placed  under  a 
microscope,  when  the  graphite  kept  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  the  carmine 
moved  in  the  layer  next  the  wall  of  the  tube.] 

When  the  colourless  corpuscles  reach  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  they  must  roll  along, 
partly  on  account  of  their  surface  being  sticky,  whereby  they  readily  adhere  to  the 
vessel,  and  partly  because  one  surface  is  directed  towards  the  axis  of  the  vessel 
where  the  movement  is  most  rapid,  and  where  they  receive  impulses  directly  from 
the  rapidly  moving  coloured  blood-corpuscles  (Donders).  The  rolling  motion  is  not 
always  uniform ;  not  unfrequently  it  is  retrograde  in  direction,  which  seems  to  be 
due  to  an  irregular  adherence  to  the  vascular  wall.  Their  slower  movement  (10  to 
12  times  slower  than  the  red  corpuscles)  is  partly  due  to  their  stickiness,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that,  as  they  are  placed  near  the  wall,  a  large  part  of  their  surface  lies  in 
the  peripheral  threads  of  the  fluid,  which  of  course  move  more  slowly  (in  fact,  the 
layer  of  fluid  next  the  wall  is  passive — p.  104). 

[D.  J.  Hamilton  finds  that  when  a  frogs  web  is  examined  in  a  vertical  position,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  leucocytes  float  on  the  upper  surface,  and  only  a  few  on  the  lower  surface 
of  a  small  blood-vessel.  In  experiments  to  determine  why  the  coloured  corpuscles  float  or  glide 
exclusive  y  n  the  axial  stream,  while  a  great  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  leucocytes  roll  in  he 
Sheraf  layers,  Hamilton  ascertained  that  the  nearer  the  suspended  body  approaches  to  the 
S  i  n  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed,  the  more  it  tends  to  occupy  the  cento  ol 
t Fie  s trea  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  separation  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in 
^^tingfliddbX  to  the  colour  ess  corpuscles  being  specifically  lighter,  and  the  coloured 
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either  of  M  or  of  ^^^^  ^X^^^X 
controverts  the  statement  ot  Sehklaieusk)  ,  mo ne  m  experiments  point  to  the 

^Sm!:^ 

"fiXJ  vUeL3  formed  in  the  incubated  egg,  as  well  as  in  young  tadpoles,  the  movement 
of  SJmdSSJ Tthe  heart  occurs  in  jerks  (SpJz— 1768). 

The  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  influenced  by  the  diameter  of  the  vessels,  which 
unde^o  periodic  changes  of  calibre.  This  change  occurs  not  only  in  vessels  pro- 
ffi^S  muscular  fibres,  but  also  in  the  capillaries  winch  vary  m  diameter, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cells  composing  their  walls  (p.  110).  _ 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  Mood  is  of  importance;  when  it  is  increased,  the 
circulation  is  facilitated  and  accelerated  (§  62).  «.■«,„«,*"• 

The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  pulmonary  than  in  the  systemic 
capillaries ;  so  that  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  less  than 
that  of  all  the  systemic  capillaries. 

95  DIAPEDESIS.  — If  the  circulation  be  studied  in  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery  we  may 
observe  colourless  corpuscles  passing  out  of  the  vessels  in  greater  or  less  numbers  (fig.  130). 
Mere  contact  with  the  air  suffices  to  excite  slight  inflammation  At  first  the  colourless  cor- 
puscles in  the  plasma-space  move  more  slowly  ;  several  accumulate  near  each  other,  and  adhere 
to  the  walls  ;— soon  they  bore  into  the  wall, 
ultimately  they  pass  quite  through  it,  and  may 
wander  for  a  distance  into  the  perivascular  tis- 
sues. It  is  doubtful  whether  they  pass  through 
the  so-called  "stomata"  which  exist  between 
the  endothelial  cells.orwhether  they  simply  pass 
through  the  cement  substance  between  the  en- 
dothelial cells  (p.  108).  This  process  is  called 
diapedesis,  and  consists  of  several  acts  :— {a) 
The  adhesion  of  colourless  corpuscles  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessel  (after  moving  more  slowly 
along  the  wall  up  to  this  point),  (b)  They  send 
processes  into  and  through  the  vascular  wall. 
(c)  The  body  of  the  cell  is  drawn  after  or  follows 
the  processes,  whereby  the  corpuscle  appears 
constricted  in  the  centre  (fig.  130,  c).  (cd)  The 
complete  passage  of  the  corpuscle  through  the 
wall,  and  its  farther  motion  in  virtue  of  its  own 
amceboid  movements.  Hering  observed  that  in 
large  vessels  with  perivascular  lymph-spaces,  the 
corpuscles  passed  into  the  spaces,  hence  cells 
are  found  in  lymph  before  it  has  passed  through 
lymphatic  glands.    The  cause  of  the  diapedesis 


Fig.  130. 

Small  vessel  of  a  frog's  mesentery  showing 
diapedesis.  w,  w,  vascular  walls  ;  a,  a, 
Poiseuille's  space  ;  r,  r,  red  corpuscles  ;  I,  I, 
colourless  corpuscles  adhering  to  the  wall, 
and  c,  c,  in  various  stages  of  extrusion  ;  /,  /, 
extruded  corpuscles. 


is  partly  due  to  the  independent  locomotion  of 
the  corpuscles,  and  it  is  partly  a  physical  act,  viz.,  a  filtration  of  the  colloid  mass  of  the  cell 
under  the  force  of  the  blood-pressure  (Hering) — in  the  latter  respect  depending  upon  the  intra- 
vascular pressure  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream.  Hering  regards  this  process,  and  even 
the  passage  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  through  the  vascular  wall,  as  a  normal  process.  The  red 
corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  vessels  when  the  venous  outflow  is  obstructed,  which  also  causes  the 
transudation  of  plasma  through  the  vascular  wall.  The  plasma  carries  the  coloured  corpuscles 
along  with  it,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  passage  through  the  wall  they  assume  extraordinary 
shapes,  owing  to  the  tension  put  upon  them,  regaining  their  shape  as  soon  as  they  pass  out 
(Cbhnheim).  This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  described  by  Waller  in  1846.  It  was  redescribed 
by  Cohnheim,  and  according  to  him  tho  out-wandering  is  a  sign  of  inflammation,  and  the 
colourless  corpuscles  which  accumulate  in  the  tissues  arc  to  be  regarded  as  true  pus-corpuscles, 
which  may  undergo  further  increase  by  division. 

Inflammation  and  Stasis. — When  a  strong  stimulus  acts  on  a  vascular  part,  hypereemic  redness 
ami  swelling  occur.  Microscopic  observation  shows  that  the  capillaries  and  the  small  vessels 
arc  dilated  and  overfilled  with  blood-corpuscles  ;  in  some  cases,  a  temporary  narrowing  precedes 
the  dilatation  ;  simultaneously  the  velocity  of  the  stream  changes,  rarely  there  is  a  temporary 
acceleration,  mure  frequently  it  becomes  slower.  If  the  action  of  the  stimulus  or  irritant  be  con- 
tinued, the  retardation  becomes  considerable,  the  stream  moves  in  jerks,  then  follows  a  to-and- 
fro  movement  of  the  blood-column— a  sign  that  stagnation  has  taken  place  in  other  vascular 
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areas.    At  last  the  b]  l-stream  comes  completely  to  a  .standstill— stasis— and  the  blood-vessels 

arc  plugged  with  Mood-corpuscles.  Numerous  colourless  blood-corpuscles  arc  found  in  the 
stationary  Mood.  Whilst  these  various  processes  are  taking  place,  the  colourless  corpuscles- 
more  rarely  the  red— pass  out  of  the  vessels.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  stasis  may 
disappear.  The  swelling  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inflamed  parts  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  exudation  of  plasma,  into  the  .surrounding  tissues. 

96.  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  VEINS. — In  the  smallest 
veins  coming  from  the  capillaries  the  blood-stream  is  more  rapid  than  in  the 
capillaries  themselves,  but  less  so  than  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  stream 
is  uniform,  and  if  no  other  conditions  interfered  with  it,  the  venous  stream 
towards  the  heart  ought  to  be  uniform,  but  many  circumstances  affect  the  stream 
m  different  parts  of  its  course.  Amongst  these  are: — (1)  The  relative  laxness, 
great  disfensibility,  and  the  ready  compressibility  of  the  walls,  even  of  the  thickest 
veins.  (2)  The  incomplete  filling  of  the  veins,  which  does  not  amount  to  any  con- 
siderable distention  of  their  Avails.  (3)  The  numerous  and  free  anastomoses  between 
adjoining  veins,  not  only  between  veins  lying  in  the  same  plane,  but  also  between 
superficial  and  deep  veins.  Hence,  if  the  course  of  the  blood  be  obstructed  in  one 
direction,  it  readily  finds  another  outlet.  (4)  The  presence  of  numerous  valves 
which  permit  the  blood-stream  to  move  only  in  a  centripetal  direction.  They  are 
absent  from  the  smallest  veins,  and  are  most  numerous  in  those  of  middle  size. 

Position  of  Valves. — The  venous  valves  always  have  two  pouches,  and  are  placed  at  definite 
intervals,  which  correspond  to  the  1,  2,  3,  or  nth  power  of  a  certain  "fundamental  distance," 
which  is  =  7  mm.  for  the  lower  extremity  and  5 '5  mm.  for  the  upper.  Many  of  the  original 
valves  disappear.  On  the  proximal  side  of  every  valve  a  lateral  branch  opens  into  the  vein, 
while  on  the  distal  side  of  each  branch  lies  a  valve.  The  same  is  true  for  the  lymphatics 
{K.  Bardeleben). 

Effect  of  Pressure. — As  soon  as  pressure  is  applied  to  the  veins,  the  next  lowest 
valves  close,  and  those  immediately  above  the  seat  of  pressure  open  and  allow  the 
blood  to  move  freely  toward  the  heart.  The  pressure  may  be  exerted  from 
without,  as  by  anything  placed  against  the  body  ;  the  thickened  contracted  muscles, 
especially  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  compress  the  veins.  That  the  blood  flows  out 
of  a  divided  vein  more  rapidly  when  the  muscles  contract  is  shown  during  vene- 
section. If  the  muscles  are  kept  contracted,  the  venous  blood  passing  out  of  the 
muscles  collects  in  the  passive  parts,  e.g.,  in  the  cutaneous  veins.  The  pulsatile 
pressure  of  the  arteries  accompanying  the  veins  favours  the  venous  current.  From 
a  hydrostatic  point  of  view  the  valves  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  they  serve 
to  divide  the  column  of  blood  into  segments  {e.g.,  in  the  crural  vein  in  the  erect 
attitude),  so  that  the  fine  blood-vessels  in  the  foot  are  not  subjected  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  veins. 

The  velocity  of  the  venous  blood  has  been  measured  directly  (with  the  luemadromometer  and 
the  rheometer— 8  89).  Volkmann  found  it  to  be  225  mm.  per  sec.  in  the  jugular  vein.  Red 
observed  that  2*  times  more  blood  flowed  from  an  arterial  orifice  than  from  a  venous  orifice  of 
the  same  size  The  velocity  of  the  venous  current  obviously  depends  upon  the  sectional  area  of 
the  vessel  Borelli  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  venous  system  to  be  4  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  arterial ;  while,  according  to  Haller,  the  ratio  is  9  to  4. 

Larffe  Veins  —As  we  proceed  from  the  small  veins  towards  the  venae  cava,  the 
sectional  area  of  the  veins,  taken  as  a  whole,  becomes  less,  so  that  the  velocity  of 
'the  current  increases  in  the  same  ratio.  The  velocity  of  the  current  m  the  venae 
cava  may  be  about  half  of  that  in  the  aorta  {Haller).  As  the  pulmonary  veins 
arc  narrower  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood  moves  more  rapidly  m  the 
former. 

Q7  SOUNDS  WITHIN  ARTERIES. -The  sounds  produced  within  arteries  are  speaking 
r  S  St  0f  view,  only  noises  or  bruits.    Still,  following  Skoda's  lead  they  are 

from  a  physical  point  o^ J)^J  Clinically,  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  'tones, 
spoken  of  by  .1  ij  u. xn^as    tones  y,         ^  ^  s(nmds_c,)n.      Illh„K  ,„  dura- 

ST  and X  chSers  t   the  two  heart-sounds-Ve  heard  in  the  carotid  (Connut,  U  <nl). 
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0/ whereby  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  diminished.  Hence  one  distinguishes  : 
(1)  Spontaneous  Murmurs.,  and  (2)  Pressure  Murmurs. 

Arterial  Sounds  or  murmurs  are  readily  produced  by  pressing  upon  a  strong 
artery  e  q.  the  crural  in  the  inguinal  region,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  passage 
for  the  blood  ("stenosal  murmur").  A  fine  blood-stream  passes  with  great 
rapidity  and  force  through  this  narrow  part  into  a  wider  portion  of  the  artery 
lying  behind  the  point  of  compression.  Thus  arises  the  "pressure-stream" 
(P.  Memeyer),  or  the  " fluid  vein"  ("veine  fluide"  of  Chauveau).  The  particles 
of  the  fluid  are  thrown  into  rapid  oscillation,  and  undergo  vibratory  movements, 
and  by  their  movements  produce  the  sound  within  the  peripheral  dilated  portion 
of  the  tube.  A  sound  is  produced  in  the  fluid  by  pressure  (Gorrigan).  The 
sounds  are  not  caused  by  vibrations  of  the  vascular  Avail,  as  supposed  by 
Bouillaud. 

A  murmur  of  this  sort  is  the  "sub-clavicular  murmur"  (JRoscr),  occasionally  heard  during 
systole  in  the  subclavian  artery  ;  it  occurs  when  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  adhere  to  the  apex 
of  the  lung  (especially  in  tubercular  diseases  of  the  lungs),  whereby  the  subclavian  artery 
undergoes  a  local  constriction  due  to  its  being  made  tense  and  slightly  curved  (Friedreich). 
This  result  is  indicated  in  a  diminution  or  absence  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  radial  artery  (  Weil). 

It  is  obvious  that  arterial  murmurs  will  occur  in  the  human  body  : — (a)  When,  owing  to 
pathological  conditions,  the  arterial  tube  is  dilated  at  one  part,  into  which  the  blood-current  is 
forcibly  poured  from  the  normal  narrow  tube.  Dilatations  of  this  sort  are  called  aneurisms, 
in  which  murmurs  are  generally  audible.  (6)  When  pressure  is  exerted  upon  an  artery,  e.g. 
by  the  pressure  of  the  greatly  enlarged  arteries  during  pregnancy,  or  by  a  large  tumour  pressing 
upon  a  large  artery. 

Spontaneous  Murmurs. — lu  cases  where  no  source  of  external  pressure  is  discoverable,  and 
when  no  aneurism  is  present,  the  spontaneously  occurring  sounds  are  favoured,  when  at  the 
moment  of  arterial  rest  (cardiac  systole)  the  arterial  walls  are  distended  to  the  slightest  extent, 
and  when  during  the  movement  of  the  pulse  (cardiac  diastole)  the  tension  is  most  rapid  ( Traube, 
Weil),  i.e.,  when  the  low  systolic  minimum  tension  of  the  arterial  wall  passes  rapidly  into  the 
high  maximum  tension.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  in 
which  case  the  sounds  in  the  arteries  are  audible  over  a  wide  area.  If  the  minimum  tension  of 
the  arterial  wall  is  relatively  great,  even  during  diastole,  the  sounds  in  the  arteries  are  greatly 
diminished. 

Arterial  murmurs  are  favoured  by — (1)  Sufficient  delicacy  and  elasticity  of  the 
arterial  walls.  (2)  Diminished  peripheral  resistance,  e.g.,  an  easy  outflow  of  the 
fluid  at  the  end  of  the  stream.  (3)  Accelerated  current  in  the  vascular  system 
generally.  (4)  A  considerable  difference  of  the  pressure  in  the  narrow  and  wide 
portions  of  the  tube.    (5)  Large  calibre  of  the  arteries. 

In  normal  pulsating  arteries,  sounds  may  be  heard  especially  at  an  acute  bend  of  the  artery. 
Murmurs  of  this  sort  are  loudest  where  several  large  arteries  lie  together;  hence,  during 
pregnancy,  we  hear  the  uterine  murmur,  or  placental  bruit,  or  souffle  in  the  greatly  dilated 
uterine  arteries.  It  is  much  less  distinct  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  of  the  cord  (umbilical 
murmurs).  Similar  sounds  are  heard  through  the  thin  walls  of  the' head  of  infants,  and  a 
murmur  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  enlarged  spleen  in  ague  (Maissurianz). 

Auscultation  of  the  Normal  Pulse.— On  auscultating  the  radial  artery  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  especially  111  old  thin  persons  with  wide  arteries  and  dicrotic  pulse  one  may 
hear  two  sounds  corresponding  to  the  primary  and  dicrotic  waves. 

In  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  characteristic  sounds  may  be  heard  in  the  crural  artery. 
Ji  pressure  be  exerted  upon  the  artery,  a  double  blowing  murmur  is  heard  ;  the  first  one  is  due 
large  mass  pi  blood  being  propelled  into  the  artery  synchronously  with  the  heart-heat,  the 
second  to  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  Hows  back  into  the  heart  during  diastole  If 
no  pressure  be  exercised  two  sounds  are  heard,  and  these  seem  to  be  due  to  a  wave  propagated 
into  the  arteries  by  the  auricles  and  ventricles  respectively— compare  S  73  ho-  94  III  In 
atheroma  a  double  sound  may  sometimes  be  heard  (§  73,  2).  •  ' 

98  VENOUS  MURMURS.-!  Bruit  de  Diable. -This  sound  is  heard  above 
the  clavicles  in  the  furrow  between  the  two  heads  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  most 
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frequently  on  the  right  side,  and  in  40  pei  cent,  of  all  persons  examined.  It  is 
either  a  continuous  or  a  rhythmical  murmur,  occurring  during  the  diastole  of  the 
heart  or  during  inspiration;  it  has  a  whistling  or  rushing  character,  or  even  a 
musical  quality,  and  arises  within  the  bulb  of  the  common  jugular  vein.  When 
this  sound  is  heard  without  pressure  being  exerted  by  the  stethoscope,  it  is  a 
pathological  phenomenon.  If,  however,  pressure  be  exerted,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  person  examined  turn  his  head  to  the  opposite  side,  a  similar  sound  is 
heard  in  nearly  all  cases.  The  pathological  bruit  de  diable  occurs  especially  in 
anaemic  persons,  in  lead-poisoning,  in  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  persons,  sometimes 
in  young  persons,  and  less  frequently  in  elderly  people.  Sometimes  a  thrill  of  the 
vascular  wall  may  be  felt. 

Causes. — It  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  blood  flowing  in  from  the  relatively 
narrow  part  of  the  common  jugular  vein  into  the  wide  bulbous  portion  of  the 
vessel,  and  seems  to  occur  chiefly  when  the  walls  of  a  thin  part  of  the  vein  lie  close 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  current  must  purl  through  it.  It  is  clear  that  pressure 
from  without,  or  lateral  pressure,  as  by  turning  the  head  to  the  opposite  side,  must 
favour  its  occurrence.  Its  intensity  will  be  increased  when  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  increased,  hence  inspiration  and  the  diastolic  action  of  the  heart  (both  of 
which  assist  the  venous  current)  increase  it.  The  erect  attitude  acts  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  similar  bruit  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  heard  in  the  subclavian, 
axillary,  thyroid,  facial,  innominate  and  crural  veins,  and  superior  cava. 

II.  Regurgitant  Murmurs. — On  making  a  sudden  effort,  a  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the 
.crural  vein  during  expiration,  which  is  caused  by  a  centrifugal  current  of  blood,  owing  to  the 

incompetence  or  absence  of  the  valves  in  this  region.  If  the  valves  at  the  jugular  bulb  are  not 
tight,  there  may  be  a  bruit  with  expiration  {expiratory  jugular  vein  bruit — Hamernjk),  or 
during  the  cardiac  systole  (systolic  jugular  vein  bruit — -v.  Bamberger). 

III.  Valvular  Sounds  in  Veins. — When  the  tricuspid  valve  is  incompetent  during  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  a  large  volume  of  blood  is  propelled  backwards  into  the  vense  cavse.  The 
venous  valves  are  closed  suddenly  thereby  and  a  sound  produced.  This  occurs  at  the  bulb  or 
dilatation  on  the  jugular  vein  (v.  Bamberger),  and  in  the  crural  vein  at  the  groin  (N.  Friedreich), 
i.e.,  only  as  long  as  the  valves  are  competent.  Forced  expiration  may  cause  a  valvular  sound 
in  the  crural  vein.    No  sound  is  heard  in  the  veins  under  perfectly  normal  circumstances. 

99.  THE  VENOUS  PULSE— PHLEBOGRAM.— Methods.— A  tracing  of  the  movements  of 
a  vein,  taken  with  a  lightly  weighted  sphygmograph,  has  a  characteristic  form,  and  is  called  a 
phlebogram  (fig.  131).  In  order  to  interpret  the  various  events  of  the  phlebogram  it  is  most 
important  to  record  simultaneously  the  events  that  take  place  in  the  heart.  The  auricular  con- 
traction (compare  fig.  47)  is  synchronous  with  ab  ;  be,  with  the  ventricular  systole,  during  which 
time  the  first  sound  occurs,  whilst  a  b  is  a  presystolic  movement.  The  carotid  pulse  coincides 
nearly  with  the  apex  of  the  cardiogram,  i.e.,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  descending  limb 
of  the  phlebogram  (Riegcl). 

Occasionally  in  healthy  individuals  a  pulsatile  movement,  synchronous  with  the 
action  of  the  heart,  may  be  observed  in  the  common  jugular  vein.  It  is  either 
confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vein,  the  so-called  bulb,  or  extends  farther  up 
along  the  trunk  of  the  vein.  In  the  latter  case,  the  valves  above  the  bulb  are 
insufficient,  which  is  by  no  means  rare,  even  in  health.  The  wave-motion  passes 
from  below  upwards,  and  is  most  obvious  when  the  person  is  m  the  passive 
horizontal  position,  and  it  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  side,  because  the  right  vein 
lies  nearer  the  heart  than  the  left.  It  is  propagated  more  slowly  than  the  arterial 
pulse-wave.  The  venous  pulse  resembles  very  closely  the  tracing  of  the  cardiac 
impulse.    Compare  fig.  131,  1,  with  fig.  47. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  jugular  vein  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  right 
auricle,  and  as  the  pressure  within  it  is  low,  the  systole  of  the  right  auricle  must 
cause  a  positive  wave  to  be  propagated  towards  the  peripheral  end  of  the  jugular 
vein  Ficr.  131,  9  and  10,  are  venous  pulse-tracmgs  of  a  healthy  person  with 
insufficiency  of  the  valves  of  the  jugular  vein  In  these  curves  the  part  a  b 
corresponds  to  the  contraction  of  the  auricle.    Occasionally  tins  part  consists  of 
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two  elevations,  corresponding  to  the  contraction  of  the  atrium  and  auricle 
respectively.  As  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle  receives  an  impulse  from  the  sudden 
tension  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  synchronoics  toitli  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle, 
there  is  a  positive  wave  in  the  jugular  vein  in  lig.  131,  9  and  10,  indicated  by  b,  c. 
Lastly,  the  sudden  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  even  be  indicated  (e). 
As  the  aorta  lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  sudden  closure 
of  its  valves  may  also  be  indicated  (fig.  131,  9  at  d).  During  the  diastole  of  the 
auricle  and  ventricle,  blood  flows  into  the  heart,  so  that  the  vein  partly  collapses 
and  the  lever  of  the  recording  instrument  descends. 

Sinus  and  Retinal  Pulse. — The  blood  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  also  undergoes  a  pulsatile 
movement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  cardiac  diastole  much  blood  flows  into  the  veins 
(Mosso).  Under  favourable  circumstances,  this  movement  may  be  propagated  into  the  veins  of 
the  retina,  constituting  the  venous  retinal  pulse  of  the  older  observers  (Hclfrcich). 

Pathological  Jugular  Vein  Pulse. — The  venous  pulse  in  the  jugular  vein  is  far  better  marked 
in  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  the  vein  may  pulsate  violently,  but  if  its  valves  be 
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may  be  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  tension  in  the  vein  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
sphygmograph.  As  a  general  rule,  at  least  one  notch  (4,  5,  (3,  c)  follows  the  apex,  due  to  the 
prompt  closure  of  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  closure  of  the  closely  adjacent 
aortic  valves  may  cause  a  small  secondary  wave  near  to  c  (as  in  1  and  2,  d).  The  curve  falls 
towards/,  corresponding  to  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 

A  well- marked  venous  pulse  occurs  when  the  right  auricle  is  greatly  congested,  as  iii  cases  of 
insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  or  stenosis  of  the  same  orifice.  In  rare  enses,  in  addition  to 
the  pulse  in  the  common  jugular  vein,  the  external  jugular,  the  facial,  thyroid,  external 
thoracic  veins,  or  even  the  veins  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  may  pulsate.  A  similar 
pulsation  must  occur  in  the  pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  insufficiency,  hut  of  course  the  result  is 
not  visible. 

On  rare  occasions  a  pulse  occurs  in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  foot,  owing  to  the 
arterial  pulse  being  propagated  through  the  capillaries  into  the  veins.  This  may  occur  under 
normal  circumstances,  when  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  arteries  become  dilated  and  relaxed 
(Quincke),  or  when  the  blood -pressure  within  these  vessels  rises  rapidly  and  falls  as  suddenly, 
as  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves.    [Venous  pulse  in  submaxillary  vein  (p.  135)]. 

In  progressive  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  the  carotid  pulse  at  first  becomes  smaller  and  the 
venous  pulse  larger  ;  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  pressure  the  latter  ceases  (Ricgcl). 

100.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BLOOD. — In  the  rabbit,  one-fourth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  blood  is  found  in  each  of  the  following : — a,  in  the  passive 
muscles ;  b,  in  the  liver ;  c,  in  the  organs  of  the  circulation  (heart  and  great 
vessels) ;  d,  in  all  other  parts  together. 

Methods. —The  methods  adopted  do  not  give  exact  results.  J.  Eanke  ligatured  the  parts 
during  life,  removed  them,  and  investigated  the  amount  of  blood  while  the  tissues  are  still  warm. 

Influencing  Conditions. — The  amount  of  blood  is  influenced  by — (1)  the  anatomical  distribu- 
tion of  the  vessels  (vascularity  or  the  reverse)  as  a  whole  ;  (2)  the  diameter  of  the  vessels,  which 
depends  upon  physiological  causes — la)  on  the  blood- pressure  within  the  vessels  ;  (b)  on  the 
condition  of  the  vaso-motor  or  vaso-dilator  nerves  ;  (c)  on  the  condition  of  the  tissues  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  arc  distributed,  e.g.,  the  vessels  of  the  intestine  during  absorption  ;  the  vessels 
of  muscle  during  muscular  contraction  ;  and  the  vessels  in  inflamed  parts. 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  is  the  state  of  activity  of  the  organ  itself  ; 
hence  the  saying,  "  ubi  irritatio,  ibi  affluxus."  We  may  instance  the  congestion 
of  the  salivary  glands  and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  during  digestion,  and  the 
increased  vascularity  of  muscles  during  contraction.  As  the  activity  of  organs 
varies  at  different  times,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  part  or  organ  (joes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  variations  in  its  states  of  activity.  When  some  organs  are  congested, 
others  are  at  rest ;  during  digestion  there  is  muscular  relaxation  and  less  mental 
activity  :  violent  muscular  exertion  retards  digestion — during  great  congestion  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  diminishes.  Many  organs 
(heart,  muscles  of  respiration,  certain  nerve-centres)  seem  always  to  be  in  a  nearly 
uniform  state  of  activity  and  vascularity.  During  the  activity  of  an  organ,  the 
amount  of  blood  in  it  may  be  increased  30  per  cent.,  nay,  even  47  per  cent.  The 
motor  organs  of  young  muscular  persons  are  relatively  more  vascular  than  those  of 
old  and  feeble  persons  (J.  Eanke).  In  the  condition  of  increased  activity,  a  more 
rapid  renewal  of  the  blood  seems  to  occur ;  after  muscular  exertion  the  duration 
of  the  circulation  diminishes  (Vierord/). 

During  a  condition  of  mental  activity,  the  carotid  is  dilated,  the  dicrotic  wave  in  the  carotid 
curve  is  increased  (the  radial  shows  the  opposite  condition),  and  the  pulse  is  increased  m 

hYg^-Thtdc'velopvient  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  determines  a  different  distribution  of  the 
blood  in  the  child  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  adult.  The  heart  is  relatively  small  Iron, 
infancy  up  to  puberty,  the  vessels  are  relatively  large  ;  while  a  ter  puberty  the  heart  is  large 
and  tlie  vessels  are  relatively  smaller.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  blood-pressure  m  the  arteries 
of  the  sylte  n  c  e  mulation  must  be  lower  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult  The  pulmonary  artery 
is  rektiveirwide  in  the  child,  while  the  aorta  is  relatively  small ;  alter  puberty  both  vesse 
have  nelily  ihe  same  size.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  blood -pressure  m  the  pulmonary  vessels 
of  the  child  is  relatively  higher  than  that  in  the  adult  (Bene/ce). 

101  PLETHYSMOGRAPHY. — In  order  to  estimate  and  register  the  amount 
of  blood  in  a  limb  Mosso  devised  the  plethysmograph  (fig.  132). 
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It  consists  of  a  long  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  G,  suited  to  accommodate  a  limb.    The  opening 
thx^nMohaeSbyis  introduced  is  closed  with  caoutchouc,  and  the  vessel  is  fa  ed  with 
'   T  '    is  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  which  a  manometer  tube  Idled  to  a 
certa  n  he S  ?  with  water,  istixed.    As  the  am.  is  enlarged  owing  to  the  increased  supply  oi 
arterial  blood  posing  into  it  at  each  pulse-beat,  of  course  the  water  column  111  the  manometer 


Fig.  132. 

Mosso's  plethysmograph.    G,  glass  vessel  for  holding  a  limb  ;  F,  flask  for  varying  the  water- 
pressure  in  G  ;  T,  recording  apparatus. 

is  raised.  Fick  placed  a  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  enabled  the  variations  in 
the  volume  of  the  fluid  to  be  inscribed  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  The  curve  obtained  resembled 
the  pulse-curve  ;  it  was  even  dicrotic.  In  fig.  132  the  movement  of  the  fluid  is  represented  as 
conveyed  to  a  Marey's  tambour,  T,  similar  to  the  recording  apparatus  employed  in  Brondgeest's 
pansphygmograph  (fig.  88). 

The  cylinder  0  may  be  filled  with  air.  Kries  fills  it  with  gas  and  connects  the  tube  leading 
to  T  to  a  gas-burner.    The  variations  in  the  gas-flame  are  then  photographed,  eke" 

Results. — (1)  Pulsatile  Variations  in  the  Volume. — As  the  venous  current  is 
regarded  as  uniform  in  the  passive  limb,  every  increase  of  the  volume-curve  indi- 
cates a  greater  velocity  of  the  arterial  current  towards  the  periphery,  and  vice 
versa  (FirJ,-).  The  curves  registered  by  the  apparatus  are  volume  pulses,  and 
they  resemble  the  curve  of  the  dromograph  (fig.  127,  III).  The  ascent  of  the 
curve  indicates  a  greater,  the  descent  a  diminished  inflow  of  arterial  blood. 

At  first  siidit  the  plethysmograph  curve  (volume-pulse,  §  90,  7)  is  very  like  the  pulse-curve 
(pressure  pulse)  ;  both  are  dicrotic.  But  there  are  differences  ;  the  volume  pulse-curve  beyond 
the  apex  falls  more  rapidly.  This  rapid  fall,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall 
oi'  the  pressure,  is  attributed  by  v.  Kries  to  peripheral  reflexion.  The  dicrotic  wave  occurs 
sooner  in  the  volume-pulse  than  in  the  pulse-curve. 

(2)  The  respiratory  undulations  correspond  to  similar  variations  in  the  blood- 
pressure  tracing  (§  85,  /).  Vigorous  respiration  and  cessation  of  the  respiration 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  volume.  The  limb  swells  during  straining  and  coughing, 
but  diminishes  during  sighing.  (3)  Certain  periodic  undulations  occur,  due  to 
the  regular  periodic  contractions  of  the  small  arteries.  (4)  Other  undulations,  due 
to  various  accidental  causes,  affect  the  blood-pressure :  changes  of  the  position  of 
a  limb  acting  hydrostatically,  and  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  vessels  in  other 
vascular  regions.  (5)  Movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  under  observation 
causes  diminution  of  volume,  as  the  venous  current  is  accelerated,  the  musculature 
is  also  very  slightly  diminished  in  volume,  even  when  the  intra-muscular  vessels 
are  dilated.  (6)  Mental  exercise  causes  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  limb, 
and  so  does  sleep  (Mosso).  Music  influences  the  blood-pressure  in  clogs,  the  pres- 
sure rising  or  falling  under  different  conditions.  The  state  of  excitement  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  acts  so  as  to  cause 
acceleration  of  the  action  of  the  heart  (Dogiel).  (7)  Compression  of  the  afferent 
artery  causes  a  decrease,  and  compression  of  the  vein  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  limb  (Mosso).  (8)  Stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  causes  a  decrease, 
that  of  the  vaso-dilators  an  increase  in  the  volume  (Boioditch  and  Warren). 
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102  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD.-  -Transfusion  is  the  introduction  of  blood 
from  one  annual  into  the  vascular  system  of  another  animal 

(a)  The  red  corpuscles  are  the  most  important  elements  m  connection  with  the 
estoratxve  powers  of  the  blood.    They  seem  to  preserve  their  functions  even  in 
blood  which  has  been  defibrmated  outside  the  body  (§  4  A) 

(6)  With  regard  to  the  gases  present  in  the  blood,' arterial  blood  never  acts 
injuriously;  but  venous  blood  overcharged  witb  carbonic  arid  ought  only  to  be 
ransfused  when  the  respiration  is  sufficient  to  oxygenate  the  blood  as  it  passes 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  whereby  venous  is  transformed  into  arterial 
blood  It  the  respiratory  movements  have  ceased,  or  arc  imperfectly  performed 
the  blood  becomes  rapidly  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  this  condition  reaches 
the  heart;  thence  it  is  propelled  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
where  it  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  of  the  respiratory  centre,  causing  dyspnoea' 
convulsions,  and  death.  1 

(c)  .  The  fibrin,  and  the  substances  from  which  it  is  formed,  do  not  seem  to  play 
any  part  in  connection  with  the  restorative  powers  of  the  blood;  hence,  defibri- 
nated  blood  performs  all  the  functions  of  non-defibrinated  blood  within  the  body 
{Panum,  Landois). 

(d)  The  investigations  of  Worm  Miiller  showed  that  an  excess  of  83  per  cent,  of 
blood  may  be  transfused  into  the  vascular  system  of  an  animal  (dog)  without  pro- 
ducing any  injurious  effects.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  vascular  system  has  the 
power  of  accommodating  large  quantities  of  blood  within  it.  That  the  vascular 
system  can  accommodate  itself  to  a  diminished  amount  of  blood  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  (§  85,  c).  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  transfusion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  does  not  materially  or  permanently  raise  the  blood-pressure. 

When  Employed. — The  transfusion  of  blood  is  used — (1)  in  acute  anaemia 
(§  41,  1),  e.g.,  after  copious  haemorrhage.  New  blood  (150  to  500  c.c),  from  the 
same  species  of  animal,  is  introduced  directly  into  the  vessels,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  blood  lost  by  the  haemorrhage. 

(2)  In  cases  of  poisoning,  where  the  blood  has  been  rendered  useless  by  being 
mixed  with  a  poisoning  substance,  and  hence  is  unable  to  support  life.  In  such 
cases  remove  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  replace  it  by  fresh  blood. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  a  poison  of  this  kind,  and  its  effects  on  the  body  have  already 
been  described  (§  16).  A  similar  practice  is  indicated  in  poisoning  with  ether, 
chloral,  chloroform,  opium,  morphia,  strychnine,  cobra  poison,  and  such  substances 
as  dissolve  the  blood-corpuscles,  e.g.,  potassic  chlorate. 

(3)  Under  certain  pathological  conditions  the  blood  may  become  so  altered  in 
quabty  as  to  be  unable  to  support  life.  The  morphological  elements  of  the  blood 
may  be  altered,  and  so  may  the  relative  proportion  of  its  other  constituents. 
Amongst  these  conditions  may  be  cited  the  pathological  condition  of  uraemia,  due, 
it  may  be,  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  or  the  products  of  its  decomposition  within 
the  blood  ;  accumulation  of  the  biliary  constituents  in  the  blood,  and  great  increase 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  All  these  three  conditions,  when  very  pronounced,  may  cause 
death.  In  these  cases,  part  of  the  impure  blood,  may  be  replaced  by  normal  human 
blood. 

Amongst  conditions  where  the  morphological  constituents  of  the  blood  are  altered 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively  are  :  bydreemia  (excessive  amount  of  water  in  the 
blood,  §  41,  1)  ;  oligocythaemia  (abnormal  diminution  of  red  blood-corpuscles). 
When  these  conditions  are  highly  developed,  more  especially  in  pernicious  anaemia 
(§  10,  2),  healthy  blood  may  be  substituted.  Transfusion  is  not  suited  for  persons 
.suffering  from  leukaemia  (compare  p.  21). 

After  Effects. — A  quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  normal  blood  has  been  injected 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  man,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  febrile  reaction,  according 
to  the  amount  of  blood  transfused  (Fever,  §  220). 
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Operation  —The  operative  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  process  of  transfusion  vanes  accord- 
ing as  defibrinated  or  non-defibrinated  blood  is  used.  In  order  to  defibrinate  blood,  some  blood 
is  withdrawn  from  a  vein  of  a  healthy  man  in  the  ordinary  way,  collected  111  an  open  vessel,  and 
whipped  or  beaten  with  a  glass  rod  until  all  the  fibrin  is  completely  removed  from  it.  It  is 
then  filtered  through  an  atlas  filter,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  (by  placing  it  in 
a  vessel  in  warm  water),  and  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe  into  an  artery  opened  for  the 
purpose.  A  vein  {e.g.,  basilic  or  great  saphenous)  may  be  selected  for  the  transfusion,  in  which 
case  the  blood  is  driven  inward  in  the  direction  of  the  heart  :  if  an  artery  is  selected  (radial 
or  posterior  tibial)  the  blood  is  injected  towards  the  periphery,  or  towards  the  heart. 

If  non-defibrinated  human  blood  is  used,  the  blood  may  be  passed  directly  from  the  arm  of 
the  giver  to  the  arm  of  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  llexible  tube.  The  tube  used  must  be  filled 
with  normal  saline  solution  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  [J.  Duncan  collects  the  blood  shed 
during  an  operation  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodic  phosphate  {Pavy),  and  injects  the  mixture, 
especially  where  much  blood  has  been  lost  previously.] 

Dangers. — It  is  most  important  that  no  air  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  circulation,  for  if  it  be 
introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  it  may  cause  death.  When  air  enters  the  circulation  it  reaches 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  Avhere,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  blood,  it  forms  air-bubblcs  and 
makes' a  froth.  The  air-bubbles  are  pumped  into  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in 
which  they  become  impacted,  arrest  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  rapidly  cause  death. 

Peritoneal  Transfusion. — Recently,  the  injection  of  defibrinated  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  has  been  recommended.  The  blood  so  injected  is  absorbed  (Ponftclc).  Even  after  twenty 
minutes  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  recipient  (rabbit)  is  increased,  and 
the  number  is  greatest  011  the  first  or  second  day.  The  operation,  however,  may  cause  death, 
and  one  fatal  case,  owing  to  peritonitis,  is  recorded  (Mosler).  It  is  evident  that  this  method 
of  transfusion  is  not  applicable  in  cases  where  blood  must  be  introduced  into  the  circulation  as 
rapidly  as  possible  (e.g.,  after  severe  hemorrhage  or  in  certain  cases  of  poisoning.  [Blood  has 
been  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  great  debility.] 

Heterogeneous  Blood. — The  blood  of  animals  ought  never  to  be  transfused  into  the  blood-vessels 
of  man.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  blood-corpuscles  of*  the  sheep  are  rapidly 
dissolved  by  human  blood,  so  that  the  active  constituents  of  the  blood  are  rendered  useless 
(Laadois).  As  a  general  rule,  the  blood-serum  of  some  mammals  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  other  mammals  (§  5,  5). 

Solution  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. —The  serum  of  dog's  blood  is  a  powerful  solvent,  while 
that  of  the  blood  of  the  horse  and  rabbit  dissolves  corpuscles  relatively  slowly.  The  blood- 
corpuscles  of  mammals  vary  very  greatly  with  reference  to  their  power  to  resist,  tire  solvent 
action  of  the  serum  of  other  animals.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  rabbits'  blood  are  rapidly 
dissolved  by  the  blood-serum  of  other  animals,  whilst  those  of' the  cat  and  clog  resist  the 
solvent  action  much  longer.  Solution  of  the  corpuscles  occurs  in  defibrinated  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  blood.  When  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  or  lamb  is  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  dog, 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes.  If  blood  be  withdrawn  by  pricking  the 
skin  with  a  needle,  the  partially  dissolved  corpuscles  may  be  detected. 

Liberation  of  Haemoglobin  and  Hfemoglobinuria.— As  aresult  of  the  solution  of  the  coloured 
corpuscles,  the  blood-plasma  is  reddened  by  the  liberated  haemoglobin.  Part  of  the  dissolved 
material  may  be  used  up  in  the  body  of  the  recipient,  some  of  it  for  the  formation  of  bile,  but 
if  the  solution  of  the  corpuscles  has  been  extensive,  the  hemoglobin  is  excreted  in  the  urine 
(hemoglobinuria),  in  less  amount  in  the  intestine,  the  bronchi,  and  the  serous  cavities.  Bloody 
urine  has  been  observed  in  man  after  the  injection  of  100  grams  of  lamb's  blood.  Even  some 
of  the  recipient's  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  by  the  serum  of  the  transfused  blood,  e.g.,  on 
transfusing  dog's  blood  into  man.  In  the  rabbit,  whose  corpuseles  are  readily  dissolved  the 
transfusion  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  dog,  man,  pig,  sheep,  or  cat  produces  serious  symptoms, 
and  even  death.  The  dog,  whose  corpuscles  arc  more  resistant,  bears  transfusion  of  other 
kinds  of  blood  well. 

Dangers.— When  foreign  or  heterogeneous  blood  (i.e.,  blood  from  a  different  species)  is  trans- 
lused,  two  phenomena,  which  may  be  dangerous  to  life,  occur 


occlude  fine  vessels  (§  31) 
«.;H,LT^e  Vr1esef 0  of  f  lar*°  q«antity  of  dissolved  haemoglobin  may  cause  extensive  coagulation 
iNaul^t^  inJeCtl°n  °f  diSS°lml  ham°«l0to  ™  CXtensive  -gelations 

^SSSSS^&^SSX^  mi  in  the  larger  vessels> and  *ay  causc 

Dissolved  hemoglobin  seems  greatly  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  fibrin-ferment  (S  30) 
Eih^SS^  *«  .disinte^tion  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  HeinogToW.rexposed 
I  ob  n     n  WT^  and  ""'  fWn-fcmwnV  when  in  contact  with  1,L- 

g  ooin,  is  either  destroyed  or  rendered  less  active  (Sachsscndahl). 
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Vascular  Symptoms.— As  a  result  of  the  above-named  causes  of  occlusion  of  the  vessels,  there 
are  often  signs  of  the  oscillation  being  impeded  in  various  organs.  In  man,  alter  transfusion 
of  lamb's  blood,  bhe  skin  is  bluish-red,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  blood  m  bhe 
cutaneous  vessels.  Difficulty  of  breathing  occurs  from  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lung;  while  there  may  be  rapture  of  small  bronchial  vessels,  causing  sanguineous  expectora- 
tion. The  dyspnoea  may  increase,  especially  when  the  circulation  through  the  medulla 
oblongata— the  seat  of  the  respiratory  centre— is  interfered  with.  In  the  digestive  tract,  for 
the  same  reason,  increased  peristalsis,  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  vomiting,  and 
abdominal  pain  may  occur.  These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  disturbances  of 
the  circulation  in  the  intestinal  vessels  cause  increased  peristaltic  movements.  Degeneration 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  occlusion  of  some  of  the  renal  vessels. 
The  uriniferous  tubules  become  plugged  with  cylinders  of  coagulated  albumin  (Ponfick).  Owing 
to  the  occlusion  of  numerous  small  muscular  branches,  the  muscles  may  become  still',  or  coagula- 
tion of  their  myosin  may  occur.  Other  symptoms,  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  sense-organs, 
and  heart,  are  all  due  to  the  interference  with  the  circulation  through  them.  An  important 
symptom  is  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  fever  half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  trans- 
fusion of  heterogenous  blood  (§  200).  When  many  vessels  are  occluded,  rupture  of  some  small 
blood-vessels  may  take  place.  This  explains  the  occurrence  of  slight,  yet  persistent  haemorrhages, 
which  occur  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  and  in  the  parenchyma 
of  organs,  as  well  as  in  wounds.    The  blood  coagulates  with  difficulty,  and  imperfectly. 

Transfusion  of  other  Fluids. — Other  substances  have  been  transfused.  Normal  saline  solu- 
tion (0-6  per  cent.  NaCl),  or  serum  from  the  same  species,  aids  the  circulation  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way  (Goltz),  and  it  even  excites  the  circulation  {Kronecker).  In  severe  anaemia  this 
fluid  cannot  maintain  life  (Eulcnburci  and  Landois).  The  injection  of  peptone,  or  rather  the 
albumoses,  even  in  moderate  amount,  is  dangerous  to  life,  as  it  causes  paralysis  of  the  vessels 
(p.  36). 


The  Blood  Glands. 

103.  I. — THE  SPLEEN. — Structure. — The  spleen  is  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum, except  at  the  hilum.  Under  this  serous  covering  there  is  a  tough, 
thick,  elastic,  fibrous  capsule,  which  closely  invests  the  organ  and  gives  a 

covering  to  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave 
it  at  the  hilum,  so  that  fibrous  tissue  is 
carried  into  the  organ  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  (fig.  133).    [The  capsule  cannot  be 
separated  without  tearing  the  splenic  pulp.] 
Numerous  trabecule  pass  into  the  spleen 
<*£®§  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  capsule,  where 
f&t}         £     %  they  branch  and  anastomose  so  as  to  produce 
m®-.&.&'y£M&&  a  netWork  of  sustentacula!  tissue,  which  is 
,.  continuous  with  the  connective-tissue,  pro- 
It  hinged  inwards  and  surrounding  the  blood- 
vessels  (fig.  134).     Thus,  the  connective- 


^*•s•..*?^(PI§•  tissue  in  the  spleen,  as  in  other  viscera,  is 
'  llflllll  continuous  throughout  the  organ.    In  this 
'  way  an  irregular  dense  network  is  formed, 


j|Pi  '  comparable  to  the  meshes  of  a  bath  sponge. 
\  *  .  [This  network  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
'  '  )  washing  out  the  pulp  lying  in  its  meshes  by 

?:..r.:.-s.&i:t&,wA  means  of  a  stream  0f  water,  when  a  beautiful 

soft  semi-elastic  network  or  framework  of 
rounded  and  flattened  threads  is  obtained.] 
The  capsule  (fig.  133)  is  composed  of  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  connective-tissue  mixed 
with  numerous  fine  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  some  non-striped  fibres. 

SeS^l— Within  the  meshes  of  the  trabecular  framework  there  is >  disposed 
a  very  delicate  network  or  reticulum  of  adenoid  tissue,  which,  with  the  otlui 


A,  capsule;  B,  trabecule;  C,  splenic  pulp  ; 
D,  splenic  corpuscle  ;  15,  artery. 

Fig.  133. 

Section  of  human  spleen  x  10  times. 
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i,      ,  1  •  thai  till  ur.  the  meshes,  constitute  the  splenic  pulp  (Hg-  135). 
coloured  elements  thai  1111  up  wi»  ,  rvibeoulse     \U  a  fine  section  of 

The  reticulum  is  continuous  with  the  abres  0 f  the  tan bee  ^    }  m  the 

the  spleen  be  "pencilled"  m  water,  so .  as ,to Remove  th .con  iymph-gland 

P-Pfe  SETS  T^M**3M^  

SSiS^'i  th,  blood-vessels.    The  spaces  of  this  tassne  are  hlled  wxth 

^LlSSioteed,  semi-fluid  material,  which  may  be  squeezed 
pulp  ^af^r™h     in  wh/ch  it  lies.    It  contains  a  large  number  of 
7oi:^i:^X^o^  brighter  .he,  it  is  -posed  to  the  actaon  of 

%!^e£!to  S  Malpighian  Corpuslces.-The  large  splenic  artery  accom- 
Blood-yesselE  ana  1     P  R  £    branches  before  it  enters  the  spleen. 

BS^^dfliSt^hS  are  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  which  heepmes 
^SSirffflL  the  trabecule  The  smaller  branches  of  the  artery  gradual Ij -  lose 
ST  fibrous  investment,  and  each  one  ultimately  divxdes  into  a  group 
arterioles  or  penicilli  which  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other.  [Thus  each  branch 
StoSSSL  condition  which  is  of  great  importance  m  cormectaon  with  the 
pathology  of  embolism  or  infarction  of  the  vessels  of  the  spleen.]  At  the  pom  , 
of  division  of  the  branches  of  the  artery,  or  scattered  along  their  cour  B^areaggU 
oval  or  globular  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  to  ^  inch  m  diameter  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.    [These  bodies  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small,  round  or  oval 

white  structures,  about  the 
size  of  millet  seed,  in  a 
section  of  a  fresh  spleen. 
They  are  very  numerous 


,!<  ^ 


5MK 


Fig.  134. 

Trabecule  of  the  spleen  of  a  eat  with  the  splenic  pulp  washed 
out.    a,  trabecula  ;  b,  vein. 


Fig.  135. 


Adenoid  reticulum  of 
spleen  of  cat. 


— [70,000  in  man]— and  are  readily  detected  in  the  dark  reddish  pulp.  One 
must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  sections  of  the  trabecula?  for  them.  These 
corpuscles  consist  of  adenoid  tissue,  whose  meshes  are  filled  with  lymph-cor- 
puscles, and  they  present  exactly  the  same  structure  as  the  solitary  follicles  of 
the  intestine  (§  197).  They  are  small  lymphatic  accumulations  around  the  arteries 
— peri-arterial  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  similar  to  those  masses  that  occur  in  a 
slightly  different  form  in  other  organs,  e.g.,  the  lungs.  In  a  section  of  the  spleen 
the  artery  may  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  mass  or  through  one  side  of  it,  and 
in  some  cases  the  tissue  is  collected  unequally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  it  is  lob-sided.  They  are  not  surrounded  by  any  special  envelope.  In  some 
animals  the  lymphatic  tissue  is  continued  for  some  distance  along  the  small  arteries, 
so  that  to  some  extent  it  resembles  a  peri-vascular  sheath  of  adenoid  tissue.  In  a 
well-injected  spleen,  a  few  fine  capillaries  are  to;  be  found  within  these  corpuscles. 
The  capillaries  distributed  in  the  substance  of  the  ^lalpighian  corpuscle  (fig.  136)  form 
,i  network,  and  ultimately  pour  their  blood  into  the  spaces  in  the  pulp.  According 
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to  Gadiat,  the  corpuscles  are  separated  from  the  splenic  pulp  by  a  lymphatic  sinus, 
which  is  traversed  by  efferent  capillaries  passing  to  the  pulp  (fig.  136) 

Connection  of  Arteries  and  Veins.— It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the 
exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  arteries  within  the  spleen,  more  especially  as  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  inject  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen.  According  to 
Stieda  and  others,  the  fine  "capillary  arteries"  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
small  arteries  do  not  open  directly  into  the  capillary  veins,  but  the  connection 

between  the  arteries  and  veins  is  by 
means  of  the  "intermediary  inter- 
cellular spaces"  of  the  reticulum  of 
the  spleen,  so  that,  according  to  this 
view,  there  is  no  continuous  channel 
lined  throughout  by  epithelium  con- 
necting these  vessels  one  with  another. 
Thus  the  blood  of  the  spleen  flows  into 
the  spaces  of  the  adenoid  reticulum 
just  as  the  lymph-stream  flows  through 
the  spaces  in  a  lymph-gland.  Accord- 
ing to  Billroth  and  Kolhker,  a  closed 
blood-channel  actually  does  exist  be- 
tween the  capillary  arteries  and  the 
veins,  consisting  of  dilated  spaces 
(similar  to  those  of  erectile  tissue). 
These  intermediary  spaces  are  said  to 
be  completely  lined  by  spindle-shaped 
epithelium,  which  abuts  externally  on 
the  reticulum  of  the  pulp.  [According 
to  Frey,  owing  to  the  walls  of  the 
terminal  vessels  being  incomplete, 
there  being  clefts  or  spaces  betw  een  the  cells  composing  them,  the  blood  passes 
freely  into  spaces  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  pulp  "in  the  same  way  as  the  water 
of  a  river  finds  its  way  amongst  the  pebbles  of  its  bed,"  these  "intermediary 

passages  "  being  bounded  directly  by  the  cells  and  fibres 
of  the  network  of  the  pulp.  From  the  passages  the 
venous  radicles  arise.  At  first  their  walls  are  imperfect 
and  cribriform,  and  they  often  present  peculiar  transverse 
markings,  clue  to  the  circular  disposition  of  the  elastic 
iil  >res  of  the  reticulum.  The  small  veins  have  at  first  a 
di il'e rent  course  from  the  arteries.  They  anastomose 
freely,  but  they  soon  become  ensheathed,  and  accompany 
the  arteries  in  their  course.] 

Elements  of  the  Pulp  (fig.  137). — The  morphological 
elements  are  very  various — (1)  Lymph-corpuscles  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  partly  swollen,  and  at  other  times  with 
granular  contents.  (2)  Red  blood-corpuscles.  (3)  Transi- 
tion forms  between  1  and  2  [although  this  is  denied  by 


Malpighian  corpuscle  of  a  cat's  spleen  injected. 
a,  artery  ;  b,  meshes  of  the  pulp  injected  ;  e, 
the  artery  of  the  corpuscle  ramifying  in  the 
lymphatic  tissue  composing  it. 


Fig.  137. 

Elements  of  humnn  splenic 
pulp 


l'  Sff  some  observers  (§  7,  C)].    (4)  Cells  containing  red  blood- 

corpuscles  and  pigment  granules.    [These  cells  exhibit 


2,  endothelium  ;  3,  col 
oured  blood-corpuscles  ; 
4,  cells  containing  gran- 
ules, the  upper  one  with 
a  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscle b,  enclosed  in  it. 


amceboid  movements.]    (Compare  §  8.) 

[Lymphatics  undoubtedly  arise  within  the  spleen, 
but  they  are  not  numerous.  There  are  two  systems— a 
superficial  or  capsular,  and  trabecular  system  ;  and  a 
peri-vascular  set.  The  superficial  lymphatics  in  the  capsule  are  rather  more 
numerous.     Some  of  them  seem  to  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  within  the 
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organ  (Tomsa,  Kottifter).    [n  the  horse's  spleen  they  guinea 
plfatics  in  the  trabecule,  and  with  the  pen-vascular  lymphatics    The  x  tm 
nf  origin  of  the  peri- vascular  system  is  unknown,  but  in  part  at  least  it  begins  in 
ofltlfe  adenoid  tissue  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  ^  P*™^ 
adenoid  tissue,  and  runs  along  the  arteries  towards  the  hilum     There  seem  to  be 
uo  afferent  lymphatics  in  the  spleen  such  as  exist  m  a  lymphatic  gland. J 

Tt  nerves  (  f  the  spleen  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  non-medullated 

nerye-lihres  and  runalong  with  the  artery.    Their  exact  3  le  oi  termination  is 

unknmvn,  but  they  probably  go  to  the  blood-vessels  and  to  the  muscular  tissue  „, 
the  capsule  and  trabecules.    [They  are  well  seen  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  and 
their  .'mrse  very  small  ganglia,  placed  wide  apart,  have  been  found  byRemat  and 

W.  Stirling.]  ,         .  . 

Chemical  Composition. -Several  of  the  more  highly  oxidised  .stages  of  albummous  bodies 
exist  in  the  spleen.  Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  oi  the  blood,  there  Mist --leucm, 
tvrosin  xanthin,  hypoxanthin  ;  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  formic,  succinic,  and  uric  acids,  and 
pe  nap  glycero-pho^horic  acid '(Salkolcski)  ;  cholesterin  a  glutin-hke  body  mosit  a  pigment 
containing  iron,  and  'even  free  iron  oxide  (Nassc).  The  ash  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  iron 
(p.  170)  ;  poor  in  chlorine  compounds.  The  splenic  juice  is  alkaline  in  reaction  ;  the  speanc 
gravity  of  the  spleen  =  1059-1066. 

The  functions  of  the  spleen  are  obscure,  but  we  know  some  facts  on  which  to 
form  a  theory.  [The  spleen  differs  from  other  organs  in  that  no  very  apparent 
effect  is  produced  by  it,  so  that  we  must  determine  its  uses  in  the  economy  from  a 
consideration  of  such  facts  as  the  following  :— (1)  The  effects  of  its  removal  or 
extirpation.  (2)  The  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  as  it  passes  through  it. 
(3)  Its  chemical  composition.  (4)  The  results  of  experiments  upon  it.  (5)  The 
effects  of  diseases.] 

(1)  Extirpation.— The  spleen  may  be  removed  from  an  animal — old  or  young — 
without  the  organism  suffering  any  very  obvious  change  (Galen).  The  human 
spleen  has  been  successfully  removed  by  Koberle,  Pean,  and  others.  As  a  result 
(compensatory  ?)  the  lymphatic  glands  enlarge,  but  not  constantly,  while  the  blood- 
forming  activity  of  the  red  marrow  of  bone  is  increased.  Small  brownish-red 
patches  were  observed  in  the  intestines  of  frogs  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen. 
These  new  formations  are  regarded  by  some  observers  as  compensatory  organs. 
Tizzoni  asserts  that  new  splenic  structures  are  formed  in  the  omentum  (horse,  dog) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  and  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen.  The  spleen 
is  absent  extremely  seldom. 

[The  weight  of  the  animal  (dog)  diminishes  after  the  operation,  but  afterwards  increases. 
The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  lessened,  reaching  its  minimum  about  the  150th  to  the 
200th  day,  while  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  increased  in  number.  The  lymphatic  glands 
(especially  the  internal,  and  those  in  the  neck,  mesentery,  and  groin)  enlarge,  while  on  section 
the  cortical  substance  of  these  structures  is  redder,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  red  corpuscles  ; 
many  of  them  are  nucleated  in  the  lymph  spaces  (Gibson).  The  marrow  of  all  the  long  bones 
(those  of  the  foot  excepted)  becomes  very  red  and  soft,  with  the  characters  of  embryonic  bone- 
marrow.  Such  animals  withstand  hemorrhage  (to  ^  of  the  total  amount  of  blood)  without  any 
specially  bad  results  (Tizzoni.  Winogradoio).  Schindeler  observed  that  animals  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  spleen  became  very  ravenous.] 

[Eegeneration. — After  entire  removal  of  the  spleen,  nodules  of  splenic  tissue  are  reproduced 
(fox)  ;  while  new  adenoid  tissue  is  formed  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  Peyer's  patches, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  former  coming  to  resemble  splenic  tissue  (Tizzoni,  Etcrnod).] 

(2)  According  to  Gerlach  ami  Funke  the  spleen  is  a  blood-forming  gland.  The 
blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  far  more  colourless  corpuscles  than  the  blood  of 
the  splenic  artery  (p.  53).  Many  of  these  corpuscles  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and 
disappear  in  the  blood-stream.  That  colourless  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  within 
the  spleen  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  enormous  number  of  these  corpuscles  which 
arc  found  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  leukaemia  (Bennett  (1852),  Virchow).  Bizzozero 
and  Salvioli  found  that,  several  days  after  severe  haemorrhage,  the  spleen  became 
enlarged,  and  its  parenchyma  contained  numerous  red  nucleated  ha?matoblasts. 
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(3)  Other  observers  (KdlUker  and  Ecker)  regard  the  spleen  us  an  organ  in  which 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and  they  consider  the  large  protoplasmic 
cells  containing  pigment  granules  as  a  proof  of  this  (p.  168).  According  to  the. 
observations  of  Kusnetzow,  these  structures  are  merely  lymph-corpuscles,  which,  in 
virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movements,  have  entangled  coloured  blood-corpuscles. 
[Such  corpuscles  exhibit  similar  properties  when  placed  upon  a  warm  stage.] 
Similar  cells  occur  in  extravasations  of  blood.  The  coloured  blood-corpuscles  within 
the  lymph-cells  gradually  become  disintegrated,  and  give  rise  to  the  production  of 
granules  of  hsematin  and  other  derivatives  of  hfemoglobin.  [The  spleen  contains 
so  much  free  iron  that  a  section  of  this  organ,  especially  from  a  young  animal, 
when  treated  with  Tizzoni's  fluid,  i.e.,  with  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  gives  a  distinct  blue  colour  (§  174,  4).]  Hence  the  spleen  contains  more 
iron  than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  blood  present  in  it.  When  we  consider 
that  the  spleen  contains  a  large  number  of  extractives  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  proteids,  it  is  very  probable  that  coloured  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed 
in  the  spleen.  Further,  the  juice  of  the  spleen  contains  salts  similar  to  those  that 
occur  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

The  blood  from  the  spleen  is  said  to  heave  undergone  other  changes,  but  the  following  state- 
ment must  be  accepted  with  caution  : — The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  more  water  and 
fibrin,  its  red  blood  corpuscles  are  smaller,  brighter,  less  flattened,  more  resistant,  and  do  not 
form  rouleaux  ;  its  haemoglobin  crystallises  more  easily,  and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  0 
during  digestion.  [The  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
blood  of  the  body  generally.] 

[The  spleen  has  therefore  very  direct  relations  to  the  blood  ;  in  it  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles  undergo  disintegration,  it  produces  colourless  corpuscles,  and  it  is  said  to 
transform  white  corpuscles  into  red.  The  last  statement,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  the  view  that  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  are  each  developed  from  special 
corpuscles,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  developed  independently  of  each  other  (p.  13).] 

(4)  Contraction. — In  virtue  of  the 
plain  muscular  fibres  in  its  capsule  and 
trabecular,  the  spleen  undergoes  varia- 
tions in  its  volume.  Stimulation  of 
the  spleen  or  its  nerves,  by  cold, 
electricity,  quinine,  eucalyptus,  ergot 
of  rye,  and  other  "splenic  reagents" 
causes  it  to  contract,  whereby  it 
becomes  paler,  and  its  surface  may 
even  appear  granular.  After  a  meal, 
the  spleen  increases  in  size,  and  it  is 
usually  largest  about  five  hours  after 
digestion  has  begun,  i.e.,  at  a  time 
when  the  digestive  organs  have  almost 
finished  their  work  and  have  again 
become  less  vascular.  After  a  time 
it  regains  its  original  volume.  For 
this  reason  the  spleen  was  formerly 
regarded  as  an  apparatus  for  regulat- 
ing the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
digestive  organs.  [The  congestion 
of  the  spleen  after  a  meal  is  more 
probably  related  to  the  formation  of 


Fig.  138. 

Roy's  Oncometer  for  the  spleen.    T,  T,  tubes  to 
be  connected  to  the  oncograpb. 


new 


colourless  corpuscles  than  to  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  It  may  be, 
however,  that  some  of  the  products  of  digestion  are  partially  acted  upon  in  he 
spleen,  and  undergo  further  change  in  the  liver.]    There  ts  a  relation  between  the 
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1  <W  of  the  liver   for  it  is  found  that  when  the  spleen 
Tst^U  on^-tte  liver  become,  enlarged,  as  *  * 

which  affect  the  size  of  the  spleen. 
Roy  enclosed  the  spleen  of  a  dog  in 
a  box  with  rigid  walls  (figs.  138  13  J) 
the  oncometer  (oy/cos,  volume)  and 
filled  with  oil  after  the  manner  of 
the  plethysmograph  (§§  101,  276). 
Any  variations  in  the  size  of  the 
organ  caused  a  variation  in  the 
amount  of  oil  within  the  box,  and 
these  variations  were  recorded  by 
means  of  the  oncograph  (§  276). 
The  blood-pressure  was  recorded  at 
the  same  time.  The  circulation 
through  the  spleen  is  peculiar,  and 
is  not  due  to  the  blood-pressure 
within  the  arteries,  but  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  a  rhythmical  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  cap- 
sule and  trabecule.  The  spleen 
undergoes  very  regular  rhythmical 
contractions  (systole)  and  dilatations 


Fig.  139. 
Fig.  138  shown  open. 
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(diastole).  This  alternation  of  systole  and  diastole  may  last  lor  hours,  and  the 
two  events  together  occupy  about  one  minute  (fig.  140).    Changes  in  the  arterial 


Fig.  140. 

Tracing  of  a  splenic  curve;  reduced  one-half,  taken  with  the  oncograph.  The  upper  line  with 
large  waves  is  the  splenic  curve,  each  ascent  corresponds  to  an  increase,  and  each  descent 
to  a  diminntion  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen.  The  curve  beneath  is  a  blood-pressure 
tracing  from  the  carotid  artery.  The  lowest  line  indicates  the  time,  the  interruptions 
of  the  marker  occurring  every  two  seconds.  The  vertical  lines,  a  and  b,  give  the  relative 
positions  of  the  lever-point  of  the  oncograph,  and  of  the  point  of  the  recording  style  of  the 
kymograph  respectively  {Hoy). 

blood-pressure  have  comparatively  little  influence  oh  the  volume  of  the  spleen. 
The  rhythmical  contractions,  although  modified,  still  go  on  after  section  of  the 
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splenic  nerves.  This  would  seem  bo  indicate  that  the  spleen  has  an  independent 
(nervous)  mechanism  within  itself,  causing  Its  movements! 
_  [Influence  of  Nerves—Section  of  the  splenic  nerves  lb  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  size  oi  the  spleen  The  nerves  Lave  bheir  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
^""'l^mn  ol  the  medulla  oblongata,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  asphyxiated 
blood  causes  contraction  of  the  spleen,  hence  the  spleen  is  "  small  and  contracted  " 
in  death  from  asphyxia.  The  fibres  proceed  down  the  cord,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
dorsal  region,  enter  the  left  splanchnic,  pass  through  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  and 
thus  reach  the  splenic  plexus.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  these  nerves 
ea uses  contraction  of  the  spleen,  and  so  does  cold  applied  to  the  spleen  directly  or 
over  the  region  of  the  organ.  In  the  last  case  the  result  is  brought  about  reflex  I  v 
Botkrn  iound  that  the  application  of  the  induced  current  to  the  skin  over  the 
spleen,  in  a  ease  oi  Leukaemia,  caused  well-marked  contraction  of  the  spleen  in  all 
its  dimensions,  and  the  result  lasted  some  time.  After  every  stimulation  the 
number  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood  increased,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  improved.] 

[There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  spleen  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system.  Botkin  found  that  depressing  emotions  increased  its  size,  while 
exhilarating  ideas  diminished  it.  The  causes  of  these  changes  are  referable  not 
only  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  spleen,  but  also  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  contraction  of  its  muscular  tissue.  And  it  would  appear  that,  like  the 
small  arteries,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction. 
The  size  of  the  spleen  may  he  influenced  reflexly.  Thus,  Tarchanoff  found  that 
stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  when  the  splanchnics  were  intact, 
caused  contraction  of  the  spleen,  while  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic 
also  caused  contraction,  but  to  a  less  degree.  It  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
phenomena  are  not  due  to  the  action  of  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  splenic  blood- 
vessels. There  is  a  certain  amount  of  independent  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  organ,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  innervation  of  the  spleen  is  similar  to 
the  innervation  of  arteries,  and  that  it  has  a  motor  centre  in  the  cord  capable  of 
being  influenced  reflexly  by  afferent  nerves,  while  it  also  sends  out  efferent  impulses.] 

[Stimulation  of  (1)  the  central  end  of  a  sensory  nerve  ;  (2)  of  the  peripheral  ends 
of  both  splanchnics ;  (3)  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  both  vagi,  causes  contraction  of 
the  spleen.  But  even  after  section  of  the  splanchnics  and  vagi,  stimulation  of  a 
sensory  nerve  still  causes  contraction,  so  that  there  must  be  some  other  channel  as 
yet  unknown  {Roy).  Bochefontaine  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri  produced  contraction  of  the  spleen.]  Sensory  nerves 
seem  to  occur  only  in  the  peritoneum  covering  the  spleen. 

Pressure  on  the  splenic  vein  causes  enlargeme  nt  of  the  spleen,  hence  increased  pressure  in 
this  vein  (congestion  of  the  portal  vein,  cessation  of  hemorrhoidal  and  menstrual  discharges) 
also  causes  its  enlargement.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  "  splenic  reagent8,"  such  as  quinine, 
on  the  contraction  of  the  spleen,  Binz  is  of  opinion  that  this  drug  retards  the  formation  of  the 
colourless  blood-corpuscles,  so  that  its  chief  function  is  interfered  with,  and  the  organ  becomes 
less  vascular.  It  is  not  definitely  decided,  however,  whether  it  is  contraction  or  dilatation  of 
the  spleen  that  alters  the  proportion  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

Splenic  Tumours.  — The  increase  in  size  of  the  spleen  in  various  diseases  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  physicians.  The  healthy  spleen  undergoes  several  variations  in  volume  during 
the  course  of  a  day,  corresponding  with  the  varying  activity  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  this 
respect  the  spleen  resembles  the  arteries.  In  many  fevers  the  spleen  becomes  greatly  enlarged, 
probably  due  to  paralysis  of  its  nerves.  It  is  greatly  increased  in  intermittent  fever  or  ague, 
and  often  during  the  course  of  typhus.  When  it  becomes  abnormally  enlarged,  and  remains  so 
after  repeated  attacks  of  ague,  it  is  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  constitutes  "ague  cake." 
In  cases  of  splenic  leuksemia  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood  and  also  a  decrease  of  the  coloured 
ones  (§  10). 

II.  The  Thymus.— During  foetal  life  this  gland  is  largely  developed,  and  it 
increases  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life,  remaining  stationary  until  the 
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tenth  or  fourteenth  year,  when  it  begins  to  atrophy  and  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 
The  degeneration  begins  at  the  outer  part  of  each  lobule  and  progresses  inwards 
(His)  Waldeyer  finds  that  even  in  the  oldest  person  the  thymus  is  always  repre- 
sented by  a  mass  of  fat,  at  least  as  large  as  the  thymus  at  birth,  and  always  con- 
taining some  adenoid,  tissue  either  in  a  diffuse  or  nodular  form.] 

Structure.— "It  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  lymph-follicles  (resembling  the 
-lands  of  Peyer)  or  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  held  together  by  a  framework  of 
connective-tissue  which  contains  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  a  few  nerves  (fig.  141).  The 
framework  of  connective-tissue  gives  off  septa 
which  divide  the  gland  into  lobes,  these  being 
further  subdivided  by  finer  septa  into  lobules, 
the  lobules  being  separated  by  fine  intra-lobular 
lamellfe  of  connective-tissue  into  follicles  (05- 
1-5  mm.).  These  follicles  make  up  the  gland- 
substance,  and  they  are  usually  polygonal  when 
seen  in  a  section.  Each  follicle  consists  of  a 
cortical  and  a  medullary  part,  and  the  matrix 
1  ir  framework  of  both  consists  of  a  fine  adenoid 
reticulum  whose  meshes  are  filled  with  lymph- 
corpuscles"  (fig.  142,  a).]  Many  of  these  cor- 
puscles exhibit  various  stages  of  disintegration. 
In  the  medulla  are  found  the  concentric  cor- 
puscles of  Hassal.  ["  They  consist  of  a 
central  granular  part,  around  which  are  dis- 
posed layers  of  flattened  nucleated  endothelial 
cells  arranged  concentrically.  When  seen  in 
a  section  they  resemble  the  '  cell-nests '  of 
epithelioma  (fig.  142,  b).  They  have  also  been  compared  to  similar  bodies  which 
occur  in  the  prostate.  They  are  most  numerous  when  the  gland  undergoes  its 
retrograde  metamorphosis."  Sig.  Mayer  finds  that  the  thymus 
contains  structures,  with  transverse  markings,  identical 
with  the  stripes  of  striped  muscular  fibres.  The  struc- 
tures are  identical  with  those  called  "  sarcoplasts  "  by 
Margo  and  Paneth,  and  "  sarcolytes  "  by  Sig.  Mayer. 
They  also  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  tail  of  the 
larvae  of  batrachians,  when  the  tail  is  undergoing  a 
retrograde  metamorphosis.] 

Simon,  His,  and  others  described  a  convoluted  blind 
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Section  of  the  thymus  gland  of  a  cat,  with 
one  complete  lobule  with  a  cortical 
part  a,  and  a  centre,  b.  a,  lymphoid 
tissue  ;  c,  blood-vessels  injected ;  d, 
connective-tissue. 


of 


the 


frog 


canal,  the  "  central  canal,"  as 


occurring 


within  the 


Fig.  142. 

Elements  of  the  thymus 
(  x  300).  a,  lymph-corpus- 
cles ;  b,  concentric  corpuscle 
of  H  assail. 


gland,  and  on  it  the  follicles  were  said  to  be  placed. 
Other  observers,  Jendrassik  and  Klein,  either  deny  its 
existence  or  regard  it  merely  as  a  lymphatic  or  an  arti- 
ficial product.  Numerous  fine  lymphatics  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  many  are  distributed 
over  its  surface,  but  their  mode  of  origin  is  unknown. 
[They  seem  to  be  channels  through  which  the  lymph- 
corpuscles  are  conveyed  away  from  the  gland.]  Numerous  biood-vessels  are  also 
distributed  to  the  septa  and  follicles  (fig.  141,  c). 

Chemical  Composition.— Besides  gelatin,  albumin,  soda-albumin,  there  are  sugar  and  fat, 
leiicm,  xanthm,  hypoxanthin,  formic,  ncetic,  butyric,  and  succinic  acids.  Potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  more  abundant  in  the  ash  than  soda,  calcium,  magnesium  (?  ammonium),  chlorine,  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Function  of  the  Thymus. -As  long  as  it  exists,  it  seems  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  true 
lymph-gland.    This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  reptiles  and  amphibians,  which  do  not 
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possess  lymph-glands,  the  thymus  remains  as  a  permanently  active  organ.  [Extirpation  gave 
few  positive  results,  hut  ehemieal  investigation  shows  that  the  parenchyma  contains  a  large 
number  ol  products  indicating  considerable  metabolic  activity  {Friedleben)  ] 

[Development  of  the  Thymus.— The  thymus  is  the  organ  which  earliest  shows  the  structure  of 
adenoid  tissue,  both  m  the  ontogeny  of  individual  mammals  and  in  the  phylogeuy  of  the 
vertehrates.  In  man  His  maintains  that  it  is  derived  from  the  epithelium  covering  the  fourth, 
third,  and  part  of  the  second  branchial  cleft,  which  becomes  compressed  in  the  angle  between  the 
head  and  neck.  (More  recent  observers— Kastochenko  and  others— have  thrown  some  doubt  on 
the  correctness  of  His's  observations;  probably  there  are  considerable  dilferences  in  different 
classes  of  vertebrates,  but  all  are  now  agreed  that  the  original  thymus  is  an  epithelial  organ 
mainly  derived  from  the  epithelium  covering  the  gill-clefts.)  The  tube  of  epithelium— sinus 
preecervicalis— so  formed  grows  inwards,  branching  dichotomously,  and  ramifying  in  the 
connective-tissue  behind  the  sternum,  just  above  the  pericardium.  The  cells  forming  it  grow 
inwards  and  till  up  the  lumen  of  the  "gland,"  and  at  last  of  the  duct  also.  By  this  epithelial 
ingrowth  the  same  condensation  of  connective-tissue  is  brought  about  as  in  the  tonsil,  and  in 
the  same  way  blood-vessels  appear  in  large  numbers,  and  leucocytes  begin  to  wander  out  of  the 
vessels,  are  detained  in  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue,  and  invade  the  nearly  functionless 
epithelial  gland  lobules.  The  cells  of  the  latter  proliferate,  and  the  older  cells  of  the  lobule  are 
pushed  to  the  centre,  hecorne  cornified,  and  present  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  cell-nests 
of  an  epithelioma,  forming  the  so-called  "concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall."  While  the  leuco- 
cytes soon  eat  away  the  majority  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  break  the  continuity  of  the 
epithelial  tubes,  these  cornitied  structures  long  resist  their  attacks,  and  the  thymus  always 
retains  the  lobular  character  imparted  to  it  by  its  epithelial  precursor.  The  leucocytes  divide 
rapidly  by  mitosis  in  the  connective-tissue  surrounding  these  epithelial  remains,  though  no 
true  "germ-centres"  are  ever  formed.  The  complete  removal  of  the  "concentric  corpuscles" 
by  the  leucocytes  leads  to  the  disappearance  of  the  latter,  and  the  appearance  of  fat  in  the 
position  of  the  thymus  ;  but  Waldeyer  has  recently  shown  that  the  outward  form  of  the  thymus 
is  always  preserved  in  this  fatty  mass,  and  that  it  is  always  possible  to  demonstrate  microscopi- 
cally in  some  part  of  it  a  remaining  leucocyte  infiltration,  and  wherever  this  is  at  all  well 
marked  it  will  be  found  to  surround  a  surviving  "concentric  corpuscle"  (G.  L.  Gul/and).] 

III.  The  Thyroid. — Structure. — The  gland  consists  of  lobes  and  lobules  held" 
together  by  connective-tissue  rich  in  cells.  Each  lobule  is  made  up  of  numerous 
completely  closed  sacs  (0-04  to  04  mm.  in  diameter),  which  in  the  embryo  and 
the  newly-born  animal  are  composed  of  a  membrana  propria  lined  by  a  single 
layer  of  nucleated  cubical  cells  (fig.  143).  The  sacs  contain  a  transparent,  viscid, 
albuminous  fluid.  [Not  unfrequently  the  sacs  contain  many  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles  (Baber).]  Each  sac  is  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  capillaries  which  do 
not  penetrate  the  membrana  propria.  There  are  also  numerous  lymphatics. 
At  an  early  period  the  sacs  dilate,  their  cellular  lining  atrophies,  and  their  contents 
undergo  colloid  degeneration.  When  the  gland-vesicles  are  greatly  enlarged, 
"goitre  "  is  produced. 

The  chemical  composition  of  this  gland  has  not  been  much  investigated.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  constituents,  leucin,  xanthin,  sarkin,  lactic,  succinic,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  have 

-[Excision  —The  effects  differ  according  to  the  animal  operated  on.  This  gland  has  been 
excised  in  the  human  subject  in  cases  of  goitre.  Reverdin  pointed  out  that  a  peculiar  condition 
results  called  cachexia  stumipriva,  and  practically  the  human  being  becomes  a  cretin.  Tins 
operation  therefore  is  highly  questionable  when  performed  on  man.  Rabbits  endure  the 
operation  well,  and  so  do  the  sheep,  calf,  and  horse,  none  of  the  remarkable  symptoms  that 
occur  in  the  dog  and  monkey  being  manifested  by  them.  In  pigeons  no  obvious  disturbance  is 
produced  after  bilateral  excision  of  these  glands,  so  that  they  do  not  appear  to  perform  any  import- 
ant function  in  these  animals  {E.  Eiuald).  Of  dogs,  cats,  and  foxes,  only  a  very  smal  number 
survive  ;  nearly  all  die.  It  appears  therefore  that  herbivora  bear  the  operation  and  sutler  lew,, 
after-effects  than  carnivora  (Sa^uiHco  and  Orccchia).  The  immediate  etiects  are  fibrillar 
contractions,  which  ultimately  influence  the  gait  of  the  animals,  convulsions,  anesthesia  great 
dimimdion  of  sensibility,  lo/s  of  flesh,  redness  of  the  ears,  and  intense  heat  of  the  skm  winch 
a  ear  after  several  days),  difficulty  in  seizing  and  eating  food,  kerato-con,unetm  is,  and 
freSX  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  respiration  with  dyspnoea  and  spasms  of  the  abdominal 
Sffi,  The  arterial  Wood  contains  about  the  same  amount  of  0  as  venous  blood 
Sin  {arts of  the  peripheral  nerves  undergo  a  kind  of  degeneration  similar  to  that  I ou d 
afte?ner^Sretchin".  There  is  albuminuria  and  fall  of  the  blood-pressure.  Death  usually  oceu is 
between the  third  and  fourth  day,  the  animals  being  comatose  (  Wagner).  Schiff  found  that 
one  half  o   th  gland  was  excised"  at  once,  and  the  other  half  a  month  afterwards,  death  did 
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not  occur  ;  but  Wagner  denies  this,  for 
if  it  be  excised,  death  occurs  With  the  usual  symptoms 
operation,  there  are  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance, 
there  are  fibrillar  contractions  " 


he  asse  ts  that  the  remaining  half  hypertrophies,  and 
In  monkeys,  five  days  alter  the 
The  animals  have  lost  their  appetite, 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  tat  the pernors 
disappear  on  voluntary  effort.  The  appetite  returns  and  is  increased,  but  notwithstanding,  the 
animal  grows  thin  and  pale  ;  while  the 
tremors  increase  and  affect  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  These  tremors  are  of  central 
origin,  because  they  disappear  on  dividing 
the  nerve.  Thus  there  is  profound  altera- 
tion of  the  motor  powers.  Amongst  the 
outwa rdsymp to ms are  puffi ness  of  the  eye- 
lids, swelling  of  the  abdomen,  increased 
hebetude  and  dyspnoea,  while  afterwards 
there  is  a  fall  of  the  temperature  and  im- 
becility ;  the  tremors  disappear,  there  is 
a  palor  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately,  after 
five  to  seven  weeks,  the  animals  die  com- 
atose. Thus  there  is  slow  onset  of  hebe- 
tude, terminating  in  imbecility.  Very 
remarkable  changes  occur  in  the  blood. 
There  is  a  steady  fall  of  the  blood-pres- 
sure ;  a  diminution  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, or  rather  profound  anaemia ; 
leucocythreinia,  the  colourless  corpuscles 
being  increased  to  the  ratio  of  four  to 
fourteen  ;  and  lastly  mucin  is  present  in 
the  blood,  although  normally  it  is  not  so. 
The  salivary  glands  are  hypertrophied, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  mucin,  which  is 
found  even  in  the  parotid,  although  this 
is  normally  a  serous  gland  (§  141).  The 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  is  due  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  great  omentum.  Mucin  is  found  in  the  peritoneal  fluid,  and  the  spleen  is  also 
enlarged.  Thus  these  symptoms  present  many  features  in  common  with  those  of  myxcedema 
as  described  by  Ord  (v.  Horsley).'] 

[Stages.— Horsley  distinguishes  three  stages.  In  the  first  or  neurotic  stage,  the  animals 
exhibit  constant  tremors,  8  per  second,  and  young  animals  do  not  appear  to  survive  this  stage. 
In  the  second  or  mucinoid  stage,  mucin  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  and  blood  ;  this  change, 
however,  is  only  seen  to  perfection  in  monkeys.  If  these  animals  be  kept  at  a  high  artificial 
temperature,  their  life  is  considerably  prolonged.  In  the  third,  atrophic  or  marasmic  period, 
the  animals  die  of  marasmus,  while  they  lose  their  excess  of  mucin.  Age  seems  to  exert  an 
important  influence  in  thyroidectomy  ;  young  dogs  survive  but  a  short  time,  while  old  dogs 
merely  exhibit  symptoms  of  indolence  and  incapacity  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  activity  of 
the  gland  seems  to  be  most  active  when  tissue-metabolism  is  most  active.]  n 
The  following  table,  after  Horsley,  indicates  the  symptoms  that  follow  loss  of  the  function 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 


Fig.  143. 


Section  of  the  thyroid  gland,  a,  closed  vesicles  ; 
b,  distended  by  colloid  masses  and  lined  by  low 
columnar  epithelium  ;  c,  inter-vesicular  con- 
nective tissue. 


Stages. 

Duration. 

Symptoms. 

Remarks. 

I.  Neurotic. 
II.  Mucinoid. 

III.  Atrophic. 

1  to  2  weeks  in  dogs  ; 

1  to  3  weeks  in 

monkeys, 
i  to  1  week  in  dogs  ; 

3  to  7  weeks  in 

monkeys. 

5  to  8  weeks  in  mon- 
keys. 

Tremors,  rigidity,  dysp- 
noea. 

Commencing  hebetude 
and  mucinoid  degen- 
eration of  the  connec- 
tive-tissues. 

Complete  imbecility  and 
atrophy  of  all  tissues, 
especially  muscles. 

Young  dogs  and  monkeys 
alike  die  in  this  stage. 

Dogs  survive  only  to  the 
beginning  of  this  stage  ; 
monkeys  die  at  the  end, 
if  not  treated. 

Monkeys  survive  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature 
of  the  air-bath.] 

Functions. —The  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  very  obscure.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  blood-supply  to  the  head(?).  It  becomes  enlarged  in  Basedow's 
disease,  in  which  there  is  great  palpitation,  as  well  as  protrusion  of  the  cveballs  or  exophthalmos, 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  a  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  accelerating  nerve  of  tho  heart, 
and  the  sympathetic  fibres  of  the  smooth  muscles  in  the  orbital  cavity  and  the  eyelids,  as  well 
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as  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vessels  of  the  thvroid     In  m&nv  in.-nt;,.  ;,  •  «  , 

swelling  of  the  thyroid  constituting  goitre,  which  is  some  ,  ne    h     r  ■  ''""■"m"  l"  fin.d 

ated  with  idiocy  .  cretinism.  ^[Horsle'y  finds  ftS'S'SJ^ft  '  £?  ES^iSfS 
myxa.de.na  and  cretinism.  He  regards  it  (1)  as  a  blood-forming  gland  sc th«M  1 ««  1 
poietic  function,  but  Gibson  finds  no  grounds  for  supporting].! TvL  n^irL  tT  Wm- " 
resulting  from  its  removal,  the  blood  ofthe  thyroid  S  iS^^J^^^ 
corpuscles  than  the  correspond  ng  artery  (Horslcv)  (21  It  seem«  f/»™m,it+-  *i  ,  .  . 
mucin  in  the  body.  Aft, J  its  ,,nm,„  \i  3  mKlS^no'C  Sia«Sd°i3 
there  is  a  corresponding  increasingly  defective  condition  of  nutrition  1  ■"^'"tainea,  and 

.  ^rdmg  to  Rogowitsch,  the  function  of  the  thyroid  is  to  neutralise  a  substance  produced 
m  the  body,  which,  it  it  accumulated,  would  act  as  a  poison  on  the  c  entral  nervous  s  s 

[Transplantation  of  the  Thyroid  Part  of  the  thyroid  of  animals  has  been  t  , ^  la  ed  to 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  under  the  skin,  but  apparently,  when  so  transplant, 1  ,1  s  o 
exercise  any  beneficial  influence  in  cases  of  myxcedema.] 

Li  the  Tunicate,  this  gland,  represented  by  a  groove,  secretes  a  digestive  fluid.  In  verte- 
brates it  is  an  organ  which  has  undergone  a  retrograde  change  (Gegenbaur). 

IV.  The  Suprarenal  Capsules. -Structure.— These  organs  are  invested  by  a 
thin  capsule  which  sends  processes  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.    They  con- 
sist of  an  outer  (broad)  or  cortical  layer  and  an  inner  (narrow1)  or  medullary 
layer  (fig.  144).    The  former  is  yellowish,  in  colour,  firm  and  striated,  while  the 
latter  is  softer  and  deeper  in  tint.    In  the  outermost  zone  of  the  cortex  (fig.  145) 
the  trabecule  form  polygonal  meshes,  which  contain  the  cells  of  the  gland- 
substance  ;  in  the  broader  middle  zone  the  meshes  are  elongated,  and  the  cells 
filling  them  are  arranged  in  columns  radiating  outwards.    Here  the  cells  are 
transparent  and  nucleated,  often  containing  oil-globules ;  in  the  innermost  narrow 
zone  the  polygonal  arrangement  prevails,  and  the  cells  often  contain  yellowish-brown 
pigment.    [Immediately  under  the  capside  the  cells  are  arranged  in  rounded  groups 
— zona  glomerulosa ;  next  to  this  the  cells  are  arranged  in  columns,  forming 
the  widest  zone  or  zona  fasciculata,  while  next  the  medulla  is  the  zona  reticu- 
laris (fig.  145).]    In  the  medulla  the  stroma  forms  a  reticulum  containing  groups 
of  cells  of  very  irregular  shape.    Numerous  blood-vessels  occur  in  the  gland, 
especially  in  the  cortex.    [The  nerves  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  derived 
from  the  renal  and  solar  plexuses.    Many  of  the  fibres  are  medullated.  After 
they  enter  the  gland,  numerous  ganglionic  cells  occur  in  the  plexuses  which  they 
form.    Indeed,  some  observers  regard  the  cells  of   the   medulla  as  nervous. 
Undoubtedly,  numerous  multipolar  nerve-cells  exist  within  the  gland.] 

Chemical  Composition. — The  suprarenals  contain  the  constituents  of  connective-  and  nerve- 
tissue  ;  also  leucin,  hypoxanthin,  benzoic,  hippuric,  and  taurocholic  acids,  taurin,  inosit,  fats, 
and  a  body  which  becomes  pigmented  by  oxidation.  Amongst  inorganic  substances  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  most  abundant. 

[Poisonous  Extract. — Foa  and  Pellacani  showed  that  a  watery  extract  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule  is  poisonous  to  dogs,  rabbits,  and  frogs.  Marino-zuco  has  shown  that  the  toxic  base 
is  neurin.] 

The  function  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  is  very  obscure.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in 
Addison's  disease,  or  'bronzed  skin,'  which  is  perhaps  primarily  a  nervous  affection,  these  glands 
have  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  been  found  to  be  diseased.  Owing  to  the  injury  to  adjacent 
abdominal  organs,  extirpation  of  these  organs  is  often,  although  not  always,  fatal ;  in  dogs 
pigmented  patches  have  been  found  in  the  skin  near  the  mouth.  [Tizzoni  has  found  that 
many  months  after  the  excision  of  one  or  both  supra-renals  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  there  is  a  pro- 
found alteration  of  the  central  nervous  system.  There  is  degeneration  of  the  medullated  nerve- 
fibres  of  certain  parts  of  the  cortex  and  white  matter,  and  also  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of 
the  cord.  In  the  latter  Goll's  column  is  specially  affected,  but  the  degenerated  fibres  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  it.]  Brown-Sequard  thinks  they  may  be  concerned  in  preventing  the  over- 
production of  pigment  in  the  blood. 

[Spectrum.— MacMunn  finds  that  the  medulla  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  (in  man,  cat,  dog, 
guinea-pig,  rat,  &c.)  gives  the  spectrum  of  hsemochromogen  (§  18),  while  the  cortex  shows  that 
of  what  he  calls  histohsematin,  the  latter  being  a  group  of  respiratory  pigments.  He  finds 
that  hamiochroniogen  is  only  found  in  excretory  organs  (the  bile,  the  liver),  hence  he  regards 
the  medulla  as  excretory,  so  that  part  of  the  function  of  the  adrenals  may  be  "  to  metamor- 
phose effete  haemoglobin  or  hsematin  into  hsemochromogen,"  and  when  they  are  diseased,  the 
effete  pi<mient  is  not  removed,  hence  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 
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Taurooholic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  medulla  by  Vulpian,  and  pyro-catechin  by  Krukenberg. 
MacMunn  believes  that  "they  have  a  large  share  in  the  downward  metamorphosis  of  colouring 
matter."] 

V.  Hypophysis  Cerebri — Coccygeal  and  Carotid  Glands. — The  hypophysis 
cerebri,  or  pituitary  body,  consists  of  an  anterior  lower  or  larger  lobe,  partly 
embracing  the  posterior  lower  or  smaller  lobe.  These  two 
lobes  are  distinct  in  their  structure  and  development.  The 
poeteriw  lobe  is  a  part  ,  of  the  brain,  and  belongs  to  the 
infundibulum.  The  nervous  elements  are  displaced  by  the 
ingrowth  of  connective-tissue  and  blood-vessels.  The 
anterior  portion  represents  an  inflected  and  much  altered 
portion  of  ectoderm,  from  which  it  is  developed.  It  con- 
tains gland-like  structures,  with  connective-tissue,  lymph- 
atics, and  blood-vessels,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
capsule.  According  to  Ecker  and  Mihalkowicz,  it  resembles 
the  suprarenal  capsule  in  its  structure,  while,  according  to 
other  observers,  in  some  animals  it  is  more  like  the  thyroid. 
Its  functions  are  entirely  unknown. 

[Excision.— Horsley  has  removed  this  gland  twice  successfully  in 
dogs,  which  lived  from  five  to  six  months.  No  nervous  or  other  Cortex, 
symptoms  were  noticed,  but  when  the  cortex  of  the  brain  was  exposed 
and  stimulated,  a  great  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  motor  regions 
was  induced,  even  slight  stimulation  being  followed  by  violent  tetanus 
and  prolonged  epilepsy.] 

Coccygeal  and  Carotid  Glands.— The  former,  which  lies  on  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  is  composed 
to  a  large  extent  of  plexuses  of  small,  more  or  less  cavernous  arteries,  supported  and  enclosed 
by  septa  and  a  capsule  of   

7~  '  m 

Zona  glomemlosa.  - 


connective-tissue  (Luschka). 
Between  these  lie  polyhedral 
granular  cells  arranged  in  net- 
works. The  carotid  gland  has 
a  similar  structure  (p.  90). 
Their  functions  are  quite  un- 
known. Perhaps  both  organs 
may  be  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  embryonal  blood-vessels 
(Arnold). 

104.     COMPAKATIVE.  — 
The  heart  in  fishes  (fig.  146, 
I.),  as  well  as  in  the  larvae  of 
amphibians  with  gills,  is  a 
simple  venous  heart,  consist- 
ing of  an  auricle  and  a  ven- 
tricle,   The  ventricle  propels 
the  blood  to  the  gills,  where  it 
is  oxygenated  (arterialised) ; 
thence  it  passes  into  the  aorta 
to  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of   the   body,   and  returns 
through  the  capillaries  of  the 
body  and  the  veins  to  the 
heart.  The  amphibians  (frogs) 
have  two  auricles  and  one 
ventricle  (Frog,  II.).  From 
the  latter  there  proceeds  one 
vessel  which  gives  ofr  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  and  as  the 
aorta  supplies  the  rest  of  the 
body  with  blood,  the  veins  of 


Medulla.  Voln. 
Fig.  144. 
Part  of  the  supra-renal 
capsule  of  a  child  x  15. 


Capsule. 


Z.  fasciculata. 


Z.  reticularis. 


Strands  of  cells  of 
the  marrow. 


T.S.  of  a  nerve. 

Ganglionic  cells. 

T.S.  bundles  of 
smooth  muscle. 

T.S.  vein. 


Vortex. 


Medulla. 


Fig.  145. 

T.S.,  human'supra-reiial  capsule  x  50. 


2SJP^1fiSS^-SS^  H00d-t0  9?  »*  auWcle>  those  of  tlie  ta«  »^o  the  left 
nsnes  and  amphibians  there  is  a  dilatation  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  the 
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bulbus  arteriosus,  which  is  partly  provided  with  strong  muscles     The  rentiWTTT  \  n^o  * 

meDtory  m  birds  and  some  mammals.  All  birds  and  mammals  have  two 
c  ompletely  separate  auricles  and  two  separate  ventricles.  In  the  halicore 
the  apex  of  the  ventricles  is  deeply  cleft.  Some  animals  have  accessory 
iea  ts  c.gr  the  eel  in  its  caudal  vein.  They  are  very  probably  lymph-hearts 
(liohn).  The  veins  of  the  wing  of  the  bat  pulsate  (Schitf).  The  lowest  verte- 
f  brate,  amphioxus,  has  no  heart,  but  only  a  rhythmically-pulsating  vessel. 


Fig.  146. 

Schemata  of  the  circulation.  I.  Fish. — A,  auricle  ;  S,  sinus  venosus  ;  V,  ventricle  ;  B,  bulbus 
aortse  ;  c,  branchial  arteries  ;  i,  branchial  vessels  ;  Vv,  branchial  veins  ;  E,  circulus  cephali- 
cus  aortte  ;  F,  common  aorta  ;  G,  caudal  artery ;  H,  duct  of  Cuvier ;  /,  anterior,  and  K, 
posterior  cardinal  veins  ;  L,  caudal  vein  j  31,  ftl,  kidneys.  II.  Frog. — I,  sinus  veuosus  j  II, 
and  III,  right  and  left  auricles  ;  IV,  ventricle  ;  V,  aorta  with  the  bulb  ;  1,  pulmonary 
arteries  ;  2,  arch  of  the  aorta ;  3,  carotid  ;  4,  lingual ;  5,  carotid  gland,  and  6,  axillary 
arteries  ;  7,  common  aorta  ;  8,  coeliac  artery  ;  9,  cutaneous  artery  ;  Vv,  pulmonary  veins  ; 
p,  p,  lungs.  III.  Saurians. — I,  right  auricle,  with  the  venae  cavse  ;  II,  right  ventricle  ; 
III,  left  auricle  ;  IV,  left  ventricle  ;  V,  anterior  common  aorta  ;  1,  pulmonary  artery, 
2,  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  3,  carotid  artery  ;  4,  posterior  common  aorta ;  5,  cceliac,  and  6, 
subclavian,  arteries  ;  7,  pulmonary  veins;  8,  lungs.  IV.  Tortoise. — I,  right  auricle  with 
the  vense  cavse  ;  II,  right,  and  IV,  left  ventricles  ;  III,  left  auricle  ;  1  and  2,  right 
and  left  aortee ;  3,  posterior  common  aorta ;  4,  coeliac,  5,  subclavian,  6,  carotid,  and  7, 
pulmonary  arteries  ;  8,  pulmonary  veins. 

Amongst  blood-glands,  the  thymus  and  spleen  occur  throughout  the  vertebrata,  the  latter 
being  absent  only  in  amphioxus  and  a  few  fishes. 

Amongst  invertebrata  a  closed  vascular  system,  with  pulsatile  movement,  occurs  here  and 
there,  e.g.,  amongst  echinodermata  (star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  holothurians)  and  the  higher  worms. 
The  insects  have  a  pulsating  "  dorsal  vessel"  as  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  which 
is  a  contractile  tube  provided  with  valves  and  dilated  by  muscular  action  ;  the  blood  being 
propelled  rhythmically  in  one  direction  into  the  spaces  which  lie  amongst  the  tissues  and  organs, 
so  that  these  animals  do  not  possess  a  closed  vascular  system.  The  mollusca  have  a  heart  with 
a  lacunar  vascular  system.  The  cephalopods  (cuttle-fish)  have  three  hearts— a  simple  arterial 
heart,  and  two  venous  simple  gill-hearts,  each  placed  at  the  base  of  the  gills.  _  The  vessels  form 
a  completely  closed  circuit.  The  lowest  animals  have  either  a  pulsatile  vesicle,  which  propels 
the  colourless  juice  into  the  tissues  (infusoria),  or  the  vascular  apparatus  may  be  entirely  absent. 
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105  HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT.  — The  ancients  held  various  theories  regarding  the 
movement  of  the  blood,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  its  circulation.  According  to  Aristotle 
(384  B  0  )  the  heart,  the  acropolis  of  the  body,  prepared  in  its  cavities  the  blood,  which 
streamed  through  the  arteries  as  a  nutrient  fluid  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  never  returned 
to  the  heart.  With  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  (300  B.C.),  the  celebrated  physicians  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  originated  the  erroneous  view  that  the  arteries  contain  air,  which  was 
supplied  to  them  by  the  respiration  (hence  the  name  artery).  They  were  led  to  adopt  this 
view  from  the  empty  condition  of  the  arteries  after  death.  By  experiments  upon  animals, 
Galen  disproved  this  view  (131-201  a.d.)—"  Whenever  I  injured  an  artery,"  he  says,  "blood 
always  flowed  from  the  wounded  vessel.  On  tying  part  of  an  artery  between  two  ligatures,  the 
part  of  the  artery  so  included  is  always  filled  with  blood." 

Still,  the  idea  of  a  single  centrifugal  movement  of  the  blood  was  retained,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart  communicated  directly  by  means  of  openings  in 
the  septum  of  the  heart,  until  Vesalius  showed  that  there  are  no  openings  in  the  septum.  Michael 
Servetus  (a  Spanish  monk,  burned  at  Geneva,  at  Calvin's  instigation,  in  1553)  discovered 
the  pulmonary  circulation.  Cesalpinus  confirmed  this  observation,  and  named  it  "  Circulatio." 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  (Padua,  1574)  investigated  the  valves  in  the  veius  more  carefully 
(although  they  were  known  in  the  5th  century  to  Theodoretus,  Bishop  in  Syria),  and  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  centripetal  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  Up  to  this  time  it  was 
imagined  that  the  veins  carried  blood  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  although  Vesalius 
was  acquainted,  with  the  centripetal  direction  of  the  blood-streani  in  the  large  venous  trunks. 
At  length  William  Harvey,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Fabricius  (1604),  demonstrated  the  complete 
circulation  (1616-1619),  and  published  his  great  discovery  in  1628.  [For  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  see  the  works  of  Willis  on  "  W.  Harvey,"  "Servetus 
and  Calvin,"  those  of  Kirchner,  and  the  various  Harveian  orations.] 

According  to  Hippocrates,  the  heart  is  the  origin  of  all  the  vessels  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  large  vessels  arising  from  the  heart,  the  valves,  the  chordae  tendineae,  the  auricles,  and  the 
closure  of  the  semi-lunar  valves.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  apply  the  terms  aorta  and  venae 
cavae  ;  the  school  of  Erasistratus  used  the  term  carotid,  and  indicated  the  functions  of  the 
venous  valves.  In  Cicero  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  arteries  and  veins.  Celsus  mentions 
that  if  a  vein  be  struck  below  the  spot  where  a  ligature  has  been  applied  to  a  limb,  it  bleeds, 
while  Aretaeus  (50  A. d.  )  knew  that  arterial  blood  was  bright,  and  venous  blood  dark.  Pliny  (+79 
a.d.)  described  the  pulsating  fontanelle  in  the  child.  Galen  (131-203  a.d. )  was  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  a  bone  in  the  septum  of  the  heart  of  large  animals  (ox,  deer,  elephant). 
He  also  surmised  that  the  veins  communicated  with  the  arteries  by  fine  tubes.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  capillaries,  however,  was  only  possible  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and 
employing  this  instrument,  Malpighi  (1661)  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  capillary  circula- 
tion. Leuwenhoek  (1674)  described  the  capillary  circulation  more  carefully,  as  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  and  other  transparent  membranes.  Blanchard  (1676)  proved  the 
existence  of  capillary  passages  by  means  of  injections.  William  Cooper  (1697)  proved  that  the 
same  condition  exists  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  Ruysch  made  similar  injections.  Stenson 
(born  1638)  established  the  muscular  nature  of  the  heart,  although  the  Hippocratic  and 
Alexandrian  schools  had  already  surmised  the  fact.  Cole  proved  that  the  sectional  area  of  the 
blood-stream  became  wider  towards  the  capillaries  (1681).  Joh.  Alfons  Borelli  (1608-1679)  was 
the  first  to  estimate  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart. 


Physiology  of  Eespiration. 


The  object  of  respiration  is  twofold,  viz.,  to  supply  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the 
oxidation  processes  that  go  on  in  the  body,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  carbon 
dioxide  formed  within  the  body.  [Tissue-life  implies  the  continuous  and  constant 
supply  of  oxygen,  and  hence  in  mammals  and  the  higher  vertebrates  the  lungs 
are  relatively  very  large,  and  yield  a  free  supply  of  oxygen.]  The  most  important 
organs  for  this  purpose  are  the  lungs.  There  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  respiration 
— the  former  embraces  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  external  air  and  the 
blood-gases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (lungs  and  skin)— the  latter,  the  exchange  of 
gases  between  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation  and  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

[The  pulmonary  apparatus  consists  of  (1)  an  immense  number  of  small  sacs — 
the  air-vesicles — filled  with  air,  and  covered  externally  by  a  very  dense  plexus  of 
capillaries  ;  (2)  the  air-passages — the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi 
communicating  with  (1);  (3)  the  thorax  Math  its  muscles,  acting  like  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  moving  the  air  within  the  lungs.] 

106.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AIR-PASSAGES  AND  LUNGS.— The  lungs  are 

compound  tubular  glands,  which  separate  C02  from  the  blood.  Each  lung  is  pro- 
vided with  an  excretory  duct  (bronchus)  which  joins  the  common  respiratory 
passage  of  both  lungs — the  trachea. 

Trachea. — The  trachea  and  extra-pulmonary  bronchi  are  similar  in  structure. 
The  basis  of  the  trachea  consists  of  16-20  C-shaped  incomplete  cartilaginous  hoops 
placed  over  each  other.  These  rings  consist  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  are  united  to 
each  other  by  means  of  tough  fibrous  tissue  containing  much  elastic  tissue,  the 
latter  being  arranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  function  of  the 
cartilages  is  to  keep  the  tube  open  under  varying  conditions  of  pressure.  Pieces 
of  cartilage  having  a  similar  function  occur  in  the  bronchi  and  their  branches,  but 
they  are  absent  from  the  bronchioles,  which  are  less  than  1  mm.  in  diameter.  In 
the  smaller  bronchi,  the  cartilages  are  fewer  and  scattered  more  irregularly.  [In  a 
transverse  section  of  a  large  intra-pulmonary  bronchus,  two,  three,  or  more  pieces 
of  cartilage,  each  invested  by  its  perichondrium,  may  be  found.]  At  the  points 
where  the  bronchi  subdivide,  the  cartilages  assume  the  form  of  irregular  plates  em- 
bedded in  the  bronchial  wall. 

An  external  fibrous  layer  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  covers  the 
trachea  and  the  extra-pulmonary  bronchi  externally.  Towards  the  oesophagus,  the 
elastic  elements  are  more  numerous,  and  there  arc  also  a  few  bundles  of  plain 
muscular  fibres  arranged  longitudinally.  Within  this  layer  there  are  bundles  of 
non-striped  muscular  fibres  which  pass  transversely  between  the  cartilages  behind, 
and  also  in  the  intervals  between  the  cartilages.    [These  pale  reddish  fibres  con- 
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stitute  the  trachealis  muscle  and  are  ^^^^^^S^ 
[ages  at  a  little  distance  from  thexr free  ends    The*  ang  .  nt  d  ^ 

ammals-thus,  in  the  cat,  dog  rabbit,  and  rat .^^f™^  ox  they  are 
the  eM  surfaces  of  ti^fibres  are  arranged 

attached  to  their  «*r»d {^^^^    xTe  function  of  these  muscular 

*  B-*  —  within  tbe 

aiX'amuc0us  membrane  of  the  trachea  consists  of  a  basis  of  very  fine 
connecti^ssue,  containing  much  adenoid  tissue  with  numerous  lymph-corpuscles. 
Numerous  elastic  fibres  are  ar-  «gsgfa 
ranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  under  the  basement  mem- 
brane.   They  are  also  abundant  in 
the  deep  layers  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  membrane  opposite  the 
intervals  between  the  cartilages. 
A  small  quantity  of  loose  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  contain- 
ing the  large  blood-vessels,  glands, 
and  lymphatics  unites  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  perichondrium  of 
the  cartilages.    The  epithelium 
consists  of  a  layer  of  columnar 
ciliated  cells  with  several  layers  of 
immature  cells  under  them.  [The 
superficial  layer  of  cells  is  columnar 
and  ciliated  (fig.  147,  b),  while 
those  lying  under  them  present 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  below  all 
is  a  layer  of  somewhat  flattened 
squames,  c,  resting  on  the  base- 
ment membrane,  d.  These  squames 
constitute  a  layer  quite  distinct 
from  the  basement  membrane,  and 
they  fonn  the  layer  described  as 
Debove's  membrane.    They  are 
active  germinating  cells,  and  play 
a  most  important  part  in  connec 


Fist.  147. 


a  niOSl  impuruwio  pa  L  b  in  uuiineu- 

tionwith  the  regeneration  of  the  Tr«8vorwMOtouofpartofah^nlirondin8(x450). 

...   ,.  fi      4.1  c  •  i      a>  precipitated  mucus;  b,  ciliated  columnar  epithe- 

epitnenum,  alter  the  ^  superficial  lium  .  c>  deep  germinai  iayel.  of  cells  (Drove's  mem- 
brane) ;  d,  elastic  basement  membrane  ;  e,  elastic 
fibres  divided  transversely  (inner  fibrous  layer)  ;  /, 
bronchial  muscle  ;  g,  outer  fibrous  layer  with  leuco- 
cytes and  pigment  granules  (black)  below  a  mass 
of  adenoid  tissue. 


Layers  have  been  shed,  in  such 
conditions  as  bronchitis.  Not  un- 
frequently  a  little  viscid  mucus  (a) 
lies  on  the  free  ends  of  the  cilia. 
In  the  intermediate  layer,  the  cells 
are  more  or  less  pyriform  or  battledore-shaped,  with  their  long  tapering  process 
inserted  amongst  the  deeper  layers  of  cells.  According  to  Drasch,  this  long 
process  is  attached  to  one  of  these  cells  and  is  an  outgrowth  from  it,  the  Avhole 
constituting  a  "  foot-cell."] 

(Jnderthe  epithelium  is  the  homogeneous  basement  membrane,  through  which 
fine  canals  pass,  connecting  the  cement  of  the  epithelium  with  spaces  in  the  mucosa. 
[This  membrane  is  well  marked  in  the  human  trachea,  where  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  many  pathological  conditions,  p.fj.,  bronchitis.    It  is  stained  bright  red  with 
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picrooarmine.]  The  cilia  act  so  as  bo  carry  any  secretion  towards  the  larynx. 
( 1-oblet  cells  exist  between  the  ciliated  columnar  cells.  Numerous  small  compound 
tubular  mucous  glands  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane,  chiefly  between  the 
cartilages.  Their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  by  means  of  a  slightly  funnel-shaped 
aperture,  into  which  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  prolonged  for  a  short  distance.  [The 
acini  of  some  of  these  glands  lie  outside  the  trachealis  muscle.  The  acini  are  lined 
by  cubical  or  columnar  secretory  epithelium.  In  some  animals  (dog)  these  cells  are 
clear,  and  present  the  usual  characters  of  a  mucus-secreting  gland ;  in  man,  some 
of  the  cells  may  be  clear,  and  others  "granular,"  but  the  appearance  of  the  cells 
depends  upon  the  physiological  state  of  activity.]  These  glands  secrete  the  mucus, 
which  entangles  particles  inspired  with  the  air,  and  is  carried  towards  the  larynx 
by  ciliary  action.  [Numerous  lymphatics  exist  in  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous 
coat,  and  not  unfrequently  small  aggregations  of  adenoid  tissue  occur  (especially  in 
the  cat)  in  the  mucous  coat,  usually  around  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  They  are 
comparable  to  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  blood-vessels  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  some  other  mucous  membranes.  [A  plexus  of  nerves  con- 
taining numerous  ganglionic  cells  at  the  nodes  exists  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  trachealis  muscle.  The  fibres  are  derived  from  the  vagus,  recurrent  laryngeal, 
and  sympathetic  (C.  Franlceriliauser,  W.  Stirling,  Kandarazi).] 

[The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  extra-pulmonary  bronchi,  there- 
fore, consists  of  the  following  layers  from  within  outwards : — 

(1)  Stratified  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

(2)  A  layer  of  flattened  cells  (Debove's  membrane). 

(3)  A  clear  homogeneous  basement  membrane. 

(4)  A  basis  of  areolar  tissue,  with  adenoid  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  and  out- 

side this  a  layer  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres. 

Outside  this,  again,  is  the  sub-mucous  coat,  consisting  of  loose  areolar  tissue, 
with  the  larger  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  mucous  glands.] 

The  Bronchi. — In  structure  the  extra-pulmonary  bronchi  resemble  the  trachea. 
As  they  pass  into  the  lung  they  divide  very  frequently,  and  the  branches  do  not 
anastomose.  In  the  mtra-pulmonary  bronchi  the  subdivisions  become  finer  and 
finer,  the  finest  branches  being  called  terminal  bronchi,  or  bronchioles,  which 
open  separately  into  clusters  of  air- vesicles.] 

[Eparterial  and  Hyparterial  Bronchi.— As  the  bronchi  proceed,  one  main 
trunk  passes  into  the  lung,  running  towards  its  base,  and  from  it  are  given  oft' 
branches  dorsally  and  ventrally,  and  these  branches  again  subdivide.  In  man  one 
main  branch  comes  off  from  the  right  bronchus  and  proceeds  to  the  upper  right 
lobe,  above  the  place  where  the  pulmonary  artery  crosses  the  bronchus.  Such 
branches  are  called  eparterial,  and  they  are  more  mimerous  in  birds.  In  man,  all 
the  branches,  both  on  the  right  and  left  side,  come  off  below  the  point  where  the 
pulmonary  artery  crosses  the  bronchus,  and  are  caUed  hyparterial  bronchi  (C.  Aeby).\ 

In  the  middle-sized  intra-pulmonary  bronchi  the  usual  characters  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  retained,  only  it  is  thinner;  the  cartilages  assume  the  form  of 
irregular  plates  situated  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  bronchus ;  while  the  muscular 
fibres  are  disposed  in  a  complete  circle,  constituting  the  bronchial  muscle  (fig.  147, 
f)  When  this  muscle  is  contracted,  or  when  the  bronchus  as  a  whole  is  contracted, 
'the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  and  opposite  these  folds 
the  elastic  fibres  form  large  elevations.  This  muscle  is  particularly  well  developed 
in  the  smaller  microscopic  bronchi.  Numerous  elastic  fibres,  e,  disposed  longi- 
tudinally, exist  under  the  basement  membrane,  d.  They  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  trachea,  and  are  prolonged  onwards  into  the  lung.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larger  intra-pulmonary  bronchi  consists  of  the  following  layers 
from  within  outwards  : — 
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(1)  Stratified  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  (fig.  147,  b). 

(2)  Debove's  membrane  (fig.  147,  c). 

(3)  Transparent  homogeneous  basement  membrane  (fig.  147,  d). 

(4)  Areolar  tissue  with  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  (fig.  147,  e). 

(5)  A  continuous  layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres  disposed  circularly 
(bronchial  muscle,  fig.  147,/). 

Outside  this  is  the  sub-mucous  coat,  consisting  of  areolar  tissue  mixed  with  much 
adenoid  tissue  (fig.  147,  g),  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form  of  cords,  the 
lymph-follicular  cords.  It  also  contains  the  acini  of  the  numerous  mucous  glands, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics.  The  ducts  of  the  glands  perforate  the  muscular 
layer,  and  open  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  sub-mucous 
coat  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  with  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilages.  Out- 
side the  cartilages  are  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia  accompanying  the  bronchial 
vessels.  The  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  of  the  pidmonary  vein  usually 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bronchus,  while 
there  are  several  branches  of  the  bronchial 
arteries  and  veins.  Fat  cells  also  occur 
in  the  peri-bronchial  tissue.] 

In  the  small  bronchi  the  cartilages  and 
glands  disappear,  but  the  circular  muscular 
fibres  are  well  developed.  They  are  lined  by 
lower  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  con- 
taining goblet-cells. 

[The  bronchi  when  traced  into  the  lung 
divide  more  or  less  dichotomously,  and  run 
between  the  lobules,  constituting  inter- 
lobular bronchi,  and  accompanied  by 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein. 
The  branches  become  smaller  and  smaller 
until  they  end  finally  in  terminal  bronchi 
("5  to  1  mm.)  in  diameter.  These  terminal 
bronchi  or  lobular  bronchi  open  into  the 
apex  of  a  lobule.  As  they  pass  into  the 
lobule  they  give  off,  usually  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  several  branches— the  intra-lobular 
bronchi— or  bronchioles,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  alveolar  passages.  These  alveolar 
passages  are  beset  on  all  sides  by  air-cells. 


with 
open  into  the 
infundibula 
alveoli. 


Termination  of  a  bronchiole  and  of  a  pul- 
monary arteriole  prepared  by  corrosion 
and  magnified  by  a  hand  lens.  A,  bron- 
chiole ;  B,  branch  of  pulmonary  artery. 

Each  bronchiole  opens  into  one  or  two  wider  passages,  having  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone,  called  an  infundibulum  (fig.  149,  I),  with  delicate  walls,  and  beset 
air-vesicles   air-cells  or  alveoli  (fig.  149).    The  cup-shaped  air-vesicles 
mtundibulum,  but  do  not  communicate  with  each  other  The 
are    much   wider  than    the    bronchioles    and    also    than  the 
Each  terminal  bronchiole  with  its  infundibula  and  air-vesicles  constitutes 
acinus  or  lobu  et,  and  all  the  lobulets  connected  with  a  terminal  bronchus 
Jn     a  smgle  lobule.    The  lobules  are  arranged  with,  their  bases  externally, 
S?  uq  ilT     fJT  Cach  by  con*ective  tissue-inter-lobular  septa 

surface  with  ttS°  11   m  a  Partmlly  P^>^nted  lung,  on  examining  its  pleural 
i  '     f  \  ™*ed  eye,  one  can  easily  make  out  its  lobules,  consisting  of  a 

s  .  ies  oi  polygonal  areas  mapped  out  by  black  lines.    In  a  young  animal  e  a  calf 

Jsui  and  onC  l^TZ  °U  ^  0116  hand  with  tlie  ^tpleual  connective 
tissue  and  on  the  other  with  the  pen-bronchial  connective  tissue.] 


1 84  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BRONCHI  AND  AIR-CELLS.       [Sec.  106. 

[There  is  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  bronchi,  as  we  proceed  from 
he  arger  to  the  smaller  tubes    The  cartilages  and  glands  are  the  li  st  struct! 
to  ^appear    The  circular  bronchial  muscle  is  well  developed  to  thesmXr 
bronchi  and  bronchioles,  and  exists  as  a  continuous  thin  layer  over  the  alveZ 
passages,  but  it  is  not  continued  over  and  between  the  air-cells.    Elastic  nbres 
continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  and,  on  the  other 


Fig.  149. 

Scheme  of  a  lung  lobule.  PA,  and  PV,  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  ;  TB,  terminal  bronchus  ; 
Br.,  bronchiole;  I,  infundibulum ;  av,  air-vesicles;  IS,  inter-lobular  septum;  PP, 
pleura  ;  LB,  lobular  bronchus. 

with  those  in  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  lie  outside  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  bron- 
chioles and  infundibula.  In  the  respiratory  bronchioles,  the  ciliated  epithelium  is 
reduced  to  a  single  layer,  and  is  mixed  with  the  squamous  form  of  epithelium,  while 
where  the  alveolar  passages  open  into  the  air-cells  or  alveoli,  the  epithelium  is  non- 
ciliated,  low,  and  polyhedral.] 

Alveoli  or  Air-Cells. — The  form  of  the  air-cells,  which  are  25  p  (T^jy  inch)  in 
diameter,  may  be  more  or  less  spherical,  polygonal,  or  cup-shaped.  They  arc  dis- 
posed around  and  in  communication  with  the  alveolar  passages.  Their  form  is 
determined  by  the  existence  of  a  nearly  structureless  membrane,  composed  of 
slightly  fibrillated  connective-tissue  containing  a  few  corpuscles.  This  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  fine  elastic  fibres,  which  give  to  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  its  well- 
marked  elastic  characters  (fig.  153,  <?,  e).  These  fibres  often  bifurcate,  and  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  alveolar  wall.    They  arc  very  resistant,  and  in  some 
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cases  of  lwa  disease  may  be  recognised  in  the  sputum.  A  few  non-striped 
;u;,iar     avs  e£st  in  the  delicate  connective  tissue  1,,,,,  and]  onnng  axr- vesicle. 

sometimes  become  greatly  developed  in  certain  diseases 
The  air-cells  are  lined  by  two  kinds  of  cells— (1)  large; 


These  muscular  fibres 
(Arnold,  W.  Stirling) 


Infundibulum. 


Alveolar  passage. 


ransparent,  clear  polygonal  non-nuclea ted  squames  or  plac oxds  (22-45  g  n 
over  and  betAveen  the  capillaries  in  the  alveolar  wall  (hg.  151,  a),  (2)  small 
irregular  "  granular  "  nucleated  cells  (7-15  ,*)  arranged  singly  or  m  groups  (two  or 
three)  in  the  interstices  between  the 
capillaries.  They  arc  well  seen  in 
a  cat's  lung  (fig.  151,  d).  When 
acted  on  with  nitrate  of  silver  the 
cement-substance  bounding  the  clear 
cells  is  stained,  but  the  small  cells 
become  of  a  uniform  brown-  gran- 
ular appearance,  so  that  they  are 
readily  recognised.  Small  markings 
('?  holes)  or  "  pseudo-stomata  "  exist 
in  the  cement-substance,  and  are 
most  obvious  in  distended  alveoli. 
They  open  into  the  lymph-canali- 
cular  system  of  the  alveolar  wall 
(Klein),  and  through  them  the  lymph- 
corpuscles,  which  are  always  to  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  air- 
vesicles,  migrate,  and  carry  with 
them  into  the  lymphatics  particles 
of  carbon  derived  from  the  air.  In 
the  alveolar  walls  is  a  very  dense 
plexus  of  fine  capillaries  (fig.  153,  c), 
which  lie  more  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  air-vesicle,  being  covered  only 

by  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  air-cells.  Between  two  adjacent  alveoli  there 
is  only  a  single  layer  of  capillaries  (man),  and  on  the  boundary  line  between  two 
air-cells  the  course  of  the  capillaries  is  twisted,  thus  projecting  sometimes  into  the 
one  alveolus,  sometimes  into  the  other  (fig.  152). 

[In  the  lung  of  the  newt,  which  is  simply  an  oval  sac  with  elastic  and  contractile  walls,  sup- 
plied by  an  artery  and  a  vein,  the  capillary  network  lies  immediately  under  the  epithelium. 
The  meshes  themselves  are  narrow,  although  the  capillaries  corresponding  to  the  large  size  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  fairly  wide.  The  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  thin  cells 
peculiarly  modified.  The  nucleated  bodies  of  three  or  more  cells  have  an  appreciable  thickness 
and  lie  in  the  extra-vascular  meshes  or  islands,  and  from  each  cell  there  stretches  an  excessively 
thin  wing-shaped  expansion  over  the  surface  of  the  capillary,  to  meet  a  similar  expansion  from 
another  cell  lying  in  an  adjacent  mesh  or  island.  Thus  the  blood  in  the  capillary  is  separated 
from  the  air  in  the  lung  only  by  the  thin  capillary  wall  and  the  excessively  thin  wing-like 
expansions  of  the  smaller  ' '  respiratory  epithelium. "  The  newt's  lung  represents  a  very  simple 
type  of  lung.  In  the  frog  the  lung  begins  to  be  more  complex.  The  infundibulum  of  the 
mammalian  lung  practically  repeats  the  condition  obtaining  in  the  newt's  lung.] 

[The  number  of  alveoli  is  stated  to  bo  about  725  millions,  a  result  obtained  by 
measuring  the  size  of  the  air-vesicles  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
lung,  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  determining  how  much  of  this  air  is  in  the  air- 
vesicles  and  bronchi  respectively.  The  superficial  area  of  the  air-vesicles  is  about 
90  square  metres,  or  100  times  greater  than  the  surface  of  the  body  (*8  to  -9  sq. 
metre).] 

The  Blood-vessels  of  the  lung  belong  to  two  different  systems  : — (A)  Pulmonary- 
vessels  (lesser  circulation).  The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  accompany 
the  bronchi  and  are  closely  applied  to  them.    [As  they  proceed  they  branch,  bill 


Bronchiole. 


Fig,  150. 

Scheme  of  a  bronchiole  terminating  in  alveolar- 
passages,  those  leading  into  mfundibula  beset 
with  air-vesicles. 
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the  branehes  do  not  anastomose,  and  ultimately  they  terminate  in  small,  arterioles 
Which  supply  several  adjacent  alveoli,  each  arteriole  splitting  up  into  capillaries  for 
seW  air-cells  (figs.  152  153,  v,  c).  An  efferent  vein  usually  arises  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  air-cells,  and  carries  away  the  purified  blood  from  the  capillaries  In 
their  course  these  veins  unite  to  form  the  pulmonary  veins,  which,  again,  are 
joined  in  their  course  by  a  few  small  bronchial  veins.  The  veins  usually  anasto- 
mose m  the  earlier  part  of  their  course,  whilst  the  corresponding  arteries  do  not  1 
Although  the  capillary  plexus  is  very  fine  and  dense,  its  sectional  area  is  less  than 
the  sectional  area  of  the  systemic  capillaries,  so  that  the  blood-stream  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries  must  be  more  rapid  than  that  in  the  capillaries  of  the  body 

generally.  The  pulmonary  veins, 
unlike  veins  generally,  are  collec- 
tively narrower  than  the  pulmonary 
artery  (water  is  given  off  in  the 
lungs),  and  they  have  no  valves. 

[The  pulmonary  artery  contains 
venous  blood,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  pure  or  arterial  blood]. 

(B)  The  bronchial  vessels  re- 
present the  nutrient  system  of  the 
lungs.  The  bronchial  arteries 
(1-3)  arise  from  the  aorta  (or 
intercostal  arteries)  and  accom- 
pany the  bronchi  without  anasto- 
mosing Avith  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  In  their  course 
they  give  branches  to  the  lymph- 
atic glands  at  the  hilum  of  the 
lung,  to  the  walls  of  the  large 
blood-vessels  (vasa  vasorum),  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  the  bronchial 
walls,  and  the  interlobular  septa. 
The  blood  which  issues  from  their 
capillaries  is  returned — partly  by 
the  pulmonary  veins — hence,  any 
considerable  interference  with  the 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 


Fig.  151. 

Air-vesicles  injected  with  silver  nitrate,  a,  outlines 
of  squamous  epithelium ;  b,  alveolar  wall ;  c,  young 
epithelium  cell  ;  d,  aggregation  of  young  epithelial 
cells  germinating  x  350. 


pulmonary  circulation  causes  congestion  of 
resulting  in  a  catarrhal  condition  of  that  membrane.  The  greater  part  of  the 
blood  is  returned  by  the  bronchial  veins,  which  open  into  the  vena  azygos,  inter- 
costal vein,  or  superior  vena  cava.  The  veins  of  the  smaller  bronchi  (fourth 
order  onwards)  open  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  anterior  bronchial  also 
communicate  with  the  pulmonary  vein  {ZuckerTcandl). 

[The  Pleura. — Each  pleural  cavity  is  distinct,  and  is  a  large  serous  sac,  which 
really  belongs  to  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung.  The  pleura  consists  of  two 
layers,  visceral  and  parietal.  The  visceral  pleura  covers  the  lung  ;  the  parietal 
portion  lines  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  the  two  layers  of  the  corresponding  pleura 
are  continuous  with  one  another  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  parietal  pleura  is 
the  thicker,  and  may  readily  be  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest. 
Structurally,  the  pleura  resembles  a  serous  membrane,  and  consists  of  a  thin  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue  covered  by  a  layer  of  endothelium.  Under  this  layer,  or  the 
pleura  proper,  is  a  deep  or  sub-serous  layer  of  looser  areolar  tissue,  containing 
many  elastic  fibres.  The  layer  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis  of  some  animals,  as  the 
guinea-pig,  contains  a  network  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres.  Over  the  lung  it  is 
also  continuous  with  the  interlobular  septa.] 
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TThe  Interlobular  Septa  (fig.  154,  e)  consist  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  separating 
•xd  om  n  Sles  and  they  become  continuous  with  the  peri-bronchial  connective 
t £  ^tering  the  lung  at  its  hilum.  Thus  the  fibrous  framework  of  he  lung  s 
coXuoiS  hroughout  the  lung,  just  as  in  other  organs  The  connection  of  he 
sSS  fibrous  tissue  with  the  connective  tissue  within  the  substance  of  the 
!  h  most  important  pathological  bearings.  The  interlobular  septa  contain 
Shatics  and  blood-vessels.  The  endothelium  covering  the  parietal  layer  is  of 
the  ordinary  squamous  type,  but  on  the  pleura  pulmonale  the  cells  are  less  flattened, 


Fig.  152. 

Section  of  the  vesicular  tissue  of  a  human  lung  injected  from  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  a,  a,  free 
margins  of  the  alveoli ;  b,  small  artery  ;  c,  c,  vertical  walls  of  alveoli  divided  transversely. 

more  polyhedral,  and  granular.  They  must  necessarily  vary  in  shape  with  changes 
in  the  volume  of  the  lung,  so  that  they  are  more  flattened  when  the  lung  is  dis- 
tended, as  during  inspiration.  The  pleura  contains  many  lymphatics,  which  com- 
municate by  means  of  stomata  with  the  pleural  cavity.] 

[The  Lymphatics  of  the  lung  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  several  systems. 
The  various  air-cells  are  connected  with  each  other  by  very  delicate  connective 
tissue,  and,  according  to  J.  Arnold,  in  some  parts  this  interstitial  tissue  presents 
characters  like  those  of  adenoid  tissue ;  so  that  the  lung  is  traversed  by  a  system  of 
juice-canals  or  "  Saft-canalchen."  In  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura  there  is  a  (a) 
sub-pleural  plexus  of  lymphatics  partly  derived  from  the  pleura,  but  chiefly  from 
the  lymph-canalicular  system  of  the  pleural  alveoli.  Some  of  these  branches  pro- 
ceed to  the  bronchial  glands,  but  others  pass  into  the  interlobular  septa,  where 
they  join  (b)  the  peri-vascular  lymphatics  which  arise  in  the  lymph-canalicular 
system  of  the  alveoli.  These  trunks,  provided  with  valves,  run  alongside  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  and  in  their  course  they  form  frequent  anastomoses. 
Special  vessels  arise  within  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the  outer 
coat  of  the  latter,  constituting  (c)  the  peri-bronchial  lymphatics,  which  anasto- 
mose with  1 1.    The  branches  of  these  two  sets  run  towards  the  bronchial  glands. 
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wSSSl   tI  (5  }  T"*v  ^d6noid  fci8Sue  ai'e  i'"1""1  in  th"  of  these 

v  .  n  ]  Z1'0  ■vml> IV^cular  system  and  the  lymphatics  become  injected, 
StiflriJK  t  P^fles  are  inspired,  ox  are  introduced  into  the  air-cells 
S,  i     The  pigment  particles  pass  through  the  semi-fluid  cement-substance 

mtothe  lymph-canalicular  system  and  thence  into  the  lymphatics;  or,  according 
to  Klein  they  pass  through  actual  holes  or  pores  in  the  cement  (p.  185).  [This 
pigmentation  is  well  seen  in  coal-miner's  lung  or  anthracosis,  where  the  particles 
oi  carbon  pass  into  and  are  found  in  the  lymphatics.  Sikorski  and  Kflttner  showed 
that  pigment  reached  the  lymphatics  in  this  way  during  life.    If  pigment,  China 


Fig.  153. 

Semi-diagrammatic  representation  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung,  v,  v,  blood-vessels  at  the 
margins  of  an  alveolus  ;  c,  c,  its  blood-capillaries  ;  E,  relation  of  the  squamous  epithelium 
of  an  alveolus  to  the  capillaries  in  its  wall  ;  /,  alveolar  epithelium  shown  alone  ;  e,  e, 
elastic  tissue  of  the  lung. 

ink  or  indigo-carmine,  be  introduced  into  "a  frog's  lung,  it  is  found  in  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  lung.  Ruppert,  and  also  Schotielius,  showed  that  the  same  result 
occurred  in  dogs,  after  the  inhalation  of  charcoal,  cinnabar,  or  precipitated  Berlin 
blue,  and  von  Ins  after  the  inhalation  of  silica.  Schestopal  used  China  ink  and 
cinnabar  suspended  in  f  per  cent,  salt  solution.]  Excessively  fine  lymph-canals  lie 
in  the  wall  of  the  alveoli  in  the  interspaces  of  the  capillaries,  and  there  are  slight 
dilatations  at  the  points  of  crossing.  According  to  Pierret  and  Renaut,  every  air- 
cell  of  the  lung  of  the  ox  is  surrounded  by  a  large  lymph-space,  such  as  occurs 
in  the  salivary  glands.  When  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  injected  into  the  lung, 
it  is  absorbed  with  great  rapidity;  even  blood-corpuscles  rapidly  pass  into  the 
lymphatics. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  communicate  with  the 
pleural  cavity  by  means  of  free  openings  or  stomata,  and  the  snme  is  true  of  the 
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lymphatics  of  the  parietal  pleura,  but  these  stomata  are  confined  to  limited  areas 
over  the  diaphragmatic  pleura.  [The  lymphatics  in  the  costal  pleura  occur  over 
the  intercostal  spaces  and  not  over  the  ribs  (Dybkowski).']  The  large  arteries  of 
the  Lung  are  provided  with  lymphatics  which  lie  between  the  middle  and  outer 
coats.  [The  movements  of  the  lung  during  respiration  are  most  important  factors 
in  moving  the  lymph  onwards  in  the  pulmonary  lymphatics.  The  reflux  of  the 
lymph  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  valves.] 

Absorption  of  particles  in  lungs  and  pleura. — If  blood  or  China  ink  be  injected  into  the 
lungs,  the  corpuscles  are  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  lungs,  but  not  from  the  trachea  or  large 
bronchi.  In  the  lungs  the  particles  pass  between  the  alveolar  epithelium  into  the  interstitial 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  finally  into  the  peri-bronchial  and  peri-arterial  lymphatics,  and  from 
thence  to  the  bronchial  lymph-glands.  Similar  injections  into  the  pleural  cavity  are  absorbed 
(5-30  minutes)  by  the  costal  and  mediastinal  pleura,  but  not  by  the  pulmonary  pleura.] 

[The  nerves  of  the  lung  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary 
plexuses  and  consist  of  branches  from  the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  and  from  certain 
dorsal  nerves  (p.  149).  They  enter  the  lungs  and  follow  the  distribution  of  the 
bronchi,  several  sections  of  nerve-trunks  being  usually  found  in  a  transverse 
section  of  a  large  bronchial  tube.  The  nerves  he  outside  the  cartilages,  and  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries.  Medullated  and 
non-medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  in  the  nerves,  which  also  contain  numerous 
small  ganglia  (Remak,  Klein,  Stirling).  In  the  lung  of  the  calf  the  ganglia  are 
large.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres  within  the  lung  has  yet 
to  be  ascertained  in  mammals,  but  some  fibres  pass  to  the  bronchial  mnscle, 
others  to  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
mucous  glands  are  also  supplied  with  nerve  filaments.  In  the  comparatively 
simple  lungs  of  the  frog,  nerves  with  numerous  nerve-cells  in  their  course  are 
found  (Arnold,  Stirling),  and  in  the  very  simple  lung  of  the  newt,  there  are  also 
numerous  nerve-cells  disposed  along  the  course  of  the  intra-prdmonary  nerves. 
Some  of  these  fibres  terminate  in  the  uniform  layer  of  non-striped  muscle  which 
forms  part  of  the  pulmonary  wall  in  the  frog  and  newt,  and  others  end  in  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessel  (Stirling).  The  functions  of  these 
ganglia  are  unknown,  but  they  may  be  compared  to  the  nerve-plexuses  existing 
m  the  waUs  of  the  digestive  tract.] 

The  Function  of  the  non-striped  muscle  of  the  entire  bronchial  system  seems 
to  be  to  offer  a  sufficient  amount  of  resistance  to  increased  pressure  within  the  air- 
passages  j  as  in  forced  expiration,  speaking,  singing,  blowing,  &c.  The  vagus  is 
the  motor  nerve  for  these  fibres,  and  according  to  Longet,  the  "lung-tonus" 
during  increased  tension  depends  upon  these  muscles. 
[Contraction  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchi-Effect  of  Nerves. -By  connecting  the  interior  of  a 

7f£Tfty'tt\ZT0^h  (§  103)  in  CUradsed  d°SS  (^e  thorax  being  opened  Browi" 
and  Roy  found  that  section  of  one  vagus  causes  a  marked  expansion  of  the  bronchi  of  the 
corresponding  lung  while  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  divided  va Z Causes  a  Ira 


gicai.    stimulation  of  the  smooth  muscles,  whereby  a  spasmodic  narrowing  of  the 
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smaller  bronchi  is  produced,  may  excite  asthmatic  attacks 
tered  with,  acute  emphysema  may  take  place  (Biernicr) 
Chemistry.— In  addition  to  connective,  dufcfo  » 


If  the  expiratory  blast  be  inter- 


j^^P^^^asa  1S  opened  they  collapse.  If 


cannula  with  a  small  lateral  open- 
ing he  tied  into  the  trachea  of  a 
rabhit's  or  sheep's  lungs,  the  lungs 
may  he  inflated  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  or  elastic  pump.  After 
the  artificial  inflation,  the  lungs, 
owing  to  their  elasticity,  collapse 
and  expel  the  greater  part  of  the 
air.    As  much  air  remains  within 
the  light  spongy  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  even  after  they  are  removed 
from  the  body,  a  healthy  lung 
floats  in  water.    If  the  air-cells 
are  filled  with  pathological  fluids 
or  blood,  as  in  certain  diseased 
conditions  of   the  lung  (pneu- 
monia), then  the  lungs  or  parts 
thereof  may  sink  in  water.  The 
lungs  of  the  foetus,  before  respira- 
tion  has  taken  place,  sink  in 
water,  but  after  respiration  has 
been  thoroughly  established  in 
the  child,  the  lungs  float.  Hence 
this  hydrostatic  test  is  largely 
used  in  medico-legal  cases,  as  a 
test  of  the  child's  having  breathed. 
If  a  healthy  lung  be  squeezed 
between  the  fingers,  it  emits  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  fine 
crackling  sound,  owing  to  the  air 
within  the  air-cells.    A  similar 
sound  is  heard  on  cutting  the 
vesicular  tissue  of  the  lung.    The  colour  of  the  lungs  varies  much ;  in  a  young- 
child  it  is  rose-pink,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  darker,  especially  in  persons  living 
in  towns  or  a  smoky  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  granules  of  carbon. 
In  coal-miners  the  lungs  may  become  quite  black.] 

[Excision  of  the  Lung. — Dogs  recover  after  the  excision  of  one  entire  lung,  and  they  even 
survive  the  removal  of  portions  of  lung  affected  with  tubercle  (Biondi).] 

107.  MECHANISM  OF  RESPIRATION.— The  mechanism  of  respiration  con- 
sists in  an  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  chest.  The  dilatation,  techni- 
cally called  "  expansion,"  is  called  inspiration,  the  contraction  expiration.  As 
the  whole  external  surfaces  of  both  elastic  lungs  are  applied  directly,  and  in  an 
air-tight  manner,  by  their  smooth  moist  pleural  investment  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  chest,  which  is  covered  by  the  parietal  pleura,  it  is  clear  that  the  lungs  must 


Fig.  154. 

Human  lung  (  x  50  and  reduced  i).  a,  small  bronchus  ; 
b,  b,  pulmonary  artery  ;  c,  pulmonary  vein  ;  e,  inter- 
lobular septa,  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the 
pleura,  p. 
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be  distended  with  every  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  diminished  by  every  con- 
traction thereof.  The  movements  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  are  entirely  passive, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  thoracic  movements. 

On  account  of  their  complete  elasticity  and  their  great  extensibility,  the  lungs 
are  able -to  accommodate  themselves  to  any  variation  in  the  size  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  without  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  becoming  separated  from  each  other. 
As  the  capacity  of  the  non-distended  chest  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  the 
collapsed  lungs  after  their  removal  from  the  body,  it  is  clear  that  the  lungs,  even 
in  their  natural  position  within  the  chest,  are  distended,  i.e.,  they  are  in  a  certain 
state  of  elastic  tension  (§  60).  The  tension  is  greater  the  more  distended  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  vice  vevsd.  As  soon  as  the  pleural  cavity  is  opened  by  perfora- 
tion from  without,  the  lungs,  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  collapse,  and  a  space  filled 
with  air  is  formed  between  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thoracic  wall  (pneumo-thorax).  The  lungs  so  affected  are  rendered  useless  for 
respiration ;  hence  a  double  pneumo-thorax  causes  death. 

Pneumo-thorax.— It  is  also  clear  that  if  the  pulmonary  pleura  be  perforated  from  within  the 
lung,  air  will  pass  from  the  respiratory  passages  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  also  give  rise  to 
pneumo-thorax.  [Not  unfrequently  the  surgeon  is  called  on  to  open  the  chest,  say  by  removing 
a  portion  of  a  rib  to  allow  of  the  free  exit  of  pus  from  the  pleural  cavity.  If  this  be  done  with 
proper  precautions,  and  if  the  external  wound  be  allowed  to  heal,  after  a  time  the  air  in  the 
pleural  cavity  becomes  absorbed,  the  collapsed  lung  tends  to  regain  its  original  form,  and  again 
becomes  functionally  active.] 

Estimation  of  Elastic  Tension. — If  a  manometer  be  introduced  through  an  intercostal  space 
into  the  pleural  cavity  in  a  dead  subject,  we  can  measure,  by  means  of  a  column  of  mercury, 
the  amount  of  the  elastic  tension  required  to  keep  the  lung  in  its  position.  This  is  equal  to 
6  mm.  Hg.  in  the  dead  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  expiration.  If,  however,  the 
thorax  be  brought  into  the  position  of  inspiration  by  the  application  of  traction  from  without, 
the  elastic  teusion  may  be  increased  to  30  mm.  Hg.  (Bonders). 

If  the  glottis  be  closed  and  a  deep  inspiration  taken,  the  air  within  the  lungs 
must  become  rarefied,  because  it  has  to  fill  a  greater  space.  If  the  glottis  be 
suddenly  opened,  the  atmospheric  air  passes  into  the  lungs  until  the  air  within  the 
lungs  has  the  same  density  as  the  atmosphere.  Conversely,  if  the  glottis  be  closed, 
and  if  an  expiratory  effort  be  made,  the  air  within  the  chest  must  be  compressed. 
If  the  glottis  be  suddenly  opened,  air  passes  out  of  the  lungs  until  the  pressure 
outside  and  inside  the  lung  is  equal.  As  the  glottis  remains  open  during  ordinary 
respiration,  the  equilibration  of  the  pressure  within  and  without  the  lungs  will  take 
place  gradually.  During  tranquil  inspiration  there  is  a  slight  negative  pressure  ; 
during  expiration  a  slight  positive  pressure,  in  the  lungs  ;  the  former  =  1  mm.,  the 
latter  2-3  mm.  Hg.  in  the  human  trachea  (measured  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
trachea).  According  to  J.  E.  Ewald,  however,  the  values  are  only  OT  and  0T3 
mm.  Hg  respectively. 

108.  QUANTITY  OF  GASES  EESPIRED. — As  the  lungs  within  the  chest 
never  give  out  all  the  air  they  contain,  it  follows  that  only  a  part  of  the  air  of  the 
lungs  is  changed  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  volume  of  this  air  will 
depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  respirations. 

g       Hutchinson  defined  the  following: — 
to  j§       (1)  Residual  air  is  the  volume  of  air  which  remains  in  the 

o3  chest  after  the  most  complete  expiration.    It  is  =1230-1640  c.c. 

a  >  [100-130  cubic  inches]. 

g  g       (2)  Reserve  or  supplemental  air  is  the  volume  of  air  which 

^_  k)  can  be  expelled  from  the  chest  after  a  normal  quiet  expiration. 


COMPLEMENTAL 
AIR 
110 


TIDAL  A  III 
20 


RESERVE  AIR 
100 


RESIDUAL  AIR 
100 


go    It  is  =1240-1800  c.c.  [100  cubic  inches]. 

(3)  Tidal  air  is  the  volume  of  air  which  is  taken  in  and  given 
™  o    out  at  each  respiration.    It  is  =  500  cubic  centimetres  [20  cubic 
h    inches.    Sometimes  it  is  stated  to  be  25-30  cubic  inches.] 
1       (4)  Coinplemental  air  is  the  volume  of  air  that  can  be  forcibly 
inspired  over  and  above  what  is  taken  in  at  a  normal  respiration. 
It  amounts  to  about  1500  c.c.  [100-130  cubic  inches]. 
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ESTIMATION  OF  VITAL  CAPACITY. 


[Sec.  108. 


(•))  Vital  Capacity  IS  the  term  applied  to  the  volume  of  air  whirl,  ,an  be 
forcibly  expelled  from  the  chest  after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration,  It  is  Lai 
German  (fiaeae/|  S)      ^  Englisliman  (HutcJimeon),  and  3222  for  a 

Hence,  after  every  quiet  inspiration,  both  lungs  contain  (1  +  2 +  3)  =  3000  to 
3900  c  om.  [220  cubic  inches] ;  after  a  quiet  expiration  (1  +  2)  =  2500  to  3400 
can.  [200  cul  »ic  niches].  So  that  about  £  to  |  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  subject  to 
renewal  at  each  ordinary  respiration. 

[It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  lungs,  even  after  the  deepest  expiration 
always  contain  a  large  amount  of  air.    In  this  way  the  diffusion  of  gases  between 

the  air  in  the  lungs  and  the  blood-gases  can  go 
on  continuously,  with  increase  of  the  process  at 
every  inspiration.] 

Donders  calculated  that  the  entire  bronchial  .system 
and  the  trachea  contain  about  500  c.c.  of  air. 

Estimation  of  Vital  Capacity.— This  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  of  great  utility,  but  at  the 
present  time  not  much  importance  is  attached 
to  it,  nor  is  it  frequently  measured  in  cases  of 
disease.  It  is  estimated  by  means  of  the  spiro- 
meter of  Hutchinson,  which  consists  of  a  gradu- 
ated cylinder  filled  with  water  and  inverted  like 
a  gasometer  over  water,  and  balanced  by  means 
of  a  counterpoise  (fig.  155).  Into  the  cylinder  a 
tube  projects,  and  this  tube  is  connected  with  a 
mouthpiece.  The  person  to  be  experimented 
upon  takes  the  deepest  possible  inspiration,  closes 
his  nostrils,  and  breathes  forcibly  into  the  mouth- 
"V^-^  piece  of  the  tube.  After  doing  so  the  tube  is 
closed.  The  cylinder  is  raised  by  the  air  forced 
into  it,  and  after  the  water  inside  and  outside 
the  cylinder  is  equalised,  the  height  to  which 
the  cylinder  is  raised  indicates  the  amount  of  air 
expired,  or  the  vital  or  respiratory  capacity.  In  a  man  of  average  height,  5  feet 
8  inches,  it  is  equal  to  230  cubic  inches. 

The  following  circumstances  affect  the  vital  capacity  : — 

(1)  The  Height. — Every  inch  added  to  the  height  of  persons  between  5  and  6  feet  gives  an 
increase  of  the  vital  capacity  =  130  c.c.  [8  cubic  inches.] 

(2)  Body-weight. — When  the  body-weight  exceeds  the  normal  by  7  per  cent,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  37  c.c.  of  the  vital  capacit}7  for  every  kilo,  of  increase. 

(3)  Age. — The  vital  capacity  is  at  its  maximum  at  35  ;  there  is  an  annual  decrease  of  23  4 
c.c.  from  this  age  onwards  to  65,  and  backwards  to  15  years  of  age. 

(4)  Sex. — It  is  less  in  women  than  men,  and  even  where  there  is  the  same  circumference  of 
chest,  and  the  same  height  in  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  ratio  is  10  :  7. 

(5)  Position  and  Occupation. — More  air  is  respired  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent 
position.  In  the  following  three  categories  the  preceding  group  has  a  vital  capacity  greater  by 
200  c.c.  than  the  one  following  it  :  (a)  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  (b)  hand- workers,  compositors  ; 
(c)  paupers,  officials,  students  (Arnold). 

(6)  Disease. — Abdominal  and  thoracic  diseases  diminish  it. 

109.  NUMBER  OF  RESPIRATIONS.— In  the  adult,  the  number  of  respira- 
tions varies  from  16  to  24  per  minute,  so  that  about  4  pulse-beats  occur  during  each 
respiration.    The  number  of  respirations  is  influenced  by  many  conditions  : — 

(1)  The  Position  of  the  Body. —In  the  adult,  in  the  horizontal  position,  Guy  counted  13, 
while  sitting  19,  while  standing  22,  respirations  per  minute. 


Fig.  155. 

Scheme  of  Hutchinson's  spirometer, 
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(2)  Age. — Quetelet  found  the  mean  number  ol 

fear.  inspirations. 

0  to   1,          44  )  Average 

5;          26  >  Number  per 

15  to  20,          20  J  Minute. 


respirations  in  300  individuals  to  be  : — 
Year.  Respirations. 
20  to  50,  187        )  Average 

25  to  SO,  16  Number  per 

30  to  35,  18-1        J  Minute. 


(3)  The  State  of  Activity.  — Gorliam  counted  in  children  of  2  to  4  years  of  age  during  standing 
32,  in  sleep  24,  respirations  per  minute.  During  bodily  exertion  the  number  of  respirations 
increases  before  the  heart-beats.  [Very  slight  muscular  exertion  suffices  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  the  respirations.] 

[(4)  The  Temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. — The  respirations  become  more  numerous 
the  higher  the  surrounding  temperature,  but  this  result  only  occurs  when  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  is  increased,  as  in  fever. 

(5)  Digestion. — There  is  a  slight  variation  during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  increase  being 
most  marked  after  mid-day  dinner  {Vicrorclt). 

(6)  The  Will  can  to  a  certain  extent  modify  the  number  and  also  the  depth  of  the  respira- 
tions, but  after  a  short  time  the  impulse  to  respire  overcomes  the  voluntary  inipvdse. 

(7)  The  Gases  of  the  Blood  have  a  marked  effect,  and  so  has  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  fever.] 
[(8)  InAninials — 

Mammals. 

Tiger, 
Lion,  . 
Jaguar, 
Panther, 
Cat,  . 
Dog,  . 
Dromedary, 
Giraffe, 
Ox,  . 
Scprirrel, 

[(9)  In  Disease.— The  number  may  be  greatly  increased  from  many  causes,  e.g.,  in  fever, 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  some  heart  diseases,  or  in  certain  cases  of  alteration  of  the  blood,  as 


Per  Min. 

Per  Min. 

Per  Min. 

Per  Min. 

Rabbit, 

.  55 

Pigeon, 

.  30 

Perch,         .       .  30 

.  6 

Rat  (waking), 

.  210 

Siskin, 

.  100 

Midlet,       .       .  60 

.  10 

Rat  (asleep), 

.  100 

Canary, 

.  18 

Eel,    ...  50 

.  11 

Rhinoceros, 

6-10 

Hippocampus,     .  33 

.  18 

Hippopotamus, 

.  1 

Reptiles. 

.  24 

Horse, 

10-12 

Snake, 

.  5 

Invertebrata. 

.  15 

Ass,  . 

.  70 

Tortoise,  . 

.  12 

Crab,  .       .  .12 

.  11 

Mollusca,    .  14-16 

8-10 

Birds. 

Fish. 

(P.  Bert).] 

15-18 

Condor, 

.  6 

Raja, 

.  50 

.  70 

Sparrow,  . 

.  90 

Torpedo,  . 

.  51 

Fig.  156. 
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110.  TIME  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS  The 

time  occupied  in  the  various  phases  of  a  respiration  can  only  be  accurately  ascer 
tamed  by  obtaining  a  curve  or  pneumatogram  of  the  respiratory  movements  bv 
means  of  recording  apparatus. 

Methods.— The  graphic  method  can  be  employed  in  three  directions  •  (I)  To 

record  the  movements  of  individual  parts  of  the  chest-wall. 

(1)  Vierordt  and  C.  Ludwig  transferred  the  movements  of  a  part  of  the  chest-wall  to  a  lever 
which  inscribed  its  movements  upon  a  revolving  cylinder.  Riegel  (1873)  constructed  a 
"  double-stethograph  "  on  the  same  principle.  This  instrument  is  °so  arranged  that  one  an 
of  the  lever  may  be  applied  m  connection  with  the  healthy  side  of  a  persons  chest,  and  the 
other  on  the  diseased  side  In  the  case  of  animals  placed  on  their  backs,  Snellon  introduced 
a  long  needle  vertically  through  the  abdominal  walls  into  the  liver.  Rosenthal  opened  tin 
abdomen  and  applied  a  lever  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  registered  its 
movements  (Phrenograph). 

(2)  An  air-tambour,  such  as  is  used  in  Brondgeest's  pausphygmograph  (fig.  156,  A),  may  be 
employed.  It  consists  of  a  brass  vessel,  a,  shaped  like  a  small  saucer.  The  mouth  of  the  brass 
vessel  is  covered  with  a  double  layer  of  caoutchouc  membrane,  b,  c,  and  air  is  forced  in  between 
the  two  layers  until  the  external  membrane  bulges  outwards.  This  is  placed  ou  the  chest,  and 
the  apparatus  is  fixed  in  position  by  means  of  the  bands,  d,  d.    The  cavity  of  the  tambour 

communicates  by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  tube,  s,  with  a  re- 
cording tambour,  which  inscribes 
its  movements  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder.  Every  dilatation  of 
the  chest  compresses  the  mem- 
brane, and  thus  the  air  within 
the  tambour  is  also  compressed. 
[A  somewhat  similar  apparatus 
is  used  by  Burdon-Sanderson, 
and  called  a  "  recording-stetho- 
graph."  By  it  movements  of  the 
corresponding  points  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  chest  can  be  investi- 
gated.] A  cannula  or  oesopha- 
geal sound  may  be  introduced 
into  that  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phagus which  lies  in  the  chest, 
and  a  connection  established 
with  Marey's  tambour  {Rosen- 
thal). [This  method  also  en- 
ables one  to  measure  the  in- 
trathoracic pressure  (p.  209).] 

Marey's  Stethograph  or  Pneu- 
mograph. — [There  are  two  forms 
of  this  instrument,  one  modi- 
fied by  P.  Bert  and  the  more  modern  form  (fig.  157).  A  tambour  (h)  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
a  thin  elastic  plate  of  steel  (/).  The  aluminium  disc  on  the  caoutchouc  of  the  tambour  is 
attached  to  an  upright  (b),  whose  end  lies  in  contact  with  a  horizontal  screw  (g).  Two  arms 
(d,  c)  are  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  steel  plate,  and  to  them  the  belt  (e)  which  fastens 
the  instrument  to  the  chest  is  attached.  "When  the  chest  expands,  these  two  arms  are  pulled 
asunder,  the  steel  plate  is  bent,  and  the  tambour  is  affected,  and  any  movement  of  the  tambour 
is  transmitted  to  a  registering  tambour  by  the  ah  in  the  tube  (a).] 

Movements  of  the  Diaphragm. — [The  phases  of  respiration  have  been  studied  in  animals  by 
Kronecker  and  Marckwald  by  inserting  the  spoon-shaped  end  of  a  probe-like  instrument  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm.  From  the  pointed  end  of  this  in- 
strument a  thread  passes  over  a  pulley  to  be  attached  to  a  lever  recordingits  movements  on  adrum.  ] 

(2)  To  record  variation  in  volume  of  the  thorax  or  of  the  respired  gases. 

For  this  purpose  E.  Hering  secures  the  animal,  and  places  it  in  a  tight  box  provided  with  two 
openings  in  its  side  ;  one  hole  contains  a  tube,  which  is  connected  to  a  cannula  tied  into  the 
transversely  divided  trachea  of  the  animal,  so  that  respiration  can  go  on  undisturbed.  In  the 
other  orifice  is  fixed  a  water-manometer  provided  with  a  swimmer  arranged  to  write  on  a 
recording  surface.  Gad  registers  graphically  the  respired  air  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus, 
the  SBro-plethysmograph  ;  the  expired  air  raises  a  very  light  and  carefully  equipoised  box  placed 
over  water.    As  it  is  raised,  it  moves  a  writing-style.    During  inspiration  the  box  sinks. 


Fig.  157. 
Marey's  stethograph. 
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(3)  To  record  the  rate  at  which  the  respiratory  gases  are  exchanged. 

If  the  trachea  of  an  animal,  or  the  mouth  of  a  man  (the  nostrils  being  closed),  be  connected 
with  a  tube  like  that  of  the  dromograph  (fig.  156),  then  during  inspiration  and  expiration  the 
pendulum  will  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  air,  and  the  movements  of  the  penpulura  can  be 
registered.  [Some  years  ago  an  instrument,  called  the  "  Anapnograph  was  constructed  on 
this  principle.] 

The  curve  (fig.  156,  B)  was  obtained  by  placing  the  tambour  of  a  Brondgeest's 
pansphygmograiph  upon  the  xiphoid  process,  and  recording  the  movement  upon  a 
plate  attached  to  a  vibrating  tuning-fork.  The  inspiration  (ascending  limb)  begins 
with  moderate  rapidity,  is  accelerated  in  the  middle,  and  towards  the  end  again 
becomes  slower.  The  expiration  also  begins  with  moderate  rapidity,  is  then 
accelerated,  and  becomes  much  slower  at  the  latter  part,  so  that  the  curve  falls 
very  gradually. 

Inspiration  is  slightly  shorter  than  Expiration.— According  to  Sibson,  the 
ratio  for  an  adult  is  as  6  to  7  ;  in  women,  children,  and  old  people,  6  to  8  or  6  to 
9.  Yierordt  found  the  ratio  to  be  10  to  14-1  (to  24-1);  J.  R.  Ewald,  11  to  12. 
[For  all  practical  purposes  the  following  represents  the  ratio — 

Inspiration  :  Expiration  :  :  5  :  6.] 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  cases  occur  where  inspiration  and  expiration  are  equally 
long,  or  where  expiration  is  shorter  than  inspiration.  When  respiration  proceeds 
quietly  and  regularly,  there  is  usually  no  pause  (complete  rest  of  the  chest- walls) 
between  the  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  very  flat  part  of  the  expiratory  curve 
has  been  wrongly  regarded  as  due  to  a  pause.  Of  course,  we  may  make  a  volun- 
tary pause  between  two  respirations,  or  at  any  part  of  a  respiratory  act. 

Some  observers,  however,  have  described  a  pause  as  occurring  between  the  end  of  expiration 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  inspiration  (expiration  pause),  and  also  another  pause  at  the 
end  of  inspiration  (inspiration  pause).  The  latter  is  always  of  very  short  duration,  and  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  former.  During  very  deep  and  slow  respiration,  there  is  usually  an 
expiration  pause,  while  it  is  almost  invariably  absent  during  rapid  breathing.  An  inspiration 
pause  is  always  absent  under  normal  circumstances,  but  it  may  occur  under  pathological 
conditions. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  respiratory  curve  slight  irregularities  may  appear,  which  are  sometimes 
due  to  vibrations  communicated  to  the  thoracic  walls  by  vigorous  heart-beats  (fig.  158). 

The  "type  of  respiration  "  may  be  ascertained  by  taking  curves  from  various 
parts  during  the  respiratory  movements.  Hutchinson  showed  that,  in  the  female, 
the  thorax  is  dilated  chiefly  by  raising  the  sternum  and  the  ribs  (Respiratio 
costalis),  while  in  man  it  is  caused  chiefly  by  a  descent  of  the  diaphragm  (Respiratio 
diaphragmatica  or  abdominalis).  In  the  former,  there  is  the  so-called  "costal 
type,"  in  the  latter  the  "  diaphragmatic  or  abdominal  type." 

This  difference  in  the  type  of  respiration  in  the  sexes  occurs  only  during  normal  quiet  respira- 
tion. During  deep  and  forced  respiration,  in  both  sexes  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  is  caused 
chiefly  by  raising  the  chest  and  the  ribs.  In  man,  the  epigastrium  may  be  pulled  in  sooner 
than  it  is  protruded.  During  sleep,  the  type  of  respiration  in  both  sexes  is  thoracic,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  chest  precedes  the  elevation  of  the  abdominal 
wall  (Mosso).  It  is  not  determined  whether  the  costal  type  of  respiration  in  the  female  depends 
upon  the  constriction  of  the  chest  by  corsets  or  other  causes  (Sibson),  or  whether  it  is  a  natural 
adaptation  to  the  child-bearing  function  in  women  (Hutchinson).  Some  observers  maintain  that 
the  difference  of  type  is  quite  distinct,  even  in  sleep,  when  all  constrictions  are  removed;  and 
that  similar  differences  are  noticeable  in  young  children.  This  is  denied  by  others  while  a 
third  class  of  observers  hold  that  the  costal  type  occurs  in  children  of  both  sexes,  and  thev 
ascribe  as  a  canfle  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  ribs  of  children  and  women,  which  permits  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  to  act  more  efficiently  upon  the  ribs. 

f„  V;1'  i  PAT H0I^ICAL-  -[Examination  of  the  Lungs.  -The  same  methods  that  are  applical  »le 
to  the  heart  apply  here  also,  viz. —  ri 

L  Inspection  (including  Mensuration). 
IL  Palpation  (including  vocal  fremitus). 

III.  Percussion  (including  sense  of  resistance)  ;  and 

IV.  Auscultation  (including  vocal  resonance).] 
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RHYTHM  OF  RESPIRATION. 


[Sec.  111. 


^S5^Si»  fefef  o,  unilateral  altera  8  h 

movemMrt  ofthe  chest-walls.  By  palpation  tliopr  ,  "  ,  """  ^  raria^ns  in  the 
ot  any  movements  are  more  earefWl/examine  l1  R,    ,  f''  cJia;ract?r'  seilt>  extent 

fremitus  (§  117),  Percussion  (§         A^uuLn  ullT     °         ^  h  Calk"1  V0Cal 

(^fVf«  the  ^uency  «  109)  ; 

t^?S«^  n°tiUg  ^ 


•  or  only  on  one  side.    In  affections  nf7),P  o^T^^V10  ^e  ex;re"t  01  6  01'  6  cm.)  on  both  sides 


sion  of  the  upper 


Fig.  158. 

Pneumatograins  obtained  by  means  of  Riegel's  stethograph.  I,  normal  curves  ;  II,  curve  from 
a  case  of  emphysema  ;  a,  ascending  limb  ;  b,  apex  ;  c,  descending  limb  of  the  curve.  The 
small  elevations  are  due  to  the  cardiac  impulse. 

of  the  thoracic  wall,  the  xiphoid  process,  and  the  parts  where  the  lower  ribs  are  inserted,  occurs 
m  cases  where  air  cannot  freely  enter  the  chest  during  inspiration,  e.g.,  in  narrowing  of  the 
larynx  ;  when  this  retraction  is  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  wall,  it  indicates  that 
the  portion  of  the  lung  lying  under  the  part  so  affected  is  less  extensile  and  diseased. 

Harrison's  Groove.  — In  persons  suffering  from  chronic  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  whom, 
at  the  same  time,  the  diaphragm  acts  energetically,  there  is  a  slight  groove, 'which  passes  hori- 
zontally outwards  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  caused  by  the  pulling  in  of  the  soft  parts  and 
corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  duration  of  inspiration  is  lengthened  in  persons  suffering  froni  narrowing  of  the  trachea 
or  larynx  ;  expiration  is  lengthened  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  lung,  as  in  emphysema,  where 
all  the  expiratory  muscles  must  be  brought  into  action  (fig.  158.  II). 

II.  Variations  in  the  Rhythm. — When  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  much  affected,  there  is 
either  an  increase  or  a  deepening  of  the  respirations,  or  both.  When  there  is  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  this  is  called  dyspnoea. 

Causes  of  Dyspnoea. — (1)  Limitation  of  the  exchange  of  the  respiratory  gases  in  the  blood 
due  to — (a)  diminution  of  the  respiratory  surface  (as  in  some  diseases  of  the  lungs)  ;  (6) 
narrowing  of  the  respiratory  passages,  [when  a  child  sucks,  it  breathes  exclusively  through 
the  nose,  hence  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  fraught  with  danger  to 
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the  child];  W  diminution  f^jt^^^^^T^S^^ 
disease.    <%*e»™^JS  ac ^  M  a  direct  irritant  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla 

3ds  tS  close  of  some  heart  affections,  notably  in  mitral  lesions  ;  dropsical  conditions, 

«!?£SXi-le  phenomenon  occurs  in 

where  the  normal  supply  of  blood  to  "the  brain  is  altered,  or  where  the  quality  of  the  blood 

t  elf  if  altered  fl  ^fn  certain  affections  of  the  brain  and  heart,  and  in  uramnc  poisoning 
1  esDiratorv  pauses of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  minute  alternate  with  a  short  period 

tf  m  n  [  oT  ncrea  eS  respiratory  activity,  and  daring  this  time  20-30  respirations  occur 
TlwrSS  rations  constituting"  this.  «  series  »  are  shallow  at  first  ;  gradually  they  become  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  finally  become  shallow  or  superficial  again.    Then  follows  the  pause,  and  thus 
there  is  an  alternation  of  pauses  and  series  (or  groups)  of  modified  respirations. 

[Fig.  159  shows  a  tracing  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The  increase  from 
shallow  to  deeper  respirations  is  sometimes  called  the  "  ascending  phase,"  and  the 
reverse  the  "  descending  phase."  As  will  he  seen,  the  pause  occupies  somewhat 
less  than  the  half  of  one  period.    Dixon  Mann  has  recorded  a  case  where  this 


Fig.  159. 

Tracing  of  Cheyne-Stokes'  breathing  (Gibson). 

phenomenon  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.]  During  the  pause,  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted and  inactive;  and  when  the  respirations  hegin,  they  dilate  and  hecome 
sensible  to  light ;  the  eyeball  is  moved  as  a  whole  at  the  same  time.  [Mann  found 
that  the  pupils  did  not  contract  during  the  pause,  nor  was  there  any  change  in  their 
size  on  the  return  of  breathing.]  Hein  observed  that  consciousness  wras  abolished 
during  the  pause,  and  that  it  returned  when  respiration  commenced. 

Causes.— Luciani  and  Rosenbaclr'regard  variations  in  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre 
as  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  which  they  compare  with  the  periodic  contraction  of  the  heart 
(§  58).  The  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  lowest  during  the  pause.  They  observed 
this  phenomenon  after  injury  to  the  medulla  oblongata  above  the  respiratory  centre,  and 
after  apncea  produced  in  animals  deeply  narcotised  with  opium,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  asphyxia, 
during  respiration  in  a  closed  space.  During  hybernation,  this  mode  of  respiration  is  normal 
in  Myoxus,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  caiman. 

Periodic  Respiration. — If  frogs  be  kept  under  water,  or  if  the  aorta  be  clamped,  after  several 
hours  they  become  passive.  If  they  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  if  the  clamp  be  removed  from 
the  aorta,  they  gradually  recover  and  always  exhibit  the  Cheyne-Stokes'  phenomenon.  In  such 
frogs  the  blood-current  may  be  arrested  temporarily,  while  the  phenomenon  itself  remains 
(Sokolow  and  Litclisinger).  If  the  blood-current  be  arrested  by  ligature  of  the  aorta,  or  if  the 
frogs  be  bled,  the  respirations  occur  in  groups.  This  is  followed  by  a  few  single  respirations, 
and  then  the  respiration  ceases  completely.  During  the  pause  between  the  periods,  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  skin  causes  the  discharge  of  a  group  of  respirations  (Sicbert  and 
Langendorff). 

Action  of  Drugs.— Muscarin,  digitalin,  curare,  chloral,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
poison  of  many  infectious  diseases  (typhus,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever)  may  also  cause  periodic 
respiration  [which  is  not  duo  to  the  action  of  these  drugs  on  the  heart]. 


l9$  MUSCLES  OF  INSPIRATION.  [  Sec.  111. 

Periodic  respiration  without  any  variation  in  the  size  of  the  individual  respirations— the  so- 
called  "Biot's  respiration  "—occurs  normally  during  sleep.  While  the  nervous  system  as  it 
were  strives  to  rest,  and  thus  forgets  the  respiration,  the  organism  does  not  observe  the  short 
pauses  {Mosso).  [There  is  a  periodic  increase  or  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the  respiration, 
especially  in  old  people  and  children,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  respiration  becoming  "remit- 
tent," or  even  "  intermittent,"  for  a  period  of  30  sec.  during  sleep.  During  periodic  respiration 
the  action  of  the  several  respiratory  muscles  does  not  coincide.  As  a  rule,  one  respires  more 
than  is  required  by  the  organism.  Mosso  calls  this  "luxus-respiration."]  Periodic  irregu- 
larities in  the  respiration  are  often  of  reflex  origin  [Knoll), 

112.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  MUSCLES. 

(A)  Inspiration. 
I.  During  Ordinary  Inspiration. 

1.  The  diaphragm  (Nervus  p>hrenicu*). 

2.  The  Mm.  levatores  costarum  longi  et  breves  (Rami  posteriores  Nn.  dor  solium). 

3.  The  Mm.  intercostales  externa  et  intercartilaginei  (Nn.  inttrcostales). 

[Ordinary  inspiration,  therefore,  is  both  diaphragmatic  and  costal,  i.e.,  it  is 
essentially  a  muscular  act  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  by  a  series  of  co-ordinated  muscular  movements.  The  diaphragm  contracts, 
and  the  ribs  are  raised,  at  least  all  except  the  first.  The  ribs  are  raised  by  the 
levatores  costarum,  and  the  external  and  internal  intercostal  muscles  (p.  201).] 

II.  During  Forced  Inspiration. 

(a)  Muscles  of  the  Trunk. 

1.  The  three  Mm.  scaleni  (Rami  musculares  of  the  plexus  cervicalis  et  brachialis). 

2.  M.  sternocleidomastoideus  (Ram.  externus  N.  accessorii). 

3.  M.  trapezius  (R.  externus  N.  accessorii  et  Ram.  musculares  plexus  cervicalis). 

4.  M.  pectoralis  minor  (Nn.  tlioracici  anteriores). 

5.  M.  serratus  posticus  superior  (N.  dorsalis  scapula)). 

6.  Mm.  rhomboidei  (N.  dorsalis  scapulce). 

7.  Mm.  extensores  columnse  vertebralis  (Ram.  posteriores  nervorum  dorsalium). 
[8.  Mm.  serratus  anticus  major  (N.  thoracicus  longus).1f\ 

(b)  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

1.  M.  stemohyoideus  (Ram.  descendens  hypoglossi). 

2.  M.  sternothyreoideus  (Ram.  descendens  hyporjlossi). 

3.  M.  crico-arytaenoideus  posticus  (N.  laryngeus  inferior  vagi). 

4.  M.  thyreo-arytaenoideus  (N.  laryngeus  inferior  vagi). 

(c)  Muscles  of  the  Fan1. 

1.  M.  dilatator  narium  anterior  et  posterior  (N.  facialis). 

2.  M.  levator  ala?  nasi  (N.  facialis). 

3.  The  dilators  of  the  mouth  and  nares,  during  forced  respiration,  [  gasping 
for  breath  "]  (N.  facialis). 

(d)  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 

1.  M.  levator  veli  palatini  (N.  facialis). 

2.  M.  azygos  uvulae  (N.  facialis). 

3.  According  to  Garland,  the  pharynx  is  always  narrowed. 

[Or,  classified  according  to  their  action,  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  forced  inspiration 
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are  those  that  elevate  the  ribs  directly  or  indirectly  or  fix  the  lower  jaw,  so  that 
muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  can  act  (Rutherford). 

(  Mylo-hyoid. 

)  Genio-hyoid. 

The  hyoid  bone  is  raised  by  <  gtylo-hyoid. 

Digastric. 

/  Stcrno-mastoid. 
J  Sterno-hyoid. 
The  sternum  is  raised  by  <  sterno-thyroi.l. 

(  Thyro -hyoid. 

I  Scaleni.  » 
The  upper  ribs  are  raised  by]  \  Cervicalis  ascendens. 

(  Serratus  posticus  superior. 

(  Trapezius. 

The  shoulder  girdle  is    raised  and)  Levator  anguli  scapulae. 
drawn  backwards  by  j  Rhomboideus  major. 

\        ,,  minor. 

,    .  ,        77       ±1      .i  ( Pectoralis  major. 

The  following  muscles  pull  on  the  ribs  I  minor. 
and  tend  to  approach  them  to  the  raised  </  gu^cfavms. 
sh  oulder  girdle  [  Serratus  magnus.] 

(B)  Expiration. 

I.  During  Ordinary  Respiration. 

The.  thoracic  cavity  is  diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  chest-wall,  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs,  costal  cartilages,  and  abdominal  wall  and  abdominal  contents. 

[Ordinary  expiration,  therefore,  is  non-muscular,  and  the  act  is  a  purely  passive 
one.] 

II.  During  Forced  Expiration. 

The  Abdominal  Muscles. 

1 .  The  abdominal  muscles  [including  the  obliquus  externus  and  internus,  and 
transversalis  abdominis]  (Nn.  abdominis  internis  anterior es  e  nervis  inter costalibus, 
8-12). 

2.  Mm.  intercostales  interni,  so  far  as  they  lie  between  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  Mm.  infracostales  (Nn.  intercostales). 

?>.  M.  triangularis  sterni  (Nn.  intercostales). 

4.  M.  serratus  posticus  inferior  (Ram.  externi  nerv.  dorsalium). 

5.  M.  quadxatus  lumborum  (Ram.  muscxdar  e  plexu  lumbali). 

6.  Rectus  abdominis  (Nn.  intercostales,  7-12). 

7.  Levator  ani  (Nn.  sacmlcs,  3-4). 

'  Obliquus  externus. 


[The  abdominal  contents  are  compressed 
and  forced  against  the  diaphragm  by 


,,  internus. 
Transversus  abdominis. 
Levator  ani. 
Rectus  abdominis. 

(  Rectus  abdominis. 

Tin-  rib,  are  depressed  hi  \  Quadratus  lumborum. 

j  bcrratus  posticus  inferior. 
(  Triangularis  sterni.] 

t^1?;-  A^™N  0F  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RESPIRATORY  MUSCLES.  —(A)  Inspiration. -(1) 
The  Diaphragm  arises  from  the  cartilages  and  the  adjoining  osseous  parts  of  the  lower  six  ribs 
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THE  ACTION  OF  THE  DIAPHRACM. 


[Sec.  113. 


cupola  or  dome-shaped  pa,  t  o  directed  toSStffffi  TT^  a"  d°uble 
right  side  lies  the  liver,  while  the  smaller  £hm?  S?  fi*   ^  "        larger  concavity  on  the 

centrSSido^ of tn iff™^  tlm™fllt-    The  greater  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 

Stal^wSciiSl^SHr  2  U'U  -Rd  t0  the  P?ric^dium.    The  part  on  which  the  hew! 

^^^mS^^}7  hG  ;nfenor7e?a  Cava  (foramen  quadrilaterum)  is  the  deepest 
pan  oi  the  middle  poition  of  the  diaphragm  during  the  passive  condition.  1 

Action  of  the  Diaphragm.— When  the  diaphragm  contracts,  Loth  arched 
portions  become  flatter,  and  the  chest  is  thereby  elongated  from  above  downwards 
in  tins  act  the  lateral  muscular  parts  of  the  diaphragm  pass  from  an  arched 
condition  into  a  flatter  form  (fig.  160),  and  during  a  forced  inspiration  the  lowest 

lateral  portions,  which  during  rest  are  in 
contact  with  the  chest-wall,  become  separated 
from  it.  The  middle  of  the  central  tendon 
where  the  heart  rests,  (fixed  by  means  of 
the  pericardium  and  inferior  vena  cava), 
takes  no  share  in  this  movement,  especially 
in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  but  during  the 
deepest  inspiration  it  sinks  somewhat. 

Undoubtedly,  the  diaphragm  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  in  increasing  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Briicke 
believes  that  in  addition  to  increasing  the  length  of 
the  thoracic  cavity  from  above  downwards,  it  also 
increases  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest.  It  presses  upon  the  abdominal  viscera 
from  above,  and  strives  to  press  these  outwards, 
thus  tending  to  push  out  the  adjoining  thoracic 
wall.  If  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  are  removed 
from  a  living  animal,  every  time  the  diaphragm 
contracts  the  ribs  are  drawn  inwards.  Tins,  of 
course,  binders  the  chest  from  becoming  wider 
below,  hence  the  presence  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  normal  activity  of  the 
diaphragm.  Every  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
by  increasing  the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  favours 
the  venous  blood-current  in  the  abdomen  towards 
the  vena  cava  inferior. 

Phrenic  Nerve. — The  immense  importance  of  the 
diaphragm  as  the  great  inspiratory  muscle  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  after  both  phrenic  nerves  (third  and 
fourth  cervical  nerves)  are  divided,  death  occurs  in 
some  animals.    [In  animals  where  the  intercostal 


Fig.  160. 

Sagittal  section  through  the  second  rib  on 
the  right  side.  When  the  arched  mus- 
cular part  of  the  diaphragm  contracts,  a 
wedge-shaped  space,  with  its  apex  down- 
wards, is  formed  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest. 


muscles  play  a  large  part  in  the  act  of  inspiration, 
as  in  the  dog,  section  of  these  nerves  does  not  produce  death  rapidly.]  The  phrenic  nerve 
contains  some  sensory  fibres  for  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  a  portion  of  the  diaphragm. 
[Ganglionic  cells  have  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  inter-muscular  fibres  of  the  phrenics.] 
The  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  "simple  muscular  contraction," 
since  it  lasts  4  to  8  times  longer  than  a  simple  contraction  ;  it  is  rather  a  short  tetanic  contrac- 
tion, which  we  may  arrest  in  any  stage  of  its  activity,  without  bringing  into  action  any  anta- 
gonistic muscles  (Kronecker  anal  Marckwald). 

(2)  The  Elevation  of  the  Eibs. — The  ribs  at  their  vertebral  ends  (which  lie  much  higher  than 
their  sternal  ends)  are  united  by  means  of  joints  by  their  heads  and  tubercles  to  the  bodies  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  A  horizontal  axis  can  be  drawn  through  both  joints, 
around  which  the  ribs  can  rotate  upwards  and  downwards.  If  the  axis  of  rotation  of  each  pair 
of  ribs  be  prolonged  on  both  sides  until  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  the  angles  so  formed  are 
greatest  above  (125°),  and  smallest  below  (88°).  Owing  to  the  ribs  being  curved,  we  can  imagine 
a  plane  which,  in  the  passive  (expiratory)  condition  of  the  chest,  has  a  slope  from  behind  and 
inwards  to  the  front  and  outwards.  If  the  ribs  move  on  their  axis  of  rotation,  this  plane 
becomes  more  horizontal,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  is  increased  in  its  transverse  diameter.  As 
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the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  upper  ribs  runs  in  a  more  frontal,  and  that  of  the  lower  ribs  in  a 
more  sagittal  direction,  the  elevation  of  the  upper  ribs  causes  a  greater  increase  from  before 
backwards  and  the  lower  ribs  from  within  outwards  (as  the  movements  of  ribs  which  are 
directed  downwards  are  vertical  to  the  axis).  The  costal  cartilages  undergo  a  slight  tension  at 
the  same  time,  which  brings  their  elasticity  into  play. 

Changes  in  the  Chest. — All  inspiratory  muscles  which  act  directly  upon  the 
c/iest-wall  do  so  by  raising  the  ribs : — (a)  When  the  ribs  are  raised,  the  intercostal 
.spaces  axe  widened,  (b)  When  the  upper  ribs  are  raised,  all  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
sternum  must  be  elevated  at  the  same  time,  because  all  the  ribs  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  (c)  During  inspira- 
tion, there  is  an  elevation  of  the  ribs  and  a  dilatation  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
(The  lowest  rib  is  an  exception :  during  forced  respiration,  at  least,  it  is  drawn 
downwards.)  (d)  If,  on  a  preparation  of  the  chest,  the  ribs  be  raised  as  in  inspira- 
tion, we  may  regard  all  those  muscles  as  elevators  of  the  ribs,  whose  origin  and 
insertion  become  approximated.  Every  one  is  agreed  that  the  scaleni  and  levatores 
cost  arum  longi  et  breves,  the  serratus  ■posticus  superior,  are  inspiratory  muscles. 
These  are  the  most  important  inspiratory  muscles  which  act  upon  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  Muscles. — With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  According  to  the  above  experiment,  the 
external  intercostals  and  the  inter- 
cartilaginous  parts  of  the  internal 
intercostals  act  as  inspiratory  mus- 
cles, whilst  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  internal  intercostals  (as  far 
as  they  are  covered  by  the  exter- 
nal) are  elongated  when  the  ribs 
are  raised,  while  they  shorten  when 
the  chest-wall  descends.  A  muscle 
shortens  only  during  its  activity. 
The  internal  intercostals  were 
regarded  by  Hamberger  as  de- 
pressors of  the  ribs  or  expiratory 
muscles. 

In  fig.  161,  I,  when  the  rods,  a  and 
b  (which  represent  the  ribs),  are  raised, 
the  intercostal  space  must  be  widened 
(ef>c  d).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
figure,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  rods 
are  raised,  the  line,  g  h,  is  shortened 
(ik<g  h,  direction  of  the  external  inter- 
costals) I  m  is  lengthened  (I  m<o  n, 
direction  of  internal  intercostals).  Fig. 
161,  II,  shows,  that  when  the  ribs  are 
raised,  the  inter-cartilaginei,  indicated 
by  g  h,  and  the  external  intercostals, 
indicated  by  I  k,  are  shortened.  "When 
the  ribs  are  raised,  the  position  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  indicated  by  the  dia- 
gonal of  the  rhomb  becoming  shorter. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  is  an  old  story,  Galen  (131-203  a.d  )  regarding 
the  externals  as  inspiratory,  the  internals  as  expiratory.  Hamberger  (1727)  accepted  this 
proposition  and  considered  the  intercartilaginei  also  as  inspiratory.  Haller  looked  upon  both 
SLSS  TD  a  nt  ,,,,.'",Wf:,i,ls  as  inspiratory,  while  Yesalius  (1540)  regarded  both  as 
expiratory    Landerer,  observing  that  the  upper  two  or  three  intercostal  spaces  became  narrower 

"T        If  I  u  a- tiTe  H°g  insPil,ati011         expiration.    They  keep  one 

•  li  f       1        oth«'-S0  .tha*  their.^V0U.is  t0  ^"'i'  any  strain  put  upon  them  to  the 

,",   r   H •        1       +\   8  n6W  ""'V  Wl11  ,,c  iu  acti011>  evc"  "-hen  the  distance  between  their 
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cartilaginei  as  active  w%  during  inspiration,  the  internal  intercostals  only  diiring  expiration 
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Fig.  161. 

Scheme  of  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles. 
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Martin  and  Hartwell  exposed  the  internal  intercostals,  and  observed  whether  they  contracted 
along  with  the  diaphragm,  or  whether  the  contractions  of  these  two  muscles  alternate.  As  the 
result  oi  thru-  experiments,  they  conclude  that  "the  internal  intercostal  muscles  are  expiratory 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  at  least  in  the  dog  and  cat ;  and  that  in  the  former  animal  they 
are  almost  'ordinary'  muscles  of  respiration,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  'extraordinary' 
respiratory  muscles."]  Landois  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  action  of  these  muscles  is  not  to 
raise  or  depress  the  ribs,  but  rather  that  the  external  intercostals  and  the  mtercartilaginei  offer 
resistance  to  the  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  to  the  simultaneously 
increased  elastic  tension  of  the  lungs.  The  internal  intercostals  act  during  powerful  expiratory 
efforts,  (e.g.,  coughing),  and  oppose  the  distention  of  the  lungs  and  chest  caused  by  this  act. 
Unless  muscles  were  present  to  resist  the  uninterrupted  tension  and  pressure,  the  intercostal 
substance  would  become  so  distended  that  respiration  would  be  impossible.  [According  to 
Rutherford,  the  internal  intercostals  are  probably  muscles  of  inspiration.] 

The  Pectoralis  minor  and  (?Serratus  anticus  major)  can  only  act  as  elevators 
( if  the  ribs  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  partly  by  the  rhomhoidei,  and  partly  by 
fixing  the  shoulder-joint  and  supporting  the  arms,  as  is  done  instinctively  by 
persons  suffering  from  breathlessness. 

(3)  Muscles  acting  on  the  Sternum,  Clavicle,  and  Vertebral  Column. — When 
the  head  is  fixed  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  sternocleidomastoid  raises  the 
manubrium  sterni  and  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  so  that  the  thorax  is  raised 
and  thereby  dilated.  The  scaleni  also  aid  in  this  act.  The  clavicular  portion  of 
the  trapezius  may  act  in  a  similar  although  less  energetic  manner.  When  the 
vertebral  column  is  straightened,  it  causes  an  elevation  of  the  upper' ribs,  and  a 
dilatation  of  the  intercostal  spaces  which  aid  inspiration.  During  deep  respiration, 
the  straightening  of  the  vertebral  column  takes  place  involuntarily. 

(-1)  Laryngeal  Movements. — During  laboured  respiration,  with  every  inspiration, 
the  larynx  descends  and  the  glottis  is  opened.  At  the  same  time  the  palate  is 
raised,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  passage  to  the  air  entering  through  the  mouth. 

(5)  Facial  Movements. — During  laboured  respiration,  the  facial  muscles  are 
involved  ;  there  is  an  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  (well  marked  in  the  horse 
and  rabbit).  When  the  need  for  respiration  is  very  great,  the  mouth  is  gradually 
widened,  and  the  person  as  it  were  gasps  for  breath.  During  expiration,  the 
muscles  that  are  active  during  (4)  and  (5)  relax,  so  that  a  position  of  equilibrium 
is  established  without  there  being  any  active  expiratory  movement  to  counteract 
the  inspiratory  movement.  During  inspiration  the  pharynx  becomes  narrow 
(Garland). 

(B)  Expiration. — Ordinary  expiration  occurs  without  the  aid  of  muscles, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  chest-wall,  which  tends  to  fall  into  its  normal  position 
from  the  position  to  which  it  was  raised  during  inspiration.  This  is  aided  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  various  parts  of  the  chest.  When  the  costal  cartilages  are  raised, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  rotation  of  their  lower  margins  from  below 
forwards  and  upwards,  their  elasticity  is  called  into  play.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  inspiratory  forces  cease,  the  costal  cartilages  return  to  their  normal  position,  i.e., 
the  position  of  expiration,  and  tend  to  untwist  themselves ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
elasticity  of  the  distended  lungs  draws  upon  the  thoracic  Avails  and  the 
diaphragm.  Lastly,  the  tense  and  elastic  abdominal  walls,  which,  in  man 
chiefly,  are  stretched  and  pushed  forward,  tend  to  return  to  their  non-distended 
passive  condition  when  the  abdominal  viscera  are  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  contracted  diaphragm.  (When  the  position  of  the  body  is  reversed,  the  action 
of  the  Aveight  of  the  chest  is  removed,  but  in  place  of  it  there  is  the  Aveight  of  the 
viscera,  which  press  upon  the  diaphragm.) 

The  abdominal  muscles  [obliquus  internus  and  externus,  rectus  abdominis, 
transversalis  abdominis  and  levator  ani]  are  always  active  during  laboured  respiration 
Tliev  act  by  diminishing  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  they  press  the  abdominal 
contents  upwards  against  the  diaphragm.    When  they  art  simultaneously,  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  diminished  throughout  its  whole  extent.    The  triangularis 
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sterni  depresses  the  sternal  ends  of  the  united  cartilages  and  bones,  from  the  third 
osKt   Sbs  downwards;  and  the  serratus  posticus  inferior  depresses  the  lowest 
ou r  ribs  causing  the  others  to  follow.    It  is  aided  by  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
v Mch  depr ..^8°the  last  rib.    According  to  Henle,  the  serratus  posticus  inferior 
fixes  the  ower  ribs  for  the  action  of  the  slips  of  the  diaphragm  inserted  into  them 
so  that  it  acts  during  inspiration.    According  to  Landerer,  the  downward  movement 
of  the  ribs  in  the  lower  part  of  . the  thorax  dilates  the  chest. 

In  the  erect  position,  when  the  vertebral  column  is  fixed,  deep  inspiration  and  expiration 
na  ral  y  alter  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  during  inspiration,  owing  to  the 
To  Z 2n  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  the  centre  of  gravity  he.  ^mcwhat  more  to 
the  front  Hence,  with  each  respiration  there  is  an  involuntary  balancing  of  the  body.  Dm  ing 
vory  deep  inspiration,  the  accompanying  straightening  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  throwing 
backwards  of  the  head  compensate  for  the  protrusion  of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  trunk. 


Fig.  162. 

Cyrtometer  curve.    Left  side  of  the  chest  re 
tracted  in  a  girl  aged  twelve. 


Fig.  163. 
Sibson's  thoracometer. 


114.  RELATIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  CHEST.— The  diameter  of  the 
chest  is  ascertained  by  means  of  callipers  ;  the  circumference  with  a  flexible  centi- 
metre  or  other  measure. 

In  strong  men,  the  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  (immediately 
under  the  arms)  is  88  centimetres  (34-3  inches),  in  females  82  centimetres  (32 
inches);  at  the  level  of  the  ensiform  process  82  centimetres  (32  inches)  and  78 
centimetres  (30 '4  inches)  respectively.  [In  health  the  chest  expands  from  1|  to  5 
inches  during  forced  inspiration.]  When  the  arms  are  placed  horizontally,  during 
moderate  expiration,  the  circumference  immediately  under  the  nipple  and  the 
angles  of  the  scapulae  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  man  82,  and 
during  deep  inspiration  89  centimetres.  The  circumference  at  the  level  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  is  6  centimetres  less.  In  old  people,  the  circumference  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  is  diminished,  so  that  the  lower  part  becomes  the  wider  of 
the  two.  The  right  half  of  the  chest  is  usually  slightly  larger  than  the  left  half, 
owing  to  the  greater  development  of  the  muscles  on  that  side.  The  long  diameter 
of  the  chest — from  the  clavicle  to  the  margin  of  the  loivest  rib- — varies  very  much. 

The  transverse  diameter  in  man,  above  and  below,  is  25  to  26  centimetres 
(9-7  to  10-1  inches),  in  females  23  to  24  centimetres  (8-9  to  9-2  inches);  above 
the  nipple  it  is  1  centimetre  more.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  (distance  of 
anterior  chest-wall  from  the  tip  of  a  spinous  process)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
is  =  17  (6-6  inches),  in  the  lower  19  centimetres  (7*4  inches).    Valentin  found 
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that  in  a  man,  during  the  deepest  inspiration,  the  chest  on  a  level  with  the  groove 
in  the  heart  was  increased  about  to  I;  while  Sibson  estimates  the  increase  at 
the  level  of  the  nipple  to  be  ,'„. 

Thoracometer. — In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  movement— rising  or  fall- 
ing— of  the  chest-wall  during  respiration,  various  instruments  have  been  invented.  The 
thoracometer  (fig.  163)  measures  the  elevation  in  different  parts  of  the  sternum.  It  consists  of 
two  metallic  bars  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  one  of  them,  A,  is  placed  on  the 
vertebral  column.  On  B  there  is  placed  a  movable  transverse  bar,  C,  which  carries  on  its  free 
end  a  toothed  rod,  Z,  directed  downwards.  The  lower  end  of  this  rod  is  provided  with  a  pad 
which  rests  on  the  sternum,  while  its  toothed  edge  drives  a  small  wheel,  which  moves  an  index, 
whose  excursions  are  indicated  on  a  circle  with  a  scale  attached  to  it. 

The  Cyrtometer  of  Woillez  consists  of  a  brass  chain  of  movable  links,  to  be  applied  in  a 
definite  direction  to  part  of  the  chest- wall,  e.g.,  transversely  on  a  level  with  the  nipple,  or 
vertically  upon  the  mammillary  or  axillary  lines  anteriorly.  There  are  freely  movable  links  at 
two  parts,  which  permit  the  chain  to  be  easily  removed,  so  that  as  a  whole  it  still  retains  its 
form.  The  chain  is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  line  drawn  with  a  pencil  around  its  inner 
margin  gives  the  form  of  the  thorax  (fig.  162).  [Two  thin  bands  of  lead  united  by  a  leather  hinge 
answers  the  same  purpose.] 

Anatomical  Relations  and  Limits  of  the  Lungs.—  The  extent  and  boundaries 
of  the  lungs  are  ascertained  in  the  living  subject  by  means  of  percussion,  which 
consists  in  lightly  tapping  the  chest-wall  by  means  of  a  percussion-hammer.  A 


Fig.  164. 


Topography  of  the  lungs  and  heart.   A,  I,  upward  limit  of  margin  of  tog j^***^ 
tion  ;  m,  n,  lower  limit  during  deepest  inspiration  ;  t  t,  t  ^"^^ 

and  durins  dcep 

expiration  it  recedes  as  far  as  c,  c'. 
small  ivory  or  bone  plate  or  pleximeter,  held  in  tire  left  hand,  is  laid  on  the .Vhrst 
3  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  this  plate,  whereby  a  ^  ^ 
sound  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  subjacent  lung-tissue.    Wlun\x    ,t '    '  ' 
Sin  e  in  contact  with  the  chest-wall  contains  «  a ^clear  «^JS5I 
sound-such  as  is  obtained  by  striking  a  vessel  containing  an,  a  cleai  peicussioi 
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sound-is  obtained.  Where  the  lung  does  not  contain  air,  a  dull  sound— like 
striking  a  limb-is  obtained.  If  the  parts  containing  air  be  very  thin,  or  only 
partially  filled  with  air,  the  sound  is  "  muffled/' 

Re  164  indicates  the  relation  of  the  lungs  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest. 
The  apices  of  the  lungs  reach  3  to  7  centimetres^  d  to  27  inches)  above  the 
clavicles  anteriorly,  while  posteriorly  they  reach  as  high  as  the  level  of  the 
seventh  spinous  process.  The  lower  margin  of  the  rigid  lung  111  the  passive  position 
(moderate  expiration)  of  the  chest,  commences  at  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum 
at  the  insertion  of  the  sixth  rib,  runs  under  the  right  nipple,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  descends  a  little  in  the  axillary  line,  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  seventh  rib,  or  even  to  the  eighth  rib  [and  to  the  ninth  rib  111 
the  scapular  line].  On  the  left  side  (apart  from  the  position  of  the  heart),  the 
lower  limit  reaches  as  far  down  anteriorly  as  the  right.  In  tig.  164  the  line  a,  t,  b 
shows  the  lowest  limit  of  the  passive  lungs.  Posteriorly  both  lungs  reach  as  far 
down  as  the  tenth  rib.  During  the  deepest  inspiration,  the  lungs  descend  anteriorly 
as  far  as  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  and  posteriorly  to  the  eleventh  rib — 
whereby  the  diaphragm  is  separated  from  the  thoracic  wall  (fig.  164).  During  the 
deepest  expiration,  the  lower  margins  of  the  lungs  are  elevated  almost  as  much  as 
they  descend  during  inspiration.  In  fig.  164,  m,  n  indicates  the  margin  of  the 
right  lung  during  deep  inspiration  ;  h,  I,  during  deep  expiration.  [The  part  of  the 
chest- wall  covered  by  the  costal  pleura  is  considerably  larger  than  the  circumference 
of  the  lung.  This  is  specially  marked  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  lung,  and  where 
the  left  lung  is  incised  over  the  heart.  In  these  regions,  during  expiration,  the 
surfaces  of  the  visceral  and  parietal  pleurse  are  in  contact,  but  during  inspiration 
they  are  separated,  and  allow  the  thin  margins  of  the  lung  to  be  insinuated 
between  them.  This  avaflable  space  is  called  complemental  space,  or  "  disposable" 
or  reserve  pleural  space  by  Luschka  (fig.  62).] 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  margin  of  the  left  lung  to  the  heart. 
In  fig.  164  a  somewhat  triangular  space,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  fourth  rib  to  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum,  is 
indicated.  In  the  passive  chest  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pericardium  lies  in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  thoracic  wall  hi  this  triangular  area  (§  56). 
This  area  is  represented  by  the  triangle,  t,  t' ,  t",  and  percussion  over  it  gives  a  dull 
sound  (superficial  cardiac  dulness,  p.  88). 

In  the  area  of  the  larger  triangle,  d,  d',-d",  where  the  heart  is  separated  from  the 
chest-wad  by  the  thin  anterior  margins  of  the  lung,  percussion  gives  a  muffled 
sound,  while  further  outwards  a  clear  lung  percussion-sound  is  obtained.  During 
deep  inspiration,  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  reaches  over  the  heart  as  far  as 
the  insertion  of  the  mediastinum,  whereby  the  dull  sound  is  limited  to  the 
smallest  triangle,  t,  i,  i'.  Conversely,  during  very  complete  expiration,  the  margin 
of  the  lung  recedes  so  far  that  the  cardiac  dulness  embraces  the  space,  t,  e,  e'. 

[The  right  lung  consists  of  three  lobes,  and  the  left  of  two.  The  relations  of 
these  lobes  to  the  chest-wall  are  important  clinically,  and  may  be  tabidated  as 
follows,  according  to  Gibson  and  Bussed  : — 

Right  Lung  (3  lobes). 


Anteriorly 
(Mammary  line). 

Laterally. 

Posteriorly. 

Upper  lobe, 
Middle  lobe, 

Loxoer  lobe, 

From  apex  to  4th  or 

5th  rib. 
From  4th  or  5th  rib  to 

inferior   margin  of 

lung. 

Nil. 

To  4th  rib. 

From  4th  to  6th  rib. 

.  From  6th  to  8th  rib. 

From  apex  to  spine  of 
scapula. 

Nil. 

From  spine  of  scapula  to 
10th  rib. 
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Left  Lung  (2  lobes). 


Anteriorly 
(Mammary  lino.) 

Laterally. 

Posteriorly. 

Upper  lobe, 
Lower  lobe, 

From  apex  to  6th  rib. 

mi. 

To  4th  rib. 

From  4th  rib  to  base. 

From  apex  to  spine  of 

scapula. 
From  spine  of  scapula  to 

base. 

115.  PATHOLOGICAL  PERCUSSION-SOUNDS. —Abnormal  Dulness.— The  normal  clear  re- 
sonant percussion-sound  of  the  lungs  becomes  muffled  when  infiltration  takes  place  into  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  diminish  the  normal  amount  of  air  within  them,  or  when  the  lungs  are  com- 
pressed from  without,  e.g.,  by  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura.  The  percussion-sound  becomes 
clearer  when  the  chest- wall  is  very  thin,  as  in  spare  individuals,  during  very  deep  inspiration, 
and  especially  iu  emphysema,  where  the  air-vesicles  of  certain  parts  of  the  lung  (apices  and 
margins)  become  greatly  dilated. 

The  pitch  of  the  percussion-sound  ought  also  to  be  noted.  It  depends  upon  the  greater  or 
less  tension  of  the  elastic  pulmonary  tissue,  and  on  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  wall.  The 
tension  of  the  elastic  tissue  is  increased  during  inspiration  and  diminished  during  expiration, 
so  that  even  under  physiological  conditions  the  pitch  of  the  sound  varies. 

The  sound  is  said  to  be  tympanitic  when  it  has  a  musical  quality  resembling  in  its  timbre 
the  sound  produced  on  drums,  and  when  it  has  a  slight  variation  in  pitch.  If  a  caoutchouc 
ball  be  placed  near  the  ear,  on  tapping  it  gently,  a  well-marked  tympanitic  sound  is  heard,  and 
the  sound  is  of  higher  pitch  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  ball.  A  tympanitic  sound  is 
always  produced  on  tapping  the  trachea  in  the  neck.  A  tympanitic  sound  produced  over  the 
chest  is  always  indicative  of  a  diseased  condition.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  cavities  or  vomica?  within 
the  substance  of  the  lung  (the  sound  becomes  deeper  when  the  mouth,  or  better,  the  mouth 
and  nose,  are  closed),  when  air  is  present  in  one  pleural  cavity,  as  well  as  in  conditions  where 
the  tension  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  is  diminished.  The  tympanitic  sound  resembles  the 
metallic  tinkling  which  is  heard  in  large  pathological  cavities  in  the  lungs,  or  which  occurs 
when  the  pleural  cavity  contains  air,  and  when  the  conditions  which  permit  a  more  uniform 
reflection  of  the  sound-waves  within  the  cavity  are  present. 

[When  a  cavity,  freely  communicating  with  a  large  bronchus,  exists  in  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  lung,  a  peculiar  "  cracked-pot  sound "  is  heard  on  percussing  over  the 
part.  Some  notion  of  this  sound  may  be  obtained  by  clasping  the  two  hands  so  as  to  bring  the 
palms  nearly  together,  leaving  an  air-space  between,  and  then  striking  them  on  the  knee. 
When  percussion  is  made  over  a  large  cavity  communicating  with  a  bronchus,  some  of  the  air 
is  expelled,  and  the  sound  thereby  emitted  is  blended  with  the  fundamental  note  of  the  air  in 
the  cavity  itself,  the  combination  of  these  two  sounds  thus  producing  the  "cracked-pot" 
sound.] 

Resistance.— When  percussing  a  chest,  we  may  determine  whether  the  substance  lying  under 
the  portion  of  the  chest  under  examination  presents  great  or  small  resistance  to  the  blow,  either 
of  the  percussion-hammer  or  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  as  the  case  may  be,  [e.g.,  in  great 
pleuritic  effusion  exerting  much  pressure  on,  and  so  distending,  the  thoracic  walls.] 

Phonometry.— If  the  stem  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  be  placed  on  the  chest- wall  over  a  part 
containing  air,  its  sound  is  intensified  ;  but  if  it  be  placed  over  a  portion  of  the  lung  which 
contains  little  or  no  air,  its  sound  is  enfeebled  {von  Baas). 

116.  THE  NORMAL  RESPIRATORY  SOUNDS. — If  the  ear  directly,  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  stethoscope,  he  placed  in  connection  with  the  chest-wall, 
we  hear  over  the  entire  area,  where  the  lung  is  in  contact  with  the  chest,  the  so- 
called  "  normal  vesicular  sound,"  which  is  audible  during  inspiration,  and  its 
typical  characters  may  be  studied  by  listening  in  the  infra-scapular  region  in  an 
advdt.  It  is  a  fine,  soft,  sighing  or  breezy  sound,  [which  gradually  increases  in 
intensity  until  it  reaches  a  maximum,  and  falls  away  before  expiration  begins]. 
It  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  sudden  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  (hence  "  vesfr 
cular")  during  inspiration,  and  it  is  also  ascribed  to  the  friction  of  the  current  of 
air  enterino-  the  alveoli.  The  sound  has,  at  one  time,  a  soft,  at  another,  a  sharper 
character  :°the  latter  occurs  constantly  in  children  up  to  1 2  years  of  age.  In  their 
case,  the  sound  is  sharper,  because  the  air,  in  entering  vesicles  one-third  narrower, 
is  subjected  to  greater  friction.    This  is  followed  by  an  expiratory  sound,  which 
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may  be  absent  during  quiet  breathing.  It  is  a  feeble  sighing  sound,  oi  an  indis- 
tinct soft  character,  caused  by  the  air  passing  out  of  the  air-vesic  es,  is  three  or 
four  times  shorter  than  the  inspiratory,  is  loudest  at  first,  and  soon  disappears,  the 
latter  part  of  the  expiratory  act  giving  rise  to  no  audible  sound.  Its  absence  is  not 
a  sign  of  disease,  but  when  it  is  prolonged  and  loud,  suspicion  is  aroused.  1  he 
relative  duration  of  the  respiratory  sounds  is— 

Inspiratory  sound  :  Expiratory  sound  :  :  3  :  1. 
Bronchial  Respiration.— Within  the  larger  air-passages— larynx,  trachea, 
bronchi— during  inspiration  and  expiration,  there  are  loud,  rough,  harsh  sounds 
like  a  sharp  h  or  ch— the  "  bronchial  "—the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  or  "tubular" 
sound,  or  breathing.  [In  normal  bronchial  breathing,  as  heard  over  the  trachea, 
there  is  a  pause  between  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  sounds,  which  are  of  nearly 
equal  duration  and  of  about  the  same  intensity  throughout.  These  sounds  are 
also  heard  between  the  scapulae,  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  (bifur- 
cation of  trachea),  and  they  occur  also  during  expiration,  being  slightly  louder  on 
the  right  side,  owing  to  the  slightly  greater  calibre  of  the  right  bronchus.  At  all 
other  parts  of  the  chest,  the  vesicular  sound  obscures,  the  tubular  or  bronchial 
sound.  If  the  air-vesicles  are  deprived  of  their  air,  the  tubular  breathing  becomes 
distinct.] 

Bronchial  respiration  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  larynx,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  air-eddies  in  consequence  of  the  narrowing  of  the  respiratory  part  of  the  glottis. 
This  "  laryngeal  stenosis  sound  "  excites  resonance  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  column 
of  air,  and  comniunicates  to  it  the  specific  character  of  bronchial  breathing  which 
is  heard  over  the  large  tubes  of  the  bronchial  system  (Dehio). 

[On  listening  with  a  stethoscope  over  the  trachea,  or  better  still,  over  the  cervical  vertebr<e,  the 
sounds  heard  vary  according  as  the  mouth  is  open  or  closed.  With  the  mouth  open,  the  soft- 
blowing  respiratory  sounds  are  about  of  equal  duration,  are  separated  by  a  short  pause,  but  the 
expiratory  is  louder  than  the  inspiratory.  If  the  mouth  be  closed,  and  respiration  consequently 
carried  on  through  the  nose,  it  is  fouud  that  the  sounds  become  harsher  and  louder.  The 
character  of  the  sounds  also  vary  with  the  rapidity  of  breathing.] 

It  is  asserted  that,  when  lungs  containing  air  are  placed  over  the  trachea,  the  tubular  sound 
there  produced  becomes  vesicular.  In  this  case,  we  must  suppose  that  the  vesicular  sound  arises 
from  the  tubular  breathing  becoming  weakened,  and  acoustically  altered  by  being  conducted 
through  the  lung  alveoli.  A  sighing  sound  is  often  produced  at  the  apertures  of  the  uose  and 
mouth  during  forced  inspiration. 

117.  PATHOLOGICAL  RESPIRATORY  SOUNDS.  — [The  breath-sounds  heard  in  disease  may 
be  merely  modifications  of  the  normal  vesicular  or  bronchial  sounds,  or  new  sounds,  such  as 
friction  sounds,  rales,  or  rhonchi.] 

[Puerile  Breathing  is  merely  an  exaggerated  vesicular  sound,  so  called  because  it  resembles 
the  louder  vesicular  sound  heard  in  children.  It  occurs  when  some  part  of  the  lung  is  unable 
to  act,  and  there  is,  as  it  were,  extra  work  of  the  other  parts  to  compensate,  aud  thus  the 
sound  is  exaggerated.] 

.  (!)  Bronchial  or  Tubular  Breathing  occurs  over  the  entire  area  of  the  lung,  either  when  the 
air-vesicles  are  devoid  of  air,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  exudation  of  fluid  or  solid  constituents 
or  when  the  lungs  are  compressed  from  without.  In  both  cases  vesicular  sounds  disappear  and 
the  condensed  or  solid:  tied  lung- tissue  conducts  the  tubular  sound  of  the  large  bronchi  to  the 
surface  of  the  chest.  [The  sound  heard  over  a  hepatised  lobe  of  the  lung  in  pneumonia  is  a 
typical  example.]  It  also  occurs  in  large  cavities,  with  resistant  walls  near  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  provided  these  cavities  communicate  with  a  large  bronchus.  [In  this  case  it  is  termed 
cavernous  breathing.] 

(21  T£e.  *mphrTric  8011115  1S  comPared  t0  that  produced  by  blowing  over  the  mouth  of  an 
empty  bottle  [It  occurs  either  when  a  cavity— at  least  the  size  of  the  fist— exists  in  the  lune 
which  is  so  b  own  into  during  respiration  that  a  peculiar  amphoric-like  sound,  with  a  metallic 
timbre  called  metallic  tinkling,  is  produced  ;  or  when  the  lung  still  contains  air,  and  is  cap- 
SnW^I'T  1  a8u  rG  18  stil\aii: in  ,the  Pleural  cavity,  it  acts  as  a  resonator,  and  causes  an 
eZ  SZZ V  Si;n"11taneous  Hlth  the  <*ange  of  air  in  the  lungs.    [The  amphoric  sound  or 

l    fn  1  «  tmkllng  al'C  t,he  °nly  Cei'tain  siSus  of  the  existence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung.] 
acSe  ■SSSfi^**  %       ?T*  °f -the  ail'-Passag<*  of  the  lungs,  various  results  may 
acciue,  accouhng  to  the  nature  of  the  resistance :-(«)  owing  to  various  causes,  e.g.,  in  the 
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apices  of  the  Lungs,  thereniay  be  partial  swelling  of  the  nails  of  the  air-tubes,  or  infiltration 
into  theau--cells  which  hinders  the  regular  supply  of  air.  In  these  cases,  parts  of  the  lune 
are  not  supplied  with  air  continuously;  it  only  reaches  them  periodically,  when  a  cogwheel 
sound  occurs.  A  similar  sound  may  be  beard  occasionally  in  a  normal  lung,  when  the 
muscles  ol  the  chest  contract  in  a  periodic  spasmodic  manner,  (b)  When  the  air  entering  large 
bronchi  causes  the  formation  of  bubbles  in  the  mucus  which  may  have  accumulated  there 
mucous  rales  axe  produced.  They  also  occur  in  small  spaces  when  the  walls  arc  separated 
trom  then- fluid  contents  by  the  air  entering  during  inspiration,  or  when  t  he  walls,  being  adherent 
to  each  other,  arc  suddenly  pulled  asunder.  The  rales  are  distinguished  as  moist  (when  the 
contents  are  fluid),  or  as  dry  (when  the  contents  are  sticky)  ;  they  may  be  inspiratory,  expiratory 
or  continuous,  or  they  may  be  coarse  or  hue;  further,  there  is  the  very  fine  crepitation,  or 
crackling  sound,  and,  lastly,  the  metallic  tinkling  caused  in  large  cavities  through  resonance 
[Crepitation  or  vesicular  rales  are  fine  crepitating  sounds  like  those  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock 
of  hair  between  the  fingers  near  one's  ear,  or  the  sounds  produced  when  salt  is  thrown  on  a  fire  ; 
they  occur  only  during  inspiration,  and  are  a  proof  that  some  air  is  entering  the  air-vesicles. 
It  is  heard  in  its  typical  form  during  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  seems  to  be  produced  by 
the  bursting  of  minute  bubbles  of  ah  in  a  fluid.]  (c)  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
is  greatly  swollen,  or  is  so  covered  with  viscid  mucus  that  the  air  must  force  its  way  through, 
deep  sonorous  rhonchi  (rhonchi  sonori)  may  occur  in  the  large  air-passages,  and  clear  shrill 
sibilant  sounds  (rhonchi  sibilantes)  in  the  smaller  ones.  [Rhonchi  are  whistling  sonorous  sounds, 
with  a  squeaking  character,  and  are  usually  due  to  catarrh  or  to  atl'eetions  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  or  bronchitis.  When  they  are  of  low  pitch,  and  produced  in  the  lar^e 
bronchial  tubes,  they  are  spoken  of  as  sonorous  rhonchi,  but  when  they  are  of  high  pitch,  and 
reproduced  in  the  small  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  sibilant  rhonchi.]  When  there  is  extensive 
bronchial  catarrh,  not  unfrequently  we  feel  the  chest-wall  vibrating  with  the  rale  sounds 
(bronchial  fremitus). 

(4)  If  fluid  and  air  occur  together  in  one  pleural  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  collapsed,  on 
shaking  the  person's  thorax  vigorously  we  hear  a  sound  such  as  is  produced  when  air  and 
water  are  shaken  together  in  a  bottle.  This  is  the  succussion  sound  of  Hippocrates.  Much 
more  rarely  this  sound  is  heard  under  similar  conditions  in  large  pulmonary  cavities. 

(5)  Pleural  Friction. — When  the  two  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura  are  inflamed,  have 
become  soft,  and  are  covered  with  exudation,  they  move  over  each  other  during  respiration,  and 
in  doing  so  give  rise  to  friction  sounds,  which  can  be  felt  (often  by  the  patient  himself),  and 
can  also  be  heard.    The  sound  is  comparable  to  the  sound  produced  by  bending  new  leather. 

(6)  Pectoral  Fremitus. — When  we  speak  or  sing  in  aloud  tone,  the  walls  of  the  chest  vibrate, 
because  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  is  propagated  throughout  the  entire  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions. The  vibration  is,  of  course,  greatest  near  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi.  The  ear  cannot 
detect  the  sounds  distinctly.  If  there  be  much  exudation  or  air  in  the  pleura,  or  great  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  diminished  or  altogether  absent.  [In 
health,  when  a  person  speaks,  the  vocal  resonance  over  the  trachea,  although  loud,  may  be 
inarticulate  ;  and  on  listening  over  the  sternum  the  sound  is  diminished  and  quite  inarticulate  ; 
while  over  the  chest-wall  generally  the  sound,  though  distinct,  is  feeble. 

All  conditions  which  cause  bronchial  breathing  increase  the  pectoral  fremitus.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  louder  where  bronchial  breathing  is  heard  normally.  The 
ear  hears  an  intensified  sound,  called  bronchophony,  [which  is  a  sound  like  that  heard  normally 
over  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  but  audible  over  the  vesicular  lung-tissue.  The  conditions  that 
cause  it  are  the  same  as  those  on  which  bronchial  breathing  depends,  so  that  it  is  heard 
in  pneumonia  and  phthisis.  If,  through  effusion  into  the  pleura  or  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  lung-tissue,  the  bronchi  are  pressed  flat,  a  peculiar  bleating  sound  (segophony)  may  be 
heard.] 

118.  PRESSURE  IN  THE  AIR-PASSAGES  DURING  RESPIRATION— 

Respiratory  Pressure. — If  a  manometer  be  tied  into  the  trachea  of  an  animal, 
so  that  the  respiration  goes  on  completely  undisturbed,  i.e.,  normal  respiration, 
during  every  inspiration  there  is  a  negative  pressure  (-3  mm.  Hg)  and  during 
expiration  a  positive  pressure.  Donders  placed  the  U-shaped  manometer  tube  in 
one  nostril,  closed  his  mouth,  leaving  the  other  nostril  open,  and  respired  quietly. 
During  every  quiet  inspiration  the  mercury  showed  a  negative  pressure  of  -1  mm., 
and  during  expiration  a  positive  pressure  of  2-3  mm.  (Hg). 

Forced  Respiration.— As  soon  as  the  air  was  inspired  or  expired  with  greater 
force,  the  variations  in  pressure  became  very  much-  greater,  e.g.,  dining  speakmg, 
singing,  and  coughing.  The  inspiratory  pressure  was  =  57  mm.  (36-74),  the 
greatest  expiratory  pressure  +  87  (82-1 00)  mm.  Hg.  The  pressure  of  forced  expira- 
tion, therefore,  is  30  mm.  greater  than  the  inspiratory  pressure  (Donders). 
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Resistance  to  Inspiration. -Notwithstanding  this,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
the  expiratory  muscles  act  more  powerfully  than  the  inspiratory  ;  lor  during  inspira- 
tion a  variety  of  resistances  have  to  be  overcome,  so  that  after  these  have  been  met, 
there  is  only  a  residue  of  the  force  for  the  aspiration  of  the  mercury.  The  resist- 
ances to  be  overcome  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  :— (1)  The  elastic  tension  of  the 
lunq*.  whn  l,  during  the  deepest  expirations  =  6  mm.  ;  during  the  deepest  inspira- 
tions =  30  mm.  Hg  (§  107).  (2)  The  raising  of  the  weight  of  the  chest.  (3)  Ihe 
elastic  torsion  of  the  costal  cartilages.  (4)  The  depression  of  the  abdominal  contents, 
and  the  elastic  distention  of  the  abdominal  walls.  All  these  not  inconsiderable 
resistances,  which  the  inspiratory  muscles  have  to  overcome,  act  during  expiration, 
and  aid  the  expiratory  muscles.  The  forces  concerned  in  inspiration  arc  decidedly 
much  greater  than  those  of  expiration. 

Intra-thoracic  Pressure. — As  the  lungs  within  the  chest,  in  virtue  of  their  elas- 
ticity, continually  strive  to  collapse,  necessarily  they  must  cause  a  negative  pressure 
within  the  chest.  This  amounts  in  dogs,  during  inspiration,  to  -  7'1  to  -  7 -5  mm. 
Hg,  and  during  expiration  to  -  4  mm.  Hg.  The  corresponding  values  for  man 
have  been  estimated  at  -  4-5  mm.  Hg  and  -  3  mm.  Hg,  by  Hutchinson. 

[We  must  distinguish  between  the  respiratory  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  respiratory  passages, 
and  the  intra-thoracic  pressure.  The  former  is  the  same  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  when  the 
chest  is  passive,  but  less  than  it  as  the  chest  is  being  enlarged,  and  greater  than  it  when  it  is 
being  diminished  in  size.  The  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  the  pressure  within  the  chest,  but 
outside  the  lungs,  i.e.,  in  the  pleura,  mediastinum,  &c.  It  is  negative,  i.e.,  less  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  lungs.] 

[Methods  of  Estimating  Intra-Thoracic  Pressure. — A  direct  estimation  was  made  by 
Adamkiewicz  and  Jacobson.  A  trocar  with  its  stylette  was  forced  into  the  fourth  left  inter- 
costal space  near  the  sternum  and  pushed  into  the  pericardium  (sheep).  The  stylette  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  trocar  connected  with  a  manometer,  and  the  negative  pressure  of  —  3  to 
-  5  mm.  Hg  was  obtained.  During  severe  dyspnoea  it  was  -  9  mm.  Hg.  Rosenthal  intro- 
duced an  oesophageal  sound  with  an  elastic  ampulla  on  its  lower  end  into  the  oesophagus, 
so  that  the  ampulla  came  to  lie  opposite  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  sound  was  connected 
with  a  registering  tambour  or  manometer.  During  inspiration  the  manometer  fell,  and  during 
inspiration  it  rose.  ] 

Even  the  greatest  inspiratory  or  expiratory  pressure  is  always  much  less  than  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  large  arteries  ;  but  if  the  pressure  be  calculated  upon  the  entire  respiratory 
surface  of  the  thorax,  very  considerable  results  are  obtained. 

Pneumatometer. — This  instrument  of  Waldenburg  is  merely  a  mercurial  manometer  fixed 
to  a  stand,  and  connected  to  an  elastic  tube  with  a  suitable  mouthpiece,  which  is  fitted  over 
the  mouth  and  nose,  while  the  variations  of  the  Hg  can  be  read  off  on  a  scale.  [In  the  male, 
the  expiratory  pressure  is  90-120  mm.  Hg,  and  the  inspiratory  70-100.  The  relation  of  the 
pressures  during  expiration  and  inspiration  is  more  important  than  the  absolute  pressure.] 
The  inspiratory  pressure  is  diminished  in  nearly  all  diseases  where  the  expansion  of  the  lung  is  , 
impaired  [phthisis] ;  or  the  expiratory  pressure  is  diminished,  as  in  emphysema  and  asthma. 

[The  Lungs  before  birth  are  in  an  atelectatic  condition,  i.e.,  they  contain  no 
air.  The  alveoli  are  lined  by  cubical,  nucleated  granular  cells,  and  their  surfaces 
are  in  apposition,  so  that  there  are  no  alveolar  cavities  *  similarly  the  walls  of 
the  bronchioles  are  in  contact,  while  the  cavity  which  exists  in  the  larger 
bronchi  and  trachea  contains  fluid.  At  the  first  breath  the  air  sucked  in  has  to 
overcome  the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bronchi  and  alveolar  epithelium,  and 
as  inspiration  follows  inspiration,  gradually  the  respiratory  passages  are  opened 
up.  It  takes  some  time  to  establish  a  fully  distended  condition  of  the  lun°-  In 
a  newly-born  animal  there  is  no  negative  pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity,  for  the 
Lungs  have  not  yet  been  distended,  nor  do  the  lungs  collapse  when  the  chest  is 
opened.  It  is  only  when  the  elastic  tension  of  the  lungs  is  brought  into  play  by 
the  chert  being  distended,  that  the  negative  pressure  obtains  within  the  pleural 
cavity  and  the  lungs  collapse  when  the  chest  is  opened.  The  distention  of  the 
lungs  takes  place  gradually,  and  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  the  chest  srowino- 
more  rapidly  than  the  lungs  within  it  j  so  that  even  in  the  phase  of  expiration  the 
lungs  are  kept  distended.]  1 
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Effects  of  the  first  Respiration  on  the  Thorax.— Until  birth  the  airless  luugs  are  completely 
collapsod  (atelectatic)  within  the  chest,  and  fill  it,  so  that  on  opening  the  chest  in  a  dead  foetus, 
pneumo-thorax  does  not  occur  (Bernstein).  Supposing,  however,  respiration  to  have  been  fully 
established  after  birth,  and  air  to  have  freely  entered  the  lungs,  if  a  manometer  be  placed  in 
connection  with  the  trachea,  and  the  chest  be  opened,  the  manometer  will  register  a  pressure  of 
6  mm.  Hg,  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  elastic  lungs.  Bernstein  supposes  that  the  thorax  assumes 
a  new  permanent  form,  due  to  the  firat  respiratory  distention  ;  it  is  as  if,  owing  to  the  respir- 
atory elevation  of  the  ribs,  the  thorax  had  become  permanently  too  Lu  ge  for  the  lungs,  which 
are,  therefore,  kept  permanently  distended,  but  collapse  as  soon  as  air  passes  into  the  pleura. 
When  a  lung  has  once  been  tilled  with  air,  it  cannot  be  emptied  by  pressure  from  without,  as 
the  small  bronchi  are  compressed  before  the  air  can  pass  out  of  the  alveoli.  The  expiratorv 
muscles  cannot  possibly  expel  all  the  air  from  the  lungs,  while  the  inspiratory  muscular 
force  is  sufficient  to  distend  the  lungs  beyond  their  elastic  equilibrium.  Inspiration  distends 
the  lungs,  increasing  their  clastic  tension,  while  expiration  diminishes  the  tension  without 
abolishing  it. 

119.  APPEXDIX  TO  RESPIRATION.— Nasal  Breathing.— During  quiet 
respiration  we  usually  breathe — or  ought  to  breathe — through  the  nostrils,  the 
mouth  being  closed.  The  current  of  air  passes  through  the  pharyngo-nasal  cavity 
— so  that,  in  its  course  during  inspiration,  it  is  (1)  warmed  and  rendered  moist,  ami 
thus  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  by  the  cold  air  is  pre- 
vented ;  (2)  small  particles  of  soot,  or  other  foreign  substances  in  the  air,  adhere 
to,  and  become  embedded  in  the  mucus  covering  the  somewhat  tortuous  walls  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  and  are  carried  outwards  by  the  agency  of  the  ciliated 
epithelium  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  (3)  disagreeable  odours  and  certain 
impurities  are  detected  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

If  a  lung  be  inflated,  air  constantly  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  trachea.  This 
also  occurs  during  violent  expiratory  efforts  (cutaneous  emphysema  in  whooping-cough),  so  that 
pneumo-thorax  may  occur  (J.  Jt.  Eivald  and  Kobert). 

Pulmonary  (Edema,  or  the  exudation  of  lymph  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  occurs — (1) 
When  there  is  very  great  resistance  to  the  blood-stream  in  the  aorta  or  its  branches,  e.g.,  by 
ligaturing  all  the  arteries  going  to  the  head,  or  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  so  that  only  one  carotid 
remains  pervious.  (2)  When  the  pulmonary  veins  are  occluded.  (3)  When  the  left  ventricle, 
owing  to  mechanical  injury,  ceases  to  beat,  while  the  right  ventricle  goes  on  contracting  (§  47). 
These  conditions  produce  at  the  same  time  anaemia  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  which  results  in 
stimulation  of  that  centre,  and  consequent  contraction  of  all  the  small  arteries.  Thus  the 
blood-stream  through  the  veins  to  the  right  heart  is  favoured,  and  this  in  its  turn  favours  the 
production  of  oedema  of  the  lungs.  [The  injection  of  muscarin  rapidly  causes  pulmonary 
oedema,  due  to  the  increase  of  pressure  and  slowing  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries.    It  is  set  aside  by  atropin  [Weimweig,  G-rossmann).] 

120.  MODIFIED  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS.— (1)  Coughing  consists 
in  a  sudden  violent  expiratory  explosion  after  a  previous  deep  inspiration  and 
closure  of  the  glottis,  whereby  the  glottis  is  forced  open,  and  any  substance,  fluid, 
gaseous,  or  solid,  in  contact  with  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is  violently 
ejected  through  the  open  mouth.  It  is  produced  voluntarily  or  reflexly  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  will  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

rCauses  —A  cough  may  be  discharged  reflexly  from  a  large  number  of  surfaces  (fig.  165)  :  — 
(1)  A  draught  of  cold  air  striking  the  skin,  especially  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  Tins  may 
cause  congestion  of  blood  in  the  air-passages,  this  in  turn  exciting  the  cough  (2)  More  fre- 
quently it  is  discharged  from  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  larynx,  the 


^ZlTS:    ^B^M  tne  costal  plerna  and  even  of  the  oesophagus  (KoMs). 
6 )  h Citation of  son  e  parts  of  the  nose.    (7)  Sometimes  also  from  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  as  by 
in  Joigatod  uvula   P(8)  In  some  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  generative  organs,  when 
pressure  is  exerted  on  these  parts.] 
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thioigh  the  vmnr  .»ce  between  ttunot  "V^W^^i  out  periodically,  the  closed 

a0^t»&^  T"is  act  - 

Snly  be  produced  voluntarily.  „„•,„..,,„  blast  through  the  nose,  for  the  removal 

(3y)  Sn'eezing  consists  in  M*j*J^  ^^J,,)  Sei  a  sifnple  or  repeated  spasm-like 

SSSS^S^^^  It  E  usually  caused  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  sensory 
X?   ores  of  thenose  [nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve] 

or  by  sudden  exposure  to  a  bright  light   the  afferent 

nerve  is  the  optic].    This  reflex  act  may  be  interfeied 

with  to  a  certain  extent,  or  even  prevented,  by  stimu- 
lation of  sensory  nerves  ;  or  firmly  compressing  the 

nose  where  the  nasal  nerve  issues.    The  continued  use 

of  sternutatories,  as  in  persons  who  take  snuff  dulls 

the  sensory  nerves,  so  that  they  no  longer  act  when 

stimulated  reflexly.  . 

[Sternutatories  or  Errhines,  such  as  powdered  ipe- 
cacuanha, snuff,  and  euphorbiuni,  also  increase  the 

secretion  from  the  nasal  glauds.    The  afferent  impulses 

sent  to  the  respiratory  centre  also  affect  the  vaso-motor 

centre,  so  that,  even  when  sneezing  does  not  occur,  the 

blood-pressure  throughout  the  body  is  raised.] 

(4)  Snoring  occurs  during  respiration  through  the 
opeu  mouth,  whereby  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
stream  of  air  throws  the  uvula  and  soft  palate  into 
vibration.  It  is  involuntary,  and  usually  occurs  during 
sleep,  but  it  may  be  produced  voluntarily. 

(5)  Gargling  consists  in  the  slow  passage  of  the 
expiratory  air-current  in  the  form  of  bubbles  through 
a  fluid  lying  between  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate, 
when  the  head  is  held  backwards.  It  is  a  voluntary 
act. 

(6)  Crying,  caused  by  emotional  conditions,  consists 
in  short,  deep  inspirations,  long  expirations  with  the 
glottis  narrowed,  relaxed  facial  and  jaw  muscles,  secre- 
tion of  tears,  often  combined  with  plaintive  inarticu- 
late expressions.  When  crying  is  long  continued, 
sudden  and  spasmodic  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm  occur,  which  cause  the  inspiratory  sounds 
in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  known  as  sobbing.  This  is 
an  involuntary  act. 

(7)  Sighing  is  a  prolonged  inspiration,  usually  com- 
bined with  a  plaintive  sound,  often  caused  involun- 
tarily, owing  to  painful  or  unpleasant  recollections. 

(8)  Laughing  is  due  to  short  rapid  expiratory 
blasts  through  the  rima  glottidis,  which  cause  a 
clear  tone,  and  there  are  characteristic  inarticulate  sounds  in  the  larynx,  with  vibrations 
of  the  soft  palate.  The  mouth  is  usually  open,  and  the  countenance  has  a  characteristic 
expression,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  M.  zygomaticus  major.  It  is  usually  involuntary,  and 
can  only  be  suppressed,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  will  (by  forcibly  closing  the  mouth  and 
stopping  respiration). 

(9)  Yawning  is  a  prolonged  deep  inspiration  occurring  after  successive  attempts  at  numerous 
inspirations — the  mouth,  fauces,  aud  glottis  being  wide  open  ;  expiration  shorter — both  acts 
often  accompanied  by  prolonged  characteristic  sounds.  It  is  quite  involuntary,  and  is  usually 
excited  by  drowsiness  or  ennui. 

[(10)  Hiccough  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  involuntary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  causing  an 
inspiration,  which  is  arrested  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  glottis,  so  that  a  characteristic  sound 
is  emitted.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  some- 
times it  is  a  very  troublesome  symptom  in  uitemic  poisoning.] 

121.  CHEMISTRY  OF  RESPIRATION— CARBON  DIOXIDE,  OXYGEN,  and  WATERY 
VAPOUR  GIVEN  OFF.— I.  Estimation  of  CO.,— 1.  The  volume  of  C02  is  estimated  by  means 
of  the  anthracometer  (fig.  166,  II).  The  volume  of  gas  is  collected  in'a  graduated  tube,  r  r, 
provided  with  a  bulb  at  one  end  (previously  tilled  with  water  and  carefully  calibrated,  ue.,  the 
exact  amount  which  each  part  of  the  tube  contains  is  accurately  measured),  and  the  tube  is 
closed.    The  lower  end  has  a  stop-cock,  h,  and  to  this  is  screwed  a  flask,  n,  completely  filled 


ABDOM 
MUSCLE! 


Fig  165. 

Scheme  of  the  afferent  nerves  through 
which  coughing  may  be  excited 
reflexly.  The  efferent  nerves  are 
dotted. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPIRED  GASES. 


[Sec.  121. 


^ffinth1  Cffi  £tiS^^^*g^  tf"««  i  flowed 
potassium  carbonate.    Hold  the  tube  vertically  an  J  allow  thfSfcfifS  Wj, to  ,brm 

close  the  stop-cock,  and  remove  the  bottle  S  the  potash  KSftft'SS  back  ",t°Ithe  flask' 
open  it,  and  allow  the  water  to  ascend  in  the  tube    I™  the  stop-cock  under  water, 

fluid  halites  the  volume  of  CO,  ^.*Si£S^&^  **  ^  * 

been  carefully  weighed  beforehand  the  increfse  of  w2L  ?  r  flhe  Potash  apparatus  having 
has  been  taken  upV  the  Vot^A^^^^^*"  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

voL^of^u^ofte  Tducted     a  kno- 

/3j  p.  is  tilled  with  the  pyro- 

^1  — <  gallate   solution  in- 

£  )  stead  of  potash,  (b) 

By  explosion  in  an 
eudiometer  (Blood 
gases,  §  35). 

III.  Estimation  of 
Watery  Vapour.— The 
air  to  be  investigated 
is  passed  through  a 
bulb  containing  con- 
centrated sutyhuric 
acid,  or  through  a  tube 
filled  with  pieces  of 
calcium  chloride.  The 
amount  of  water  is 
directly  indicated  by 
the  increase  of  weight. 

122.  METHODS  OF 
INVESTIGATION.  — 
Collecting  the  Ex- 
pired Air.— (1)  The 

air  expired  may  be 
collected  in  the  cylin- 
der of  the  spirometer, 
which  is  suspended  in 
Fig.  166.  concentrated  saltsolu- 

1.  Apparatus  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  for  eolleetincp  tbe  evnired  mV    CI    tion  to  avoid  the  ab- 
sorption of  CO„(§  108). 

Andral  and  Gavar- 
ret's  Apparatus.  — 
The  operator  breathed 

several  times  into  a  capacious  cylinder  (fig.  166).  A  mouthpiece  (M)  was  placed  air-tight 
over  the  mouth  while  the  nostrils  were  closed.  The  direction  of  the  respiratory  current  was 
regulated  by  two  "  Midler's  Valves  "  (mercurial),  (a  and  b).  With  every  inspiration  the  bottle 
or  valve  a  (filled  below  with  Hg,  and  hermetically  closed  above)  permits  the  air  inspired  to  pass 
to  the  lungs — during  every  expiration  the  expired  air  can  pass  only  through  b  to  the  collecting- 
cylinder  C. 

(2)  If  the  gases  given  off  by  the  skin  are  to  be  collected,  a  limb,  or  whatever  part  is  to  be 
investigated,  is  secured  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  the  gases  so  obtained  are  analysed. 

II.  The  most  important  apparatus  for  this  purpose  are  those  of — (a)  Scharling,  which  consists 
of  a  closed  box,  A,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  a  man  (fig.  167).  It  is  provided  with  an 
inlet  z  and  outlet  b.  The  latter  is  connected  with  an  aspirator,  C,  a  large  barrel  filled  with 
water.  When  the  stop-cock,  h,  is  opened  and  the  water  flows  out  of  the  barrel,  fresh  air  will 
rush  in  continuously  into  the  box,  A,  and  the  air  mixed  with  the  expired  gases  will  be  drawn 
towards  C.    A  Liebig's  bulb,  d,  filled  with  caustic  potash,  is  connected  with  the  entrance  tube, 

2,  through  which  the  ingoing  air  must  pass,  whereby  it  is  completely  deprived  of  C02,  so  that 
the  person  experimented  on  is  supplied  with  air  free  from  C02.  The  air  passing  out  by  the 
exit  tube,  b,  has  to  pass  first  through  c,  where  it  gives  up  its  watery  vapour  to  sulphuric  acid, 


-a. 

0 


Apparatus  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  for  collecting  the  expired  air.  C, 
large  cylinder  to  collect  the  air  expired  ;  P,  weight  to  balance  cylin- 
der; a,  b,  two  Midler's  valves  ;  M,  mouthpiece.  II.  Anthracometer 
of  Vierordt. 
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whereby  the  amount  of  watery  vapour  is  estimated  by  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus  7  Afterwards  the  air  passes  through  a  bulb,  /,  containing  caustic  potash,  which 
E7l  the  Cot  while  the  tube,  g,  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  absorbs  any  watery  vapour 


Tig.  167. 

Scharling's  apparatus,  d,  bulb  containing  caustic  potash  to  absorb  C02  from  ingoing  air  ;  A, 
box  for  auimal  experimented  on  ;  e  and  g,  tubes  containing  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb 
watery  vapour  ;  /,  potash  bulb  to  absorb  C02  given  off ;  C,  vessel  filled  with  water  to 
aspirate  air  ;  h,  stop-cock. 

that  may  come  from  /.  The  increase  in  weight  of  /  and  g  indicates  the  amount  of  C02.  The 
total  volume  of  air  used  is  known  from  the  capacity  of  C. 

(b)  Regnault  and  Reiset's  Apparatus  is  more  complicated,  and  is  used  when  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  animals  for  some  time  under  observation  in  a  bell-jar.  It  consists  of  a  globe,  R,  in 
which  is  placed  the  dog  to  be  experimented  on  (fig.  168).  Around  this  is  placed  a  cylinder, 
g,  g  (provided  with  a  thermometer,  t),  which  may  be  used  for  calorimetric  experiments.  A 


Scheme  of  the  respiration  apparatus  of  Regnault  and  Reiset.  R,  globe  for  animal  ;  q,  g,  outer 
casing  for  R,  provided  with  a  thermometer,  t  ;  d  and  c,  exit  tubes  to  movable  potash  bulbs 
KOH  and  Koh  ;  0,  ingoiug  oxygen  j  C0o,  vessel  to  absorb  any  carbonic  acid  ;  CaCl„, 
apparatus  for  estimating  the  amount  of  0  supplied  ;  /,  manometer. 

/fibe\ £'o le™  8  int°  the  {?1°be'  R  '  tni"ougn  tllis  tube  Passes  a  known  quantity  of  pure  oxygen 
(ng.  168,  O).  To  absorb  any  trace  of  C02,  a  vessel  containing  potash  (fig;  168,  CO.,)  is  placed 
in  the  course  of  the  tube.  The  vessel  for  measuring  the  0  is  emptied  towards  R,  "through  a 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  from  a  large  pan  (CaCl.,)  provided  with  large  flasks.    Two  tubes 


214  pettenkofer's  respiratory  apparatus.       [Sec  122 

chamber.  The  air  passes  &to a vesse? »SiffP,w  11  ltim'ally  ve»™*  the  ™  within  the 
acid  in  which  it  LBTtW  '  «  With  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric 
tote  amou  t  of '  the  a  pas  L a aT^  5  lor^.«»™t«.  °>  which  measures  the 
by  mea  Tt  e  m  losing  through  it  Alter  the  air  is  measured,  it  is  emptied  outwards 
I,Li  *    1     P'  From  tlie  chief  exit  tube,  x,  of  the  chamber  provided  with  t. 

small  manometer,  g  a  narrow  laterally  placed  tube,  n,  passes  and  condi'ts  a 


Fig.  169. 

Respiration  apparatus  of  v.  Pettenkof'er.  Z,  chamber  for  person  experimented  on  ;  x,  exit 
tube  with  manometer,  q  ;  b,  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid ;  C,  gas-meter ;  PPj,  pump ; 
n,  secondary  current,  with,  k,  bulb;  MM],  suction  apparatus;  u,  gas-meter;  IT,  stream 
for  investigating  air  before  it  enters  Z. 

stream,  which  is  chemically  investigated.  This  current  passes  through  the  suction-apparatus, 
MMj  (constructed  on  the  principle  of  Midler's  mercurial  valve,  and  driven  by  a  steam-engine). 
Before  reaching  this  apparatus,  the  air  passes  through  the  bulb,  K,  filled  with  sulphuric  acid, 
whose  increase  in  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  watery  vapour.  After  passing  through  MM], 
it  goes  through  the  tube,  R,  filled  with  baryta  solution,  which  takes  up  C0.2.  The  quantity  of 
air  which  passes  through  the  accessory  current,  n,  is  measured  by  the  small  gas-meter,  u,  from 
which  it  passes  outwards.  The  second  accessory  stream,  N,  enables  us  to  investigate  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  chamber,  and  it  is  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  n.  The  increase  of 
C02  and  H20  in  the  accessory  stream,  n  {i.e.,  more  than  in  N),  indicates  the  amount  of  CO„ 
given  off  by  the  person  in  the  chamber,  Z. 


123.  COMPOSITION  OF 

Gas. 
0, 

C02,     .  . 


ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

By  Weight. 
23-015 
76-985 


-1.  Dry  Air  contains 

By  Volume. 
20-96 
79-02 
003-0-034 
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2.  Aqueous  vapour  is  always  present  in  the  air,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  amount, 
and  generally  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  We 
distinguish  (a)  the  absolute  moisture,  i.e.,  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  which  a 
volume  of  air  contains  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  and  (b)  the  relative  moisture,  i.e., 
the  amount  of  watery  vapour  which  a  volume  of  air  contains  with  respect  to  its 
temperature. 

Experience  shows  that  people  generally  can  breathe  most  comfortably  in  an  atmosphere  which 
is  not  completely  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  according  to  its  temperature,  but  is  only 
saturated  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent.  If  the  air  be  too  dry,  it  irritates  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  ;  if  too  moist,  there  is  a  disagreeable  sensation  ;  and  if  it  be  too  warm,  a  feeling  of 
closeness.  Hence,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  proper  amount  of  watery 
vapour  is  present  in  the  air  of  our  sitting-rooms,  bedrooms,  and  hospital  wards. 

The  absolute  amount  of  moisture  varies : — In  towns  during  the  day  it 
increases  with  increase  of  temperature,  and  diminishes  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls  ;  it  also  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  height  above  sea-level. 

The  relative  amount  of  moisture  is  greatest  at  sunrise,  least  at  midday  ; 
small  on  high  mountains;  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer;  larger  with 
a  south  or  a  west  wind  than  with  a  north  or  an  east  wind. 

The  air  in  midsummer  contains  absolutely  three  times  as  much  watery 
vapour  as  in  mid-winter,  nevertheless  the  air  in  summer  is  relatively  drier 
than  the  air  in  Avinter. 

3.  The  air  expands  by  heat.     Rudberg  found  that  1000 
volumes  of  air,  at  0°,  expanded  to  1365  when  heated  to  100°  C. 

4.  The  density  of  the  air  diminishes  with  increase  of  the 
height  above  the  sea-level. 

124.  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPIRED  AIR.-l.  The  expired 


more 


CO. 


'2 — in  normal  respiration  =  4-38  vols,  per 


air  contains 

cent.  (3-3  to  5-5  per  cent.),  so  that  it  contains  nearly  100  times 
more  C02  than  the  atmospheric  air. 

2.  It  contains  less  0  (4-782  vols,  per  cent,  less)  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  i.e.,  it  contains  only  16-033  vols,  per  cent,  of  O 
_  3  Respiratory  Quotient.— Hence,  during  respiration,  more  O 
is  taken  into  the  body  from  the  air  than  C0.7  is  given  off:  .so  that 
the  volume  of  the  expired  air  is  to  smaller  than  the  volume 
of  the  air  inspired,  both  being  calculated  as  dry,  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  at  the  same  barometric  pressure.  The  relation 
nl  the  O  absorbed  to  the  C02  given  off  is  4-38  :  4-782  Thi< 
expressed  by  the  "  respiratory  quotient  "— 


is  is 


CO.,/    4-38  \  n 


Fi£ 


During  ordinary  respirator,  the  expired^  is  saturated  with  watery 

vapour  in  the  air  varies, 
The  percentage  of 


vapour.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whei  the  watery  y 
the >  lungs,  give  off  different  quantities  of  water  U ,    1    1  / 
-tery  vapour .  Ja,  .s  , ,  ,milK  ,,ipid  rcsi)il,„  ion  $3%%™* 
b.  me  expired  air  is  warmer  ^••a  n\    Ti  ' 


the  body,  and  '^^^^^^^^  ™  ™*  *ear        temperature  of 

V;,m,,]"'       temperate  0  I  „  "  "  |     '  ,w  f  S™?™&*S  atmosphere  be 

uut  exPirea  air  still  remains  nearly  the 


very 


same. 


0iass  tube,  A,  A,  with  a  mouthpiece,  B,  and  in  it  is  a  fine 
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thermometer,  C.  The  operator  breathes  through  the  nose  and  expires  slowly  through  the 
mouthpiece  into  the  tube. 


Temperature  of 
the  Air. 

-6-3°  C, 

+  17-19°  C. 

+  44°  C, 


Temperature  of  the 
Expired  Air. 

+  29*8°  C. 
+  36 '2-37°  C. 
+  38-5°  C. 


7.  The  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  expired  air  mentioned  under  (3)  is  far 
more  than  compensated  by  the  Avarming  which  the  inspired  air  undergoes  in  the 
respiratory  passages,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  expired  -air  is  one-ninth  greater 
than  the  air  inspired. 

8.  A  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  found  in  the  expired  air  =0-0204 
grams  in  24  hours  ;  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  blood. 

9.  Small  quantities  of  H  and  CH4  are  expired,  both  being  absorbed  from  the  in- 
testine.   In  herbivcra,  Eeiset  found  that  30  litres  of  CH4  were  expired  in  24  hours. 

[The  toxicity  of  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  of  animals  described  by  Brown-Sequanl  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.] 

125.  DAILY  QUANTITY  OF  GASES  EXCHANGED. — As  under  normal 
circumstances  more  O  is  absorbed  than  there  is  C02  given  off  (equal  volumes  of  0 
and  C02  contain  equal  quantities  of  0),  a  part  of  the  O  must  be  used  for  other 
oxidation-processes  in  the  body.  According  to  the  extent  of  these  latter  processes, 
the  ratio  of  the  O  taken  in  to  the  C02  given  out — i.e.,  the  respiratory  quotient — 


^CO_2  =  o-916  normally j 


must  vary. 


Income  in  24  hours. 

Oxygen— 

744  grms.  =  516500  c.cmtr. 

[Average,  700  grms.] 


The  amount  of  C02  given  off  may  be  less  than  the  "  mean  "  above  stated.  The 
quantity  of  C02  alone  is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  the  entire  exchange  of  gases 
during  respiration ;  we  must  estimate  simultaneously  the  amount  of  O  absorbed 
and  the  C02  given  off. 

Expenditure  in  24  hours. 
Carbonic  Acid — 

(Vicrordt).         900  grms.  =455500  c.cmtr.  {Vierordt). 

36  grms.  per  hour  (Scharling). 

32-8  to  33-4  grms.      ,,  (Liebcrmeister). 
34  grms.     .       .       ,,       .  (Panum). 
31*5  to  33  grms.  .       ,,       .  {Manke). 
[Average,  850  grms.  8  ozs.  of  carbon.] 
"Water— 640  grms.  .  {Valentin). 

(At  0°  C.  and  mean  barometric  pressure).  330    ,,  ,,       .  {Vierordt). 

[Comparative.— The  following  table  from  Munk  shows  how  the  O  inspired  and 
the  C02  expired  varies  in  different  animals  : — 


Body-weight  in  Kilograms.      O  Inspired  in  Grams.     :    C02  Expired  in  Grams. 


600- 
450- 
75' 
70- 
15- 
2-5 
2- 
1- 

0.03 


7950- 
6100- 
750- 
820- 
425- 
60- 
45- 
31- 
0-067 


10900- 
9560- 
900- 
1140- 
440- 
64- 
57- 
39- 
0-05] 


rNitrosen  The  expired  air  contains  a  little  more  N  than  the  air  inspired  but 
thi  toSTonly  about  7  grams  daily,  although  herbivora  eliminate  more  than 
carnivora.] 
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TAqueous  Vapour  is  derived  partly  from  the  water  (vapour)  contained  in  the 
inched  ah  angrily  from  the  water  of  the  blood  circulating  m  the  walls  of  the 
respiratory  passages.] 

126  CONDITIONS  INFLUENCING  THE  GASEOUS  EXCHANGES  -The 
formation  of  CO.,,  in  all  probability,  consists  of  two  distinct  processes,  fc  irst,  com- 
po"d7coni^g  CO,,1  which  are  oxidation  products  of  *anc^ 
carbon,  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  tissues.  The  second  process  consists  in  the  separa- 
tion of  this  C09,  which,  however,  takes  place  without  the  absorption  of  O.  .Both 
processes  do  not  always  occur  simultaneously,  and  the  one  process  may  exceed  the 
other  in  extent.    The  formation  and  elimination  of  C02  is  affected  by  :— 

1  Age.- Until  the  body  is  fully  developed,  the  C02  given  off  increases  but  it 
diminishes  as  the  bodily  energies  decay.  Hence,  in  young  persons  the  O  absorbed 
is  relatively  greater  than  the  C02  given  off ;  at  other  periods  both  values  are 
pretty  constant.    Example  : — 


Age — Years. 

In  24  Hours. 

COo  Gram.  Excreted.  =  Carbon. 

0  Absorbed  in  Grams. 

8 

443  grams.  =  121  Carbon. 

375  grams. 

15 

766     ,,      =  209  ,, 

652  „ 

16 

950     „      =  259  ,, 

809  ,, 

18-20 

1003             =  274  „ 

854  „ 

20-24 

1074     „      =  293  „ 

914  „ 

40-60 

889      „      =  242  ,, 

757  „ 

60-80 

810     „      =  221  „ 

•  689  „ 

The  absolute  amount  of  C02  given  off  is  less  hi  children  than  in  adults ;  but  if 


the  C02  given  off  be  calculated  with  reference  to  body-weight,  then,  weight  for 
weight,  a  child  gives  off  twice  as  much  C02  as  an  adult. 

2.  Sex. — Males,  from  the  eighth  year  onward  to  old  age,  give  off  about  one-third 
more  C02  than  females.  This  difference  is  more  marked  at  puberty,  when  the 
difference  may  rise  to  one-half.  After  cessation  of  the  menses,  there  is  an  increase, 
and  in  old  age  the  amount  of  C02  given  off  diminishes.  Pregnancy  increases  the 
amount,  owing  to  causes  which  are  easily  understood  (Andral  and  Gavarret). 

3.  Constitution. — In  general,  muscular  energetic  persons  use  more  O  and  excrete 
more  C02  than  less  active  persons  of  the  same  weight. 

4.  Alternation  of  Day  and  Night.— The  C02  given  off  is  diminished  about 
one-fourth  during  sleep,  clue  to  the  constant  heat  of  the  surroundings  (bed),  darkness, 
absence  of  muscular  activity,  and  the  non-taking  of  food  (see  5,  6,  7,  9).  O  is  not 
stored  up  during  sleep  (S.  Leioin).  After  awaking  in  the  morning,  the  respirations 
are  deeper  and  more  rapid,  while  the  amount  of  C02  given  off  is  increased.  It 
decreases  during  the  forenoon,  until  dinner  at  mid-day  causes  another  increase. 
It  falls  during  the  afternoon,  and  increases  again  after  supper. 

During  hybernation,  when  no  food  is  taken,  and  when  the  respirations  cease,  or  are  greatly 
diminished,  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gases  is  carried  out  by  diffusion  and  the  cardio-pneumatic 
movements  (§  59).  The  C02  given  off  falls  to  7\,  the  O  taken  in  to  ?\,  of  what  they  are  in  the 
waking  condition.  Much  less  C02  is  given  off  than  O  taken  in,  so  that  the  body-weight  may 
increase  through  the  excess  of  O. 

5.  Temperature  of  the  Surroundings.— Cold-blooded  animals  become  warmer 
when  the  temperature  of  their  environment  is  raised,  and  they  give  off  more  C02 
in  this  condition  than  when  they  are  cooler ;  e.g.,  a  frog  with  the  temperature  of 
the  surroundings  at  39°  C.  excreted  three  times  as  much  C02  as  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  6°  C.    Warm-blooded  animals  behave  quite  differently  when  the  tempera- 
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tuiv  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  changed.  When  the  temperature  of  the  animal 
is  lowered  thereby,  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  CO.,  given  off, 
as  in  cold-blooded  animals,  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  animal  be  increased  (and 
also  in  fever),  the  C02  is  increased  (C.  Luchoig  and  Sanders-Ezri).  Exactly  the 
reverse  obtains  when  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings  varies,  and  the  bodily 
temperature  remains  constant.  As  the  cold  of  the  surrounding  medium  increases, 
the.  processes  of  oxidation  within  the  body  are  increased  through  some  as  yet  un- 
known reflex  mechanism  ;  the  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  increase, 
whereby  more  0  is  taken  in  and  more  C02  is  given  out.  A  man  in  January  uses 
32-2  grams  0  per  hour ;  in  July  only  31-7  grams.  In  animals,  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surroundings  at  8°  C,  the  C02  given  off  was  one-third  greater  than  with 
a  temperature  of  38°  C.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  increases — the  body 
temperature  remaining  the  same — the  respiratory  activity  and  the  C02  given  off 
diminish,  while  the  pulse  remains  nearly  constant.  On  passing  suddenly  from  a 
cold  to  a  warm  medium,  the  amount  of  C02  is  considerably  diminished  ;  and  con- 
versely, on  passing  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  medium,  the  amount  is  considerably  in- 
creased (§214). 

6.  Muscular  Exercise  causes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  C02  given  out,  which 
may  be  three  times  greater  during  walking  than  during  rest  {Ed.  Smith).  Ludwig 
and  Sczelkow  estimated  the  O  taken  in  and  the  C02  given  off  by  a  rabbit  during 
rest,  and  when  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limbs  were  tetanised.  During  tetanus  the 
0  and  C0.2  were  increased  considerably,  but  in  tetanised  animals  more  0  was  given 
off  in  the  C02  expired  than  was  taken  up  simultaneously  during  respiration.  The 
passive  animal  absorbed  nearly  twice  as  much  0  as  the  amount  of  C02  given  off 
(§294). 

7.  Taking  of  food  causes  a  not  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  C02  given  off, 
which  depends  upon  the  quantity  taken  ;  the  increase  generally  occurs  about  an 
hour  after  the  chief  meal — dinner.  The  increased  consumption  of  0  following  the 
taking  of  food  into  the  stomach  depends  on  the  increased  work  of  the  intestinal 
tract  (Zuntz  and  V.  Mering).  During  inanition,  the  exchange  of  gases  diminishes 
considerably  until  death  occurs.  At  first  the  C02  given  off  diminishes  more  quickly 
than  the  0  is  taken  up.  The  quality  of  the  food  influences  the  C02  given  off  to 
this  extent,  that  substances  rich  in  carbon  (carbohydrates  and  fats)  cause  a  greater 
excretion  of  C02  than  substances  which  contain  less  C  (albumins).  Regnault  and 
Reiset  found  that  a  dog  gave,  off  79  per  cent,  of  the  0  inspired  after  a  flesh  diet, 
and  91  per  cent,  after  a  diet  of  starch.  If  easily  oxidisable  substances  (glycerin  or 
lactate  of  soda)  are  injected  into  the  blood,  the  0  taken  in,  and  the  C02  given  off, 
undergo  a  considerable  increase  {Ludwig  and  Scheremetjewshj).  Alcohols,  tea,  and 
ethereal  oils  dimmish  the  C02  {Prout,  Vierordt).  [Ed.  Smith  divided  foods,  with 
reference  to  the  excretion  of  C02  into  two  classes.  The  respiratory  excitants 
include  nitrogenous  foods,  rum,  beer,  sugar,  stout,  &c;  the  non-exciters  starch, 
fat,  some  alcoholic  mixtures.  The  most  powerful  respiratory  excitants,  however 
are  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum,  and  the  maximum  effect  is  usually  experienced 
within  an  hour.  He  also  found  that  the  effects  produced  by  alcoholic  drinks  varied 
with  the  nature  of  the  spirituous  liquor.  Thus  brandy,  whisky,  and  gin  diminish 
the  amount;  while  pure  alcohol,  rum,  ale,  and  porter  tend  "to  increase  it.  J 

A  healthy  adult,  weighing  50  kilos.,  respires  while  fasting  8  litres  of  air  per  kilo,  per  hour  ; 
,ie  «  0  4  gram  0.  and  forms  0-5  gram  CO,.  Taking  of  food  increases  these  numbers  to  9 
litres  0-5  *ram  0,  and  0-6  gram  CO.,  The  consumption  of  O  is  increased  about  12  per  cent, 
and  the  excretion  of  C02  about  27  per  cent,  after  a  diet  of  carbohydrates ;  it  »  less  with  a 
fatty  diet,  and  least  after  one  of  proteids. 

8  The  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  have  practically  no  influence 
on  the  formation  of  C02  or  the  oxidation-processes  within  the  body,  ff*f™£ 
reflated  by  the  tissues  themselves,  by  some  mechanism  as  yet  unknown  %Vflug&). 
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They  have  a  marked  eileet,  however,  upon  the  elimination  of  g*4^Ja«£ 
CO  from  the  body.  Ah  increase  in  the  nwn&er  of  respirations  (then  depth 
remlriSng  the  same)  as  well  as  an  increase  of  their  depth  (the  ^""S 
the  same),  causes  an  *M**i  increase  in  the  amount  of  GO,  given  off,  which,  with 
reference  to  the  "total  amount  of  gases  exchanged,  is  relatively  diminished.  Ihe 
following  example  from  Vierordt  illustrates  this  :— 


Xo.  of  Rcsps. 
pel"  .Minute. 

Volume  of 
Air. 

Amount  of  percent. 
C0.2.     ~  co2. 

Depth  of 
Kcsps. 

Amount  of    per  cent- 
C02 .     ~   co2 . 

12 
24 
48 
96 

6000 
12000 
24000 
48000 

258c.  cmtr.  =4'3  % 
420     ,,  =3-5,, 
744     „      =3-1  „ 
1392     „  =2-9,, 

500 
1000 
1500 
2000 
3000 

21  c.cmtv.  =4-3  % 
36     „  =3-6,, 
51      „  =3-4,, 
64      „       =3-2  „ 
72     ,,  =1-4,, 

9.  Exposure  to  a  bright  light  causes  an  increase  in  the  G02  given  off  hi  frogs, 
in  mammals  and  birds,  even  in  frogs  deprived  of  their  lungs,  or  in  those  whose 
spinal  cord  has  been  divided  high  up.  The  consumption  of  O  is  increased  at  the 
same  time.  The  same  results  occur  in  blind  persons,  although  to  a  less  degree. 
Kodents  and  birds  show  the  maximum  in  red  light,  and  turtles  in  violet  light. 
According  to  Loch,  the  pupae  of  butterflies  exposed  to  light  do  not  produce  more 
C02  than  those  kept  in  darkness,  so  that  he  attributes  the  greater  amount  of  C02 
excreted  to  great  muscular  exertion  produced  by  the  light. 

10.  The  experiments  of  GrehSnt,  on  dogs,  seem  to  show  that  intense  inflammation  of  the 
hvonchial  mucous  membrane  influences  the  C02  given  off. 

11.  Amongst  poisons,  thebaia  increases  the"  CO.,  given  off,  while  morphia,  codeia,  narcein, 
narcotin,  papaverin,  diminish  it  (Fiibini). 

127.  DIFFUSION  OF  GASES  WITHIN  THE  LUNG  S. — The  air  within  the  air- 
vesicles  contains  most  C02  and  least  O,  and  as  Ave  pass  from  the  small  to  the  large 
bronchi  and  onwards  to  the  trachea,  the  composition  of  the  air  gradually  approaches 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  if  the  air  expired  be  collected  in 
two  portions,  the  first  half  (i.e.,  the  air  from  the  larger  air-passages)  contains  less 
C02  (3 -7  vols,  per  cent.)  than  the  second  half  (5-4  vols,  per  cent.).  The  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  gases  gives  rise  to  a  diffusion  of  the  gases  within  the  air- 
passages  ;  the  C02  must  diffuse  from  the  air-vesicles  outwards,  and  the  O  from  the 
atmosphere  and  nostrils  inwards  (§  33).  This  movement  is  aided  by  the  cardio- 
pneumatic  movement  (§  59).  In  hybernating  animals  and  in  persons  apparently 
but  not  actually  dead,  the  exchange  of  gases  within  the  lungs  can  only  occur  in  the 
above-mentioned  ways.  For  ordinary  purposes  this  mechanism  is  insufficient,  and 
tin-re  are  added  the  respiratory  movements  whereby  atmospheric  air  is  introduced 
into  the  larger  air-passages,  from  which  and  into  which  the  diffusion  currents  of  O 
and  C02  pass,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  tension  of  the  gases. 

128.  EXCHANGE  OF  GASES  IN  THE  AIR-VESICLES. — The  exchange 
of  gases  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  those  in  the  air-vesicles  occurs  almost 
exclusively  through  the  agency  of  chemical  processes,  and  therefore  independently 
of  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

Method.— It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  tension  of  the  O  and  C0o  in  the  venous  blood  of 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Pfliiger  and  Wolfberg  estimated  the  tension  by  "  catheterising  the 
lungs.  An  clastic  catheter  was  introduced  through  an  opening  in  the  trachea  of  a  dog  into 
the  bronchus  leading  to  the  lowest  lobe  of  the  left  Lung.  An  elastic  sac  was  placed  round  the 
catheter,  and  when  the  latter  was  introduced  into  the  bronchus;  the  sac  around  the  catheter 
was  rlistended  so  as  to  plug  the  bronchus.  No  air  could  escape  between  the  catheter  and  the 
wall  ot  the  bronchus.    The  outer  end  of  the  catheter  was  closed  at  first,  and  the  dog  was 
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allowed  to  respire  quietly.  After  lour  minutes  the  air  in  the  air-vesicles  was  completely  in 
equilibrium  with  the  blood-gases.  The  air  of  the  lung  was  sucked  out  of  tin,  catheter  try  means 
ol  an  air-pump,  and  afterwards  analysed. 

Tims  we  may  measure  indirectly  the  tension  of  the  0  and  C02  in  the  venous 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  direct  estimation  of  the  gases  in  differ.  .,! 
kinds  of  blood  is  made  by  shaking  up  the  blood  with  another  gas.  The  gases  so 
removed  indicate  directly  the  proportion  of  blood-gases. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  tension  and  percentage  of  0  and  C02  in 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  :— 


I. 

O-Tension  in  arterial  blood  =  29 -6  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  a  mixture  containing  3 '9 
vol.  per  cent,  of  0). 

II. 

CO.,-Tension  in  arterial  blood  =  21  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  2 "8  vol.  per  cent.). 

III. 

O-Tension  in  venous  blood  =  22  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  2'9  vol.  per.  cent.). 

IV. 

CO.rTension  in  venous  blood=41  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  5*4  vol.  per  cent.). 


V. 

O-Tension  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  of  the 
catheterised  lung  =  27,44  mm.    Hg  (cor- 
responding to  3-6  vol.  per  cent.). 
VI. 

00.2-Tension  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  of  the 
catheterised  lung  =  27  mm.  Hg  (correspond- 
ing to  3  56  vol.  per  cent.). 

VII. 

O-Tension  in  the  atmosphere  =  158  mm.  Hg 
(corresponding  to  2(r8  vol.  per  cent.). 
VIII. 

C02-Tension  in  the  atmosphere  =  0*38  mm. 
Hg  (corresponding  to  0  "03-0 "05  vol.  per 
cent. ). 


When  we  compare  the  tension  of  the  O  in  the  air  (VII.  =158  mm.  Hg)  with 
the  tension  of  the  O  in  venous  blood  (III.  =  22  mm.  Hg,  or  Y.  =  27 -44  mm.  Hg), 
we  might  be  inclined  to  assume  that  the  passage  of  the  O  from  the  air  of  the  air- 
vesicles  into  the  blood  was  due  solely  to  diffusion  of  the  gases ;  and  similarly,  we 
might  assume  that  the  C02  of  the  venous  blood  (IV.  or  VI.)  diffused  into  the  air- 
vesicles,  because  the  tension  of  the  C02  in  the  air  is  much  less  (VIII.).  There 
are  a  number  of  facts,  however,  which  prove  that  the  exchange  of  the  gases  in  the 
lungs  is  chiefly  due  to  chemical  forces. 

[Von  Fleischl  finds  that  fluids  yield  up  their  gases  very  much  more  easily  when  they  receive  a 
shock,  and  he  regards  the  shock  communicated  to  the  blood,  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  as 
an  important  factor  in  preparing  the  blood  for  the  diffusion  of  C02  from  the  blood-plasma  into 
the  lungs.    No  facts  support  this  theory  as  applied  to  the  human  body.] 

[Changes  produced  in  the  Blood  by  Respiration. — The  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  changed  from  venous  into  arterial  blood  (§  39),  the  most  obvious  altera- 
tions being  (1)  the  change  in  colour  from  dark  crimson  to  bright  scarlet.  (2)  It 
loses  C02.  (3)  It  gains  O.  (4)  The  reduced  Hb  of  the  venous  blood  is  converted 
into  Hb02.  (5)  As  to  a  supposed  difference  of  temperature,  see  §  209,  3.  (6) 
Pawlow  finds  that  blood  which  passes  several  times  through  the  lungs  loses  its 
power  of  coagulation.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  pulmonary  tissues  have  the 
property  of  destroying  the  fibrin-ferment  ?] 

1.  Absorption  of  0. — Concerning  the  absorption  of  O  from  the  air  in  the 
alveoli  into  the  venous  blood  of  the  lung-capillaries,  whereby  the  blood  is  arterial- 
ised,  it  is  proved  that  this  is  a  chemical  process.  The  gas-free  (reduced)  haemo- 
globin takes  up  O  to  form  oxyhemoglobin  (§  15,  1).  That  this  absorption  lias 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  diffusion  of  gases,  but  is  due  to  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  atomic  compounds,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  pure  O  is 
respired,  the  blood  does  not  take  up  more  0  than  when  atmospheric  air  is  respired; 
further,  that  animals  made  to  breathe  in  a  limited  closed  space  can  absorb  almost 
all  the  O— even  to  traces— into  their  blood  before  suffocation  occurs.  Of  course, 
if  the  absorption  of  0  were  due  to  diffusion,  in  the  former  case  more  0  would  be 
absorbed,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  absorption  of  0  could  not  possibly  occur  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  does.    The  law  of  diffusion  comes  into  play  in  connection  with 
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the  absorption  of  0  to  this  extent,  viz.,  that  the  0  diffuses  from  the  air-cells  of  the 
w  SrCblood-plasma,  where  it  reaches  the  blood-corpuscles  floating  m  the 
plasma.  The  haemoglobin  of  the  blood- corpuscles  forms  at  once  a  chemical  com- 
pound (oxyluemoglobin)  with  the  O. 

Even  in  very  rarefied  air,such  as  is  met  with  in_thc  upper  ^on^o^l^ataosph^e  during 


that 
the 

cause™  death  inlerona\urwho'have  ascended"so"higli  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  dimin- 
ished to  one-third  (Sctschenow). 

2  Elimination  of  CO,,.— With  regard  to  the  excretion  of  C02  from  the  blood, 
we  must  remember  that  the  C02  in  the  blood  exists  in  two  conditions.  Part  of 
the  CO,  forms  a  loose  or  feeble  chemical  compound,  while  another  portion  is  more 
firmly  combined.  The  former  is  obtained  by  those  means  which  remove  gases 
from  fluids  containing  them  in  a  state  of  absorption,  so  that  in  removing  the  C02 
from  the  blood  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  C02,  so  removed,  obeyed 
the  law  of  diffusion,  or  if  it  was  expelled  by  chemical  means. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  represent  the  excretion  of  C02  from  the  blood  into 
the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung  as  due  to  equilibration  of  the  tension  of  the  C02  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  alveolar  membrane,  i.e.,  to  diffusion— nevertheless,  chemical 
processes  play  an  important  part  in  this  act.  The  absorption  of  0  by  the  coloured 
corpuscles  acts,  at  the  same  time,  in  expelling  C02.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  expulsion  of  C02  from  the  blood  takes  place  more  readily  when  0  is 
simultaneously  admitted.  The  free  supply  of  0  not  only  favours  the  removal  of 
the  C02,  which  is  loosely  combined,  but  it  also  favours  the  expulsion  of  that 
portion  of  the  C02  which  is  more  firmly  combined,  and  which  can  only  be  expelled 
by  the  addition  of  acids  to  the  blood.  That  the  oxygenated  blood-corpuscles  (i.e., 
their  oxyhaemoglobin)  are  concerned  in  the  removal  of  C02  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  C02  is  more  easily  removed  from  serum  which  contains  oxygenated  blood- 
corpuscles  than  from  serum  charged  with  0. 

[The  following  scheme  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  diffusion 
comes  into  play.  The  0  must  pass  through  the  alveolar  membrane,  AB — including 
the  alveolar  epithelium  and.  the  wall  of  the  capillaries — as  well  as  the  blood-plasma, 
to  reach  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Similarly,  the  C02  must  leave 
the  salts  of  the  plasma  with  which  it  is  in  combination,  and  diffuse  in  the  opposite 
direction,  through  the  wall  of  the  capillaries,  the  alveolar  membrane,  and 
epithelium,  to  reach  the  air-vesicles.  Let  AB  represent  the  alveolar  membrane  ; 
on  the  one  side  of  it  is  represented  the  partial  pressure  of  the  C02  and  0  in  the 
air-vesicles ;  and  on  the  other,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  C02  and  0  in  the  venous 
blood  entering  the  lung.    The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  diffusion.] 

Partial  pressure  of  air  in  f  ^  V7  n-P 

alveoli  of  lung.  |  Ll 27 *44 

A_  •  \  -1-  -J  B 

Tension  of  gases  in  venous  J  41  .....       .  22 

blood  of  lung.  (  CO,  .....       .  0 

Nature  of  the  Process. — The  exchange  of  gases  between  the  blood  and  the  air 
in  the  lungs  has  been  represented  by  Donders  as  due  to  the  process  of  dissociation. 

[Bohr  used  a  modified  rheometer  of  Ludwig's,  whereby  living  arterial  blood  was  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  a  volume  of  air  containing  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  C02.  Even  when 
the  amount  of  C02  in  the  air  in  direct  contact  with  the  blood  was  very  small,  it  was  found  that 
very  little  C02  diffused  from  the  blood  into  the  air-space.  Bohr  therefore  concludes  that  the 
separation  of  C02  from  the  venous  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  its  passage  into  the  air-vesicles,  are 
not  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  diffusion,  but  we  must  rather  regard  the  C0„  as  removed  from 
the  blood  by  the  pulmonary  tissue  by  means  of  a  kind  of  secretory  process,  analogous  to  the 
excretion-processes  in  glands.  ] 
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129.  DISSOCIATION  OF  GASES. — Many  gases  form  true  chemical  compounds 
with  other  bodies  (i.e.,  they  combine  according  to  their  equivalents),  when  the  con- 
tact of  these  bodies  is  effected  under  conditions  such  that  the  partial  pressure  of 
the  gases  is  high.  The  chemical  compound  formed  under  these  conditions  is 
broken  up  whenever  the  partial  pressure  is  diminished,  or  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  minimum  level,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  bodies  forming  the 
compound.  Thus,  by  increasing  and  diminishing  the  partial  pressure  alternately, 
a  chemical  compound  of  the  gas  may  be  formed  and  again  broken  up.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  dissociation  of  the  gases.  The  minimal  partial  pressure  is  constant 
for  each  of  the  different  substances  and  gases,  but  temperature,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  absorption  of  gases,  has  a  great  effect  on  the  partial  pressure  ;  with  increase 
of  temperature  the  partial  pressure,  under  which  dissociation  occurs,  diminishes. 

As  an  example  of  the  dissociation  of  a  gas,  take  the  case  of  calcium  carbonate.  When  it  is 
heated  in  the  air  to  440°  C,  CO^  is  given  off  from  its  state  of  chemical  combination,  but  is 
taken  up  again,  and  a  chemical  compound  formed,  which  is  changed  into  chalk  when  it  cools. 

Dissociation  in  the  Blood. — The  chemical  combinations  containing  CO.,  and 
those  containing  0  within  the  blood-stream,  viz.,  the  salts  of  the  plasma,  which 
are  combined  with  CO,,  and  the  oxyhemoglobin,  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  If 
these  compounds  of  0  and  C02  are  placed  under  conditions  where  the  partial 
pressure  of  these  gases  is  very  low — i.e.,  in  a  medium  containing  a  very  small 
amount  of  these  gases,  the  compounds  are  dissociated,  i.e.,  they  give  off  CO.,  or  ( ). 
If  after  being  dissociated  they  are  placed  under  conditions  where,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  these  gases,  the  partial  pressure  of  0  or  of  C02  is  high,  these 
gases  are  taken  up  again,  and  enter  into  a  condition  of  chemical  combination. 

The  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  finds  plenty  of  0  in 
the  alveoli ;  hence,  it  unites  with  the  0  owing  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  0  in 
the  lung,  and  so  forms  the  compound  oxyhemoglobin.  On  its  course  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  the  oxyhemoglobin  of  the  hlood  comes  into 
relation  with  tissues  poor  in  0  ;  the  oxyhemoglobin  is  dissociated,  the  0  is  supplied 
to  the  tissues,  and  the  blood  freed  from  this  0  returns  to  the  right  heart,  and 
passes  to  the  lungs,  where  it  takes  up  the  new  0. 

The  blood  whilst  circulating  meets  with  most  CO,  in  the  tissues  ;  the  high  partial 
pressure  of  the  C02  in  the  tissues  causes  C02  to  unite  with  certain  constituents  in 
the  blood  so  as  to  form  chemical  compounds,  which  carry  the  C02  from  the  tissues 
to  the  lungs.  In  the  air  of  the  lungs,  however,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  CO.,  is 
very  low,  dissociation  of  these  chemical  compounds  occurs  under  the  low  partial 
pressure,  and  the  C02  passes  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  from  which  it  is  expelled 
during  expiration.  It  is  evident  that  the  giving  up  of  0  from  the  blood  to  the 
tissues,  and  the  absorption  of  C02  from  the  tissues,  go  on  side  by  side  and  take  place 
simultaneously,  while  in  the  lungs  the  reverse  processes  occur  almost  simultaneously. 

130  CUTANEOUS  RESPIRATION.  — Methods.  — If  a  man  or  an  animal  be  placed  in  the 
chamber  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  (§  122),  and  if  tubes  be  so  arranged  that  the  respiratory 
gases  do  not  enter  the  chamber,  of  course  we  obtain  only  the  "inspiration  "  of  the  skin  in  the 
chamber.  It  is  less  satisfactory  to  leave  the  head  of  the  person  outside  the  chamber,  while  the 
neck  is  fixed  air-tight  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  The  extent  of  the  cutaneous  respiration  o 
a  limb  may  be  ascertained  by  enclosing  it  in  au  air-tight  vessel  {Rbhrig)  similar  to  that  used 
for  the  arm  in  the  pletliysmograph  (§  101). 

Loss  by  Skin.-- -A  healthy  man  loses  by  the  skin,  in  24  hours,  fa  of  his  body 
weight,  which  is  greater  than  the  loss  by  the  lungs,  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2.  Only  10 
grams— 150  grains  —or  it  maybe  3-9  grams- 60  grains— of  the  entire  loss  arc 
due  to  the  CO,  given  off  by  the  skin.  The  remainder  of  the  excretion  from  the 
skin  is  due  to  water  [H-2tbs.  daily]  containing  a  few  salts  in  solution.  A\  hen  the 
surrounding  temperature  is  raised,  the  C02  is  increased,  in  fact  it  may  be  doubled  j 
violent  muscular  exercise  has  the  same  effect 
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0  Absorbed —The  < )  taken  up  by  the  skin  is  either  equal  to,  or  slightly  less 
than  the  C<  >.,  given  oil'.  As  the  C< ).,  excreted  hy  the  skin  is  only  ^  of  that  ex- 
creted by  tie"  lungs,  while  the  0  taken  in  =  T^  of  that  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  skin  is  very  slight.  Animals  whose 
skin  has  been  covered  by  an  impermeable  varnish  die,  not  from  suffocation,  but 
from  other  causes  (§  225). 

I11  animals  with  a  thin  moist  epidermis  (frog)  the  exchange  of  gases  is  much  greater,  and  in 
them  the  skin  so  far  supports  the  lungs  in  their  function,  and  may  even  partly  replace  them 
functionally  The  skin  of  the  frog  eliminates  §-|  of  all  the  C02  excreted  (Bidder),  and  even 
a  larger  proportion  in  winter  frogs.  Thus  dipping  a  frog  in  oil  kills  it  sooner  than  ligature  ot 
the  lungs.  In  mammals  with  thick  dry  cutaneous  appendages,  the  exchange  ot  gases  is, 
again,  much  less  than  in  man. 

131.  INTERNAL  RESPIRATION. — Where  C02  is  formed.— By  the  term 
"  internal  respiration  "  is  understood  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  capillaries 
of  the  systemic  circulation  and  the  tissues  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  ^  As  organic 
constituents  of  the  tissues,  during  their  activity,  undergo  gradual  oxidation,  and 
form,  amongst  other  products,  C0.2 ;  we  may  assume — (1)  that  the  chief  focus  for 
the  absorption  of  0  and  the  formation  of  C02  is  to  be  sought  for  within  the 
tissues  themselves.  That  the  0  from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  rapidly  penetrates 
or  diffuses  into  the  tissues  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
rapidly  loses  0  and  gains  C02,  while  blood  containing  0,  and  kept  warm  out- 
side the  body,  changes  very  slowly  and  incompletely.  If  portions  of  fresh  tissues 
be  placed  in  defibrinated  blood  containing  0,  then  the  0  rapidly  disappears. 
Frogs  deprived  of  their  blood  exhibit  an  exchange  of  gases  almost  as  great  as 
normal.  This  shows  that  the  exchange  of  gases  must  take  place  in  the  tissues 
themselves.  If  the  chief  oxidations  took  place  in  the  blood  and  not  in  the  tissues, 
then  during  suffocation,  when  0  is  excluded,  the  substances  which  use  up  0,  i.e., 
those  substances  which  act  as  reducing  agents,  ought  to  accumulate  in  the  blood. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  blood  of  asphyxiated  animals  contains  mere  traces 
of  reducing  materials  (Pfliiger).  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  0  is  absorbed  by  the 
tissues,  and  what  becomes  of  it  immediately  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  living 
elements  of  the  tissues.  Perhaps  it  is  temporarily  stored  up,  or  it  may  form  certain 
intermediate  less  oxidised  compounds.  This  may  be  folloAved  by  a  period  of  rapid 
formation  and  excretion  of  C02.  On  this  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  0  and  the  excretion  of  C02  need  not  occur  to  the  same  extent,  so  that  the 
amount  of  C02  given  off  at  any  period  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
0  absorbed  during  the  same  period  (§126). 

[Oxygen  exists  in  excessively  small  quantities  in  the  tissues,  so  that  its  tension  nun 
be  considered  as  nearly  zero  :  thus  the  0  of  the  blood  must  diffuse  tOAvards  the 
tissues.  If  two  fingers  touching  each  other  be  held  in  front  of  a  bright  light,  then 
by  means  of  a  spectroscope  placed  opposite  the  interval  between  them,  one  can  see 
the  two  bands  of  oxy-hsemoglobin.  If  the  bases  of  the  fingers  be  constricted  the 
single  band  of  reduced  haemoglobin  appears  in  less  than  two  minutes,  so  rapidly  is 
the  blood  robbed  of  its  oxygen.  The  C02  formed  in  the  tissues  diffuses  towards 
the  blood.  The  following  scheme  after  Beaunis  represents  the  decrease  in  tension 
of  the  two  gases — 

0 — Atmosphere  >  air  -in  lungs  >  blood  >  tissues. 
C02— Tissues  > blood > air  in  lungs > atmosphere.]  . 

[There  are  two  views  as  to  where  the  C02  is  formed  as  the  blood  passes  through 
the  tissues.  One  view  is  that  the  seat  of  oxidation  is  in  the  blood  itself,  and  the 
other  is  that  it  is  formed  in  the  tissues.  If  we  knew  the  tension  of  the  gases  in 
the  tissues,  the  problem  would  be  easily  solved,  but  we  can  only  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  indirectly  in  the  following  ways]  •— 
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the  capillaries.    The  tension  of  CO.,  in 

Mm. 

Arterial  blood,     .       .  '     21 '28  Hg  tension 
Peritoneal  cavity,        .       58  '5 
Acid  urine,         .       .       68 '0  ,, 
Cavity  of  intestiue,     .       58  '5 


Mm. 

Bile  (gall  bladder),       .       50 '0  Hg  tension. 
Hydrocele  fluid,    .       .  46-5,, 
Lymph  (thoracic  duct),  .       34 '0  „ 

{Pflugcr  and  Strassburg. ) 

The  large  amount  of  CO.,  in  these  fluids  can  only  arise  from  the  C0.2  of  the  tissues  passing  into 


them 

Gases  of  Lymph.— The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gases  in  lymph  :— 


0 

CO.; 

X 

Lymph  from  arm,        .       .       .  -J 
Lymph  from  intestine, 

o-oo 
o-io 
o-io 

41-89 
4713 
37-55 

1-12 
1-58 
1-63 

In  the  lymph  of  the  ductus  thoracicus  the  tension  of  CO;,  =  33  4  to  37-2  mm.  Hg, 
which  is  greater  than  in  arterial  blood,  but  considerably  less  'than  in  venous  blood  (41 '6 
mm.  Hg).  {Ludwig  and  Hammarstcn,  Tschirjeio).  This  does  not  entitle  us  to  conclude 
that  in  the  tissues  from  which  the  lymph  comes  only  a  small  quantity  of  C02  is  formed,  but 
rather  that  in  the  lymph  there  is  less  attraction  for  the  C02  formed  in  the  tissues  than  in  the 
blood  of  the  capillaries,  where  chemical  forces  are  active  in  causing  it  to  combine,  or  that  in  the 
course  of  the  long  lymph-current,  the  C02  is  partly  given  back  to  the  tissues,  or  that  CO.,  is 
formed  in  the  blood  itself.  Further,  the  muscles,  which  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  C02, 
contain  few  lymphatics,  nevertheless  they  supply  much  C02  to  the  blood.  The  amount  of  free 
"non-fixed"  C02  contained  in  the  juices  and  tissues  indicates  that  the  C02  passes  from  the 
tissues  into  the  blood  ;  still,  Preyer  believes  that  in  venous  blood  C02  undergoes  chemical  com- 
bination. The  exchange  of  O  and  C02  varies  much  in  the  different  tissues.  The  muscles  are 
the  most  important  organs,  for  in  their  active  condition  they  excrete  a  large  amount  of  C0.2, 
and  use  up  much  O.  The  O  is  so  rapidly  used  up  by  them  that  no  free  O  can  be  pumped  out 
of  muscular  tissue  (L.  Hermann).  The  exchange  of  gases  is  more  vigorous  during  the  activity 
of  the  tissues.  Nor  are  the  salivary  glands,  kidneys,  and  pancreas  any  exception,  for  although, 
when  these  organs  are  actively  secreting,  the  blood  flows  out  of  the  dilated  veins  in  a  bright 
red  stream,  still  the  relative  diminution  of  C02  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased 
volume  of  blood  which  passes  through  these  organs. 

Reduction  by  the  tissues. — -The  researches  of  Ehrlich  have  shown  that  in  most  tissues  very 
energetic  reductions  take  place.  If  colouring-matters,  such  as  alizarin  blue,  indophenol  blue, 
or  methyl  blue,  be  introduced  into  the  blood-stream,  the  tissues  are  coloured  by  them.  Those 
tissues  or  organs  which  have  a  particular  affinity  for  O  {e.g.,  liver,  cortex  of  the  kidney,  and 
lungs),  absorb  O  from  these  pigments,  and  render  them  colourless.  The  pancreas  and  sub- 
maxillary gland  scarcely  reduce  them  at  all. 

(2)  In  the  blood  itself,  as  in  all  tissues,  O  is  used  up  and  C02  is  formed.  This 
is  proved  by  the  following  facts  : — That  blood  withdrawn  from  the  body  becomes 
poorer  in  O  and  richer  in  C02 ;  that  in  the  blood  of  asphyxia,  free  from  O  and 
in  the  blood-corpuscles,  there  are  slight  traces  of  reducing  agents,  which  become 
oxidised  on  the  addition  of  O.  Still,  this  process  is  comparatively  insignificant  as 
against  that  which  occurs  in  all  the  other  tissues.  That  the  walls  of  the  vessels — 
more  especially  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries — use  O  and 
produce  C02  is  unquestionable,  although  the  exchange  is  so  slight  that  the  blood 
in  its  whole  arterial  course  undergoes  no  visible  change. 

Ludwig  and  his  pupils  have  proved  that  C02  is  actually  formed  in  the  blood.  If  the  easily 
oxidisable  lactate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  blood,  and  this  blood  be  caused  to  circulate  in  an 
excised  but  still  living  organ,  such  as  a  lung  or  kidney,  more  O  is  used  up  and  more  COa  is 
formed  than  in  unmixed  blood  similarly  transfused. 

(3)  That  the  tissues  of  the  living  lungs  use  O  and  give  off  C02  is  probable. 
When  C.  Ludwig  and  Midler  passed  arterial  blood  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a 
lung  deprived  of  air,  the  O  was  diminished  and  the  CO.,  increased.    As  the  total 
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amount  of  CO.,  and  0  found  in  the  entire  blood,  at  any  one  time,  is  only  4  grams, 
and  as  the  dally  excretion  of  CO2=  900  grams,  and  the  O  absorbed  daily  =  744 
grams,  it  is  clear  that  exchange  of  gases  must  go  on  with  great  rapidity,  that 
the  0  absorbed  must  be  used  quickly,  and  the  C02  must  be  rapidly  excreted. 

Still,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  oxidation -processes  of  such  magnitude,  as  e.g.,  the  union  of  C 
to  form  CO.,,  occur  at  a  relatively  low  temperature  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  It  has  beeu 
surmised  that  tee  blood  acts  as  an  ozone-producer,  and  transfers  this  active  form  of  0  to  the 
tissues.  Liebig  showed  that  the  alkaline  reaction  of  most  of  the  juices  and  tissues  favours  the 
processes  of  oxidation.  Numerous  organic  substances,  which  are  not  altered  by  0  alone, 
become  rapidly  oxidised  in  the  presence  of  free  alkalies,  e.g.,  gallic  aciil,  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
sugar  ;  while  many  organic  acids,  which  are  unaffected  by  ozone  alone,  are  changed  into 
carbonates  when  in  the  form  of  alkaline  salts  {Gorup-Besanez);  and  in  the  same  way,  when 
they  are  introduced  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  acids,  they  are  partly  or  wholly  excreted  in  the 
urine,  but  when  they  are  administered  as  alkaline  compounds  they  are  changed  into  carbonates. 

[Comparative  Physiology  of  Respiration. — The  most  important  researches  in 
this  department  have  been  made  by  Regnault  and  Reiset  and  Paul  Bert.  The 
following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  0  absorbed,  C02  and  N  excreted  by 
the  respiratory  organs  per  kilo. -weight  of  the  animal  during  one  hour : — 


0  Absorbed. 

CO2  Excreted. 

N  Excreted. 

Rabbit,  .... 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

0-883 

1-109 

0-004 

Dog,  

1-183 

1-195 

0-007 

Marmot,  .... 

0-986 

1-016 

0-009 

Fowl,  

1-035 

1-368 

0-007 

Sparrow,  .... 

9-595 

10-583 

0-008 

Lizard,  .... 

0-191 

0-197 

0-004 

Frog  

0-090 

0-091 

o-ooo 

Salamander, 

0-085 

0113 

o-ooo 

Cockchafer,  .... 

0-019 

1-137 

0-087 

[It  is  evident  that  the  respiration  of  birds  is  much  more  active  than  that  of 
mammals,  while  in  mammals  and  insects  it  is  far  more  active  than  in  reptiles  and 
amphibians.    The  respiration  of  fishes  is  much  less  active  than  that  of  mammals.] 

[The  respiratory  quotient  shows  a  marked  difference  in  carnivora  and 
herbivora;  in  herbivora  =0-9-1,  in  carnivora  =0-75-0-8,  while  the  omnivora, 
e.g.,  man,  stands  midway  between  =  0-87,  but  it  is  increased  by  carbohydrate 
food,  and  diminished  by  animal  food.  In  starving  animals,  however,  the  respira- 
tory quotient  is  the  same  =  075,  showing  that  the  oxidation  in  starving  animals 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  (Mun7c).] 

[The  species  of  animal  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the 
respiratory  process,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  from  Munk,  giving  the  amount 
of  O  absorbed  per  unit  weight  (i.e.,  per  kilogram)  of  the  animal.  It  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  intensity  of  respiration  is  not  parallel  to  the  body-weight 


Respiratory  Quotient,  J^l?. 


0  77 

0-75 

0-92 

0-93 

0-78 

0-63 

0-87 

0-97 

0-9 

0  98 


15 


Species  of  Animal. 


Cat,  . 

Dog,   .       .  . 

Rabbit, 

Fowl,  . 

.Small  Singing-bird, 
Frog,  . 
Man,  . 
Horse, 
Ox,  . 
Sheep, 


O  in  Grams.  Absorbed. 


1-007 
1-183 

0-  918 

1-  300 
11-360 

0-084 
0-417 
0-563 
0-552 
0-49 
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[Small  animals,  as  a  rule,  have  the  greatest  intensity  of  respiration ;  hirds  have 
the  most  intense  respiration,  and  this  is  greater  the  smaller  the  hird.  Thus  small 
singing-birds  use  nearly  ten  times  as  much  oxygen  as  fowls.  In  cold-blooded 
annuals  it  is  exceedingly  small.  A  guinea-pig  placed  in  a  chamber  containing  little 
oxygen  within  a  short  time  becomes  convulsed  ami  dies,  while  a  frog  will  live  for 
many  hours  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen  (Mimic).] 

133.  RESPIRATION  IN  A  LIMITED  SPACE. — Respiration  in  a  limited 
space  causes— (1)  a  gradual  diminution  of  0  ;  (2)  a  simultaneous  increase  of  C0.2 , 
(3)  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  gases.  If  the  space  be  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, the  animal  uses  up  almost  all  the  0  contained  therein,  and  dies  ultimately 
from  spasms  caused  by  the  asphyxia.  The  0  is  absorbed,  therefore— independently 
of  the  laws  of  absorption— by  chemical  means.  The  0  in  the  blood  is  almost  com- 
pletely used  up  (§  128).  In  a  larger  space,  the  C02  accumulates  rapidly,  before 
the  diminution  of  0  is  such  as  to  affect  the  life  of  the  animal.  As  C02  can  only 
be  excreted  from  the  blood  when  the  tension  of  the  C02  in  the  blood  is  greater 
than  the  tension  of  C02  in  the  air,  as  soon  as  the  C02  in  the  surrounding  air  in 
the  closed  space  becomes  the  same  as  in  the  blood,  the"  C02  will  be  retained  in  the 
blood,  and  finally  C02  may  pass  back  into  the  body.  This  occurs  in  a  large  closed 
space,  when  the  amount  of  0  is  still  sufficient  to  support  life,  so  that  death  occurs 
under  these  circumstances  (in  rabbits)  through  poisoning  with  C02  causing 
diminished  excitability,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  lowering  of  temperature,  but  no 
spasms  (  W arm  Mutter).  In  pure  0  animals  breathe  in  a  normal  way  ;  the  quantity 
of  0  absorbed  and  the  C02  excreted  is  quite  independent  of  the  percentage  of  0, 
so  that  the  former  occurs  through  chemical  agency  independent  of  pressure.  In  a 
limited  space  filled  with  0  animals  die  by  absorption  of  the  C02  excreted.  Worm 
Muller  found  that  rabbits  died  after  absorbing  C02  equal  to  half  the  volume  of 
their  body,  although  the  air  still  contained  50  per  cent.  0.  Animals  can  breathe 
quite  quietly  a  mixture  of  air  containing  14-8  per  cent.  (20*9  per  cent,  normal) ; 
with  7  per  cent,  they  breathe  with  difficulty ;  with  4-5  per  cent,  there  is  marked 
dyspnoea  ;  with  3  per  cent.  0  there  is  tolerably  rapid  asphyxia.  The  air  expired 
by  man  normally  contains  14  to  18  per  cent.  0.  According  to  Hempner,  mammals 
placed  in  a  mixture  of  gases  poor  in  0  use  slightly  less  0. 

Dyspnoea  occurs  when  the  respired  air  is  deficient  in  0,  as  well  as  when  it  is  overcharged  with 
CO,,  but  the  dyspnoea  in  the  former  case  is  prolonged  and  severe  ;  in  the  latter,  the  respiratory 
activity  soon  ceases.  The  want  of  0  causes  a  greater  and  more  prolonged  increase  of  the  blood- 
pressure  than  is  caused  by  excess  of  CO,.  Lastly,  the  consumption  of  0  in  the  body  is  less 
affected  when  the  0  in  the  air  is  diminished  than  when  there  is  excess  of  C02.  If  air  containing 
a  diminished  amount  of  0  be  respired,  death  is  preceded  by  violent  phenomena  of  excitement 
and  spasms,  which  are  absent  in  cases  of  death  caused  by  breathing  air  over-charged  with  C02. 
In  poisoning  with  CO,,  the  excretion  of  C02  is  greatly  diminished,  while  with  diminution  of  0 
it  is  almost  unchanged. 

If  animals  be  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  gases  similar  to  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  N  is  replaced  by  H,  they  breathe  quite  normally  (Lavoisier  and  Seguin) ; 
the  H  undergoes  no  great  change. 

CI.  Bernard  found  that,  when  an  animal  breathed  in  a  limited  space,  it  became  partially 
accustomed  to  the  condition.  On  placing  a  bird  under  a  bell-jar,  it  lived  several  hours  ;  but 
if  several  hours  before  its  death,  another  bird  fresh  from  the  outer  air  were  placed  under  the 
same  bell-jar,  the  second  bird  died  soon,  with  convulsions.  _ 

Frogs,  when  placed  for  several  hours  in  air  devoid  of  0,  give  off  just  as  much  C02  as  in  air 
containing  0,  and  they  do  this  without  any  obvious  disturbance.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the 
formation°of  CO,  is  independent  of  the  absorption  of  0,  and  the  C02  must  be  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  other  compounds.  Ultimately,  however,  complete  motor  paralysis  occurs, 
whilst  the  circulation  remains  undisturbed  (Aubcrt). 

[134  DYSPNffiA  AND  ASPHYXIA. — For  the  causes  of  dyspnoea  see  §  111, 
and  those  of  asphyxia  see  §  368.    If  from  any  cause  an  animal  be  not  suppbed 
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with  a  due  amount  of  air,  normal  respiration  becomes  greatly  alteied  passing 
through  the  phases  of  hyperpncea,  or  increased  respiration,  dyspnoea  or  difficulty 
of  breathing,  to  the  final  condition  of  suffocation  or  asphyxia.  The  phenomena  of 
asphyxia  may  be  developed  by  closing  the  trachea  of  an  animal  with  a  clamp,  or 
by  any  means  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  or  blood  into  the  lungs  _ 

The  phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  usually  divided  into  several  stages  :— 1.  During 
the  first  stage  there  is  hyperpnoea,  the  respirations  being  deeper,  more  frequent, 
and  laboured.  The  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration— both  those  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  (§  118)— are  called  into  action,  dyspnoea  is  rapidly  produced,  and  the 
struggle  for  air  becomes  more  and  more  severe.  At  the  same  time  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood  is  being  used  up,  while  the  blood  itself  becomes  more  and  more  venous. 
The  venous  blood  circulating  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  stimulates 
the  respiratory  centres,  and  causes  the  violent  respirations.  This  stage  usually 
lasts  about  a  minute,  and  gradually  gives  place  to— 

2.  The  second  stage,  when  the  inspiratory  muscles  become  less  active,  while 
those  concerned  in  laboured  expiration  contract  energetically,  and  indeed  almost 
every  muscle  in  the  body  may  contract ;  so  that  this  stage  of  violent  expiratory 
efforts  ends  in  general  convulsions.  The  convulsions  are  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
respiratory  centres  by  the  venous  blood.  The  convulsive  stage  is  short,  and  is 
usually  reached  in  a  little  over  one  minute.    This  storm  is  succeeded  by — 

3.  The  third  stage,  or  stage  of  exhaustion,  the  transition  being  usually  some- 
what sudden.  It  is  brought  about  by  the  venous  blood  acting  on  and  paralysing 
the  respiratory  centres.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  consciousness  is  abolished, 
and  the  activity  of  the  reflex  centres  is  so  depressed  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
charge a  reflex  act,  even  from  the  cornea.  The  animal  lies  almost  motionless,  with 
flaccid  muscles,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  but  every  now  and  again,  at  long 
intervals,  it  makes  a  few  deep  inspiratory  efforts,  showing  that  the  respiratory 
centres  are  not  quite,  but  almost  paralysed.  Gradually  the  pauses  become  longer 
and  the  inspirations  feebler  and  of  a  gasping  character.  As  the  venous  blood 
circulates  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  causes  a  large  number  of  muscles  to  contract,  so 
that  the  animal  extends  its  trunk  and  limbs.  It  makes  one  great  inspiratory 
spasm,  the  mouth  being  widely  opened  and  the  nostrils  dilated,  and  ceases  to 
breathe.  After  this  stage,  which  is  the  longest  and  most  variable,  the  heart 
becomes  paralysed,  partly  from  being  over-distended  with  venous  blood,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  action  of  the  venous  blood  on  the  cardiac  tissues,  so  that 
the  pulse  can  hardly  be  felt.  To  this  pulseless  condition  the  term  "  asphyxia  " 
ought  properly  to  be  applied.  In  connection  with  the  resuscitation  of  asphyxiated 
persons,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  heart  continues  to  beat  for  a  few  seconds 
after  the  respiratory  movements  have  ceased. 

The  whole  series  of  phenomena  occupies  from  3  to  5  minutes,  according  to  the 
animal  operated  on,  and  depending  also  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
trachea  Avas  closed.  If  the  causes  of  suffocation  act  more  slowly,  the  phenomena 
are  the  same,  only  they  are  developed  more  slowly. 

The  Circulation. — The  post-mortem  appearances  in  man  or  in  an  animal  are 
generally  well  marked.  The  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
venae  cavse,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  engorged  with  dark  venous  blood.  The 
left  side  is  comparatively  empty.  If  the  veins  on  the  right  side,  or  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  be  pricked,  the  blood  spurts  out.  Most  observers  are  agreed  that 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  comparatively  empty,  although  they  are  not  in  accord 
as  to  its  cause.  Some  observers  ascribe  it  to  the  rigor  mortis  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  systemic  arteries,  forcing  the  blood  towards 
the  systemic  veins.  G.  Johnson  ascribes  the  engorgement  of  the  right  side  to 
spasm  of  the  pulmonary  arterioles.  The  blood  itself  is  almost  black,  and  is 
deprived  of  almost  all  its  oxygen,  its  haemoglobin  being  nearly  all  in  the  condition 
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Inn  h7^»\  while  ordinary  venous  blood  contains  a  considerable 

amount  of  oxyhemoglobin  as  well  as  reduced  Hb.  The  blood  of  an  asphyxiated 
animal  practically  contains  none  of  the  former  and  much  of  the  latter  The 
spectrum  of  blood  from  an  asphyxiated  animal,  where  all  the  oxygen  has  been 
used  up,  is  that  of  reduced  hemoglobin  (p.  26).  It  is  important  to  study  the 
changes  in  the  circulation  in  relation  to  phenomena  exhibited  by  an  animal 
during  suffocation.  J 

We  may  measure  the  blood-pressure  in  any  artery  of  an  animal  while  it  is  being 
asphyxiated,  or  we  may  open  its  chest,  maintain  artificial  respiration,  and  place  a 
manometer  in  a  systemic  artery,  e.g.,  the  carotid,  and  another  in  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  In  the  latter  case,  we  can  watch  the  order  of  events  in  the 
heart  itself,  when  the  artificial  respiration  is  interrupted.  It  is  well  to  study 
the  events  m  both  cases. 

If  the  blood-pressure  be  measured  in  a  systemic  artery,  e.g.,  the  carotid,  it  is 
found  that  the  blood-pressure  rises  very  rapidly,  and  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
first  and  second  stages  ;  the  pulse-beats  at  first  are  quicker,  but  soon  become  slower 
and  more  vigorous.  During  the  third  stage  it  falls  rapidly  to  zero.  The  great 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  during  the  first  and  second  stages,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
action  of  the  venous  blood  on  the  general  vaso-motor  centre,  causing  constriction  of 
the  small  systemic  arteries.  The  peripheral  resistance  is  thus  greatly  increased, 
and  it  tends  to  cause  the  heart  to  contract  more  vigorously,  but  the  slower  and 
more  vigorous  beats  of  the  heart  are  also  partly  due  to  the  action  of  the  venous 
blood  on  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla. 

If  the  second  method  be  adopted,  viz.,  to  open  the  chest,  keep  up  artificial 
respiration,  and  measure  the  blood-pressure  in  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
as  well  as  in  a  systemic  artery,— e.g.,  the  carotid,— we  find  that  when  the  artificial 
respiration  is  stopped,  in  addition  to  the  rise  of  the  blood-pressure  indicated  in  the 
carotid  manometer,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  large  veins  near  it  are  engorged 
with  venous  blood.  There  is,  however,  but  a  slight  comparative  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery ;  while  the  systemic  pressure  may  be  doubled, 
the  pulmonary  artery  pressure  may  be  only  raised  a  feM'  millimetres  (p.  149). 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  pulmonary  artery  not  being  influenced 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  arteries  by  the  vaso-motor  centre,  or  by  its  greater 
distensibility  (§  88).  But,  as  the  heart  itself  is  supplied  through  the  coronary 
arteries  with  venous  blood,  its  action  soon  becomes  Aveakened,  each  beat  becomes 
feebler,  so  that  soon  the  left  ventricle  ceases  to  contract,  and  is  imable  to  over- 
come the  great  peripheral  resistance  in  the  systemic  arteries,  although  the  right 
ventricle  may  stdl  be  contracting.  As  the  blood  becomes  more  venous,  the  vaso- 
motor centre  becomes  paralysed,  the  small  systemic  arteries  relax,  and  the  blood 
flows  from  them  into  the  veins,  while  the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid  manometer 
rapidly  falls.  The  left  ventricle,  now  relieved  from  the  great  internal  pressure, 
may  execute  a  few  feeble  beats,  but  they  can  only  be  feeble,  as  its  tissues  have 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  very  impure  blood.  More  and  more  blood 
accumulates  in  the  right  side  from  the  causes  already  mentioned.  The  violent 
inspiratory  efforts  in  the  early  stages  aspirate  blood  from  the  veins  towards  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  but  of  course  this  factor  is  absent  when  the  chest  is  opened.] 

[Convulsions  during  asphyxia  occur  only  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  not  in 
frogs.  If  a  drug  when  injected  into  a  mammal  excites  convulsions,  but  does  not 
do  so  in  the  frog,  then  it  is  usually  concluded  that  the  convulsions  are  due  to  its 
action  on  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  not  to  any  direct  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  motor  centres.  But  if  the  drug  excites  convulsions  both  in  the  mammal 
and  frog,  then  it  probably  acts  directly  on  the  motor  centres  {Brunt on). ~\ 

[Recovery  from  the  condition  of  Asphyxia. — If  the  trachea  of  a  dog  be  closed  suddenly  and 
completely,  the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  4  minutes  5  seconds,  while 
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the  heart  continues  to  beat  for  about  7  minutes.  Recovery  may  be  obtained  if  proper  means  be 
So  S  bSe  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  ;  but  after  this,  never.  Kjdcjje^f^  ^""g 
is  different  After  complete  submersion  for  1.V  minute,  recovery  did  not  take  place,  in 
droSg  air  passes  out  of  the  chest,  ami  water  is  inspired  into  and  fills  the  a-r-vesicles  It 
is  rare  for  recovery  to  take  place  in  a  person  deprived  of  air  for  more  than  five  mmutes.  If  the 
statements  of spo.L-divers  are  to  be  trusted,  a' person  may  become  accustomed  to  the  deprival 
of  a    lor  a  lo„«!  time  than  usual.    In  cases  where  recovery  takes  place  after  a  much  longer 


before  they  are  suffocated.  Young  mammals  in  which  the  eyes  remain  closed  for  some  time 
after  birth  survive  submersion  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  same  class  of  animals  a  lew  days 
older,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  former  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  are  still 
patent,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  closed.]  ■ 

Artificial  Respiration  in  Asphyxia.— In  cases  of  suspended  animation,  artificial  respiration 
must  be  performed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  any  foreign  substance  from  the 
respiratory  passages  (mucus  or  cedematous  fluids)  in  the  newly-born  or  asphyxiated.  In  doubt- 
ful cases,  open  the  trachea  and  suck  out  any  fluid  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter  (v.  Muter). 
Recourse  must  in  all  cases  be  had  to  artificial  respiration.  There  are  several  methods  of  dilating 
and  compressing  the  chest  so  as  to  cause  an  exchange  of  gases.  One  method  is  to  compress  the 
chest  rhythmically  with  the  hands. 

[MarshaU  HaU's  Method.— "After  clearing  the  mouth  and  throat,  place  the  patient  on  the 
face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest  well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress.  Turn  the 
body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly  on  the  face,  back  again, 
repeating  these  measures  cautiously,  efficiently,  and  perseveringly,  about  fifteen  times  in  the 
minute,  or  once  every  four  or  five  seconds,  occasionally  varying  the  side.  By  placing  the 
patient  on  the  chest,  the  weight  of  the  body  forces  the  air  out  ;  when  turned  on  the  side  this 
pressure  is  removed,  and  air  enters  the  chest.  On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  replaced  on 
the  face,  make  uniform  but  efficient  pressure  with  brisk  movement  on  the  back  between  and 
below  the  shoulder-blades  or  bones  on  each  side,  removing  the  pressure  immediately  before 
turning  the  body  on  the  side.  During  the  whole  of  the  operations  let  one  person  attend  solely 
to  the  movements  of  the  head  and  of  the  arm  placed  under  it."] 

[Sylvester's  Method.— "  Place  the  patient  on  the  back  on  the  flat  surface,  inclined  a  little 
upwards  from  the  feet ;  raise  and  support  the  head  and  shoulders  on  a  small  firm  cushion  or 
folded  article  of  dress  placed  under  the  shoulder-blades.  Draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue, 
and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips  ;  an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin 
will  answer  this  purpose,  or  a  piece  of  string  or  tape  may  be  tied  round  them,  or  by  raising  the 
lower  jaw  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in  that  position.  Remove  all  tight 
clothing  from  about  the  neck  and  chest,  especially  the  braces."  "  To  Imitate  tJw  Movements  of 
Breathing. — Standing  at  the  patient's  head,  grasp  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw  the 
arms  gently  and  steadily  upwards  above  the  head,  and  keep  them  stretched  upwards  for  two 
seconds.  By  this  means  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs.  Then  turn  down  the  patient's  arms,  and 
press  them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  By  this  means  air 
is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs.  Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  perseveringly 
about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is  perceived,  immediately 
upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing,  and  proceed  to  induce  circulation  and 
warmtJi."] 

Howard  advises  rhythmical  compression  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  by  sitting  like  a  rider 
astride  of  the  body,  while  Schiiller  advises  that  the  lower  ribs  be  seized  from  above  with  both 
hands  and  raised,  whereby  the  chest  is  dilated,  especially  when  the  thigh  is  pressed  against  the 
abdomen  to  compress  the  abdominal  walls.  The  chest  is  compressed  by  laying  the  hands  flat 
upon  the  hypochondria.  Artificial  respiration  acts  favourably  by  supplying  0  to,  as  well  as 
removing  C02  from,  the  blood  ;  further,  it  aids  the  movement  of  the  blood  within  the  heart 
and  in  the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  has  ceased,  recovery  is  impos- 
sible. In  asphyxiated  newly-born  children,  we  must  not  cease  too  soon  to  perform  artificial 
respiration.  Even  when  the  result  appears  hopeless,  we  ought  to  persevere.  Pfliiger  and  Zuntz 
observed  that  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  foetal  heart  continued  for  several  hours  after  the 
death  of  the  mother. 

Resuscitation  by  compressing  the  heart. -Bohm  found  that  in  the  case  of  cats  poisoned  with 
potash  salts  or  chloroform,  or  asphyxiated,  so  as  to  arrest  respiration  and  the  action  of  the 
ieart,-even  lor  a  period  of  forty  minutes,— and  even  when  the  pressure  within  the  carotid  had 
laden  to  zero,  he  could  restore  animation  by  rhythmical  compression  of  the  heart,  combined  with 
artificial  respiration.  The  compression  of  the  heart  causes  a  slight  movement  of  the  blood, 
while  it  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  rhythmical  cardiac  stimulus.  After  recovery  of  the  respira- 
tion, the  reflex  excitability  and  gradually  also  voluntary  movements  arc  restored.  The  animals 
ate  blind  for  several  days,  the  brain  acts  slowly,  and  the  urine  contains  sugar.  These  experi- 
ments show  how  important  it  is  in  cases  of  asphyxia  to  act  at  the  same  time  upon  the  heart. 
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For  physiological  purposes,  artificial  respiration  is  often  made  use  of,  especially  after 
poisoning  with  curare.    Air  is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  menus  of  an  elastic  bag  or  bellows 
attached  to  a  cannula  tied  m  the  trachea.    The  cannula  has  a  small  opening  in  the  side  of  it  to 
allow  the  expired  air  to  escape. 

Pathological.— After  the  lungs  have  once  been  properly  distended  with  air,  it  is  impossible 
by  any  amount  of  direct  compression  of  them  to  get  rid  of  all  the  air.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  pressure  acting  on  the  small  bronchi,  so  as  to  squeeze  them,  before  the  air  can  be  forced  out 
of  the  air-yesicles.  If,  however,  a  lung  be  filled  with  CO.,,  and  be  suspended  in  water,  the  CO, 
is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  lungs  become  quite  free  from  air  and  are  atelectatic  {Hermann 
and  Keller).  Ihe  atelectasis,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  lung,  may  thus  be  explained  —If 
a  bronchus  is  stopped  with  mucus  or  exudation,  C0.2  accumulates  in  the  air-vesicles  belonging 
to  this  bronchus.  If  the  CO.,  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  or  lymph,  the  corresponding  area 
of  the  lung  will  become  atelectatic.  Sometimes  there'is  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  brought 
about  by  direct  or  reflex  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre. 

135.  RESPIRATION  OF  FOREIGN  GASES.—  No  gas  without  a  sufficient 
admixture  of  0  can  support  life.  Even  with  completely  innocuous  and  indifferent 
gases,  if  no  0  be  mixed  with  them,  they  cause  suffocation  in  2  to  3  minutes. 

I.  Completely  indifferent  Gases  are  N,  H,  CH4.  The  living  blood  of  an  animal  breathing 
these  gases  yields  no  0  to  them  (Pfluger). 

II.  Poisonous  Gases.— O-displacing  Gases.—  (a)  Those  that  displace  0,  and  form  a  stable  com- 
pound with  the  haemoglobin— (1)  CO  (§§  16  and  17).  (2)  CNR"  (hydrocyanic  acid)  displaces  (?) 
0  from  haemoglobin,  forming  a  more  stable  compound,  and  kills  exceedingly  rapidly.  Blood- 
corpuscles  charged  with  hydrocyanic  acid  lose  the  property  of  decomposing  hydric  peroxide 
into  water  and  0  (§  17,  5). 

(b)  Narcotic  Gases. — (1)  C02. — V.  Pettenkofer  characterises  atmospheric  air  containing  -1 
per  cent.  CO;,  as  "bad  air";  still,  air  in  a  room  containing  this  amount  of  C02  produces  a 
disagreeable  feeling,  rather  from  the  impurities  mixed  with  it  than  from  the  actual  amount  of 
C02  itself.  Air  containing  1  per  cent.  CO.,  produces  decided  discomfort,  and  with  10  per  cent, 
it  endangers  life,  while  larger  amounts  cause  death,  with  symptoms  of  coma.  (2)  N20  (nitrous 
oxide),  respired,  mixed  with  \  volume  0,  causes,  after  1  to  2  minutes,  a  short  temporary  stage 
of  excitement  ("Laughing  gas"  of  H.  Davy),  which  is  succeeded  by  unconsciousness,  and 
afterwards  by  an  increased  excretion  of  C02.    (3)  Ozonised  air  causes  similar  effects  (Binz). 

(c)  Reducing  Gases.— (1)  H2S  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  rapidly  robs  blood-corpuscles  of  0— S 
and  H._,0  being  formed — and  death  occurs  rapidly  before  the  gas  can  decompose  the  haemoglobin 
to  form  a  sulphur-methaemoglobin  compound.  (2)  PH3  (phosphuretted  hydrogen)  is  oxidised 
in  the  blood  to  form  phosphoric  acid  and  water,  with  decomposition  of  the  haemoglobin. 

(3)  AsH3  (arseniuretted  hydrogen)  and  SbH3  (antimoniuretted  hydrogen)  act  like  PH3,  but 
the  haemoglobin  passes  out  of  the  stroma  and  appears  in  the  urine. 

(4)  C2N3  (cyanogen)  absorbs  0,  and  decomposes  the  blood. 

III.  Irrespirable  gases,  i.e. ,  gases  which,  on  entering  the  larynx,  cause  reflex  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  When  introduced  into  the  trachea,  they  cause  inflammation  and  death.  Under  this 
category  come  hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric,  sulphurous,  nitrous,  and  nitric  acids,  ammonia, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  ozone. 

136.  ACCIDENTAL  IMPURITIES  OF  THE  AIR— Amongst  these  are  dust- 
particles,  which  occur  in  enormous  amount  suspended  in  the  air,  and  thereby  act 
injuriously  upon  the  respiratory  organs.  The  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  respiratory 
passages  eliminates  a  large  number  of  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  reach  the  air- 
vesicles  of  the  lung,  where  they  penetrate  the  epithelium,  reach  the  interstitial 
lung-tissue  and  lymphatics,  and  so  pass  with  the  lymph-stream  into  the  bronchial 
glands.  Particles  of  coal  or  charcoal  are  found  in  the  lungs  of  all  elderly  individuals, 
and  blacken  the  alveoli.  In  moderate  amount,  these  black  particles  do  not  seem 
to  do  any  harm  in  the  tissues,  but  when  there  are  large  accumulations  they  give 
rise  to  lung-affections,  which  lead  to  disintegration  of  these  organs.  [In  coal-miners, 
for  example,  the  lung-tissues  along  the  track  of  the  lymphatics  and  in  the  bronchial 
glands  are  quite  black,  constituting  "  coal-miners'  lung."]  The  lymphatics  of  the 
mediastinal  pleura  can  only  take  up  such  pigment  as  reaches  them  from  the  pleural 
cavities  (Fleiner).  In  many  trades  various  particles  occur  in  the  air;  miners, 
grinders,  stone-masons,  file-makers,  weavers,  spinners,  tobacco  manufacturers, 
millers,  and  bakers  suffer  from  lung  affections  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
particles  of  various  kinds  inhaled  (hiring  the  time  they  arc  at  work". 
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Germs  and  Micro-organisms. -There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  some 
contains  diseases  may  be  inhaled.  Diphtheritic  bacteria  Bacillus  diphtherial) 
Some  bcalised  in  the  pharynx  and  in  the  larynx-glanders  in  the  ^e-meades 
in  the  bronchi— whooping-cough  in  the  bronchi— hay-monads  in  the  nose—the 
Bacillus  pneumonia,  of  pneumonia  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  Tuberculosis  accord- 
ing to  R  Koch,  is  due  to  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  Bacillus 
tuberculosis  in  the  lungs,  the  bacillus  being  derived  from  the  dust  of  tuberculous 
sputa  The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Bacillus  of  leprosy  and  with 
Bacillus  malaria?,  which  is  the  cause  of  malaria.  The  latter  organism,  Plasmodium 
malarias  is  endowed  with  amoeboid  movements,  and  thus  passes  from  the  respiratory 
organs  into  the  blood,  and  changes  the  Hb  within  the  red  blood-corpuscles  into 
melanin  (§  10,  3),  and  causes  them  to  break  up  (Marchiafava  and  Celh).  The 
Micrococcus  vaccinas  of  small-pox  gains  access  to  the  blood  in  the  same  way,  also 
the  Spirillum  of  remittent  fever  (fig.  32),  the  microbe  of  scarlet  fever,_  &c. 

Seeds  of  disease  passing  into  the  mouth  along  with  air,  and  also  with  the  food, 
are  swallowed,  and  undergo  development  in  the  intestinal  tract,  as  is  probably  the 
case  in  cholera  (Comma  bacillus  of  R.  Koch),  dysentery,  typhoid,  and  anthrax,  the 
last  of  which  is  due  to  Bacterium  anthracis. 

137.  VENTILATION  OF  ROOMS.— Fresh  air  is  as  necessary  for  the  healthy 
as  for  the  sick.  Every  healthy  person  ought  to  have  a  cubic  space  of  at  the  very 
least  800  cubic  feet,  and  every  sick  person  at  the  very  least  1000  cubic  feet  of  space. 
[The  cubic  space  allowed  per  individual  varies  greatly,  but  1000  cubic  feet  is  a 
fair  average.  If  the  air  in  this  space  is  to  be  kept  sweet,  so  that  the  C02  does  not 
exceed  -06  per. cent.,  3000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  must  be  supplied,  i.e.,  the  air 
in  the  space  must  be  renewed  three  times  per  hour.]- 

[Floor-Space.— It  is  equally  important  to  secure  sufficient  floor-space,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  hospitals.  If  possible,  100-120  square  feet  of  floor-space  ought  to  be  provided  for 
each  patient  in  a  hospital-ward,  and  if  it  is  obtainable  a  cubic  space  of  1500  cubic  feet  (Parkes). 
In  all  cases  the  minimum  floor-space  should  not  be  less  than  ^  of  the  cubic  space.] 

Overcrowding. — When  there  is  overcrowding  in  a  room,  the  amount  of  C0.2  increases.  V. 
Pettenkofer  found  the  normal  amount  of  CO„  (-04  to  "05  per  1000)  increased  in  comfortable 
rooms  to  0-54-07  per  1000  ;  in  badly  ventilated  sick-chambers  =  2 -4  ;  in  overcrowded  audi- 
toriums, 3 -2  ;  in  pits  =  4  "9  ;  in  schoolrooms,  7-2  per  1000.  Although  it  is  not  the  quantity  of 
C0.2  which  makes  the  air  of  an  overcrowded  room  injurious,  but  the  excretions  from  the  outer 
and  inner  surfaces  of  the  body,  which  give  a  distinct  odour  to  the  air,  quite  recognisable  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  still  the  amount  of  C02  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  presence  and  amount  of  these 
other  deleterious  substances.  Whether  or  not  the  ventilation  of  a  room  or  ward  occupied  by 
persons  is  sufficient,  is  ascertained  by  estimating  the  amount  of  C0.2.  A  room  which  does  not 
give  a  disagreeable,  somewhat  stuffy,  odour  has  less  than  07  per  1000  of  C02,  while  the  ventila- 
tion is  certainly  insufficient  if  the  C02=1  per  1000.  As  the  air  contains  only  0  0005  cubic 
metre  C02  in  1  cubic  metre  of  air,  and  as  an  adult  produces  hourly  0-0226  cubic  metre  C02, 
calculation  shows  that  every  person  requires  113  cubic  metres  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  if  the  C02 
is  not  to  exceed  07  per  1000  :  for  07  :  1000  =  (0-0226+  x  x  0-0005) :  x,  i.e.,  a;=113. 

[Vitiating  Products. — In  a  state  of  repose,  an  adult  man  gives  off  from  12  to  16  cubic  feet  of 
C02  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  on  an  average  -6  cubic  feet  per  hour.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
certain  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  is  extremely  deleterious  to  health.  While  the  C02 
diffuses  readily  and  is  easily  disposed  of  by  opening  the  windows,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
organic  matter,  which  adheres  to  clothing,  curtains,  and  furniture  ;  hence  to  get  rid  of  it,  a 
room,  and  especially  a  sleeping  apartment,  requires  to  be  well  aired  for  a  long  time,  together 
with  the  free  admission  of  sunlight.  We  must  also  remember  that  an  adult  gives  off  from  25 
to  40  oz.  of  water  by  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  nature  of  the  organic  matters  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  some  of  it  is  particulate,  consisting  of  epithelium,  fatty  matters,  and  organic 
vapours  from  the  lungs  and  mouth.  It  blackens  sulphuric  acid,  and  decolourises  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  potassic  permanganate.  As  a  test,  if  we  expire  through  distilled  water,  and  this  water 
be  set  aside  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  it  will  soon  become  foetid.  We  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  products  of  combustion  ;  thus  1  cubic  foot  of  coal-gas,  when  burned,  destroys 
all  the  O  in  8  cubic  feet  of  air  {Parkes).] 

Methods.— In  ordinary  rooms,  where  every  person  is  allowed  the  necessary  cubic  space  (1000 
cubic  feet),  the  air  is  sufficiently  renewed  by  means  of  the  pores  in  the  walls  of  the  room,  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and  by  the  fireplace,  provided  the  damper  is  kept  open.    It  is 
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»^t0i^P°it?n*  fl°  n0tiC6  *hatthe  uatural  ventilation  be  not  interfered  with  by  dampness  of  the 
alls  for  this  influences  the  pores  very  greatly.    At  the  same  time,  damp  walls  are  injurious  to 

[Natural  Ventilation. -By  this  term  is  meant  the  ventilation  brought  about  hy  the  ordinary 
iorces  acting  it .nature;  such  as  di  fusion  of  gases,  the  action  of  winds,  and  the  mover, S 
excited  owing  to  the  different  densities  of  air  at  unequal  temperatures.] 

[Artificial  Ventilation. -Various  methods  are  in  use  for  ventilating  public  buildings  and 
dwelling-houses.    Two  principles  are  adopted  for  the  former,  viz.,  extraction  and  propuliion  of 
air     In  the  former  method,  the  air  is  sucked  out  of  the  rooms  by  a  fan  or  other  apparatus 
temperature  ]  18  thC  r00mS'  the  air  bdng  Previously  heated  to  the  necessary 

[Tobin's  Tubes,  placed  in  the  walls,  furnish  a  very  convenient  method  of  introducing  air  into 
a  room.  the  air  enters  through  these  tubes  from  the  outside  near  the  floor,  and  is  carried  up 
six  or  more  leet,  to  an  opening  in  the  wall ;  the  cool  air  thus  descends  slowly.  For  a  sitting- 
room,  a  convenient  plan  of  window  ventilation  is  H.  Bird's  Method:— Raise  the  lower  sash  and 
place  under  it,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  opening,  a  piece  of  wood  3  or  4  inches  high.  Air  will  then 
pass  in,  rn  an  upward  direction,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  sash-frame  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  one.] 

138.  FORMATION  OF  MUCUS,  SPUTUM. — The  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane is  covered  normally  with  a  thin  layer  of  mucus  (fig.  147,  a).  It  so  far 
inhibits  the  formation  of  new  mucus  by  protecting  the  mucous  glands  from  the 
action  of  cold  or  other  irritative  agents.  New  mucus  is  secreted  as  that  already 
formed  is  removed.  An  increased  secretion  accompanies  congestion  of  the  respira- 
tory mucous  membrane  [or  any  local  irritation].  Division  of  the  nerves  on  one 
side  of  the  trachea  (cat)  causes  redness  of  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  and 
increased  secretion  (liossbach),  [but  the  two  processes  do  not  stand  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect].  The  secretion  cannot  be  excited  by  stimulating  the  nerves 
going  to  the  mucous  membrane.  [This  merely  causes  anaemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  while  the  secretion  continues.] 

Modifying  Conditions. — If  ice  be  placed  on  the  belly  of  an  animal  so  as  to  cause  the  animal 
"  to  take  a  cold,"  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  first  becomes  pale,  and  afterwards  there  is 
a  copious  mucous  secretion,  the  membrane  becoming  deeply  congested.  The  injection  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  into  the  blood  limits  the  secretion.  The  local  application 
of  alum,  silver  nitrate,  or  tannic  acid,  makes  the  mucous  membrane  turbid,  and  the  epithelium 
is  shed.  The  secretion  is  excited  by  apomorphin,  emetin,  pilocarpin,  and  ipecacuanha  when 
given  internally,  while  it  is  limited  by  atropin  and  morphia  (Eossbach). 

[Expectorants  favour  the  removal  of  the  secretions  from  the  air-passages.  This  they  may  do 
either  by  (a)  altering  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  secretion  itself,  or  (b)  by  affecting  the 
expulsive  mechanism.  Some  of  the  drugs  already  mentioned  are  examples  of  the  first  class. 
The  second  class  act  chiefly  by  influencing  the  respiratory  centre,  e.g.,  ipecacuanha,  strychnia, 
ammonia,  senega  ;  emetics  also  act  energetically  as  expectorants,  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  ;  warmth  and  moisture  in  the  air  are  also  powerful  adjuncts.] 

Sputum.— Under  normal  circumstances,  some  mucus — mixed  with  a  little  saliva — 
may  be  coughed  up  from  the  back  of  the  throat.  In  catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane,  the  sputum  is  greatly  increased  in  amount,  and  is 
often  mixed  with  other  characteristic  products.  Microscopically,  sputum  con- 
tains— 

1.  Epithelial  Cells,  chiefly  squames  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  (fig.  171), 
more  rarely  alveolar  epithelium  and  ciliated  epithelium  (7)  from  the  respiratory 
passages.  They  are  often  altered  owing  to  maceration  or  other  changes.  Thus 
si  nne  cells  may  have  lost  their  cilia  (6). 

The  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  (2)  is  squamous  epithelium,  the  cells  being  two  to  four  times 
the  breadth  of  a  colourless  blood-corpuscle.  These  cells  occur  chiefly  in  the  morning  sputum 
in  individuals  over  30  years  of  age.  In  younger  persons  their  presence  indicates  a  pathological 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

They  often  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  they  may  contain  pigment-granules  (3)  ;  or  they 
may  present  the  appearance  of  what  Buhl  has  called  "  myelin  degenerated  cells,"  i.e.,  cells  filled 
with  clear  refractive  drops  of  various  sizes,  some  colourless,  others  with  coloured  particles,  the  latter 
having,  been  absorbed  (4).    Mucin  in  the  form  of  myelin  drops  (5)  is  always  present  in  sputum. 
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9  T  vmohoid  cells  (9)  are  colourless  blood-corpuscles  which  have  wandered  out 

SXteSuiv^Suglotoamount  of  the  latter  raized  with  the  secretin 
]  „M  So,   s  only  during  the  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  its 
Sto^.  wfth  the  degree  of  inflammation.    Urea  has  heen  found  »  cases 

of  nephritis.  • 

1„  omm  of  catarrh  the  sputum  is  at  first  usually  sticky  and  clear  (sputa  cruda), but  later  it 
becLeTmore  fim"Sd  yeUo^  (sputa  cocta).    Unde/patbological  conditions,  there  may  be  found 


1'ig.  171. 

Various  objects  found  in  sputum.  1,  detritus  and  particles  of  dust  ;  2,  alveolar  epithelium 
with  pigment;  3,  fatty  and  pigmented  alveolar  epithelium  ;  4,  alveolar  epithelium  with 
myelin-fbrms  ;  5,  free  myelin-forms ;  6,  7,  ciliated  epithelium,  some  without  cilia  ;  8, 
squamous  epithelium  from  the  mouth  ;  9,  leucocytes  ;  10,  elastic  fibres  ;  11  fibrin-cast  of  a 
small  bronchus ;  12,  leptothrix  buccalis  with  cocci,  bacteria,  and  spirochaetse  ;  a,  fatty 
acid  crystals  and  free  fatty  granules  ;  b,  haematoidin  ;  c,  Charcot's  crystals ;  d,  cholesterin. 

in  the  sputum — (a)  red  blood-corpuscles  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  (b)  Elastic  fibres  (10) 
from  disintegration  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lung ;  usually  the  bundles  are  line,  curved,  and  the 
fibres  branched.  [In  certain  cases  it  is  well  to  add  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves 
most  of  the  other  elements,  leaving  the  elastic  fibres  untouched.]  Their  presence  always 
indicates  destruction  of  the  lung  tissue,  (c)  Colourless  plugs  of  fibrin  (11),  casts  of  the  smaller 
or  larger  bronchi,  occur  in  some  cases  of  fibrinous  exudation  into  the  finer  air-passages. 
(d)  Crystals  of  various  kinds— crystals  of  fatty  acids  in  bundles  of  fine  needles  (fig.  171,  a).  They 
indicate  great  decomposition  of  the  stagnant  secretion.  Leuein  and  tyrosin  crystals  are  rare 
(§  269).  Tyrosin  occurs  in  considerable  amount  when. an  old  abscess  breaks  into  the  lungs. 
Colourless,  sharp-pointed,  octagonal  or  rhombic  plates — Charcot's  crystals  (c) — have  been  found 
in  the  expectoration  in  asthma,  and  exudative  affections  of  the  bronchi.  Haematoidin  (b)  and 
choleatenn  crystals  (d)  occur  much  more  rarely. 

Fungi  and  other  lowly  organisms  are  taken  in  during  inspiration  (§  136).  The  threads  of 
Leptothrix  buccalis  (12),  detached  from  the  teeth,  are  frequently  found  (§  147).    Mycelium  and 
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spores  are  found  in  thrush  (Oidiura  albicans),  especially  in  the  mouths  of  sucking  infants.  In 
malodorous  expectoration  rod-shaped  bacteria  are  present.  In  pulmonary  gangrene  are  found 
monads,  and  cercomonads  ;  in  pulmonary  phthisis  the  tubercle  bacillus  ;  very  rarely  sarcina, 
which,  however,  is  often  found  in  gastric  catarrh  in  the  stomach  and  also  in  the  urine  (§  270). 

Physical  Characters.— Sputum,  with  reference  to  its  physical  characters,  is  decribed  as 
mucous,  muco-purulcnt,  or  purulent. 

Abnormal  coloration  of  the  sputum— red  from  blood  ;  when  the  blood  remains  long  in  the 
lung  it  undergoes  a  regular  series  of  changes,  and  tinges  the  sputum  dark-red,  bluish-brown, 
brownish-yellow,  a  prune-juice  tint,  deep  yellow,  yellowish-green,  or  grass-green.  The  sputum 
is  sometimes  yellow  in  jaundice.  The  sputum  may  be  tinged  by  what  is  inspired  [as  in  the  case 
of  the  "  black-spit"  of  miners]. 

The  odour  of  the  sputum  is  more  or  less  unpleasant.  It  becomes  very  disagreeable  when  it 
has  remained  long  in  pathological  lung-cavities,  and  it  is  stinking  in  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

139.  ACTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. — At  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (height  of  the  barometer,  7 60  millimetres  Hg),  pressure 
is  exerted  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  =  15,000  to  20,000  kilos.,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  superficial  area.    This  pressure  acts  equally  on  all  sides  upon 
the  body,  and  also  occurs  in  all  internal  cavities  containing  air,  both  those  that  are 
constantly  filled  with  air  (the  respiratory  passages  and  the  spaces  in  the  superior 
maxillary,  frontal,  and  ethmoid  bones),  and  those  that  are  temporarily  in  direct 
communication  with  the  outer  air  (the  digestive  tract  and  tympanum).    As  the 
fluids  of  the  body  (blood,  lymph,  secretions,  parenchymatous  juices)  are  practically 
incompressible,  their  volume  remains  unchanged  under  the  pressure ;  but  they 
absorb  gases  from  the  air  corresponding  to  the  prevailing  pressure  {i.e.,  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  individual  gases),  and  according  to  their  temperature  (§  33).  The 
solids  consist  of  elementary  parts  (cells  and  fibres),  each  of  which  presents  oidy  a 
microscopic  surface  to  the  pressure,  so  that  for  each  cell  the  prevailing  pressure 
of  the  air  can  only  be  calculated  at  a  few  millimetres — a  pressure  under  which 
the  most  delicate  histological  tissues  undergo  development.    As  an  example  of 
the  action  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  large  masses,  take 
that  brought  about  by  the  adhesion  of  the  smooth,  sticky,  moist,  articular  surfaces 
of  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints  ;   the  arm  and  the  leg  are  supported  without 
the  action  of  muscles.    The  thigh-bone  remains  in  its  socket  after  section  of 
all  the  muscles  and  its  capsule.    Even  when  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  perforated, 
the  head  of  the  femur  does  not  fall  out  of  its  socket.    The  ordinary  barometric 
variations  affect   the  respiration — a  rise  of   the  barometric   pressure  excites, 
while  a  fall  diminishes  the  respirations.    The  absolute  amount  of  CO,  remains 
the  same  (§126,  8). 

Great  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  such  as  occurs  m  ballooning 
(highest  ascent,  8600  metres),  or  in  ascending  moun tains,  causes  a  series  of 
characteristic  phenomena :— (1)  In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  parts  directly  in  contact  with  the  air,  they  become  greatly  congested, 
hence  there  is  redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin  and  free  mucous  membranes  ;  there 
may  be  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  lungs,  gums  ;  turgidity  of  the  cutaneous 
veins  ;  copious  secretion  of  sweat;  great  secretion  of  mucus.  (2)  A  feeling  of 
weight  in  the  limbs,  a  pressing  outwards  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (until  the 
tension  is  equilibrated  by  opening  the  Eustachian  tube),  and  as  a  consequence 
noises  hi  the  ears  and  difficulty  of  hearing.  (3)  In  consequence  of  the  diminished 
tension  of  O  in  the  air  (§  128),  there  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  in  the  chest, 
whereby  the  respirations  (and  pulse)  become  more  rapid,  deeper,  and  irregular 
When  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  diminished  the  amount  of  O  in  the  blood 
is  diminished,  the  C02  is  imperfectly  removed  from  the  blood,  and  m  consequence 
there  is  diminished  oxidation  within  the  body.  When  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  diminished  to  one-half,  the  amount  of  C02  in  arterial  blood  is  lessened ;  and 
the  amount  of  N  diminishes  proportionally  with  the  decrease  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.    The  diminished  tension  of  the  air  prevents  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
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cords  from  occurring  so  forcibly,  and  hence  the  voice  is  feeble.  (5)  In  conse- 
quence of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin,  the  internal  organs  are  relatively 
anaemic  ■  hence,  there  is  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  muscular  weakness,  disturb- 
ances of  digestion,  dulness  of  the  senses,  and  it  may  be  unconsciousness,  and  all 
these  phenomena  are  intensified  by  the  conditions  mentioned  under  (3).  Some  of 
these  phenomena  are,  modified  by  usage.  The  highest  limit  at  which  a  man  may 
still  retain  his  senses  is  placed  by  Tissandier  at  an  elevation  of  8000  metres  (280 
mm.  Hg).  In  dogs  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  small  and 
diminished  in  frequency,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  falls  to  200  mm.  Hg. 

Those  who  live  upon  high  mountains  suffer  from  a  disease,  "mal  de  montagne,"  which  consists 
essentially  in  the  above  symptoms,  although  it  is  sometimes  complicated  with  ansemia  of  the 
internal  organs.  Al.  v.  Humboldt  found  that  in  those  who  lived  on  the  Andes  the  thorax  was 
capacious.  At  6000  to  8000  feet  above  sea-level,  water  contains  only  one-third  of  the  absorbed 
gases,  so  that  fishes  cannot  live  in  it .  Animals  maybe  subjected  to  a  further  diminution  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  by  being  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Birds  die  when  the 
pressure  is  reduced  to  120  mm.  Hg  ;  mammals  at  40  mm.  Hg  ;  frogs  endure  repeated  evacua- 
tions of  the  receiver,  whereby  they  are  much  distended,  owing  to  the  escape  of  gases  and  water, 
but  after  the  entrance  of  air  they  become  greatly  compressed.  The  cause  of  death  in  mammals 
is  ascribed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  to  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  blood ;  these  bubbles  stop 
up  the  capillaries,  and  the  circulation  is  arrested.  Local  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  ■pressure 
causes  marked  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  part,  as  occurs  when  a  cupping-glass  is  used. 

Great  increase  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  causes  phenomena,  for  the  most 
part,  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing,  as  in  pneumatic  cabinets  and  in  diving-bells, 
where  men  may  work  even  under  \\  atmospheres  pressure.  (1)  Paleness  and 
dryness  of  the  external  surfaces,  collapse  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  diminution  of 
perspiration,  and  mucous  secretions.  (2)  The  tympanic  membrane  is  pressed 
inwards  (until  the  air  escapes  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  after  causing  a  sharp 
sound),  acute  sounds  are  heard,  pain  in  the  ears,  and  difficulty  of  hearing.  (3)  A 
feeling  of  lightness  and  freshness  during  respiration,  the  respiration  becomes 
slower  (by  2-4  per  minute),  inspiration  easier  and  shorter,  expiration  lengthened, 
the  pause  distinct.  The  capacity  of  the  lungs  increases,  owing  to  the  freer 
movement  of  the  diaphragm,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  intestinal 
gases.  Owing  to  the  more  rapid  oxidations  in  the  body,  muscular  movement  is 
easier  and  more  active.  The  O  absorbed  and  the  C02  excreted  are  increased.  The 
venous  blood  is  reddened.  (4)  Difficulty  of  speaking,  alteration  of  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  inability  to  whistle.  (5)  Increase  of  the  urinary  secretion,  more  muscular 
energy,  more  rapid  metabolism,  increased  appetite,  subjective  feeling  of  warmth, 
pulse  beats  slower,  and  pulse-curve  is  lower  (compare  §  74).  In  animals  subjected  ' 
to  excessively  high  atmospheric  pressure,  P.  Bert  found  that  the  arterial  blood 
contained  30  vols,  per  cent.  O  (at  760  mm.  Hg);  when  the  amount  rose  to  35  vols, 
per  cent.,  death  occurred  with  convulsions.  Compressed  air  has  been  used  for 
therapeutical  purposes,  but  in  doing  so  a  too  rapid  increase  of  the  pressure  is  to 
be  avoided.  Waldenburg  has  constructed  such  an  apparatus,  which  may  be  used 
tor  the  respiration  of  air  under  a  greater  or  less  pressure. 

Frogs,  when  placed  in  compressed  O  (at  14  atmospheres)  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  if 
preceded  by  convulsions.    The  heart  ceases  to  beat  (not  the  lymph  hearts),  while  the  exci  a 

d  !le  rs  6  STZriEFKI  ft*  ^  T  ^  a?d  ^  th°  tlh'ect  ™sc^  excitab  ty 
disappears.    An  excised  frog  sj  heart  placed  in  O  under  a  very  high  pressure  (13  atmosnhere^ 

carcely  beats  one-fourth  of  the  time  during  which  it  pulsates  in  fir.1  If XSirt  KpSS 
Uort  aoohlTng  it    glnS  t0  ^  S°  ^  C°mpr6SSed  ° '  ™Am  the  of  ^wffi 
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surface  communicating  with  thin-walled  "air-sacs,"  which  are  placed  amongst  the  viscera. 
Ihe  air-sacs  communicate  with  cavities  in  the  bones,  which  give  the  latter  great  lightness.  The 
diaphragm  is  absent.  In  reptiles  the  lungs  are  divided  into  greater  and  smaller  compartments  ; 
in  snakes  one  lung  is  abortive,  while  the  other  has  the  elongated  form  of  the  body.  The  amphi- 
bians (frog)  possess  two  simple  lungs,  each  of  which  represents  an  enormous  infundibulum  with 
its  alveoli.  The  frog  pumps  air  into  its  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  its  throat,  the  nostrils  being 
closed  and  the  glottis  opened.  When  young— until  their  metamorphosis— frogs  breathe  like 
fishes  by  means  of  gills.  The  perennibranchiate  amphibians  (Pro tens)  retain  their  gills  through- 
out life.  Amongst  fishes  which  breathe  by  gills  and  use  the  0  absorbed  by  the  water,  the 
Dipnoi  have  in  addition  to  gills  a  swim-bladder  provided  with  afferent  and  efferent  vessels, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  lung.  The  Cobitis  respires  also  with  its  intestine.  Insects  and 
centipedes  respire  by  "trachea,"  which  are  branched  canals  distributed  throughout  the  body; 
they  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  openings  (stigmata)  which  can  be  closed.  Spiders 
respire  by  means  of  trachea?  and  tracheal  sacs,  crabs  by  gills.  The  molluscs  and  cephalopods 
have  gills  ;  some  gasteropods  have  gills  and  others  lungs.  Amongst  the  lower  invertebrata  some 
breathe  by  gills,  others  by  means  of  a  special  "  water-vascular  system,"  and  others  again  by  no 
special  organs. 

Historical. — Aristotle  (384  B.C.)  regarded  the  object  of  respiration  to  be  the  cooling  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  moderate  the  internal  warmth.  He  observed  correctly  that  the  warmest  animals 
breathe  most  actively,  but  in  interpreting  the  fact  he  reversed  the  cause  and  effect.  Galen 
(131-203  a.i>. )  thought  that  the  "soot"  was  removed  from  the  body  along  with  the  expired 
water.  The  most  important  experiments  on  the  mechanics  of  respiration  date  from  Galen  ;  he 
observed  that  the  lungs  passively  follow  the  movements  of  the  chest ;  that  the  diaphragm  is  the 
most  important  muscle  of  inspiration  ;  that  the  external  intercostals  are  inspiratory  ;  and  the 
internal,  expiratory.  He  divided  the  intercostal  nerves  and  muscles,  and  observed  that  loss  of 
voice  occurred.  On  dividing  the  spinal  cord  higher  and  higher,  he  found  that  as  he  did  so  the 
muscles  of  the  thorax  lying  higher  up  became.paralysed.  Oribasius  (360  a.d.  )  observed  that  in 
double  pneumothorax  both  lungs  collapsed.  Vesalius  (1540)  first  described  artificial  respiration 
as  a  means  of  restoring  the  beat  of  the  heart.  Malpighi  (1661)  described  the  structure  of  the 
lungs.  J.  A.  Borelli  (t  1679)  gave  the  first  fundamental  description  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
respiratory  movements.  The  chemical  processes  of  respiration  could  only  be  known  after  the 
discovery  of  the  individual  gases  therein  concerned.  Van  Helmont  (t  1644)  detected  C02. 
[Joseph  Black  (1757)  discovered  that  C02,  or  "fixed  air,  '\is  given  out  during  expiration.]  In 
1774  Priestley  discovered  0.  Lavoisier  detected  N  (1775),  and  ascertained  the  composition  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  he  regarded  the  formation  of  C0.2  and  H20  of  the  breath  as  a  result  of  a 
combustion  within  the  lungs  themselves.  J.  Ingen-Houss  (1730-1799)  discovered  the  respiration 
of  plants.  Vogel  and  others  proved  the  existence  of  C02  in  venous  blood,  and  Hoffmann  and 
others  that  of  Oin  arterial  blood.  The  more  complete  conception  of  the  exchange  of  gases  was, 
however,  only  possible  after  Magnus  had  extracted  and  analysed  the  gases  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood  (§  36). 


Physiology  of  Digestion. 


[The  substances  which  are  used  as  food — the  food-stuffs  or  alimentary 
principles  belong  to  several  different  groups  and  may  be  conveniently  classified 
as — 

1.  Proteids  or  albuminous  bodies. 

2.  Carbohydrates. 

3.  Fats. 

4.  Mineral  or  saline  bodies,  and  water. 

Some  of  these  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  others  do  not  readily  pass 
through  animal  membranes  in  their  unaltered  condition.  As  the  food  is  carried 
along  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  juices  which  are 
formed  by  the  secretory  activity  of  the  cells  lining  the  alimentary  canal  or  by  the 
glands  which  open  into  it.  These  juices  (saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  the  secretions  of  the  small  and  large  intestine)  are  formed  in  glands  (fig.  172), 
are  poured  out  into  the  canal,  and  act  on  the  food-stuffs  by  dissolving  some  of  them, 
and  rendering  others  more  or  less  soluble  and  diffusible.  The  digested  products 
pass  into  the  blood,  either  directly  into  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein  or  indirectly 
by  the  lacteals.  The  small  undigested  part  of  the  food  is  discharged  in  the  faeces. 
The  digested  products  thus  finally  reach  the  blood,  so  that  in  this  way  new 
matter  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  tissues.  Stated  broadly,  then,  the 
process  of  digestion  consists  in  rendering  food-stuffs  soluble  and  diffusible,  so  that 
they  can  pass  into  the  blood.] 

141.  THE  MOUTH  AND  ITS  GLANDS. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  red  margin  of  the 
lips,  has  a  number  of  sebaceous  glands  in  the  region  of  the  red  part  of  the  lip. 
The  buccal  mucous  membrane  consists  of  bundles  of  fine  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with 
elastic  fibres,  which  traverse  it  in  every  direction.  Papillae — simple  or  compound 
—occur  near  the  free  surfaces.  The  sub-mucous  tissue,  which  is  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  is  thickest  where 
the  mucous  membrane  is  thickest,  and  densest  where  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  bone  and  to  the  gum ;  it  is  thinnest  where  the  mucous  membrane 
is  most  movable,  and  where  there  are  most  folds.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is 
lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  which  is  thickest,  as  a  rule,  where  the 
longest  papillae  occur.  [The  mouth  is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  external 
skin,  and  its  epithelium  is  of  epiblastic  origin.] 

All  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  including  the  salivary  glands,  maybe  divided  into 
different  classes  according  to  the  nature  of  their  secretions. 

1.  The  serous  or  albuminous  glands  [true  salivary],  whoso  secretion  contain* 
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J  certain  amount  of  albumin,  e,g  the  human  parotid.    [The  parotid  of  the  cat,  -I  

rabbit,  sub-maxillary  of  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig.]  g 

2.  The  mucous  glands,  whose  secretion,  in  addition  to  some  albumin,  contains 
the  characteristic  constituent  mucin.  [Sub-lingua]  of  the  rabbit,  cat,  dog,  and  sub- 
maxillary oi  the  dog  and  cat.] 

3.  The  mixed  [or  muco-salivary]  glands,  some  of  the  acini  secreting  an  albumin 

ous  fluid  and  others  mucin, 
e.g.,  the  sub-maxillary  and 
sub-lingual  of  man  and  ape 

Numerous  mucous  glands 
(labial,  buccal,  palatine,  lin- 
gual, molar)  have  the  appear- 
ance of  small  macroscopic 
bodies  lying  in  the  sub- 
mucosa.  They  are  branched 
tubular  glands,  and  the  con- 
tents of  their  secretory  cells 
consist  partly  of  mucin,  which 
is  expelled  from  them  during 
secretion.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  these  glands,  which 
are  lined  by  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, are  constricted  where 
they  enter  the  mouth.  Not 
unfrequently  one  duct  re- 
ceives the  secretion  of  a 
neighbouring  gland. 

The  glands  of  the  tongue 
form  two  groups,  which  differ 
morphologically  and  physio- 
logically. (1)  The  mucous 
glands  (Weber's  glands), 
occurring  chiefly  near  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  are  bran- 
ched tubular  glands  lined 
with  clear  transparent  secre- 
tory cells  whose  nuclei  are 
placed  near  the  attached  end 
of  the  cells.  The  acini  have 
a  distinct  membrana  pro- 
(2)  The  serous  glands 


Lctcttals 


Larpe 
Intestine.- 


Vermiform  Appendix 


Fig.  172. 


pria. 


General  scheme  of  the  digestive  tract,  with  the  chief  glands 
^  opening  into  it ;  together  with  the  lacteals  arising  from 
b  the  intestine  and  joining  the  thoracic  duct. 

(Ebner's)  are  acinous  glands  occurring  in  the  region  of  the  circumvallate  papillae 
(and  in  animals  near  the  papillae  foliatae).  They  are  lined  with  turbid  granular 
epithelium  with  a  central  nucleus,  and  secrete  saliva.  (3)  The  glands  of  Blandin 
and  Nuhn  are  placed  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  consist  of  mucous  and  serous 
acini,  so  that  they  are  mixed  glands  (Poclwisotzky). 

The  blood-vessels  are  moderately  abundant,  and  the  larger  trunks  lie  in  the  sub-mucosa, 
whilst  the  finer  twigs  penetrate  into  the  papillae,  where  they  form  either  a  capillary  network  or 
simple  loops. 


placed 
the  do..,. 

round  or  oval  (1-1 '5  mm.  in  diameter),  lying  in  the  sub-mucosa,  and  consist  ot  adenoid  tissue 
loaded  with  lymph-corpuscles.  The  outer  part  of  the  adenoid  reticulum  is  compressed  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  capsule  for  each  follicle.    Similar  follicles  occur  in  the  intestine  as  solitary 
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Fig.  173. 

Section  of  a  mucous  follicle  from  the  tongue. 


follicles  •  in  the  small  intestine  they  are  collected  together  into  Peyer's  patches,  and  in  the 
spleen  they  occur  as  Malpighfan  corpuscles.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  several  of  these 
follicles  form  a  slightly  oval  elevation,  which  is  surrounded  by  connective-tissue.  In  the 
centre  of  this  elevation  there  is  a  depression,  into  which  a  mucous  gland  opens,  which  fills  the 
small  crater  with  mucus  (fig.  173). 

The  tonsils  have  fundamentally  the  same  structure.  On  their  surface  are  a 
number  of  depressions  into  which  the  ducts  of  small  mucous  glands  open.  These 
depressions  are  .surrounded  by  groups 
(10-20)  of  lymph-follicles,  and  the 
whole  is  environed  by  a  capsule  of  con- 
nective-tissue (fig.  1 7  4).  Large  lymph- 
spaces,  communicating  with  lymph- 
atics, occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tonsils,  but  as  yet  a  direct  connection 
between  the  spaces  in  the  follicles  and 
the  lymph-vessels  has  not  been  proved 
to  exist.  Similar  structures  occur  in 
the  tubal  and  pharyngeal  tonsils.  [An 
enormous  number  of  leucocytes  wander 
out  of  the  tonsils,  solitary  and  Peyer's 
glands,  and  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  (fig.  174). 
The  cells  pass  out  between  the  epithe- 
lial cells,  but  do  not  pass  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  latter  (Stohr).] 

[Development  of  the  Tonsil. — The  development  of  the  palatal  tonsil  is  most  easily  studied 
in  the  rabbit,  where  the  single  primary  crypt  generally  remains  without  branches  through  life, 
and  there  the  tonsil  first  appears  in  embryos  f  of  an  inch  long  (occipito-sacral  measurement),  or 

of  about  12  days,  as  a  shallow   

epithelial  fold  whose   apex  ~ 
points  directly  backwards  in-  'f\J(  f  1  #  \ 

to  the  connective-tissue  con- 
centrically condensed  round 
the  pharynx.  At  this  stage 
there  is  no  infiltration  of 
leucocytes  in  the  connective- 
tissue  round  the  crypt,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  embryos 
are  about  21  days  old  (1^ 
inches  long),  that  the  leu- 
cocyte infiltration  becomes 
evident.  The  crypt  has  then 
become  much  deeper  and 
broader,  and  by  its  ingrowth 
has  produced  a  condensation 
of  the  connective-tissues  at 
right  angles  to  the  original 
peripharyngeal  condensation 
as  well  as  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  capillary 
blood  -  vessels.  From  this 
stage  the  elongation  of  the 
crypt,  the  condensation  of 
the  connective  -  tissue,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of 
blood-vessels,  and  in  the 
amount  of  leucocyte  infiltra- 
tion go  on  pari  passu,  until 
the  adult  condition  is  reached. 


Epithelium. 


Tunica 
>  propria. 


Fig.  174. 

Vertical'section  of  a  human  tonsil,  x  20.  1,  cavity ;  2,  epithelium 
infiltrated  with  leucocytes  below  and  on  the  left,  but  free  on  the 
right ;  3,  adenoid  tissue  with  sections  flt  /2l/3,  of  masses  of  it ; 
i,  fibrous  sheath  ;  5,  section  of  a  gland-duct ;  d,  blood-vessel. 

As  soon  as  the  leucocytes  appear  in  number  in  the  submucous 
tissue  they  proceed  to  wander  through  the  epithelium  as  Stbhi-  has  described. 

in  the  icetus  ol  the  pig  the  condensation  of  the  connective-tissue,  especially  at  the  apex  of 
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the  tonsillar  crypts,  and  tho  consequent  massing  of  leucocytes,  mainly  at  these  points,  is  par- 
ticularly well  shown. 

In  the  human  fcetus  the  process  is  the  same,  though  complicated  by  the  early  ramification 
of  tho  original  epithelial  crypt,  and  the  appearance  of  fresh  ones.  Tho  crypts  become  so  deep 
that  the  cells  from  the  surface  layers  of  their  epithelium  cannot  at  once  be  thrown  oil'  into 
the  mouth,  and  remain  as  a  concentrically  arranged  mass  of  degenerated  cornified  cells  filling 
up  the  lumen  of  the  crypt ;  this  mass  is  ultimately  forced  out  by  the  visatergo  of  the  leucocytes 
emigrating  through  the  epithelium.  (It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  closely  this  resembles  the 
formation  of  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  the  thymus.  The  tonsils  are  preserved  from  the  fate 
of  the  epithelial  thymus  by  retaining  their  lumen.) 

The  prime  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  tonsils  is  the  epithelial  ingrowth,  which  partly 
mechanically  compresses  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue,  and  partly  causes  proliferation  of 
the  connective  cells  and  vessels  by  the  slight  irritation  it  produces,  thereby  making  it  easier 
for  the  leucocytes  to  escape  from  the  thin-walled  capillaries  and  veno-capillaries  so  formed, 
and,  when  they  have  escaped,  causing  them  to  be  detained  in  the  finely-meshed  connective- 
tissue  longer  than  in  other  situations.  As  the  leucocytes  are  well  supplied  with  nutriment, 
they  divide  by  mitosis  here  in  large  numbers,  as  Flemming  and  his  pupils  first  showed,  and  at  a 
late  stage  in  development  (with  great  variations  in  individuals)  "germ-centres"  are  formed, 
where  a  special  arrangement  of  connective -tissue  and  vessels  favours  this  process  of  division. 

The  lingual  and  pharjmgeal  tonsils  develop  in  the  same  way  as  the  palatal.  His  shows  that 
all  the  tonsils  arise  behind  the  membrana  pharyngis,  and  consequently,  all  these  epithelial 
ingrowths  pass  into  connective-tissue  already  condeused  round  the  primitive  alimentary 
canal  (G.  L.  Gidland).] 

Nerves. — Numerous  medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  in  the  sub-mucosa,  pass  into  the  mucosa, 
and  terminate  partly  in  the  individual  papillae  in  Krause's  end-bulbs,  which  are  most  abundant 
in  the  lips  and  soft  palate,  and  not  so  numerous  in  the  cheeks  and  floor  of  the  mouth.  The 
nerves  administer  not  only  to  common  sensation,  but  they  are  also  the  organs  of  transmission 
for  tactile  (heat  and  pressure)  impressions.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  some  nerve- 
fibres  end  in  fine  terminal  fibrils,  between  the  epithelial  cells,  as  in  the  cornea  and  elsewhere. 

[Secretory  glands  may  be  simple  or  compound.  In  the  latter  case  the  duct  is 
branched.    In  the  course  of  development,  a  solid  process  of  the  epithelium  sinks 


Tubular  glands. 
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^Simple  tube. 


^  s  

Simple  saccule. 


Duct-system. 


Alveolar  glands. 
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Duct-system.  \ 


Duct-system. 


Duct-system. 
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Simple  glands 


Compound  gland. 


Alveoli. 
Simple  glands. 
Fig.  175. 


Compound  gland. 


Scheme  of  different  forms  of  gland  ;  «,  duct, 
into  the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  and,  to  form  a  simple  gland  a  cavity  ap,,,ars 

in  this  bud/but  for  a  compound  ^^.6g2f&££  nd  huroase  in 
blind  end.    Each  bud  acquires  a  central  cavity  ,  tnese  eioueau 
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number,  thus  forming  a  much-branched  system,  the  terminal  blind  ends  forming 
the  acini,  alveoli,  or  true  secretory  part.  If  the  alveoli  are  tubular  in  shape,  the 
gland  is  called  a  compound  tubular  gland.  Thus  in  the  compound  glands  some 
parts  are  secretory,  and  others  act  as  ducts,  while  in  the  simple  glands  all  the 
parts  may  be  secretory.  All  the  glands  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  body  are  of 
epiblastic  origin.  The  secretory  cells  lining  the  acini  rest  on  a  basement  membrane, 
and  outside  this  are  the  lymph-spaces  and  capillary  blood-vessels.] 

[Flemiuino-  has  recently  proposed  a  new  classification  of  glands.  Glands  are  developed  from 
the  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes,  and  that  of  the  skin.  They  are  therefore  hollow  inflec- 
tions of  the  surface  epithelium  into  the  subjacent  connective-tissue,  and  may  be  either  cylind- 
rical tubes— tubuli— or  with  dilatations  or  sacculations,  alveoli— so  that  two  chief  kinds  are 
distinguished— tubular  and  alveolar  glands  (fig.  175). 

I.  Tubular  glands  occur  either  singly,  or  arranged  in  groups,  so  that  they  are  divided  into — 

1.  Simple  tubular  glands,  which  are  either  simple  or  branched  tubes  leading  to  a  duct 
(fig.  175).    The  latter  form  has  been  called  a  "duct-system." 

2.  Compound  tubular  glands,  composed  of  a  number  of  "duct-systems"  (fig.  175). 
II.  Alveolar  glands  are  similarly  classified. 

1.  Simple  alveolar  glands,  with  either  a  simple  or  branched  dilatation  or  saccule  communi- 
cating with  a  duct ;  the  latter  is  called  an  "  alveolar  system." 

2.  Compound  alveolar  glands,  which  consist  of  several  alveolar  systems. 

Unbranched  simple  tubular  glands  are  :  Lieberkiihn's  glands,  sweat-glands,  and  the  glands  of 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

Branched  tubular  simple  glands  are  :  the  pyloric,  Brunner's,  the  smallest  mucous  and  serous 
glands  of  the  mouth,  and  the  uterine  glands. 

Compound  tubular  glands  are  :  the  larger  mucous,  and  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands.  Also 
the  kidneys,  Cowper's  glands,  prostatic  glands,  thyroid  (at  an  early  stage),  liver,  and  testis. 
The  branches  of  the  latter  two  glands  anastomose  and  form  a  network ;  hence  the  liver  and 
testis  have  been  called  "reticular  glands." 

Unbranched  simple  alveolar  glands  are  :  the  smallest  sebaceous  glands  and  the  ovarian 
follicles. 

Branched  alveolar  simple  glands  are  :  the  larger  sebaceous  glands  and  the  Meibomian  glands. 
Compound  alveolar  glands  are  :  the  mammary  glands  and  the  lungs  (Flemming  and  Stohr).] 

142.  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. — There  are  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands, 
sub-maxillary,  sub-lingual,  and  parotid.     [The  sub-maxillary  gland  lies  under 


Fig.  176. 

A'  drtrpwf™f  Pai'?ntid  g!and  0f  a  do«  '  B>  aciui  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  a  dog  ; 
£ ™L£S%T  Cr?V  f'  gl'anular  half-mo°™  °f  Gianuzzij  C,  similar  alveoli  after 
Hllff  !S  basket-shaped  tissue  investment  of  an  acinus  ;  F,  entrance  of  a 
noii-medullated  nerve-fibre  into  a  secretory  cell. 

ww™°ntal  ra"1US  ?  lhG  lower  Jaw'  and  its  duct  (50  long)-the  duct  of 
wuarton— opens  m  the  floor  of  the  mouth  at  the  side  of  the  framum  of  the  tongue. 
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The  parotid,  the  largest  of  the  glands,  lies  close  to  the  auricle,  and  its  duct— the 
duct  of  Steno — passes  over  the  masseter  muscle,  perforates  the  buccinator  muscle 
obliquely,  and  opens  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  The 
sub-lingual  gland  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  lies  beneath  the  tongue,  and  lias  a 
number  of  small  ducts  (10-20)— the  ducts  of  Rivini — some  of  which  operi 
separately,  but  one  larger  one — the  duct  of  Bartholin — unites  with  Wharton's  duct. 
All  these  glands  are  compound  tubular  glands.]  [Each  gland  consists  of  a 
number  of  lobes,  and  each  lobe  in  turn  of  a  number  of  lobules,  which,  again,  are 

composed  of  acini.  All  these  are  held  together  by  a 
framework  of  connective-tissue.  The  larger  branches  of 
the  duct  lie  between  the  lobules,  and  constitute  the 
interlobular  ducts,  giving  branches  to  each  lobule  which 
they  enter,  constituting  the  intralobular  ducts,  which 
branch  and  finally  terminate  in  connection  with  the 
alveoli,  by  means  of  an  intermediary  or  intercalary 
part  or  ductule.  The  larger  interlobar  and  interlobular 
ducts  consist  of  a  membrana  propria,  strengthened  outside 
with  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  and  in  some  places  also 
by  non-striped  muscle,  Avhile  the  ducts  are  lined  by 
columnar  epithelial  cells.  In  the  largest  branches  there 
is  a  second  row  of  smaller  cells,  lying  between  the  large  cells  and  the  membrana 
propria.  The  intralobular  ducts  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  large  cylindrical 
epithelium  with  the  nucleus  about  the  middle  of  the  cell,  while  the  outer  half  of 
the  cell  is  finely  striated  longitudinally,  or  "rodded,"  which  is  due  to  fibrillae 


Rodded  epithelium  lining 
the  duct  of  a  salivary 
gland. 


Fig.  178. 

Section  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  the  dog  stained  with  picro-carmine  ;  D,  duct. 

(fi«  177) ;  the  inner  half  next  the  lumen  is  granular.  The  intermediary  part 
is  narrow,  and  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  each  with  an  elongated 
oval  nucleus.  There  is  usually  a  narrow  "neck,"  where  the  intralobular  duct 
becomes  continuous  with  the  intermediary  part,  and  here  the  cells  are  polyhedral. J 
The  terminal  acini,  or  alveoli,  are  the  parts  where  the  actual  process  of  secre- 
tion takes  place.  Fig.  176,  A,  shows  several  ducts  terminating  m  aom. ^  The 
acini  vary  somewhat  in  shape- some  are  tubular,  others  branched,  some  are  d dated 
and  resemble  a  Florence  flask,  and  several  of  them  usually  open  into  one  inter- 
mediary part  of  a  duct.    Each  alveolus  is  bounded  by  a  basement  membrane,  with 
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Fig. 


179. 


Section  of  retro-lingual  gland  of  dog- 
gland — stained  with  picro- carmine, 
acinus  ;  S,  serous  acinus  ;  D,  duct. 


—a  mixed 
M,  mixed 


a  reticulate  structure  made  up  of  nucleated,  branched,  and  anastomosing  cells  so  as 
to  resemble  a  basket  (1  >).  There  is  a  homogeneous  membrane  bounding  the  alveoli 
in  addition  to  this  basket-shaped  structure.  Immediately  outside  this  membrane 
is  a  lymph-space,  and  outside  this  again  the  network  of  capillaries  is  distributed. 
[The  extent  to  which  this  lymph-space  is  filled  with  lymph  determines  the  distance 
of  the  capillaries  from  the  membrana 
propria.  The  interalveolar  lymph- 
spaces  communicate  with  large  lymph- 
spaces  between  the  lobules,  which  in 
turn  communicate  with  perivascular 
lymphatics  around  the  arteries  and 
veins.]  The  lymphatics  emerge  from 
the  gland  at  the  hilum. 

The  secretory  cells  vary  in 
structure,  according  as  the  salivary 
gland  is  a  mucous  [sub-maxillary 
and  sub-lingual  of  the  dog  and  cat], 
a  serous  [parotid  of  man  and  mam- 
mals, and  sub-maxillary  of  rabbit], 
or  a  mixed  gland  [human  sub-max- 
illary and  sub-lingual]. 

Mucous  Acini. — The  secretory  cells 
of  mucous  glands,  and  the  mucous 
acini  of  mixed  glands  (figs.  178,  179) 
are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  "mucin 
cells  "  (fig.  176,  B,  c),  which  are  large  cells  distended  with  mucin,  or  with  a  hypo- 
thetical substance,  mucigen,  which  yields  mucin.  The  mucin  cells  are  more  or 
less  spheroidal  in  shape,  clear,  shining, 
highly  refractive,  and  nearly  fill  the 
acinus.  The  flattened  nucleus  is  near 
the  wall  of  the  acinus.  Each  cell  has 
a  fine  process  which  overlaps  the  fixed 
parts  of  the  cells  next  to  it.  Owing  to 
the  body  of  each  cell  being  infiltrated 
with  mucin,  these  cells  do  not  stain 
with  carmine,  although  the  nucleus  and 
its  immediately  investing  protoplasm 
do.  Another  kind  of  cell  occurs  in  the 
sub-maxillary  gland  of  the  dog.  It 
forms  a  half-moon-shaped  structure  lying- 
in  direct  contact  with  the  Avail  of  the 
acinus  (Gianuzzi).  Each  "demilune" 
"half-moon,"  or  "crescent"  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  closely  packed, 
angular,  highly  albuminous  cells  with 
small  oval  nuclei,  which,  however,  are 
separated  only  with  difficulty.  Hence, 
Eeidenhain  has  called  them  "composite 
marginal  cells "  (1!,  d).  They  are  gran- 
ular, darker,  devoid  of  mucin,  and  stain 
readily  with  pigments.  [In  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  of  the  cat,  there  is  a  complete  layer  of  these  "marginal"  carmine- 
staining  cells  lying  between  the  mucous  cells  and  the  membrana  propria.] 

[berous  Acini.— In  true  serous  glands  (parotid  of  man  and  mammals)  and  in  the 


Fig.  180. 

Section  of  a  human  sub-maxillary  gland.  On 
the  left  is  a  group  of  scions  alveoli,  and  on 
the  right  a  group  of  mucous  alveoli. 
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serous  acini  of  mixed  glands,  the  acini  arc  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  secretory 
columnar  finely-grannlar  cells,  which  in  the  quiescent  condition  completely  fill  the 
acinus,  so  that  scarcely  any  lumen  is  left  (fig.  176,  C).  Just  before  secretion, 
pr  when  these,  cells  are  quiescent,  Langley  has  shown  that  they  are  largo  and 
filled  with  numerous  granules,  which  obscure  the  presence  of  the  nucleus.  As 
secretion  takes  place,  these  granules  seem  to  be  used  up  or  discharged  into  the 
lumen;  at  least,  the  outer  part  of  each  cell  gradually  becomes  clear  and  more 
transparent,  and  this  condition  spreads  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  cell.] 

[In  the  mixed  or  muco-salivary  glands  {e.g.,  human  sub-maxillary)  some  of 
the  alveoli  are  mucous  and  others  serous  in  their  characters,  hut  the  latter  are 
always  far  more  numerous,  and  the  one  kind  of  acinus  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  other  kind  (fig.  180).] 

143.  HISTOLOGICAL  CHANGES  DUKING  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE 
SALIVARY  GLANDS. — [The  condition  of  physiological  activity  of  the  gland- 
cells  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  histological  characters  of  the  secretory  cells. 
Changes  in  serous  glands  have  been  carefully  studied  in  the  parotid  of  the  rabbit, 
but  the  appearances  vary  somewhat,  according  as  the  glands  are  examined  in  the 
fresh  condition  or  after  hardening  hi  various  reagents,  such  as  absolute  alcohol. 
When  the  gland  is  at  rest,  or  in  the  "resting  phase,"  sometimes  also  called  the 
"loaded"  or  "charged"  condition,  in  a  preparation  hardened  in  alcohol,  and 
stained  with  carmine,  the  cells  consist  of  a  pale,  almost  uncoloured  substance,  with 
a  few  fine  granules,  and  a  small  irregular,  red-stained,  shrivelled  nucleus  devoid  of 
a  nucleolus.  The  appearance  of  the  nucleus  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being 
shrivelled  by  the  action  of  the  hardening  reagent  (fig.  181,  A).] 


Fig.  181,  A.  Fig-  181,  K. 

Sections  of  a  "serous  "  gland,  stained  with  carmine.    The  parotid  of  a  rabbit,  fig.  181,  A,  at 
rest ;  fig.  181,  B,  after  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

[During  activity,  or  in  the  "active  phase,"  if  the  gland  be  caused  to  secrete 
by  stimulating  the  sympathetic,  all  parts  of  the  cells  undergo  a  change  (fig.  181, 
A,  B).  In  preparations  hardened  in  alcohol— (1)  the  cells  diminish  somewhat  in 
size  •  (2)  the  nuclei  are  no  longer  irregular,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  contour  and 
nucleoli ;  (3)  the  substance  of  the  cell  itself  is  turbid  owing  to  the  diminution 
of  the  clear  substance,  and  the  increase  of  the  granules,  especially  near  the 
nuclei;  (4)  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  cell  stains  more  deeply  with  carmme 

^ot^tXiug  the  changes  which  occur  in  a  living  serous  gland,  Langley  found 
that  the  substance  of  the  cells  of  the  parotid  is  pervaded  by  hue  granules,  which 
are  so  numerous  as  to  obscure  the  nucleus,  while  the  outlines  of  the  cells  are  indis- 
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tinct  No  lumen  is  visible  in  the  acini,  during  activity  the  granules  disappear 
from  the  outer  zone  of  the  cells,  the  cells  themselves  becoming  smaller  and  more 
distinct.  After  prolonged  secretion,  the  granules  largely  disappear  from  the  cell- 
substance  except  quite  near  the  inner  margin.  The  cells  are  smaller,  their  outlines 
more  distinct,  their  spherical  nuclei  apparent,  and  the  lumen  of  the  acini  is  wide 
and  distinct.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that,  during  rest,  granules  are  manufactured, 
which  disappear  during  the  activity  of  the  cells,  the  disappearance  taking  place 
from  without  inwards.    Similar  changes  occur  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  (§  168).] 

[.More  complex  changes  occur  in  the  mucous  glands,  such  as  the  sub-maxillary 
or  orbital  glands  of  the  dog  (Lavdovslcy).  The  appearances  vary  according  to  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  secretory  activity.  The  mucous  cells  at  rest  are 
large,  clear,  and  refractive,  containing  a  flattened  nucleus  (fig.  176,  C),  surrounded 
with  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm,  and  placed  near  the  basement  membrane. 
The  clear  substance  does  not  stain  with  carmine,  and  consists  of  mucigen  lying  in 
the  wide  spaces  of  an  intracellular  plexus  of  fibrils.  After  prolonged  secretion, 
produced,  it  may  be,  by  strong  and  continued  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  the 
mucous  cells  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  the  dog  undergo  a  great  change.  In 
such  a  condition  the  cells  are  spoken  of  as  "unloaded"  or  "discharged."]  The 
distended,  refractive,  and  "  mucous  cells,"  which  occur  in  the  quiescent  gland, 
and  which  do  not  stain  with  carmine,  appear  quite  different  after  the  gland  has  been 
in  a  state  of  activity.  They  are  represented  by  small  dark  protoplasmic  cells  devoid 
of  mucin  (fig.  176,  C).  These  cells  readily  stain  with  carmine,  whilst  their  nucleus 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  coloured  by  the  dye.  The  researches  of  R.  Heiclenhain 
(1868)  have  shed  much  light  on  the  secretory  activity  of  these  glands. 

[During  rest,  the  protoplasm  seems  to  manufacture  mucigen,  which  is  changed 
into  and  discharged  as  mucin  in  the  secretion,  when  the  gland  is  actively  secreting. 
Thus,  the  cells  become  smaller,  but  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  seems  to  increase, 
new  mucigen  is  manufactured  during  rest,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.] 

The  change  may  be  produced  in  two  ways.  Either  it  is  due  to  the  "mucous  cells"  during 
secretion  becoming  broken  up,  so  that  they  yield  their  mucin  directly  to  the  saliva  ;  in  saliva 
rich  in  mucin,  small  microscopic  pieces  of  mucin  are  found,  and  sometimes  mucous  cells  them- 
selves are  present.  Or,  we  must  assume  that  the  mucous  cells  simply  eliminate  the  mucin  from 
their  bodies  (Ewald,  Stohr) ;  while  after  a  period  of  rest,  new  mucin  is  formed.  According  to 
this  view,  the  dark  granular  cells  of  the  glands,  after  active  secretion,  are  simply  mucous  cells, 
which  have  given  out  their  mucin.  If  we  assume,  with  Heidenhain,  that  the  mucous  cells 
break  up,  then  these  granular  non-mucous  cells  must  be  regarded  as  new  formations  produced 
by  the  proliferation  and  growth  of  the  composite  marginal  cells,  i.e.,  the  crescents,  or  half- 
moons  of  Gianuzzi. 

144.  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. — The  nerves  are  for  the 
most  part  medullated,  and  enter  at  the  hilum  of  the  gland,  where  they  form  a 
rich  plexus  provided  with  ganglia  between  the  lobules.  [There  are  no  ganglia  in 
the  parotid  gland  (Klein).] 

All  the  salivary  glands  are  supplied  by  branches  from  two  different  nerves— from 
the  sympathetic  and  from  a  cranial  nerve. 

1.  The  sympathetic  nerve  gives  branches  (a)  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  the  sub- 
ungual glands,  derived  from  the  plexus  on  the  external  maxillary  artery  :  (b)  to 
the  parotid  gland  from  the  carotid  plexus  (fig.  182).  [These  nerve-fibres  reach  the 
gland  along  the  arteries  of  the  gland,  and  are  for  the  most  part  non-medullated 
aerve-fibres.  They  can  be  traced  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  and  from 
thence  through  the  cervical  sympathetic  into  the  cord.] 

2.  The  facial  nerve  gives  branches  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  glands 

m    TTh  AVhf  af  TPani6S  the  ^  k-ch  of  tSS 
<a!J  ZI  IT     f10^  consists  of  fine  medullated  fibres,  but  as  they  enter  the 
gland  the  fibresbecome  non-medullated.]     The  branches  to  the  parotid  arise 
from  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pliaryngeal  nerve  (dog).    Tlu^ynq  ni 
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plexus  sends  fibres  to  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  with  it  these  fibres 
nm  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pyramid  in  the  temporal  bone,  emerging  from 
the  skull  through  a  fissure  between  the  petrous  and  -rent  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  then  joining  the  otic  ganglion.  This  ganglion  scuds  branches  to  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  (itself  derived  from  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus),  which,  as 
it  passes  upwards  to  the  temporal  region  under  cover  of  the  parotid,  gives  branches 
to  this  gland. 

The  sub-maxillary  ganglion,  which  gives  branches  to  the  sub-maxillary  and 


Lingual. 


182. 

Scheme  of  the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands.  P.,  pons  ;  M.O.,  medulla  oblongata  ;  J.N.,  nerve 
of  Jacobson ;  0.,  S.M.,  I.M.,  ophthalmic,  superior,  and  inferior  maxillary  divisions  of  fifth 
nerve,  V.  ;  VII.,  seventh  nerve  ;  S.s.p.,  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  Vag.,  vagus  ; 
Sym.,  sympathetic  ;  O.G.,  otic,  and  S.G.,  sub-maxillary  ganglia  ;  P.,  S.,  and  S.L.,  parotid, 
sub-maxillary,  and  sub-lingual  glands  ;  T.,  tongue. 

sub-lingual  glands,  receives  fibres  from  the  tympanico-lingual  nerve  (chorda 
tympani)  as  well  as  sympathetic  fibres  from  the  plexus  on  the  external  maxillary 
artery. 

Termination  of  the  Nerve-Fibres. — With  regard  to  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
these  nerves  we  can  distinguish  (1)  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  give  branches 
to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  (2)  the  secretory  nerves  proper. 

Pfliiger  states,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  (re)  medullated  nerve-fibres  penetrate  the  acini; 
"the  sheath  of  Schwann  unites  with  the  membrana  propria  of  the  acinus;  the  medullated  fibre 
—still  medullated— passes  between  the  secretory  cells,  where  it  divides  and  becomes  non- 
medullated,  and  its  axial  cylinder  terminates  in  connection  with  the  nucleus  of  a  secretory  cell. 
[This,  however,  is  not  proved]  (fig.  176,  F).  (b)  According  to  Pfliiger,  some  of  the  nerve-fibres 
end  in  multipolar  ganglion  cells,  which  lie  outside  the  wall  of  the  acinus,  and  these  cells  send 
branches  to  the  secretory  cells  of  the  acini.  [These  cells  probably  correspond  to  the  branched 
cells  of  the  basket-shaped  structure.]  (c)  Again,  he  describes  medullated  fibres  which  enter  the 
attached  end  of  the  cylindrical  epithelium  lining  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  (E).  Pfliiger 
thinks  that  those  fibres  entering  the  acini  directly  are  cerebral,  while  those  with  ganglia  in 
their  course  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system,  [(d)  The  direct  termination  of  nerve- 
fibres  has  been  observed  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  cockroach  by  Kupfter.] 

145.  ACTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  ON  THE  SECRETION  OF 
SALIVA— A.    Sub-maxillary  Gland.— Stimulation  of  the  facial  nerve  at  its 

origin  causes  a  profuse  secretion  of  a  thin  watery  saliva,  which  contains  a  very 
small  amount  of  specific  constituents.  Simultaneously  with  the  act  of  secretion, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  glands  dilate,  and  the  capillaries  are  so  distended  that  the 
pulsatile  movement  in  the  arteries  is  propagated  into  the  veins.  [Owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  the  pulse-wave  is  propagated  through  the  capil- 
laries into  the  veins,  so  that  there  is  a  venous  pulse,  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
veins  in  jets,  p.  135.]    Nearly  four  times  as  much  blood  flows  out  of  the  veins,  the 
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blood  being  of  a  bright  reel  colour,  and  containing  one-third  more  0  than  the 
venous  blood  of  the  non-stimulated  gland.  Notwithstanding  this  relatively  high 
percentage  of  0,  the  secreting  gland  uses  more  0  than  the  passive  gland  (§131,  1). 

[I.  Stimulation  of  Chorda  Tympani. — If  a  cannula  be  placed  in  Wharton's  duct, 
e.g.,  in  a  dog,  and  the  ohorda  tympani  be  divided,  no  secretion  flows  from  the 
cannula.  On  stimulating  the  peripheral  end  of  the  chorda  tympani  with  an  inter- 
rupted current  of  electricity,  the  same  results — copious  secretion  of  saliva  and 
vascular  dilatation,  with  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  gland — occur  as 
when  the  origin  of  the  seventh  nerve  itself  is  stimulated. — The  watery  saliva  is 
called  chorda  saliva.  Thus  two  effects  are  produced  simultaneously,  viz.,  vascular 
dilatation  and  secretion  of  saliva.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  is  brought  about  by 
the  independent  action  of  special  nerve-fibres,  so  that  two  functionally  different 
kinds  of  nerve-fibres  occur  in  the  facial  nerve  and  chorda — (1)  vaso-dilator  fibres 
(fig.  183),  and  (2)  true  secretory  fibres.  The  methods  by  which  the  existence  of 
these  nerve-fibres  is  proved  are  described  on  p.  248]. 
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Scheme  of  the  secretory  and  vaso-constrictor  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  vaso-dilator 
and  secretory  nerves  of  the  chorda  passing  to  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

♦MA  SJ™ulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  causes  a  scanty  amount  of  a  very 
thick,  sticky,  opaque  mucous  secretion,  in  which  the  specific  salivary  constituent, 
muan,  and  the  salivary  corpuscles  are  very  abundant.    [It  contains  a* 
0  morphological  elements  chiefly  pale  glutinous-looking  masses,  probably  prXct 

traced,  so  that  the  blood  flows  more  slowly  from  the  vein,,  and  has  a  dark  bluish 

fibr^ar^^  nerve-fibres-(l)true  secretory 

[Electrical  Variations  durine  SecrpHnn     tu  *.   i  • 

glands  occur  during  secretion"? J ,  sWn^nlff  f  ^'f-  ln  *he  electromotive  properties  of 
the  8ame  is  true  of  the  sut i'ma i"arj  S  , &  Bradford  find  that 

stimulating  the  chorda  is  a  positil  Sin  ,  ?f  tlDu,  InS  ^cretion,  the  excitatory  change  on 
becoming  more  positive),  but i S freqUe itlv  foSo^  lCUrrent  of,reft  (the  hil»m  °f  gland 
latent  period  is  always  very  short  a\Zt  X  °    It   ^  *  ?°^,ld  P*?88  ol  °PPosite  siS"-    The^  V 
3   very  snort,  about  0  3/  .    Atropin  abolishes  the  chorda  variation.  On 
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stimulating  the  sympathetic,  the  excitatory  change  is  of  an  opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  chorda 
and  the  hiluin  becomes  less  positive,  so  that  there  is  a  negative,  variation.  It  requires  a  more 
powerful  stimulus,  is  less  in  amount,  and  its  latent  period  is  longer  (2"-4"),  while  atropin 
lessens  but  does  not  abolish  it.]  1 

Relation  to  Stimulus.— On  stimulating  the  cerebral  nerves,  at  first  with  a  weak  and  gradually 
with  a  stronger  stimulus,  there  is  a  gradual  development  of  the  secretion  in  which  the  solid 
constituents— occasionally  the  organic— are  increased  (Jlcidenhain).  If  a  strong  stimulus  be 
applied  lor  a  long  time,  the  secretion  diminishes,  becomes  watery,  and  is  poor  in  specific  con- 
stituents, especially  in  the  organic  elements,  which  are  more  affected  than  the  inorganic  (C 
Ludivig  and  Becker).  After  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  the  secretion  resembles 
the  chorda  saliva.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  chorda  and  sympathetic  saliva  are  not 
specifically  distinct,  biti  vary  only  in  degree.  On  continuing  the  stimulation  of  the  nerves  up  to 
a  certain  maximal  limit,  the  rapidity  of  secretion  becomes  greater,  and  the  percentage  of  salts 
also  increases  to  a  certain  maximum,  and  this  independently  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
glands.  The  percentage  of  organic  constituents  also  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  nervous 
stimulation,  but  not  on  this  alone,  as  it  is  essentially  contingent  upon  the  condition  of  the  gland 
lu-t. ire  the  secretion  took  place,  and  it  also  depends  upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
previous  secretory  activity.  Very  strong  stimulation  of  the  gland  leaves  an  "after  effect," 
which  predisposes  it  to  give  off  organic  constituents  into  the  secretion  (Heidcnluiin).  A  latent 
period  of  1'2  sec.  to  24  sec.  may  elapse  between  the  nerve-stimulation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
secretion. 

[Laugley  has  shown  that  in  the  cat  the  sympathetic  saliva  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  is  less 
viscid  than  the  chorda  saliva.] 

Relation  of  Secretion  to  Blood-Supply.— The  secretion  of  saliva  is  not  simply 
the  result  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  glands;  that  there  is  a  factor  independent 
of  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  vessels  is  shown  by  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  The  secretory  activity  of  the  glands  when  their  nerves  are  stimulated  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  have  been  ligatured. 

[If  the  head  of  a  rabbit  be  cut  off,  stimulation  of  the  seventh  nerve,  above  where  the  chorda 
leaves  it,  causes  a  flow  of  saliva,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
saliva  already  present  in  the  salivary  glands  is  forced  out  of  them.  Thus  we  may  have 
secretion  without  a  blood-stream.  The  saliva  is  really  secreted  from  the  lymph  (fig.  183) 
present  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  gland  (Ludivig).] 

2.  Atropin  and  daturin  abolish  the  activity  of  the  secretory  fibres  in  the  chorda 
tympani,  but  do  not  affect  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  (Heidenhain).  The  same  results 
occur  after  the  injection  of  acids  and  alkalies  into  the  excretory  duct  (Gianuzzi). 

[Action  of  Atropin. — The  vascular  dilatation  and  the  increased  flow  of  saliva 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  secretory  cells,  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani,  although  they  occur  simultaneously,  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  We  may  cause  vascular  dilatation  without  an  increased  flow  of  saliva, 
as  already  stated  (2).  If  atropin  be  given  to  an  animal,  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
produces  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  no  secretion  of  saliva.  Atropin 
paralyses  the  secretory  fibres,  but  not  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  (fig.  184).  The 
increased  supply  of  blood,  while  not  causing,  yet  favours  the'  act  of  secretion,  by 
placing  a  large  amount  of  pabulum  at  the  disposal  of  the  secretory  elements,  the 
cells.] 

3.  The  pressure  in  the  excretory  duct  of  the  salivary  gland — measured  by 
means  of  a  manometer  tied  in  it — may  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  pressure 
within  the  arteries  of  the  glands,  or  even  in  the  carotid  itself  (Ludivig).  The 
pressure  in  Wharton's  duct  may  reach  200  mm.  Hg  [while  the  pressure  within  the 
carotid,  i.e.,  the  blood-pressure,  may  be  only  120  mm.  Hg.J 

[Secretory  Pressure. — The  experiment  described  under  (3)  proves,  in  a  definite 
manner,  that  the  passage  of  the  water  from  the  blood-vessels,  or  at  least  from  the 
lymph  into  the  acini  of  the  gland,  cannot  be  due  to  the  blood-pressure;  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  a  mere  process  of  filtration,  such  as  perhaps  occurs  in  the  glomeruli  of 
the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  the  salivary  gland,  where  the  pressure  within  the 
gland  may  be  nearly  double  that  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  water  actually  moves 
from  the  lymph-spaces  against  very  great  resistance.    We  can  only  account  for 
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this  result  by  ascribing  it  to  the  seeretory  activity  of  the  gland-cells  themselves 
Whether  the  activities  of  the  gland-cells,  as  suggested  by  Heidenhain,  arc  governed 
directly  by  two  distinct  kinds  of  nerve-fibres,  a  set  of  sohd-secreting  nbres,  and  a 
set  of  water-secreting  fibres,  remains  to  be  proved.]  # 

All  these  facts  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  nerves  exercise  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  secretory  cells,  apart  from  their  action  on  the  blood-vessels. 

4  Just  as  in  the  case  of  muscles  and  nerves,  the  salivary  glands  become  fatigued  or  ex- 
hausted after  prolonged  action.  This  result  may  also  be  brought  about  by  injecting  acids  or 
alkalies  into  the  duct,  which  shows  that  the  secretory  activity  of  the  gland  is  independent  ot 
the  circulation  (Qianuzzi).  ,  . 

Extirpation  of  Salivary  Glands.— When  the  chorda  tympani  is  extirpated  on  one  side  111 
youn"  dogs,  the  sub-maxillary  gland  on  that  side  does  not  develop  so  much— its  weight  is  50 
per  cent,  less— while  the  mucous  cells  and  the  "  crescents  "  are  smaller  than  on  the  sound  side 
(Bufalini). 

During  secretion,  the  temperature  of  the  gland  rises  1-5°  C.  (Ludwig),  and  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  veins  is  often  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood.  [The  electro- 
motive changes  are  referred  to  at  p.  247.] 

[Results  of  Stimulation  of  glandular  nerves. — The  results  following  electrical 
or  other  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  glandular  nerve  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — ■ 

(1)  Vaso-motor  changes,  causing  alterations  in  the  blood-supply  and  blood- 
flow. 

(2)  Chemical  and  histological  changes  in  the  gland-cells  comiected  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  organic  and  possibly  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  saliva. 

(3)  Changes  by  which  water  is  secreted,  i.e.,  passes  through  the  basement 
membrane  and  gland-cells,  and  the  consequent  movement  of  the  fluid  through  the 
cells  and  ducts. 

(4)  Electrical  changes  (p.  247),  which  do  not  seem  to  be  associated  with  the 
vaso-motor  changes,  for  the  electrical  variations  are  readily  abolished  by  atropin, 
which  does  not  affect  the  vaso-motor  changes.] 

"Paralytic  Secretion  "  of  Saliva. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  continued  secre- 
tion of  a  thin  watery  saliva  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  which  occurs  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  section  of  the  cerebral  nerves  (chorda  of  the  seventh),  i.e., 
those  branches  of  them  that  go  to  this  gland,  whether  the  sympathetic  be 
divided  or  not  (CI.  Bernard).  It  increases  until  the  eighth  day,  after  which  it 
gradually  diminishes,  while  the  gland-tissue  degenerates.  The  injection  of  a 
small  quantity  of  curare  into  the  artery  of  the  gland  also  causes  it. 

[Heidenhain  showed  that  section  of  one  chorda  is  followed  by  a  continuous  secretion  of  saliva 
from  both  sub-maxillary  glands.  The  term  "paralytic  secretion"  is  applied  to  that  which 
takes  place  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  is  cut,  and  Langley  proposes  to  call  the  secretion  on 
the  opposite  side  the  antilytic.  Apnoea  (§  368)  stops  both  the  paralytic  and  antilytic 
secretion,  while  dyspncea  increases  the  flow  in  both  cases  ;  and  as  section  of  the  sympathetic 
fibres  to  the  gland  (where  the  chorda  is  cut)  arrests  the  paralytic  secretion  excited  by  dyspncea 
it  is  evident  that  both  the  paralytic  secretion  and  the  secretion  following  dyspncea  are  caused 
by  stimuli  travel hng  down  the  sympathetic  fibres.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  paralytic  secretion 
the  cause  is  in  the  gland  itself,  for  it  goes  on  even  if  all  the  nerves  passing  to  the  eland  be 
divided  and  is  probably  due  to  a  local  nerve-centre.  In  this  stage  the  secretion  is  aiTested  by 
a  large  dose  of  chloroform  The  paralytic  secretion,  in  the  first  stage,  may  be  owing  to  a  venous 
condition  of  the  blood  acting  on  a  central  secretory  centre  whose  excitability  is  increased  ;  and 

11  the  latter  stages  probably  on  local  nerve-centres  within  the  gland.    The  fibres  of  the  chorda 
in  the  eat  are  only  partially  degenerated  thirteen  days  after  section  (Lanqley)A 
alSw™?  1Chanee8--V\th«gland  during  paralytic  secretion,  the  gland-cells  of  the 

™( ser0U8'  TlC0US>  a"d  demilunes)  diminish  in  size,  and  show  the  typical  "resting" 
appearance,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  normal  resting  gland  (Langley).] 

B.  Sub-Lingual  Gland  -Very  probably  the  same  general  relations  obtain  as 
in  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

C.  Parotid  Gland.— In  the  dog,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  alone  causes  no 
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secretion ;  it  occurs  when  the  glossopharyngeal  branch  to  the  parotid  is  simul- 
taneously excited.  This  branch  may  be  reached  within  the  tympanum  in  the 
tympanic  plexus.  A  thick  secretion  containing  much  organic  matter  is  thereby 
obtained.  Stimulation  of  the  cerebral  branch  alone  yields  a  clear  thin  watery 
secretion,  containing  a  very  small  amount  of  organic  substances,  hut  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  salts  of  the  saliva. 

[Stimulation  of  Jacobson's  Nerve  (Parotid  of  Dog) — 

Total  Solids.  Salts.         Organic  Matter, 

Y\  ithout  sympathetic,       ....       0*55%  0-31  0*24 

With  sympathetic,  2'42%  0-36  2'06] 

The  following  table  shows  the  nerves  of  the  parotid  gland  : — 

f  Cerebral.   Vaso  dilators  =  glossopharyngeal. 


Vaso-motor  nerves 


\  Sympathetic.   Vaso-constrictors  =  sympathetic. 


Mucous  Membrane 


Secretory  nerves       j  Cerebral  {  cEo-phary ngeal }  =  small  superficial  petrosal. 
(  Sympathetic  =  sympathetic] 
The  parotid  atrophies  alter  destruction  of  the  tympanic  plexus  (Bradford). 

Reflex  Secretion  of  Saliva. — [If  a  cannula  be  placed  in  Wharton's  duct,  e.r/., 
in  a  dog,  during  fasting,  little  or  no  saliva  will  flow  out,  but  on  applying  a  sapid 
substance  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  the  tongue,  there  is  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided,  secretion  still  takes  place 
when  the  mouth  is  stimulated,  but  if  the  chorda  tympani  be  cut,  secretion  no 
longer  takes  place.  Hence,  the  secretion  is  due  to  a  reflex  act ;  in  this  case,  the 
lingual  is  the  afferent,  and  the  chorda  the  efferent  nerve  carrying  impulses  from  a 
centre  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  184).]    In  the  intact  body,  the 

secretion  of  saliva  occurs  through  a 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  nerves  con- 
cerned, whereby,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  secretion  is  always  watery 
(chorda  or  facial  saliva).  The  centri- 
petal or  afferent  nerve-fibres  con- 
cerned are  : — (1)  The  nerves  of  taste. 
(2)  The  sensory  branches  of  the  tri- 
geminus of  the  entire  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  the  glosso  -  pharyngeal 
(which  appear  to  be  capable  of  being- 
stimulated  by  mechanical  stimuli, 
pressure,  tension,  displacement).  The 
movements  of  mastication  also  cause  a 
secretion  of  saliva.  Pfliiger  found  that 
one-third  more  saliva  was  secreted  on 
the  side  where  mastication  took  place  ; 
and  CI.  Bernard  observed  that  the 
(3)  The  nerves  of  smell, 


Nerve 
Centre. 


Duct  of  Gland. 


Secreting 
cells. 


Vaso-dilator 
Nerve 


Bloodvessels: 
of  Gland. 


Fig.  184. 


Diagram  of  a  salivary  gland, 
secretion  ceased  in  horses  during  the  act  of  drinking 


A  rush  of 


excited  by  certain  odours.    (4)  The  gastric  branches  of  the 
saliva  into  the  mouth  usually  precedes  the  act  of  vomiting  (§  158). 

(5)  The  stimulation  of  distant  sensory  nerves,  e.g.,  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic— certainly 
through  a  complicated  reflex  mechanism— causes  a  secretion  of  saliva  (Owsjannikow  tmd 
Tschkrjcw).  Stimulation  of  the  conjunctiva,  e.g.,  by  applying  an  irritating  fluid  to  the  eye  of 
carnivorous  animals,  causes  a  reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (Asehenbrandt).  Perhaps  the  secretion 
of  saliva  which  sometimes  occurs  during  pregnancy  is  caused  in  a  similar  reflex  manner. 

(6)  The  movements  of  mastication  excite  secretion,  but  although,  during  the  act  of  rumina- 
tion this  is  the  case  in  ruminants,  in  whom  the  process  of  mastication  is  very  thorough,  there 
is  no  secretion  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  although  the  parotid  secretes  (Cohn,  Ellenh  rg<  r 
and  Hofmcistcr). 
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The  reflex  centre  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the 
origin  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  cranial  nerves.  The  centre  for  the  sympathetic 
fibres  is  also  placed  here.  This  region  is  connected  by  nerve-fibres  with  the  cere- 
brum;  hence  the  thought  of  a  savoury  morsel,  sometimes,  when  one  is  hungry, 
c  auses  a  rapid  secretion  of  a  thin  watery  fluid-[or,  as  we  say,  "  makes  the  mouth 
water  "1  If  the  centre  he  stimulated  directly  by  a  mechanical  stimulus  (puncture), 
salivation  occurs,  while  asphyxia-has  the  same  effect.  The  reflex  secretion  of  saliva 
may  be  inhibited  hy  stimulation  of  certain  sensory  nerves,  e.g.,  by  pulling  out  a  loop 
of  the  intestine.  Stimulation  of  the  cortex. cerebri  of  a  dog,  near  the  sulcus  cruciatus, 
is  often  followed  by  secretion  of  saliva.  Disease  of  the  brain  m  man  sometimes 
causes  a  secretion  of  saliva,  owing  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  intracranial 

centre.  -    .  * 

So  long  as  there  is  no  stimulation  of  the  nerves,  there  is  no  secretion  ot  saliva, 
as  in  sleep.  Immediately  after  the  section  of  all  nerves,  secretion  stops,  for  a  tune 
at  least. 

Pathological  Conditions  and  Poisons.— Certain  affections,  as  inflammation  of  the  month, 
neuralgia ;  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  affections  of  the  gums,  due  to  teething  or  the 
prolonged  administration  of  mercury,  often  produce  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva  or  ptyalism. 
Certain  poisons  cause  the  same  effect  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves,  as  Calabar  bean  (physo- 
stigmin), digitalin,  and  especially  pilocarpin.  Many  poisons,  especially  the  narcotics— above 
all  atropin— paralyse  the  secretory  nerves,  so  that  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  secretion  and  tb.3 
mouth  becomes  dry  ;  while  the  administration  of  muscarin  in  this  condition  causes  secretion. 
Pilocarpin  acts  on  the  chorda  tympani,  causing  a  profuse  secretion,  and  if  atropin  be  given,  ths 
secretion  is  again  arrested.  Conversely,  if  the  secretion  be  arrested  by  atropin,  it  may  be 
restored  by  the  notion  of  pilocarpin  or  physostigmin.  Nicotin,  in  small  doses,  excites  the  secre- 
tory nerves,  b\it  in  large  doses  paralyses  them.  Daturin,  cicutin,  and  iodide  of  a±thylstrychnin, 
paralyse  the  chorda.  The  saliva  is  diminished  in  amount  in  man,  in  cases  of  imralysis  of  the 
facial  or  sympathetic  nerves,  as  is  observed  in  unilateral  paralysis  of  these  nerves. 

[Sialogogues  are  those  drugs  which  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva.  Some  are  topical,  and 
take  effect  wliea  applied  to  the  month.  They  excite  secretion  reflexly  by  acting  on  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  mouth.  They  include  acids,  and  various  pungent  bodies,  such  as  mustard,  ginger, 
pyrethrum,  tobacco,  ether,  and  chloroform  ;  but  they  do  not  all  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the  saliva  ;  others,  the  general  sialogogues,  cause  salivation  when  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  :  physostigmin,  nicotin,  pilocarpin,  muscarin.  The  drugs  named  act  after 
all  the  nerves  going  to  the  gland  are  divided,  so  that  they  stimulate  the  peripheral  ends  of  the 
nerves  in  the  glands.    The  first  two  also  excite  the  central  ends  of  the  secretory  nerves.] 

[Anti-sialics  are  those  substances  which  diminish  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  they  may  take 
effect  upon  any  part  of  the  reflex  arc,  i.e.,  on  the  mouth,  the  afferent  nerves,  the  nerve-centre 
and  afferent  nerves,  or  upon  the  blood-stream  through  the  glands,  or  in  the  glands  themselves. 
Opium  and  morphia  affect  the  centre,  large  doses  of  physostigmin  affect  the  blood-supply,  but 
atropin  is  the  most  powerful  of  all,  as  it  paralyses  the  terminations  of  the  secretory  nerves  in 
the  glands,  e.g.,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  even  the  sympathetic  in  the  cat  (but  not  in  the  dog).] 

[Excretion  by  the  saliva. — JBome  drugs  are  excreted  by  tho  saliva.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  by  the  salivary  glands,  and  so  also  is  iodide  of  iron.] 

Theory  of  Salivary  Secretion.— Heidenhain  has  recently  formulated  the  following  theory 
regarding  the  secretion  of  saliva  : — "During  the  passive  or  quiescent  condition  of  the  gland, 
the  organic  materials  of  the  secretion  are  formed  from  and  by  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  secretory  cells.  A  quiescent  cell,  which  has  been  inactive  for  some  time,  therefore  contains 
little  protoplasm,  and  a  large  amount  of  these  secretory  substances.  In  an  actively  secreting 
gland,  there  are  two  processes  occurring  together,  but  independent  of  each  other,  and  regulated 
by  two  different  classes  of  nerve-fibres  ;  secretory  fibres  cause  the  act  of  secretion,  while  trophic 
fibres  cause  chemical  processes  within  the  cells,  partly  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  secretion,  and  partly  in  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm.  According  to  the 
number  of  both  kinds  of  fibres  present  in  a  nerve  passing  to  a  gland,  such  nerve  being  stimu- 
lated, the  secretion  takes  place  more  rapidly  (cerebral  nerve)  or  more  slowly  (sympathetic), 
while  the  secretion  contains  less  or  more  solid  constituents.  The  cerebral  nerves  contain  many 
secretory  fibres  and  few  trophic  fibres,  while  the  sympathetic  contain  more  trophic  but  few 
secretory  hbres.  The  rapidity  and  chemical  composition  of  the  secretion  vary  according  to  the 
strength  ot  the  stimulus.  During  continued  secretion,  the  supply  of  secretory  materials  in  the 
gland-cells  is  used  up  more  rapidly  than  it  is  replaced  by  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  ;  hence, 
the  amount  of  organic  constituents  diminishes,  and  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  cells  are 
altered.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the  cells  are  altered  also  by  the  increase  of  the  proto- 
plasm, which  takes  place  in  an  active  gland.    The  mucous  cells  disappear,  and  seem  to  be 
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dissolved  after  prolonged  secretion,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  other  cells  derived  from  the  pro- 
liferation ol  the  marginal  cells  (?).  The  energy  which  causes  the  current  of  fluid  depends  upon  the 
protoplasm  of  the  gland-cells." 

146.  THE  SALIVA  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  GLANDS. — (a)  Parotid  saliva 

(Steno's  duct) ;  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  during  fasting,  the  first  few  drops 
may  be  neutral  or  even  acid  on  account  of  free  C02 ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1003  to 
1004.  [It  does  not  contain  any  morphological  constituents.]  After  standing  it 
becomes  turbid,  and  deposits,  in  addition  to  albuminous  matter,  calcium  carbonate, 
which  is  present  in  the  fresh  saliva  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate.  It  contains  small 
quantities  (more  abundant  in  the  horse)  of  a  globulin-like  body,  and  never  seems 
to  be  without  CNKS,  i.e.,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  (or  sodium), — which,  how- 
ever, is  absent  in  the  sheep  and  dog. 

[The  sulphocyanide  gives  a  dark  red  colour  (ferric  sulphocyanide)  with  ferric  chloride,  and  the 
colour  is  discharged  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  meconic  acid,  which 
gives  a  similar  colour-reaction.]  It  also  reduces  iodic  acid  when  added  to  saliva,  causing  a 
yellow  colour  from  the  liberation  of  iodine,  which  may  be  detected  at  once  by  starch  (Solera). 

Amongst  the  organic  substances  the  most  important  are  ptyalin,  a  small  amount 

of  urea,  and  traces  of  a  volatile  acid.    Mucin  is  absent,  hence  the  parotid  saliva  is 

not  sticky,  and  can  readily  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.    It  con  tarns  1  "5 

to  1*6  per  cent,  of  solids  in  man,  of  which  0-3  to  l'O  per  cent,  is  inorganic  [It 

does  not  contain  any  morphological  elements.    Its  diastatic  action  is  more  powerful 

in  man  than  that  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  or  of  mixed  saliva.    Parotid  saliva 

is  powerfully  diastatic  in  the  rodents  (guinea-pig,  rat,  mouse,  rabbit) ;  it  is  less 

active  in  ruminants,  and  it  is  said  to  be  inactive  in  the  sheep.    It  is  almost  inactive 

in  the  dog  and  cat.] 

Of  the  inorganic  constituents — the  most  abundant  are  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  ;  then 
potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  carbonates,  some  phosphates,  and  a  trace  of  an  alkaline 
sulphate. 

Salivary  calculi  are  formed  in  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  owing  to  the  deposition  of 
lime-salts,  and  they  contain  only  traces  of  the  other  salivary  constituents  ;  in  the  same  way  is 
formed  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  which  contains  many  threads  of  leptothrix,  and  the  remains  of 
low  organisms  which  live  in  decomposing  saliva  in  carious  cavities  and  between  the  teeth. 

Method  of  obtaining  saliva. — In  order  to  obtain  the  saliva  from  the  individual  glands,  a  thin 
metallic  tube  or  cannula  is  introduced  into  the  corresponding  duct.  On  making  masticatory 
movements,  or  on  stimulating  the  tongue  with  sapid  substances,  there  is  a  reflex  secretion  of 
saliva  which  flows  out  by  the  tube. 

(b)  Sub-maxillary  saliva  is  obtained  by  placing  a  cannula  in  Wharton's  duct ; 
it  is  alkaline,  and  may  be  strongly  so.  After  standing  for  a  time,  fine  crystals  of 
calcium  carbonate  are  deposited,  as  also  an  amorphous  albuminous  body.  It  always 
contains  mucin  (which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid)  ;  hence,  it  is  usually  some- 
what stringy  and  viscid.  It  contains  ptyalin,  but  in  less  amount  than  in  parotid 
saliva  ;  and,  according  to  Oehl,  only  0-0036  per  cent,  of  potassium  sulphocyanide. 
Chemical  Composition.— Sub-maxillary  saliva  (dog) : 

Water,        .        991-45  per  1000. 

Organic  Matter,      2 -89  „ 

t         •  ™  **        p-  no  j  4-50  NaCl  and  CaCI2. 

Inorganic  Matter,    5-bb  j  vu  CaCOg,  Calcium  and  Magnesium  phosphates. 

Mixed  Saliva                Parotid  Submaxillary 

(Human)                    (Human)  J,,8', 

(Jacubowitsch) .  (poppe-SeyUr).  (Herter) . 

[Water,                                                99-51                   99-82  99-44 

Solids,  0  49                    0-68  (H56 


Soluble  organic  bodies  (ptyalin),  .  0.13  |  0-34  j  0  066 

Epithelium,  mucin,    .  o-To^  0"34  043 

Inorganic  salts,         .  n£t£  n-OS 

Potatsic  sulphocyanide,     .      .  •  JJgg  0  03  "j 

To tassic  and  sodic  chlorides,      .  0  u°4 
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Gases  — Pfliiger  found  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  saliva  contained  0"6  0  ;  647  CCX, 
(part  could  be  pumped  out,  and  part  required  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid)  ;  0'8  N ;  or,  m 
100  vol.  "as,  0-91  O  ;  97'88  CO, ;  1*21  N.  [It  therefore  contains  much  more  C02  than  venous 
blood.  Kid'z  obtained  from  lOO'c.c.  of  human  saliva  7  c.c.  of  gas— 0  =  1  c.c,  N-2-5  c.c.  and 
CO.,  =  3*5  c.c.    Besides  this  there  is  40—60  c.c.  of  fixed  C02  in  the  form  of  carbonates.] 

(c)  Sub-lingual  saliva  is  obtained  by  placing  a  very  fine  cannula  in  the  ductus 
Rivinianus ;  it  is  strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  very  sticky  and  viscid,  contains 
much  mucin,  numerous  salivary  corpuscles,  and  sonic  potassium  sulphocyanide. 

147.  THE  MIXED  SALIVA  IN  THE  MOUTH.— The  mixed  saliva  in  the 

mouth  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  from  the  salivary,  mucous  and  other  glands  of 
the  mouth. 

(1)  Physical  Characters. — It  is  an  opalescent,  tasteless,  odourless,  slightly 
glairy  fluid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1004  to  1009,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  [due 
to  alkaline  bicarbonates  and  phosphates].  The  amount  secreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  =  200  to  .1500  grams  (7  to  50  oz.);  according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt, 
however,  =  1000  to  2000  grams.    The  solid  constituents  =  5-8  per  1000. 

Composition. — The  solids  are: — Epithelium  and  mucus,  2*2;  ptyalin  and  albumin,  1*4; 
salts,  2-2  ;  potassium  sulphocyanide,  0-04  per  1000.  The  ash  contains  chiefly  potash,  phosphoric- 
acid,  and  chlorine  (HammcrbacJicr). 

Decomposition-products  of  epithelium  ,  salivary  corpuscles,  or  the  remains  of  food,  may  render 
it  acid  temporarily,  as  after  long  fasting,  and  after  much  speaking ;  the  reaction  is  acid  in 
some  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  in  fever,  owing  to  the  stagnation  and  insufficient  secretion. 

(2)  Microscopic  Constituents. — (a)  The  salivary  corpuscles  are  slightly  larger 
than  the  white  blood-corpuscles  (8  to  1 1  /x),  and  are  nucleated  protoplasmic  globvdar 
cells  without  an  envelope  (fig.  185).  "While  the  corpuscles  are  living,  the  particles 
in  their  interior  exhibit  molecular  or 

Brownian  movement.  The  dark  gran- 
ules lying  in  the  protoplasm  are  thrown 
into  a  trembling  movement,  from  the 
motion  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
suspended.  This  dancing  motion  stops 
when  the  cell  dies. 

[The  Brownian  movements  of  these  suspended 
granules  are  purely  physical,  and  are  exhibited 
by  all  fine  microscopic  particles  suspended  in  a 
limpid  fluid,  e.g.,  gamboge  rubbed  up  in  water, 
particles  of  carmine,  charcoal,  &c] 

(b)  Pavement  epithelial  cells  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  ; 
they  are  very  abundant  in  catarrh  of  the  mouth 
(fig.  185). 

(c)  Living  organisms,  which  live  and  thrive 
in  the  cavities  of  teeth,  nourished  by  the  re- 
mains of  food.  Amongst  these  are  Leptothrix 
buccalis  (figs.  .171,  185)  and  small  bacteria-like  organisms. 

into  the  canals  of  the  dentine,  and  produce  dental  caries.  [Miller  has  found  twenty-five 
varieties  of  micro-organisms,  including  cocci  (Iodococcus  vaginatns),  bacteria  (Bacillus  buccalis 
inaxmnis)  vibrios,  spirilla .(Spirillum  sputigenum),  and  spirochete  (Spiroclueta  dentium), 
eight  of  them  present  in  the  stomach  and  twelve  in  the  intestines.  The  Zooglea  form  of 
Leptothnx  forms  the  yellow  scum  on  the  teeth.]  0 

(3)  Chemical  Properties.— (a)  Organic  Constituents.— Seru^albumin  is  preci- 
pitated by  heat  and  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  In  saliva,  mixed  with  much  water 
and  shaken  up  with  C02,  a  globulin-like  body  is  precipitated;  mucin  occurs  „, 
small  amount  Amongst  the  extractives,  the  most  important  is  ptyalin  ;  fats  and 
urea  occur  only  m  traces.  In  twenty-four  hours  130  milligrams  of  potassium  or 
sodium  sulphocyanide  are  secreted. 

[Mucin  makes  saliva  viscid.    It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  but  if  much  NaCl  be  added  an 
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Microscopic  characters  of  mixed  saliva  and 
the  buccal  secretion,  a,  epithelial  cells  ;  b, 
salivary  corpuscles  ;  c,  fat  droplets  ;  d,  leu- 
cocytes ;  e,  spirochete  buccalis  ;  /,  comma 
bacillus  of  the  mouth  ;  g,  Leptothrix  buc- 
calis ;  h,  i,  k  different  forms  of  fungi. 

The  threads  of  the  leptothrix  penetrate 
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P=dl^L^  body,  but  it  can  be  sp,it  up  into  a  I 

(6)  Inorganic  Constituents.-Soditun  ami  potassium  chlorides,  potassium 
sulphate,  alkahne  and  earthy  phosphates,  ferric  phosphate. 

Aoc-ording  to  Schonbein,  the  saliva  contains  traces  of  'nitrites  (detected  by  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  ami  diamido-benzol  to  dilute  saliva),  which  give  a  yellow  colou/((S.8  Tl  e 
are  also  traces  of  ammonia  (Briicke).  Kvrun}.  mere 

Abnormal  Constituents. -In  diabetes  mellitus,  lactic  acid,  derived  from  a  further  decomposi- 

g^pe:s;iSaif'  ls  \Td--  lt  d!Sf lveS  the  limo  iu  the  teeth>  Sivi»g  rise  *°  tabetic  dental 
canes.  Frenchs  found  eucm,  and  Vulpian  increase  of  albumin  in  albuminuria.  Of  foreign 
substances  taken  into  the  body,  the  following  appear  in  the  saliva  :-Mercury,  potassium, 
iodine,  and  bromine.  1  00'uu,> 

Saliva  of  New-Born  Children.— In  new-born  children,  the  parotid  alone 
contains  ptyalin.  The  diastatic  ferment  seems  to  be  developed  in  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  and  pancreas,  at  the  earliest,  after  two  months.  Hence,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  give  starchy  food  to  infants.  ]STo  ptyalin  has  been  found  in  the  saliva  of  infants 
suffering  from  thrush  (Oidium  albicans— Zweifel).  The  diastatic  action  of  saliva 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suckling,  feeding  as  it  does  upon  milk.  The 
mouth  during  the  first  two  months  is  not  moist,  but  at  a  later  period  saliva 
is  copiously  secreted  (Korowin) ;  after  the  first  six  months  the  salivary  glands 
increase  considerably.  The  eruption  of  the  teeth— owing  to  the  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane — produces  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva. 

148.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTIONS  OF  SALIVA.— I.  Diastatic  Action.— The 

most  important  chemical  action  exerted  by  saliva  in  digestion  is  its  diastatic  or 
amylolytic  action  (Leuchs,  1831),  i.e.,  the  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrin 
and  some  form  of  sugar.  This  is  due  to  the  ptyalin— a  hydrolytic  ferment  or 
enzyme — which,  even  when  it  is  present  in  very  minute  quantity,  causes  starch 
to  take  up  water  and  become  soluble,  the  ferment  itself  undergoing  no  essential 
change  in  the  process.  [Ptyalin  belongs  to  the  group  of  unorganised  ferments 
(§  250,  9).  Like  all  other  ferments,  it  acts  only  within  a  certain  range  of  tempera- 
ture, being  most  active  about  40°  C.  Its  energy  is  permanently  destroyed  by 
boiling.    It  acts  best  in  a  slightly  alkaline  or  neutral  medium.] 

II.  Saliva  dissolves  those  substances  which  are  soluble  in  water ;  its  alkaline 
reaction  enables  it  to  dissolve  some  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in  water  alone, 
but  require  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

III.  Saliva  moistens  dry  food  and  aids  mastication  and  the  formation  of  the 
"  bolus,"  while  by  its  mucin  it  helps  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  mucin  being  given 
off  unchanged  in  the  faeces.    The  ultimate  fate  of  ptyalin  is  unknown. 

[IV.  Saliva  also  aids  articulation,  and  according  to  Liebig  it  carries  down  into 
the  stomach  small  quantities  of  0.] 

[V.  It  is  necessary  to  the  sense  of  taste  to  dissolve  sapid  substances,  and  bring 
them  into  relation  with  the  end-organs  of  the  nerves  of  taste.]  _  /7~*s~j!a**. 

Saliva  has  no  action  on  proteids  or  on  fats.^&  da^cnf"^ raf4.f>&»ty«~* 

The  presence  of  a  peptone-forming  ferment  has  rec  afifly  b  een  detectedfin  Saliva  {EilfnciY 
Munk,  Kiihnc).    [Perfectly  healthy  human  saliva  has  no  poisonous  properties.] 

[Action  of  Saliva  on  Starch. — Starch-grains  consist  of  granulose  or  starch 
enclosed  by  coats  of  cellulose.  Starch-grains,  e.g.,  of  the  potato,  consist  of  oval 
microscopic  granules  with  concentric  markings  arranged  in  a  lob-sided  maimer 
around  an  eccentrically  placed  spot,  the  hilum  (fig.  186).  Cellulose  does  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  saliva,  so  that  saliva  acts  but  slowly  on  raw  unboded 
starch.  If  the  starch  be  boiled  so  as  to  swell  up  the  starch-grains,  and  rupture 
the  cellulose  envelopes,  the  amylolytic  action  takes  place  rapidly.  If  starch-paste 
or  starch-mucilage,  made,  by  boiling  starch  in  water,  be  acted  upon  by  saliva, 
especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  first  physical  change  observable  is 
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tw  Hmiefaction  of  the  paste,  the  mixture  becoming  more  fluid  and  transparent. 
Se  chaS         Place  in  a  fe'w  minutes.   When  the  action  is  continued,  nnportant 

^IkTSk  Musculus,  and  v.  Mering,  the  diastatic  ferment  of 
salWand L  of  the pancreas)  by  acting  upon  starch  or  glycogen,  forms  dextrin  and 
maSie  (both  soluble  inUer).  .  Several  closely  ^ied  vane^s  of  ^ton, 
distinguishable  by  their  colour-reactions  seem  to  be  produced  (BrucTce).  Erythro 
dextrin  is  formed  first,  it  gives  a  red  colour  with  iodine  j  then  a  reducmg 
dextrin-achroodextrin,  which  gives  no  colour-reaction  with  iodine.  The  sugar 
formed  by  the  action  of  ptyalin  upon  starch  is  maltose  (C12H22On  +  H20),  which 
is  distinguished  from 
grape-sugar  (C12H24012) 
by  containing  one  mole- 
cule less  of  water,  Avhich, 
however  it  holds  as  a 
molecule  of  water  of  hy- 
dration. [Maltose  also 
differs  from  grape-sugar 
in  its  greater  rotatory 
power  on  polarised  light, 
the  former  =  +  150°,  the 
latter  +  56°,  and  in  its 
smaller  power  of  reducing 
cupric  oxide,  the  ratio 
being  100  :  61.  Thus, 


Fig.  186. 
Grains  of  potato-starch  x  300. 


between  the  original  starch  and  the  final  product, 
maltose,  several  intermediate  bodies  are  formed.  The  starch  gives  a  blue  with 
iodine,  but  after  it  has  been  acted  on  for  a  time  it  gives  a  red  or  violet  colour, 
indicating  the  presence  of  erythrodextrin,  there  being  a  simultaneous  production 
of  sugar  ;  but  ultimately  no  colour  is  obtained  on  adding  iodine — achroodextrin, 
which  gives  no  colour  with  iodine, — and  maltose  being  formed.  The  presence  of 
the  maltose  is  easily  determined  by  testing  with  Fehling's  solution.] 

[Brown  and  Heron  suggest  that  the  final  result  of  the  transformation  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  equation — 

10(C12H20O10)  +  8H20  =  8(C12H22On)  +  2(C12H20O10) 

Soluble  starch.       Water.  Maltose.  Achroodextrin. 

The  ferment  slowly  changes  maltose  into  grape-sugar  or  dextrose.  This  result 
may  be  brought  about  much  more  rapidly  by  boiling  maltose  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.]  Achroodextrin  ultimately  passes  into  maltose,  and  this 
again  into  dextrose  ;  the  other  form  of  dextrin  does  not  seem  to  undergo  this  change 
(Seegen's  Dystropodextrin).  For  the  further  changes  that  maltose  undergoes  in 
the  intestine,  see  §  183,  II.  2. 

[Action  of  Acid  on  Starch. — Starch  may  be  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by 
boiling  it  with  a  dilute  acid,  e.g.,  HC1,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  this 
hydration  producing  an  acid  and  that  produced  by  a  ferment  like  ptyalin.  In  the 
former  case  the  sugar  produced  is  wholly  dextrose,  no  maltose  being  formed.] 

_  [The  formula  of  starch  is  usually  expressed  as  C6H]0OB,  but  the  researches  already  men- 
tioned,  find  those  of  Brown  and  Heron,  make  it  probable  that  it  is  more  complex,  which  we 
may  provisionally  represent  by  ?iCi2H20O]0.  According  to  Musculus  and  Meyer,  erythrodextrin 
is  a  mixture  of  dextrin  and  soluble  starch.] 

Preparation  of  Ptyalin.— (1)  Like  all  other  hydrolytic  ferments,  it  is  carried  down  with  any 
copious  precipitate  that  is  produced  in  the  fluid  which  contains  it,  and  it  can  be  isolated  from 
the  precipitate.  The  saliva  is  acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid,  lime-water  is  added  until  the 
reaction  becomes  alkaline,  when  a  precipitate  of  the  basic  calcium  phosphate  occurs,  which 
carries  tho  ptyalin  along  with  it.    This  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water, 
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which  dissolves  the  ptyalin,  and  from  its  watery  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a  white 
powder.    It  a  redissolved  in  water  and  repreoipitated  and  is  obtained  pure  (Cohnheim) 

2  Glycerin  or  v  Witt  ch  s  Method. -The  salivary  glands  [rat]  a  Jo  chopped  n'.laced  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  twcty-four  hoars,  taken  oat  and  dried,  and  afterwards  placed  in  glycerin 
tor  several  days,  which  extracts  the  ptyalin.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  glvcerin 
extract.  &  J 

(8)  William  Roberts  recommends  the  following  solutions  for  extracting  ferments  from  organ? 
which  contain  them  :-(l)  A  3  to  4  per  cent,  solution  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  boracic  acid  and  1 
part  borax.    (2)  Water,  with  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol.   (3)  1  part  chloroform  to  200  of  water 

Conditions  affecting  the  Diastatic  Action  of  Saliva,  (a)  The  diastatic  or  sugar-forming 
action  is  known  by  —(1)  The  disappearance  of  the  starch.  When  a  small  quantity -of  starch  is 
boiled  with  several  hundred  times  its  volume  of  water,  starch  mucilage  is  obtained  which 
strikes  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  If  to  a  small  quantity  of  this  starch  a  sufficient  amount  of 
saliva  be  added,  and  the  mixture  kept  for  some  time  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  blue 
colour  disappears.    (2)  The  presence  of  sugar  is  proved  directly  by  using  the  tests  for  sugar 

(6)  The  action  takes  place  more  slowly  in  the  cold  than  at  the  temperature  of  the  body— its 
action  is  enfeebled  at  55°  C,  and  destroyed  at  75°  C.  (Pasclmtin).  The  most  favourable 
temperature  is  35°  to  39°  C. 

(c)  The  ptyalin  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  changed  during  its  action,  but  ptyalin  which  has 
been  used  for  one  experiment  is  less  active  when  used  the  second  time  (Paschutin). 

Ptyalin  differs  from  diastase— the  ferment  in  germinating  grains— in  so  far  that  the  latter 
first  begins  to  act  at  +  66°  C.  Ptyalin  decomposes  salicin  into  saligenin  and  grape-sugar 
(Frerichs  and  Stadler). 

(d)  Saliva  acts  best  in  an  exactly  neutral  medium,  but  it  also  acts  in  an  alkaline^nd  even  in  a 
slightly  acid  fluid^  strong  acidity  prevents  its  action.  The  ptyalin  is  only  active  in  the  stomach 
when  the  acidity  is  due  to  organic  acids  (lactic  or  butyric),  and  not  when  free  hydrochloric  acid 
is  present  (van  de  Vclde).  In  both  cases,  however,  dextrin  is  formed.  Ptyalin  is  destroyed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  digestion  by  pepsin  (Chittenden  and  Griswold,  Langley).  Even  butyric 
and  lactic  acids  formed  from  grape  sugar  in  the  stomach  may  prevent  its  action  ;  but  if  "the 
acidity  be  neutralised,  the  action  is  resumed  (C'l.  Bernard). 

(c)  The  addition  of  common  salt,  ammonium  chloride,  or  sodium  sulphate  (4  per  cent,  solu- 
tion), increases  the  activity  of  the  ptyalin,  and  C02,  acetate  of  quinine,  strychnia,  morphia, 
curare,  0-025  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  have  the  same  effect. 

(/)  Much  alcohol  and  caustic  potash  destroy  the  ptyalin  :  long  exposure  to  the  air  weakens 
its  action,  sodium  carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate  delay  the  action  (Pfeiffcr).  Salicylic 
acid  and  much  atropin  arrest  the  formation  of  sugar. 

(g)  Ptyalin  acts  very  feebly  and  very  gradually  upon  raw  starch,  only  after  2  to  3  hours 
(Schiff) ;  while  upon  boiled  starch  it  acts  rapidly.  [!iellce  the  necessity  for  boiling  thoroughly 
all  starchy  foods.] 

(h)  The  various  kinds  of  starch  are  changed  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  amount  of 
cellulose  which  they  contain  ;  raw  potato  starch  after  2  to  3  hours,  raw  maize  starch  after  2  to 
3  minutes  (Hammarstcn) ;  wheat  starch  more  quickly  than  that  of  rice.  When  the  starches 
are  powdered  and  boiled,  they  are  changed  with  equal  rapidity. 

(i)  A  mixture  of  the  saliva  from  all  the  glands  is  more  active  than  the  saliva  from  any  single 
gland  (Jakubowitsch),  while  mucin  is  inactive. 

[(j)  The  action  of  ptyalin,  like  all  such  ferments,  is  hindered  by  the  products  of  its  own  action. 
As  the  sugar  accumulates,  the  action  of  the  ptyalin  is  slowed  or  arrested.  If  the  sugar  formed 
be  removed  the  ptyalin  again  acts  on  the  remainder  of  the  starch.] 

[Effect  of  Tea. — Tea  has  an  intensely  inhibitory  effect  on  salivary  digestion,  which  is  due  to 
the  large  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  the  tea-leaf.  Coffee  and  cocoa  have  only  a  slight 
effect  on  salivary  digestion.  The  only  way  to  mitigate  the  inhibitory  effect  of  tea  on  salivary 
digestion  is  "not  to  sip  the  beverage  with  the  meal,  but  to  eat  first  and  drink  afterwards" 
(Roberts).] 

149.  TESTS  FOR  SUGAR. — 1.  Trommer's  test  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  in 
alkaline  solutions,  sugar  acts  as  a  reducing  agent ;  in  this  case  a  metallic  oxide  is 
changed  into  a  suboxide.  To  the  fluid  to  be  investigated,  add  |  of  its  volume  of 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  (soda),  specific  gravity  1'25,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  weak 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  which  causes  at  first  a  bluish  precipitate,  consisting  oi 
hydrated  cupric  oxide,  but  it  is  redissolved,  giving  a  clear  blue  fluid,  if  sugar  be 
present.  Heat  the  upper  stratum  of  the  fluid,  and  a  yellow  or  red  ring  of  cuprous 
oxide  is  obtained,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  sugar  j  2CuO  -  0  =  Cu20. 

The  solution  of  hydrated  cupric  oxide  is  caused  by  other  organic  substances  ;  but  the  final 
stage,  or  the  production  of  cuprous  oxide,  is  obtained  only  with  certain  sugars-grape-,  fruit- 
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and  milk-  (but  not  cane-)  sugar.  Fluids  which  are  turbid  must  be  previously  filtered,  and  if 
they  are  highly  coloured,  they  must  be  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  ;  the  lead  acetate  is  after- 
wards removed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate  and  subsequent  liltration.  If  very  small 
quantities  of  sugar  are  present  along  with  compounds  of  ammonia,  a  yellow  colour  instead  ol  a 
yellow  precipitate  may  be  obtained.  In  doing  the  test,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
euprie  sulphate. 

[2.  Fehling's  Solution  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassio-tarfcrate  of  copper. 
Boil  a  small  quantity  of  the  deep-blue-coloured  Fehling's  solution  in  a  test-tube, 
ami  add  to  the  boiling  test  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  the  sugar. 
It'  sugar  lie  present,  the  copper  solution  is  reduced,  giving  a  yellow  or  reddish  pre- 
cipitate. The  reason  for  boiling  the  test  itself  is,  that  the  solution  is  apt  to 
decompose  when  kept  for  some  time,  when  it  is  precipitated  by  beat  alone.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  tests  for  the  presence  of  sugar.  In  Pavy's 
modification  of  this  test,  ammonia  is  used  instead  of  a  caustic  alkali  (§-267).] 

(3)  Bottger's  Test. — Alkaline  bismuth  oxide  solution  is  best  prepared,  according  toNylander, 
as  follows  : — 2  grins,  bismuth  subnitrate,  4  grms.  potassic  and  sodic  tartrate,  100  grms. 
caustic  soda  of  8  per  cent.  Add  1  c.c.  to  every  10  c.c.  of  the  fluid  to  be  investigated.  When 
boiled  for  several  minutes,  the  sugar  causes  the  reduction  and  deposits  a  black  precipitate  of 
metallic  bismuth.  [According  to  Salkowski  the  urine  of  a  person  taking  rhubarb  gives  the 
same  reaction  with  this  test.] 

(4)  Moore  and  Heller's  Test. — Caustic  potash  or  soda  is  added  until  the  mixture  is  strougly 
alkaline  ;  it  is  afterwards  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  a  yellow,  brown,  or  brownish-black  colora- 
tion is  obtained.  If  nitric  acid  be  added,  the  odour  of  burned  sugar  (caramel)  and  formic  acid 
is  obtained. 

(5)  Mulder  and  Neubauer's  Test.— A  solution  of  indigo-carmine,  rendered  alkaline  with  sodic 
carbonate,  is  added  to  the  sugar  solution  until  a  slight  bluish  colour  is  obtained.  When  the 
mixture  is  heated,  the  colour  passes  into  purple,  red,  and  yellow.  When  shaken  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  the  fluid  again  becomes  blue. 

Molisch's  Test.— To  5  c.cin.  of  the  fluid  add  2  drops  of  a  17  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution 
of  a-naphthol,  or  a  solution  of  thymol.  Add  1  to  2  c.cm.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
ami  shake  the  mixture.  The  presence  of  sugar  colours  the  a-naphthol  mixture  deep  violet, 
the  thymol  deep  red.  The  subsequent  addition  of  water  causes  a  precipitate  of  similar  colour, 
which  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Albumin,  casein,  and  peptone  give  the 
same  reaction  (Scegeu),  but  the  deposit  on  the  addition  of  water  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Other  tests,  including  the  Phenyl-hydrazin  test,  are  described  in  §  267. 

In  all  cases  where  albumin  is  present  it  must  be  removed— in  urine  by  acidulating  with  acetic 
acid  and  boiling  ;  in  blood,  by  adding  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  afterwards  filtering, 
while  the  a  cohol  is  expelled  by  heat.  [If  peptone  be  present  the  cuprous  oxide  may  not  be 
precipitated  on  boiling.  The  mixture  must  he  evaporated  down,  the  sugar  dissolved  out  by 
alcohol,  and  the  test  for  sugar  applied  to  a  watery  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract.] 

150.  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  SUGAR.-I.  By  Fermentation. -In  the  glass 
vessel  (fig  187,  a)  a  measured  quantity  (20  c.cm.)  of  the  fluid  (sugar)  is  placed  along  with  some 

yeast,  while  b  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  

whole  apparatus  is  then  weighed.  When  exposed  to  a  suffi- 
cient temperature  (10°  to  40°  C),  the  sugar  splits  into  2 
molecules  of  alcohol  and  2  of  carbon  dioxide, 

C„HlaOB  =  2(C2HB0)  +  2(CO,), 
Grapc-sugnr=  •>  alcohol  +  2  cnvlion  cfioxide; 
and  in  addition  there  are  formed  traces  of  glycerin  and  suc- 
cinic acid  The  CO,  escapes  from  b,  and  as  it  passes  through 
the  H2SO„  the  COa  yields  to  the  latter  its  water.  The 
apparatus  is  weighed  after  two  days,  when  the  reaction  is 
ended,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  is  calculated  from  the  loss  of 
weight  in  the  20  c.cm.  of  fluid.    100  parts  of  water-free 

Zflr  I  cr'ai'tS  C°2'  or  100  l)arts  °0-  correspond  to 
204  -54  parts  of  sugar. 


Fig.  187. 

Apparatus  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  sugar  by  fer- 
mentation. 


r^JT^-^i  sx^w&■^s5?,,  which  is  "rt  °f  such  a  streu°th  that  an  the 

(§  287).  centimnties  of  the  solution  is  reduced  by  0-05  grams  of  grape-sugar 

hiuoiL^  may  be  used  to  determine  the 

Sugar  rotates  L  ^S&ft  S  ^J^S^£l^.^ 
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ot  the  substance  present.    By  the  term  "specific  rotatory  power" 2  t     '  011,1 
rotation  which  is  produced  by  1  gr.n.  of  thcP  substance  Sofved  n  1  e  cm  of  wa bPS  °f 
examined  m  a  layer  1  decimetre  thick.    For  yellow  light  the  specific  vol^of^^t 

In  fig.  188  the  light  from  the  lamp  falls  upon  a  crystal  of  calc-spar.  Two  Nicol's  Driams  n,-. 
placed  at  v  and  s,  v  xs  movable  round  the  axis  of  vision,  while  s  is1  fixed     In  m  Sofefi"  double 


Tig.  188. 

Soleil-Ventzke's  polarisation  apparatus. 

plate  of  quartz  is  placed,  so  that  one-half  of  it  rotates  the  rav  of  polarised  light  as  much  to  the 
right  as  the  other  rotates  it  to  the  left.  In  n  the  field  of  vision  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  left- 
rotatory  quartz.  At  b  c  is  the  comjxnsator,  composed  of  two  right- rotatory  prisms  of  quartz, 
which  can  he  displaced  laterally  by  the  milled  head,  g,  so  that  the  polarised  light  passing 
through  the  apparatus  can  be  made  to  pass  through  a  thicker  or  thinner  layer  of  quartz.  When 
these  right-rotatory  prisms  are  placed  in  a  certain  position,  the  rotation  of  the  left-rotatory 
quartz  at  n  is  exactly  neutralised.  In  this  position  the  scale  on  the  compensator  has  its  nonius 
exactly  at  o,  and  both  halves  of  the  double  plate  at  m  appear  to  have  the  same  colour  to  the 
observer,  who  from  v  looks  through  the  telescope  placed  at  e.  Rotate  the  Nicol's  prism  at  r 
until  a  bright  rose-coloured  field  is  obtained.  In  this  position  the  telescope  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  vertical  line  bounding  the  two  halves  shall  be  distinctly  visible.  The  apparatus  is  now 
ready  for  use. 
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Fill  a  tube,  1  decimetre  in  length,  with  mine  containing  sugar  or  albumin  the  urine  being 
nerl'ectVSr    The  tube  is  placed  between  m  and  n.    By  rotating  the  Nicol's  prisms,  v  the 

se- ^o  om'  s  agan' obtained.1  The  compensator  at  g  is  then  rotated  until  both  halves  of  the 
held  of  vision  have  exactly  the  same  colour.  When  this  is  obtained  read  off  on  the  scale  the 
number  of  degrees  the  nonius  is  displaced  to  the  right  (sugar)  or  to  the  left  (albumin)  from  zero. 
The  number  of  decrees  indicates  directly  the  number  of  grams  of  tWe  rotating  substance 
present  in  100  c.c.  of  the  fluid.  If  the  fluid  is  very  dark  coloured,  it  must  be  decolorised  by 
filtering  it  through  animal  charcoal  {Seccjcn),  [or  the  colouring  matter  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  lead  acetate.]  If  the  sugary  urine  contains  albumin,  the  latter  must  be  removed  by 
boiling  and  filtration.  A  turbidity  not  removed  by  filtration  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid  or  several  drops  of  sodic  carbonate  or  milk  of  lime,  and  afterwards  filtering.  [One 
may  also  employ  the  apparatus  of  Mitscherlich,  or  the  "  half-shadow  apparatus  "  of  Laurent.] 

151.  MECHANISM  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPAEATUS.—  This  embraces 
the  following  acts  : — 

1.  The  introduction  and  mastication  of  the  food;  the  movements  of  the  tongue; 

insalivation;  formation  of  the  bolus  of  food. 

2.  Deglutition. 

3.  The  movements  of  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine. 

4.  The  excretion  of  faacal  matters. 

152.  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FOOD.— Fluids  are  taken  into  the  mouth  in 
three  ways  : — (1)  By  suction,  the  lips  are  applied  air-tight  to  the  vessel  containing 
the  fluid,  while  the  tongue  is  retracted  (the  lower  jaw  being  often  depressed)  and 
acts  like  the  piston  in  a  suction-pump,  thus  causing  the  fluid  to  enter  the  mouth. 
Herz  found  that  the  negative  pressure  caused  by  an  infant  while  sucking  =  3  to  10 
mm.  Hg.  (2)  The  fluid  is  lapped  when  it  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
lips,  and  is  raised  by  aspiration  and  mixed  with  air  so  as  to  produce  a  characteristic 
sound  in  the  mouth.  (3)  Fluid  may  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  the  hps  are  applied  closely  to  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid. 

Solids,  when  they  consist  of  small  particles,  are  licked  up  with  the  lips,  aided  by 
the  movements  of  the  tongue.  In  the  case  of  large  masses,  a  part  is  bitten  off  with 
the  incisor  teeth,  and  is  afterwards  brought  under  the  action  of  the  molar  teeth  by 
means  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue. 

153.  MASTICATION.— The  process  of  mastication  is  a  complicated  co-ordinate 
muscular  act  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  central  nervous  system,  with  the 
aid  of  guiding  sensations  originating  in  the  structures  of  the  mouth. 

The  articulation  of  the  jaw  is  provided  with  an  interarticular  cartilage — the  meniscus— which 
prevents  direct  pressure  being  made  upon  the  articular  surface  when  the  jaws  are  energetically 
closed,  and  which  also  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  one  lying  over  the  other.  The  capsule 
is  so  lax  that,  in  addition  to  the  raising  and  depressing  of  the  'lower  jaw,  it  permits  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  displaced  forwards,  whereby  the  meniscus  moves  with  it,  and  covers  the  articular 
surface. 

The  process  of  mastication  embraces  :— (a)  The  elevation  of  the  jaw,  accom- 
plished by  the  combined  action  of  the  Temporal,  Masseter,  and  Internal  Pterygoid 
Muscles.  If  the  lower  jaw  was  previously  so  far  depressed  that  its  articular  surface 
rested  upon  the  tubercle,  it  now  passes  backwards  upon  the  articular  surface 

(b)  The  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  is  caused  by  its  own  weight,  aided  by  the 
action  of  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  Digastrics,  the  Mylo-  and  Geniohyoid and 
.flatysma.  The  muscles  act  especially  during  forcible  opening  of  the  mouth  The 
necessary  fixation  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  obtained  through  the  action  of  the  Onio-  and 
bterno-nyoid,  and  by  the  Sterne-thyroid  and  Thyro-hyoid 

?n^nge£&SeS  f°rWardS  "  t0  ^  tUberClG'  EXte"ial 

(c)  Displacement  of  the  Articular  Surfaces.— During  rest,  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  within  the  arch  of  the  u  « 
W  hen  in  tins  position  the  jaw  is  protruded  by  the  External  Pterygoids,  whereby the 
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articularsurfacepasses  onto  the  tubercle  (and,  therefore,  downwards),  while  the  lateral 
teeth  are  thereby  separated  from  each  other.  The  jaw  is  retracted  by  the  Internal 
Pterygoids  without  any  aid  from  the  posterior  lihres  of  the  Temporals.  When  one 
articular  surface  is  carried  forwards,  the  jaw  is  protruded  and  retracted  by  the  Exter- 
nal and  Internal  Pterygoid  of  the  same  side.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  trans- 
verse movement,  whereby  the  back  teeth  of  the  protruded  side  are  separated  from 
each  other. 

During  mastication,  the  individual  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  are  variously  com- 
bined, and  especially  with  lateral  grinding  movements,  while  the  food  to  be 
masticated  is  kept  from  passing  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips 
(Orbicularis  oris)  and  the  Buccinators,  while  the  tongue  continually  pushes  the 
particles  between  the  molar  teeth.  The  energy  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is 
regulated  by  the  sensibility  of  the  teeth,  and  the  muscular  sensibility  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  as  well  as  by  the  general  sensibility  of  the  mucous  niem- 
brane  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  At  the  same  time,  the  mass  is  mixed  with  saliva,  the 
divided  particles  cohere,  and  are  formed  into  a  mass  or  bolus,  of  a  long,  oval  shape, 
by  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The  bolus  then  rests  on  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
ready  to  be  swallowed. 

Nerves  of  Mastication. — The  muscles  of  mastication  receive  their  motor  nerves  from  the  third 
branch  of  the  trigeminus,  the  mylo-hyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  being  supplied 
from  the  same  source.  The  genio-,  omo-,  and  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid 
are  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal,  while  the  facial  supplies  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the 
stylo-hyoid,  the  platysma,  the  buccinator,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lips.  The  general  centre  for 
the  muscles  of  mastication  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (§  367). 

When  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  jaws  are  kept  in  contact  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  rendered  free  from  air,  and  the  entrance  of  air  is  prevented  anteriorly 
by  the  lips  and  posteriorly  by  the  soft  palate.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  is  from  2  to  4 
nun.  Hg.  {Metzycr  and  Donclcrs). 

[Effect  on  the  Circulation. — Marey  found  that  mastication  trebled  the  velocity  of  the  blood- 
current  in  the  carotid  (horse),  while  Francois-Frank  observed  that  the  circulation  of  the  brain 
(in  man)  is  increased;  hence  it  is  evident  that  mastication  implies  an  increased  supply  of  blood 
to  the  nerve-centres.] 

151*STPvUCTURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TEETH. — [Each  tooth 
consists  of  a  portion  above  the  gum  and  termed  the  crown,  a  part  imbedded  in  the 
gum,  the  fang,  and  a  narrow  neck  connecting  these  two.]  A  tooth  is  just  a  papilla 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum,  which  has  undergone  a  characteristic 
development.  In  its  simplest  form,  as  in  the  teeth  of  the  lamprey,  the  connective- 
tissue  basis  of  the  papilla  is  covered  with  many  layers  of  corneous  epithelium.  In 
human  teeth,  part  of  the  papilla  is  transformed  into  a  layer  of  calcified  dentine, 
while  the  epithelium  of  the  papilla  produces  the  enamel,  the  fang  of  the  tooth  being- 
covered  by  a  thin  accessory  layer  of  bone,  the  crusta  petrosa  or  cement. 

The  dentine  or  ivory  Avhich  surrounds  the  pulp-cavity  and  the  canal  of  the  fang 
(fig.  189)  is  very  firm,  elastic,  and  brittle.  Dentine,  like  the  matrix  of  bone,  when 
treated  in  a  certain  way,  presents  a  fibrillar  structure.  It  is  permeated  by  innu- 
merable long,  tortuous,  wavy  tubes— the  dentinal  tubules— each  of  which  com- 
municates with  the  pulp-cavity  by  means  of  a  fine  opening,  and  passes  more  or  less 
horizontally  outwards  as  far  as  the  outer  layers  of  the  dentine.  The  tubules  are 
bounded  by  an  extremely  resistant,  thin,  cuticular  membrane,  which  strongly 
resists  the  action  of  chemical  reagents.  These  tubules  are  filled  completely  by  soft 
fibres,  the  "fibres  of  Tomes,"  which  are  merely  greatly  elongated  and  branched 
processes  of  the  odontoblasts  of  the  pulp. 

The  dentinal  tubules,  as  well  as  the  fibres  of  Tomes,  anastomose  throughout 
their  entire  extent  by  means  of  fine  processes.  As  the  fibres  approach  the  enamel, 
which  they  do  not  penetrate,  some  of  them  bend  on  themselves,  and  form  a  loop 
(fur  192  c)  whilst  others  pass  into  the  "  interglobular  spaces  "  (fig.  191),  which 
are  so  abundant  in  the  outer  part  of  the  dentine.    The  interglobular  spaces  are 
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small  spaces  bounded  by  rum-l  surfaces.    Certain  curved  lines  ''Schreger's 

lines,"  may  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye  111  the 
dentine  (e.g.,  of  the  elephant's  tusk)  running  parallel 

—  F.nnmcl. 


—  Dentine. 


r-ulp 
Cavity. 


Cement. 


Fig.  190. 

Fig.  190 


Fig.  189. 

Fig.  189. — Longitudinal  section  of  an  incisor  tooth.  Fig.  190. — Transverse  section  of  dentine. 
The  light  rings  are  the  walls  of  the  dentinal  tubules  ;  the  dark  centres  with  the  light  points 
are  the  fibres  of  Tomes  lying  in  the  tubules.    Fig.  191. — Interglobular  spaces  in  dentiue. 

with  the  contour  of  the  tooth.  They  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  at  these  parts  all 
the  chief  curves  in  the  dentinal  tubules  follow  a  similar  course. 

The  enamel,  the  hardest  substance 
in  the  body  (resembling  apatite),  covers 
the  crown  of  the  teeth.    It  consists  of 


Fig.  192. 


Fig.  192.-Section  of  a  tooth  between  the  dentine  and  enamel,    a,  enamel  ;  c,  dentinal  tubules  ; 
B,  enamel  prisma  highly  magnified  ;  C,  transverse  sections  of  enamel  prisms.    Fig.  193.- 
ransverse  section  ot  the  fang,    a,  cement  with  bone-corpuscles  ;  b,  dentine  with  tubules  ; 
c,  boundary  between  both. 

hexagonal  flattened  prisms  arranged  side  by  side  like  a  palisade  (lig.  192,  B  and 
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G).    They  are  3  to  5  ^  inch)  broad,  not  quite  uniform  in  thickness,  curved 

slightly  in  different  directions,  and,  owing  to  inequalities  of  thickness,  they 
exhibit  t  ransverse  markings.  They  are  elongated  calcined,  cylindrical,  epithelial 
cells.  Retzius  described  dark-brown  lines  running  parallel  with  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  enamel,  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  (fig.  189).  The  fully-formed 
enamel  is  negatively  doubly  refractive  and  uniaxial,  while  the  developing  enamel 
is  positively  doubly  refractive  (Il<>pi>e-Seyter). 

The  cuticula  or  Nasmyth's  membrane  covers  the  fiee  surface  of  the  enamel  as 
a  completely  structureless  membrane  1  to  2  fx.  thick,  but  in  quite  young  teeth  it 
exhibits  an  epithelial  structure,  and  is  derived  from  the  outer  epithelial  layer  of 
the  enamel  organ. 

The  cement  or  crusta  petrosa  is  a  thin  layer  of  hone  covering  the  fang  (fig. 
193,  (t).  The  bone  lacunae  communicate  directly  with  the  dental  tubules  of  the 
fang.  Haversian  canals  and  lamellae  are  only  found  where  the  layer  of  cement  is 
thick,  and  the  former  may  communicate  with  the  pulp-cavity.  Very  thin  layers  of 
cement  may  be  devoid  of  bone-corpuscles.  Sharpey's  fibres  occur  in  the  cement 
of  the  dog's  tooth  ;  while  in  the  horse's  tooth  single  bone-corpuscles  are  surrounded 
by  a  capsule.  In  the  periodontal  membrane,  which  is  just  the  periosteum  of 
the  alveolus,  coils  of  blood-vessels  similar  to  the  renal  glomeruli  occur.  They 
anastomose  with  each  other,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  delicate  capsule  of  con- 
nective-tissue. 

The  pulp  in  a  fully-grown  tooth  represents  the  remainder  of  the  dental  papilla 
around  which  the  dentine  was  deposited.    It  consists  of  a  very  vascular  indis- 
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Fig.  194.  Cl 
A. — Vertical  section  of  the  jaw  of  a  sheep  embryo  x  40.    1,  dental  furrow  ;  2,  dental  ridge  ; 
3,  enamel  germ.    B. — Transverse  section  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  four  mouths'  human  foetus 
x  40.  1,  dental  ridge  ;  2,  stalk  of  the  enamel  organ  ;  3,  enamel  organ  ;  a,  peripheral  cells, 

b,  germ  pulp  ;  c,  cylindrical  cells  of  enamel ;  4,  papilla.  C.—a,  dental  ridge  ;  b,  enamel 
organ  with  (1)  outer  epithelium,  (2)  middle  stellate  layer,  (3)  enamel  prism-cell  layer; 

c,  dentine  germ  with  blood-vessels,  and  the  long  osteoblasts  on  the  surface  ;  d,  tooth-sac  ; 
e,  secondary  enamel  germ. 

tinctly  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  laden  with  cells.  The  layers  of  cells,  resembling 
epithelium,  which  lie  in  direct  contact  with  the  dentine,  are  called  odontoblasts, 
i.e.,  those  cells  which  build  up  the  dentine.  These  cells  send  off  long  branched 
processes  into  the  dentinal  tubules,  whilst  their  nucleated  bodies  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  pulp,  and  form  connections  by  processes  with  other  cells  of  the  pulp  and 
with  neighbouring  odontoblasts.  XumerOus  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  (sensory 
from  the  trigeminus),  whose  mode  of  termination  is  unknown,  occur  in  the  pulp. 

The  periosteum  or  periodontal  membrane  of  the  fang  is,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
alveolar  periosteum,  and  consists  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres  and  many 
nerves. 
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Chemistry  of  a  Tootb.—  The  teeth  consist  of  a  gelatine-yielding  matrix  infiltrated  with  calcium 
phosphate  and  carbonate  (like  bone).  (1)  The  dentine  contains— organic  matter,  27/70  ; 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  72-06;  magnesium  phosphate,  075;  with  traces  of  iron, 
fluorine,  and  sulphuric  acid.  , 

(2)  The  enamel  contains  an  organic  proteid  matrix  allied  to  the  substance  ol  epithelium.  It 
consists  of  3-60  organic  matter  and  96-00  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  T05  magnesium 
phosphate,  with  traces  of  calcium  fluoride  and  an  insoluble  chlorine  compound. 

(3)  The  cement  is  identical  with  bone. 

The  gnms  are  devoid  of  mucous  glands,  very  vascular,  and  often  provided  with  long  vascular 
papilla",  which  are  sometimes  compound. 

Development  of  a  Tooth. — It  begins  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fretal  life.  Along 
the  whole  length  of  the  IVetal  gum  is  a  thick  projecting  ridge  composed  of  many  layers  of 
epithelium  (fig.  194  A).  A  depression,  the  dental  groove,  also  filled  with  epithelium,  occurs 
in  the  gum,  and  runs  along  under  the  ridge.  The  dental  groove  becomes  deeper  throughout  its 
entire  length,  and  on  transverse  section  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dilated  flask,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  filled  with  elongated  epithelial  cells,  which  form  the  "enamel  organ,"  or 
"common  enamel  germ."  A  conical  papilla,  the  "  dentine  germ,"  grows  up  from  the  mucous 
tissue,  of  which  the  gum  consists,  towards  the  enamel  organ  (figs.  194  B,  194  C),  so  that  the 
apex  of  the  papilla  comes  to  have  the  enamel  organ  resting  upon  it  like  a  double  cap.  After- 
wards, owing  to  the  development  of  connective  tissue,  the  parts  of  the  enamel  organ  lying 
between  and  uniting  the  individual  dentine  germs,  disappear,  and  gradually  the  connective- 
tissue  forms  a  tooth  sac  enclosing  the  papilla  and  its  enamel  organ  (fig.  194  A,  3). 

Those  epithelial  cells  (tigs.  194,  B,  3;  194  C)  of  the  enamel  organ,  which  lie  next  the  top  of 
the  papilla,  are  cylindrical,  and  become  calcified  to  form  enamel  prism3.  The  layer  of  cells  of 
the  double  cap,  which  is  directed  towards  the  tooth-sac,  becomes  flattened,  fuses,  undergoes  a 
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Fig.  195. 

TrT~ide°n  %£\}ZZ jaW  °f  Vlew-fbora  d0g  X  40-    T1,e  dental  sac  is  only  on 
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SSffi?  hCOm°S  thecutic^,  whilst  the  cells  which  lie  between  both  layers 

deS  tX,  owinTto  tWldStiroff  ^"Z  f'0^  -nnective  tissue  of  thc 
there  (£n   1W  C    1?    n,,S  the  continuous  layer  of  odontoblasts  which  occur 
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1  organ  (tig.  m,  c)  is  formed  near  these,  but  it  does  not  rmderiro 
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d,  ,lopm,nt  untd  the  nulk-teefch  are  shed;  even  the  papilla  is  wanting  at  (irsl 

When  the  permanent  tooth  begins  to  develop,  it  J  mto  the  alveola?  J  ,  , 

the  tniUc-teeth  from  below.  The  tissue  of  this  dental  sac  causes  erosion,  or  eating 
away  of  th,  lan,  and  even  0  the  body  of  tin.  milk-teeth,  without  its  3 
vessels undergoing i atrophy.  The  chief  agents  in  th,  absorption  are  th,  amoeboid 
cells  of  the  granulation  tissue.  [Multinuclear  giant-cells  also  erode  the  fangs  of 
lli,  teeth  The  little  cavities  m  which  th,  large  osteoclasts  lie  are  knnv 
Howship's  lacunse  or  fovese.] 

Eruption  of  the  Milk-Teeth.-The  following  is  th,  order  in  winch  the  twenty 
milk-teeth  cut  th,  gum,  i.e.,  from  th,  seventh  month  to  the  second  year:— Lower 
central  incisors,  upper  central  incisors,  upper  lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors, 
nrst  molar,  canine,  the  second  molars. 

[The  figures  indicate  in  months  the  period  of  eruption  of  each  tooth.] 


as 


Molnvs. 

Canines. 

Incisors. 

Canines. 

Molars. 

24  12 

18 

9  7  7  9 

18 

12  24 

_ 

[The  permanent  teeth  succeed  the  milk-teeth,  the  process  beginning  about  the 
seventh  year.  Ten  teeth  in  each  jaw  take  the  place  of  the  milk-teeth,  while  six 
teeth  appear  further  back  in  each  jaw.  Thus  the  total  number  of  permanent 
teeth  is  thirty-two.  ^  As  the  sacs,  from  which  the  permanent  teeth  are  developed, 
are  formed  before  birth,  they  merely  undergo  the  same  process  of  development  as 
the  temporary  teeth,  only  at  a  much  later  period.  The  last  of  the  permanent 
molars — the  wisdom-tooth — may  not  cut  the  jaw  until  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year.  At  th,  sixth  year  the  jaw  contains  the  largest  number  of  teeth,  as  all 
the  temporary  teeth  are  present,  and,  in  addition,  the  crowns  of  all  the  permanent 
teeth,  except  the  wisdom-teeth,  making  forty-eight  in  all  (fig.  196).] 

[Eruption  of  Permanent  Teeth.— The  age  at  which  each  tooth  cuts  the  gum  is 
given  in  years  in  the  following  table  : — 


Molars. 

Biscuspid. 

Canines. 

Incisors. 

Canines. 

Biscuspid. 

Molars. 

17  12 
to    to  6 
25  13 

10  9 

11  to  12 

8  7  7  8 

11  to  12 

9  10 

12  17 

6  to  to 

13  25 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Teeth. — All  the  conditions  for  putrefaction  are  present  in  the  mouth  : 
and  when  putrefaction  occurs,  the  products  (often  acid)  attack  the  dentine  and  hasten  its  decay. 
Hence,  the  necessity  for  thorough  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  The  teeth  may  be 
cleaned  by  means  of  a  soft  tooth-brush  and  water,  with  or  without  the  use  of  any  of  the 
numerous  dentrifices,  such  as  powdered  chalk  or  charcoal.  Astringents  such  as  catechu  and 
areca-nut  are  sometimes  used.  Mineral  acids  attack  the  teeth,  and  ought  when  taken  to  he 
sucked  through  a  tube.] 

155.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TONGUE. — The  tongue,  being  a  muscular 
organ,  and  extremely  mobile,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion : — (1)  It  keeps  the  food  from  passing  from  between  the  molar  teeth.  (2)  It 
forms  into  a  bolus  the  finely-divided  food  after  it  is  mixed  with  saliva.  (3)  When 
the  tongue  is  raised,  the  bolus  lying  on  its  dorsum  is  pushed  backwards  into  th, 
pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  is  threefold — longitudinal! y,  from  has,  to  tip  ; 
transversely,  the  fibres  forth,  most  part  pro,,, ding  outwards  from  th,  vertically- 
placed  septum  lingua- ;  vertically,  from  below  upwards.    Some  of  the  muscles  are 
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Fig.  196. 


confined  to  the  tongue  (intrinsic),  while  others  (extrinsic)  are  attached  beyond  it 
to  the  hyoid  bone,  lower  jaw,  the  styloid  process,  and  the  palate. 

TThe  extrinsic  Muscles  of  the  tongue.— The  tongue  is  divided  vertically  by  a  fibrous  scphim, 
and  on  each  side  there  arc  four  extrinsic  muscles.  The  hyo-glossus  passes  from  the  hyoid  Done 
upwards  into  the  tongue  between  the  lingualis  and  stylo-glossus.  When  both  muscles  contract 
the  tongue  is  drawn  backwards.  The  genio-hyo-glossus  arises  from  the  inner  aspect  ot  tnc 
anterior°nart  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  fibres  spread  out  in  a  fan-shaped  manner  some 
goin«  to  the  hyoid  bone,  a  few  to  the  pharynx,  but  most  enter  the  entire  length  of  the  tongue 
near° the  fibrous  septum.  Both  muscles  acting  together  protrude  the  tongue.  The  palato- 
glossus, in  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  enters  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  is 
concerned  in  deglutition.  The 

/\ 

( 
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stylo-glossus  passes  from  the 
styloid  process  down  to  the 
side  of  the  tongue.  These 
muscles  pull  back  the  tongue 
and  raise  its  margins.] 

[The  intrinsic  muscles. — 
The  superior  or  superficial 
Ungual  runs  from  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  towards  the  hyoid 
bone  just  under  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  transverse 
m  uscle,  whose  fibres  run  trans- 
versely from  the  septum  to 
the  sides  of  the  tongue.  The 
vertical  fibres  run  in  an  arched 
direction  downwards  and  out- 
wards towards  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue.  The  inferior  or 
deep  lingual  muscle  consists  of  Lower  jaw  of  a  child,  five  years  of  age,  with  the  surface  removed 
a  thick  bundle  of  longitudinal  to  show  the  uncut  permanent  tooth-germs, 

fibres  running  along  the  under 

surface  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  the  hyo-glossus.  They  shorten  the  tongue  and  turn 
its  tip  downwards.] 

Microscopically,  the  fibres  are  transversely  striated,  with  a  delicate  sarcolemma,  and  veiy 
often  they  are  branched  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular 
bundles  cross  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  in  the  interspaces  fat-cells  and  glands  occur. 

Changes  in  form  and  position  of  the  tongue  : — 

(1)  Shortening  and  broadening  by  the  longitudinal  muscle,  aided  by  the  hyo- 
glossus. 

(2)  Elongation  and  narrowing,  by  the  transversus  linguae. 

(3)  The  dorsum  is  rendered  concave  by  the  transversus  and  the  simultaneous  action 
of  the  median  vertical  fibres. 

(4)  Arching  of  the  dorsum  : — (a)  Transversely,  by  the  lowest  transverse  bundles  ; 
(b)  longitudinally,  by  the  lowest  longitudinal  muscles. 

(5)  Protrusion,  by  the  genio-glossus,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tongue  usually 
becomes  narrower  and  longer  (2). 

(6)  Retraction,  by  the  hyo-glossus  and  stylo-glossus,  and  (1)  usually  occurring  at 
the  same  time. 

(7)  Depi-ession  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  by  the  hyo-glossus.  The  floor  of  the 
mouth  may  be  made  deeper  by  depressing  the  hyoid  bone. 

(8)  Elevation  of  the  tongue  towards  the  palate  :— (a)  At  the  tip  by  the  anterior 
part  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  j  (J)  in  the  middle  by  elevating  the  entire  hyoid  bone 
by  the  mylo-hyoid  (N.  trigeminus) ;  (c)  at  the  root  by  the  stylo-glossus  and  palato- 
glossus, as  well  as  indirectly  by  the  stylohyoid  (N.  facialis). 

(9)  Lateral  movements,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  passing  to  the  right  or  left :  these 
are  caused  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  one  side. 

The  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  is  the  hypoglossal  (fig.  197).  When  this  nerve  is  divided 
pi  paialysed  on  one  side,  the  hp  of  the  tongue  lying  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  directed  towards 
the  sound  side,  because  the  tonus  of  the  non-paralyscd  longitudinal  fibres  shortens  the  sound 
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side  slightly. 
This  arises  from 
and  the  tongue 


killed  exhibit  fibrillar  contractions  of  the 
muscles,  sometimes  lasting  for  a  whole  day. 
[Stirling  has  frequently  found  nerve-ganglia  in 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue.] 

[The  sensory  nerves  are  the  Ungual  or 
gmtatory  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  confers 
sensibility  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue.  The  lingual 
branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  which  confers 
ordinary  sensibility  and  the  sense  of  taste  on 
the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue.  The  chorda 
tympani,  which  is  the  special  nerve  of  taste  for 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue.  There 
are  also  sympathetic  fibres  on  the  blood-vessels 
(fig.  197).] 

156.  DEGLUTITION.— [By  a  compli- 
cated series  of  co-ordinated  muscular  acts 
the  bolus  of  food  is  carried  from  the 
mouth  successively  through  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  into  the  stomach.] 

[Th  e  pharynx  ( 1 1 2  m  m .  i  n  length )  ex  ten  ds  f  rom 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  where  it  becomes  continuous 


Fig.  197. 

The  three  nerves  of  the  tongue,  showing  their 
curved  course  and  their  terminations.  1, 
Mandible ;  2,  hyoid  bone  ;  3,  internal  caro- 
tid ;  4,  lingual  artery  ;  5,  genio-glossus  ;  6, 
liyo-glossus ;  7,  stylo-glossus ;  8,  hypoglossal 
nerve  ;  9,  lingual  branch  of  fifth  nerve;  10, 
glosso-pharyngeal ;  11,  facial  nerve ;  12, 
chorda  tympani. 

with  the  oesophagus.  Above,  it  communicates 
with  the  nose,  mouth  and  larynx  (fig.  198).  It  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  and  strengthened 
aud  made  contractile  externally  by  a  layer  of  striped  muscular  fibres  running,  for  the  most  part, 

somewhat  transversely,  and 
made  up  of  the  three  con- 
strictor viuselcs,  —  superior, 
twiddle  and  inferior.  Running 
more  longitudually  and  inter- 
nally are  the  2Mlato-pli,aryngciis 
and  stylopJiaryngeus  muscles. 
Outside  the  muscular  layer  of 
the  pharynx  is  a  fibrous  or  con- 
nective-tissue layer.  The  upper 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  is  lined  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium, 
while  that  portion  opposite  and 
below  the  fauces  is  lined  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium. 
Much  adenoid  tissue  also  exists 
in  the  mucous  membrane.] 

[Seven  openings  communi- 
cate with  the  pharynx,  viz.,  the 
two  posterior  nares,  the  isthmus 
(if  the  fauces,  the  opening  into 
the  larynx,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  two  Eustachian  tubes, 
so  that  during  deglutition  all 
these  apertures  have  to  be 
guarded  in  some  way  or  other.] 
[Anatomically  the  other  im- 
portant parts  are  the  soft  palate 
with  the  uvula,  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces  opening  from  the 
mouth  into  the  pharynx,  and 
bounded  laterally  by  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  pillars  of 


Eustachian  tube.  — £f"^V/>  T 


Soft  palate. . — 


Isthmus  of  the 
fauces. 


Epiglottis,  /-(^s^j 


Entrance  to 
larynx. 

Hyoid  bone 

Cricoid  .  

cartilage 

Trachea. 


J 

Fig.  198. 

Vertical  or  sagittal  median  section  through  the  mouth  and 

pharynx. 


the  fauces,  the 
pharyngcus  muscle 


former  containing  the  palatoglossus  muscle. 
On  each  side  between  the  pillars  lies  a  tonsil.] 


and  the  latter  the  palato- 
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The  onward  movements  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal  are  effected  by  a 
special  kind  of  action  whereby  the  tube  or  canal  contracts  upon  its  contents  and 
as  this  contraction  proceeds  along  the  tube,  the  contents  are  thereby  carried  along. 
This  is  the  "peristaltic  movement,"  or  peristalsis. 

TThe  act  of  swallowing  a  solid  mass  has  been  variously  described, -nistly,  as 
consisting  of  a  voluntary  and  an  involuntary  stage.  In  the  voluntary  stage  the 
food  remains  in  the  mouth,  but  when  it  reaches  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue, 
or  rather  at  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  involuntary  stage  commences,  which 
includes  its  passage  through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  Others, 
again,  divide  it  into  three  stages— 

(1)  While  the  food  traverses  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

(2)  While  the  food  traverses  the  pharynx.    Tins  includes  the  movements 

of  the  pharynx,  the  shutting  off  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  occlusion  of 
the  entrance  to  the  glottis,  and  the  shutting  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

(3)  While  it  traverses  the  oesophagus.    In  this  stage  gravity  has  no  effect, 

as  the  food  is  carried  downwards  by  peristaltic  action  of    the  oeso- 
phagus, so  that  a  person  can  swallow  when  standing  on  his  head.] 
In  the  act  of  deglutition,  we  distinguish  in  order  the  following  individual  move- 
ments : — 

I.  Voluntary  Stage. — (1)  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  the  orbicularis 
oris  (/V.  facialis). 

(2)  The  jaws  are  pressed  against  each  other  by  the  muscles  of  mastication 
(iV.  trigeminus),  while  at  the  same  time  the  lower  jaw  affords  a  fixed  point  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it  and  the  hyoid  bone. 

(3)  The  tip,  middle,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  one  after  the  other,  are  pressed 
against  the  hard  palate,  whereby  the  contents  of  the  mouth  are  propelled  towards 
the  pharynx  [the  floor  of  the  mouth  being  raised  by  the  contraction  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscles]. 

II.  Involuntary  Stage.  —  (4)  The  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the 
mouth.  When  the  bolus  has  passed  the  anterior  palatine  arch  (the  mucus  of  the 
tonsillar  glands  making  it  slippery  again),  it  is  prevented  from  returning  to  the 
mouth  by  the  palato-glossi  muscles  which  lie  in  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
coming  together  like  two  side-screens  or  curtains,  meeting  the  raised  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  (stylo-glossus). 

(5)  The  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the  posterior  nares.  The  morsel 
is  now  behind  the  anterior  palatine  arch  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  has 
reached  the  pharynx,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  successive  action  of  the  three 
pharyngeal  constrictor  muscles  which  propel  it  onwards.  The  action  of  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  always  combined  with  a  horizontal  elevation 
(Levator  veli  palatini ;  N.  facialis)  and  tension  (Tensor  veli  palatini ;  N.  trigeminus, 
otic  ganglion)  of  the  soft  palate.  The  upper  constrictor  presses  (through  the 
pterygo-pharyngeus)  the  posterior  and  lateral  Avails  of  the  pharynx  tightly  against 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  horizontal,  tense,  soft  palate,  whereby  the  margins  of 
the  posterior  palatine  arches  (palato-pharyngeus)  are  approximated.  The  pharyngo- 
nasal  cavity  is  thus  completely  shut  off,  so  that  the  bolus  cannot  he  pressed  back- 
wards into  the  nasal  cavity  (fig.  199  P»). 

In  persona  with  congenital  or  acquired  defects  of  the  soft  palate,  or  cleft-palate  durin<>- 
swallowing,  food  passes  into  the  nose. 

(6)  The  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the  larynx.  The  bolus  is  propelled 
onwards  by  the  successive  contraction  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  constrictors 
of  the  phaiynx  until  it  passes  into  the  oesophagus.  At  the  same  time  the  entrance 
to  the  glottis  is  closed,  else  the  morsel  would  pass  into  the  larynx,  or,  as  is  gener- 
ally said,  would  "  pass  the  wrong  way." 
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Sounds  during  Deglutition.— If  the  region  of  the  Stomach  be  auscultated  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  two  sounds  may  be  heard  ;  the  first  one  is  produced  when  the  bolus  Ls projected  into 
the  stomach  ;  the  second  occurs  when  the  peristalsis,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  swallow- 
ing, squeezes  the  contents  of  the  rcsophngus  through  the  curdia  (Mcltzcr,  Zenker,  Eivald).  [The 
latter  occurs  a  short  time  afterwards.  In  man,  when  water  alone  is  swallowed,  there  is  no  sound, 
but  when  it  is  mixed  with  air  there  N,  and  it  is  generally  heard  because  air  is  usually  swallowed 
with  the  food  or  drink  (Quincke).] 

The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  effected  in  the  following  manner: — (a)  The,  whole 
larynx — the  lower  jaw  being  fixed — is  raised  upwards  and  forwards,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  root  of  the  tongue  hangs  over  it.  The  hyoid  hone  is  raised  forwards 
and  upwards  by  the  genio-hyoid,  anterior  belly  of  the  diagastric,  and  mylo-hyoid  ; 
the  larynx  is  approximated  close  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  thyro-hyoid.  (b)  When 
the  larynx  is  raised,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie  below  the  overhanging  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  downwards  over  the  entrance  to  the  glottis,  and 


Larynx, 
TrcocJiea 


Fig.  199. 

Scheme  of  deglutition. — A  shows  the  passages  and  openings  marked  with  arrows  indicating  the 
air-  and  food-channels.    B,  the  act  of  deglutition. 

the  bolus  passes  over  it.  The  epiglottis  is  also  pulled  down  by  the  special ^muscular 
fibres  of  the  reflector  epiglottidis  and  ary epiglotticus.  (c)  The  closure  of  the  glottas 
by  the  constrictors  of  the  larynx  also  prevents  the  entrance  of  substances  into  the 

LUIn  order  1^  ^descending  bolus  maybe  prevented  from  carrying  the  pharynx 
with  it,  tire  stylo-pharyngeus,  salpingo-pharyngeus,  and  baseo-pharyngeus  contract 
upwards  when  the  constrictors  act. 

been  observed  to  pass  directly  into  the.WD™^C°H  basis  of  the  epiglottis  is 
(§3JI3)1-      .  „f  K-™„«ol<er  Falk  and  Meltzer.    Hsthoi— Helner  placed  in  Ms  (esophagus 
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nection  with  a  Marey's  tambour.  Tim  sound  was  graduated  into  centimetres,  so  that  by  fixing 
it  with  the  teeth,  the  depth  to  which  the  bag  reached  in  the  oesophagus  could  be  ascertained  at 
once.  The  elastic  bag  was  inflated  from  a  lateral  tube  so  as  to  fill  the  cesophagus.  The  experi- 
ment was  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  moment  the  act  of  swallowing  commenced,  a  second 
bag  being  placed  in  the  pharynx,  and  of  course  as  the  bolus — usually  water — passed  along  the 
pharynx  and  cesophagus  it  compressed  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  bag,  and  a  tracing  was 
obtained  of  the  relative  time  of  passage.] 

[In  all  experiments  on  deglutition  it  is  important  t<>  remember  that  the  size  and 
consistence  of  the  bolus  cause  different  mechanisms  to  come  into  play.  In  swallow- 
ing water,  for  example,  less  than  y^-th  second  suffices  to  transport  it  from  the  mouth 
along  the  oesophagus.  It  is  "projected,"  "shot-down"  the  oesophagus  by  the  con- 
tractions chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth — the  mylo-hyoids — the 
cesophagus  remaining  open;  and  the  oesophagus  first  contracts  after  the  bolus  is 
already  in  the  stomach  If  a  large  mass  of  considerable  consistence  is  swallowed, 
this  seems  to  require  the  help  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophageal 
walls.] 

[From  the  tracing  (fig.  200)  it  will  be  seen  thatthe  bolus — e.g.,  water — is  projected 
right  into  the  stomach  long  before  the  oesophagus  begins  to  contract.  "What 
Kronecker  insists  on 
is  that  in  swallow- 
ing, say  water  or  semi- 
fluid food,  the  food  is 
not  carried  into  the 
stomach  by  a  compli- 
cated peristaltic  act  as 
described  above ;  but 
that  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition is  one  act,  due 
chiefly  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscles,  which 
project  the  food  right 
through  the  relaxed 
oesophagus  into  the 
stomach  with  consider- 
able rapidity  (yL  sec.) 
and  under  a  relatively 
high  pressure.  Of 
course   at   the  same 

time  the  various  side-openings  to  the  posterior  nares  and  entrance  to  the  dottis 
have  to  be  guarded  and  closed.]  ° 

[The  mylo-hyoids  form  a  hammock-like  diaphragm,  on  which  rests  the  tomme    Thorn  nM  fll«n 

or  pharynxf  the  S  marked  effects  of  Z  }■  thot.h"le  ™s  Placed  on  the  mouth 
cesophagus  where  it  crosses  the  WM^n  1  aCt,°"  °f,the  acld  bein«  at  the  entrance  to  the 
diaphragm.]  th°  left  bronchus.  ««*  J«wt  before  the  cardia  where  it  perforates  the 


Fig.  200. 

Tracing  of  the  act  of  deglutition.  1,  A  indicates  the  compression  of 
the  elastic  bag  caused  by  the  bolus  projected  by  the  contraction  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscles  ;  B,  contraction  of  the  pharynx,  2,  Line 
marking  seconds  ;  3,  Tracing  of  the  bag  in  the  cesophagus  12 
centimetres  from  the  teeth;  C,  compression  of  the  bag  by  the  bolus 
corresponding  to  A  ;  D,  compression  by  the  residues  of  the  bolus 
carried  on  by  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx,  B  ;  E,  contraction  of 
the  cesophagus. 
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[Time  relations.— As  to  the  tiino  relations  of  the  contraction  of  the  successive  muscular  rings 
we  have  the  following  : — 


Contraction  of  mylo-hyoids  and  constrictor 
first  part  of  oesophagus 
, ,  second  , , 

,,  third 


0-3x1 
0-3x(l  +  2) 
0-3x(l  +  2  +  3) 
0-3x(l  +  2  +  3  +  4) 


Sees. 
0-3 

0-  9 

1-  8 
3-0 

6-0 


i.e.,  if  each  part  had  to  contract  successively  it  would  require  at  least  6  seconds  before  a  bolus 
of  food  could  be  carried  to  the  stomach,  yet  it  is  within  the  experience  of  all  of  us  that  the  act 


occurs  much  more  quickly, 
second  order  with  difference 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  gives  an  arithmetical  series  of  the 
1  and  a  constant  factor  0-3.] 


[It  is  necessary  to 


distinguish 


a  single,  isolated  act  of  deglutition  from 


a 

series,  or  succession  of  these  acts.  If  we  make  a  series  of  acts  of  swallowing,  as 
when  we  drink  a  glass  of  water,  the  oesophagus  does  not  contract  until  after  the 
last  act  of  deglutition,  and  it  contracts  at  the  same  interval  of  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  last  act  of  deglutition  as  if  only  a  single  act  had  been  carried  out. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  every  act  of  swallowing  not  only  excites  an  oeso- 
phageal contraction,  but  at  the  same  time  it  inhibits  the  already  excited  but  not 
yet  manifested  oesophageal  contraction.  Thus  in  swallowing  a  glass  of  water  each 
successive  act  of  deglutition  inhibits  the  oesophageal  contraction,  so  that  the 
oesophagus  remains  open,  and  only  contracts  after  the  last  drop  of  water  is  already 
in  the  stomach.] 

Nervous  Mechanism. — Deglutition  is  voluntary  only  during  the  time  the  bolus 
is  in  the  mouth.    When  the  food  passes  through  the  palatine  arch  into  the  gullet 

the  act  becomes  involuntary,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  well-regulated  reflex  action.  When 
there  is  no  bolus  to  be  swallowed,  voluntary 
movements  of  deglutition  can  be  accom- 
plished only  within  the  mouth  ;  the  pharynx 
only  takes  up  the  movement,  provided  a 
bolus  (food  or  saliva)  mechanically  excites 
the  reflex  act.  The  afferent  nerves,  which, 
when  mechanically  stimulated,  excite  the  in- 
voluntary act  of  deglutition,  are  the  palatine 
branches  of  the  trigeminus  (from  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion  and  the  pharyngeal 
branches  of  the  vagus  (fig.  201).  [It  can 
also  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.]  The 
centre  for  the  nerves  concerned  (for  the 
striped  muscles)  lies  in  the  superior  olives 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Swallowing  can 
be  carried  out  when  a  person  is  unconscious, 
or  after  destruction  of  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  pons  (§  367,  6).  [Even  hi 
the  deep  coma  of  alcoholism,  the  tube  of 

-s  iossw  a  stomach-pump  is  carried  into  the  stomach 

yp°9  reflexly,    provided   the  surgeon   passes  it 

FiS-  201  •  back  into  the  pharynx.]    The  nerves  of  the 

Scheme  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  pnarynx  are  derived  from  the  pharyngeal 
concerned  in  deglutition  (Stirling).  receiyes  branches  from  the 

vagus,  glossopharyngeal,  and  sympathetic  (§  352,  4).  Stimulation  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  inhibits  reflex  deglutition  {Kroneclcer  and  Wamhef). 
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[The  efferent  or  motor  nerves  are  those  supplying  the  muscles  concerned,  (1)  the  inferior 
maxillary  division  of  the  jifth  cranial  nerve  supplies  the  masseter,  temporal,  pterygoid,  mylo- 
hyoid, and  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscles  ;  (2)  the  facial  supplies  the  orbicularis  oris, 
buccinator,  stylo-hyoid,  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  ;  (3)  the  hypoglossal  or  niuth  cranial 
nerve  supplies  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  genio  hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  genio-hyoglossus, 
hyoglossus,  and  stylo-glossns  ;  (4)  branches  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (vagus,  glossopharyngeal, 
and  sympathetic)  supply  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  palato-glossus,  and  palato-pharyngeus; 
(5)  a  branch  from  the  glossopharyngeal  (?)  supplies  the  stylo-pharyngeus  ;  (6)  the  facial 
(petrosal)  branch  of  the  Vidian  supplies  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvuke  ;  (7)  a  branch  from 
the  otic  ganglion  of  the  fifth  supplies  the  tensor  palati ;  (8)  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of 
the  vagus  supplies  the  muscles  that  close  the  glottis.] 

[We  have  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  is  inhibited  during  a 
succession  of  acts  of  deglutition.  We  know  that  the  vagus  conducts  impulses 
which  excite  the  oesophagus,  and  is  therefore  motor.  Through  the  trigeminus 
reflex  acts  of  deglutition  can  he  excited.  As  to  the  glossopharyngeal,  we  know 
chat  its  section  does  not  set  aside  deglutition,  nor  does  its  stimulation  excite  the 
act  of  swallowing.  The  glossopharyngeal  inhibits  the  occurrence  of  a  reflex  act 
of  deglutition.  If  the  glossopharyngeal  be  stimulated,  the  strongest  stimuli  to 
deglutition  (e.g.,  filling  the  pharynx  with  fluid,  or  stimulation  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerves)  fail  to  discharge  the  act  of  deglutition ;  neither  the  first  part  of 
the  act  nor  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes  place,  Stimulation  of  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  inhibits  the  first  act  of  deglutition  ;  while  the 
pharyngeal  branches  seem  to  inhibit  the  oesophageal  contractions,  so  that  the 
glossopharyngeal  is  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  deglutition.] 

[With  each  stimulus  to  the  movement  of  the  first  act  of  deglutition  (especially 
the  mylo-hyoid  group)  there  is  an  inhibition  of  the  deeper  sections  through  the 
stimulation  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  This  inhibition  takes  place  in  the 
nerve-centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  for  Mosso  showed  that  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  propagated  from  above  downwards,  even  after 
section  of  the  oesophagus.] 

[Action  on  other  Centres.-- The  act  of  swallowing  affects  many  other  centres, 
e.g.,  the  cardio-motor  in  the  medulla,  it  reduces  the  tonus  of  the  heart  vagus,  so 
that  the  heart  beats  quicker  (§  369),  it  also  affects  the  respiratory  centre  and 
diminishes  the  need  for  respiration,  constituting  "  Deglutition-apnoea."  It  also 
affects  the  vaso-motor  and  some  other  centres  (Kronecker).] 

[Where  the  deglutition  reflex  is  discharged.-It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  from  what 
parts  of  the  mouth  deglutition  is  excited.  In  the  rabbit,  by  touching  the  anterior  central  part 
ot  the  soft  palate,  a  complete  act  of  deglutition  is  discharged.  This  may  be  set  aside  bv 
section  of  the  trigeminus,  or  painting  the  part  with  cocaine.  Parts  of  the  larynx  supplied  bv 
the  superior  laryngeal  also  excite  it.  In  man  the  reflex  is  discharged  when  the  bolus  passes 
behind  the  velum  m  the  region  of  the  tonsils.  Stimulation  of  the  glossopharyngeal  inhibits 
deglutition,  but  how  it  is  caused  is  unknown.  Stimulation  of  the  pharynx  Wen  nSwSS 
pressure,  will  inhibit  it  ( Wassilicff). ]  fnaiyux,  even  muscuiai 

Within  the  oesophagus,  whose  stratified  squamous  epithelium  is  moistened  with 
toe  nmcus  derived  from  the  mucous  glands  in  its  walls,  the  downward  movement" 
s  myoluntary,  and  depends  upon  a  complicated  reflex  movement  discharged  from 
h    centre  for  deglutition.    There  is  a  peristaltic  movement  of  the  outer  longi 
tu<  Lrnal  and  inner  circular  non-striped  muscular  fil  »res 

length  of  the  cesop 
a  dog  be  allowed 
down  the  cesophn^ 
(C.  Ludwig  and  Wild). 

The  motor  nerve  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  vagus  (not  the  accessory  fibres)  [oesophageal,  whose 
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branuhes  have  numerous  sniall  gandia  iii  their  conrsnl  Aft  •..  • 
the  lower  part  of  the  cesophagul  Arery  ar"  e  and TeS  JSj*  "  Jmded>  the  food  lodges  » 
difficulty  than  those  of  moderate  size.  7fi "«£ ^34  ^  ^^  a,'e,  lw*Uo™*  with°more 
counterpoise  of  450  grams  (Mosso).    When  ^  «  Jim  "  v  4?  ?  "^T^  b?dy  lighted  with  a 

aSBSSf  Sl'eatly  diniiIlishod' as  iu  t  S53 

tbo^Sn^  '-me  more  excise,  U, 

spinal  cord  or  both  va^i  aYe  destroyed  T  ies  or^  Z£3&  ^V*"  ^  a,,d 
stimulation,  while  frogs,  whose  central  iW,,,,B  «  fg  •  00."'rac1t  energetically  after  slight 
peristalsis.    Females,  and  mS££^^mSSSt^  ^  Swallow  »mV\y\ 

c^-;;;T;:!':,:;r^ 

Effect  on  Circulation. — Every  time  oiip  swillmv*  An  j.- 
pressure  falls,  the  necessity  foi ■  rwZSSi  dfmSes  wS   aGtl0U  18  aGcelerated.  ^  blood- 

[Structure  of  the :  (Esophagus. -The .oesophagus  in  the  dog  and  rabbit  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  striped  muscle.  In  the  cat  and  man,  its  upper  part  acts  like 
a  striped  muscle,  and  its  lower  part  is  composed  of  smooth  muscle     The  oesophagus 

Excretory  duct. 


Stratified 
epithelium 


Connective- 
tissue  with 
papillse. 

Mucous 
gland. 


Circular  mus- 
cular fibres. 


Longitudinal 
muscular 
fibres. 


injected 
capillaries. 

Mucous  mem- 
brane with 
muscularis 
mucosa;. 


Sub-mucosa. 


Fig.  202. 

Transverse  section  of  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

is  almost  25  cm.  long,  and  its  walls  are  composed  of  four  coats — mucous,  sub- 
mucous, muscular,  and  fibrous  (fig.  202). 

(1)  The  mucous  coat  is  firm,  and  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  which 
disappear  when  the  tube  is  distended.  It  is  lined  by  several  layers  of  stratified 
squamous  epithelium.  The  membrane  itself  is  composed,  especially  at  its  inner 
part,  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  projects,  in  the  form  of  papillae,  into  the 
stratified  epithelium.  The  papillae  are  present  in  the  child,  but  are  largest  in  old 
people.  At  its  outer  part  is  a  continuous  longitudinal  layer  of  non-striped  muscle, 
the  muscularis  mucosae.  The  layer  consists  of  small  bundles  of  non-striped 
muscle  separate  from  each  other. 

(2)  The  sub-mucous  coat  is  thicker  than  the  foregoing,  and  consists  of  loose 
connective-tissue,  with  the  acini  of  small  mucous  glands  imbedded  in  it.  The  ducts 
pierce  the  muscularis  mucosae  to  open  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube.  Some 
animals  have  a  considerable  number  of  large  mucous  glands  in  the  oesophagus 
(dog)  and  others  have  very  few. 
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(3)  The  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  inner,  thicker,  circular,  and  an  outer, 

thinner  longitudinal  layer  of  non-striped  muscle,  commencing  on  a  level  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage.    In  man,  the  upper  third  of  the  gullet  consists  of  striped  muscular 

Hb(4)'  Outside  the  muscular  coat  is  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue —the  adventitia— 
with  elastic  fibres.  The  structure  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  varies 
much  in  different  animals.  In  the  rabbit,  in  the  first  quarter  of  its  length,  it  has 
two  layers,  but  below  this  there  are  three  layers,  i.e.,  a  circular  between  an  outer 
and  an'  inner  longitudinal  layer,  while  the  non-striped  fibres  are  confined  to  the 
lowest  epiarter  of  the  tube.] 

[Nerve-Plexuses.— As  in  the  intestine,  there  are  two  plexuses  of  nerves  with 
ganglia  ;  one  in  the  sub-mucous  coat  (Meiss?ier's)  and  the  other  between  the  two 
niuscidar  coats  (Auerbach's),  Avhich  are  continuous  with  those  in  the  stomach  ami 
intestine.  Blood-vessels  and  numerous  lymphatics  he  in  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous coats.] 

157.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  STOMACH. — Position. — When  the  stomach 

is  empty,  the  great  curvature  is  directed  downwards  and  the  lesser  upwards  ;  but 

when  the  organ  is  full,  it  rotates  011  an  axis  running  horizontally  through  the 

pylorus  and  cardia,  so  that  the  great  curvature  appears  to  be  directed  to  the  front 

and  the  lesser  backwards. 

Arrangement  of  the  Muscular  Fibres. — The  non-striped  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  are 
arranged  in  three  directions  or  layers.  There  is  an  outer  longitudinal  layer,  whose  fibres  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  oesophagus  and  is  best  developed  along  the  curvatures,  especially  the 
lesser.  At  the  pylorus  the  fibres  form  a  thick  layer,  and  become  continuous  with  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  duodenum.  The  circular  fibres  form  a  complete  layer ;  at  the  pylorus  they 
are  more  numerous,  and  constitute  the  sphincter-muscle  or  pyloric  valve  ;  whilst  at  the  cardia 
(inlet),  such  a  muscular  ring  is  absent.    The  innermost  oblique  or  diagonal  layer  is  incomplete. 

The  Movements  of  the  Stomach  are  of  two  kinds  : — The  rotatory  or  churn- 
ing movements,  whereby  the  parts  of  the  Avail  of  the  stomach  in  contact  with  the 
contents  glide  to  and  fro  with  a  slow  rubbing  movement.  Such  movements  seem 
to  occur  periodically,  every  period  lasting  several  minutes  (Beaumont).  By  these 
movements  the  contents  arc  moistened  with  the  gastric  juice,  while  the  masses  of 
food  are  partly  broken  down.  The  formation  of  hair-balls  in  the  stomach  of  dogs 
and  oxen  indicates  that  such  rotatory  movements  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
take  place.  (2)  The  other  kind  of  movement  consists  in  a  periodically  occurring 
peristalsis,  Avhereby,  as  Avith  a  push,  the  first  dissolved  portions  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  forced  into  the  duodenum.  They  begin  after  a  epiarter  of  an  hour, 
and  recur  until  about  live  hours  after  a  meal.  This  peristalsis  is  most  pronounced 
towards  the  pyloric  end,  and  the  muscles  of  the  pyloric  sphincter  relax  to  allow  the 
contents  to  pass  into  the  duodenum.  According  to  Riidinger,  the  longituclinal 
muscular  fibres,  when  they  contract,  especially  when  the  pyloric  end  is  filled,  may 
act  so  as  to  dilate  the  pylorus. 

The  following  experiment  is  designed  to  determine  the  time  at  which  the  ingesta  pass  into  the 
intestine.    Salol  splits  up  in  an  alkaline  medium  (in  intestine)  into  phenol  and  salicylic  acid, 
and  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  the  urine  can  be  ascertained  by  ferric  chloride  (violet  colour) 
in  health  the  reaction  begins  in  J-l  hour,  and  disappears  after  24  hours  ;  in  motor  insufficiency 
of  the  stomach  3-24  hours  later  {Huber). 

«„?iZF«d"7"Tih0  ™°ng,Iy  m"scular  walls  of  the  stomach  of  grain-eating  birds  effect  a  tritura- 
tion ot  the  food.    The  older  physiologists  found  that  glass  balls  and  lead  tubes,  which  could 

a  tuXy™  7    y  a  Wdght  °f  40  ldl0S-'  W6re  bl*0ken  or  comPi'essed  in  the  stomach  of 

[The  nerves  of  the  Stomach.— It  is  supplied  by  nerve-fibres  from  the  two  vagi 
and  the  solar  plexus.  After  forming  the  oesophageal  plexus,  the  left  vagus  descends 
rather  anterior  to,  and  the  right  posterior  to,  the  oesophagus,  and  they  continue 
along  it  to  the  stomach.    The  left  supplies  chiefly  the  lesser  curvature  and  the 
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anterior  surface  of  the  organ,  together  with  branches  to  the  liver,  and,  perhaps  the 
duodenum,  while  the  right  gives  branches  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach 
about  two-thirds  of  its  fibres  passing  to  the  solar  plexus.  The  gastric  branches 
ot  the  vagus  contain  for  the  most  part  non-medullated  fibres.] 

[From  the  solar  or  coeliac  plexus  branches— chiefly  composed  of  non-medullated 
fibres— proceed,  constituting  the  gastric  plexus  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  aloii"  the 
gastric  artery  to  the  stomach,  where  they  intermingle  with  the  branches  from  the  vagi 
under  the  peritoneal  covering.  Small  ganglia  exist  in  the  course  of  these  nerve" 
Branches  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  stomach  along  with  the  arteries,  and,  between 
the_  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  coats,  form  Auerbach's  plexus,  and 
Meissner's  plexus  in  the  sub-mucous  coat.] 

[Branches  from  Meissner's  plexus  pass  to  the  mucous  membrane,  some  to 
supply  the  muscularis  mucosas,  and  it  may  be  to  the  glands  as  well,  but  this  latter 
point  has  not  been  proved  histologically.] 

Influence  of  Nerves  on  the  Stomach.— Auerbach's  ganglionic  plexus  of  nerve- 
fibres  and  nerve-cells,  which  lies  between  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  must 
be  regarded  as  its  proper  motor  centre,  and  to  it  motor  impulses  are  conducted  by 
the  vagi.  Section  of  both  vagi  does  not  abolish,  but  it  diminishes  the  movements 
of  the  stomach.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  cardia  may  be  excited  to  action,  or 
then-  action  inhibited  by  fibres  which  run  in  the  vagus  (Nn.  constrictores,  et 
dilatator  cardiae).  [If  the  vagi  be  divided  in  the  neck,  there  is  a  short  temporary 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cardiac  aperture.  On  stimulating  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  vagus  with  electricity,  after  a  latent  period  of  a  few  seconds,  the  cardiac  end 
contracts,  more  especially  if  the  stomach  be  distended,  but  the  movements  are 
slight  if  the  stomach  be  empty.  In  curarised  dogs,  the  pylorus  contracts  with 
varying  intensity,  and  irregularly,  whether  the  vagi  and  splanchnics  be  intact  or 
divided.  Stimulation  of  the  vagi  in  the  neck  causes  contraction  of  the  pylorus, 
when  the  latent  period  may  be  seven  seconds.  Stimulation  of  the  splanchnics  in 
the  thorax  arrests  the  spontaneous  pyloric  contractions,  the  left  splanchnic  being- 
more  active  than  the  right  (Oser).] 

In  the  cardia  are  automatic  ganglionic  cells  (analogous  to  the  cardiac  ganglia),  which  are 
connected  with  the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  [They  lie  in  groups  (11  in  the  rabbit)  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Auerbach's  plexus.]  A  centre  for  the  contraction  of  the  cardia  lies  in 
the  posterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  the  efferent  channels  for  the  impulses  seem  to 
be  through  the  vagi  and  partly  through  the  splanchnics.  Thecentre  for  the  opening  of  the  cardia, 
[i.e.,  the  origin  of  the  dilator  cardite]  lies  in  the  anterior  inferior  end  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and 
the  conducting  paths  in  the  vagi.  The  cardia  may  be  opened  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the 
sensory  abdominal  nerves  [e.g.,  of  the  kidney,  uterus,  intestine]. 

The  body  of  the  stomach  also  possesses  a  few  automatic  ganglia  in  connection  with  the 
vagi  and  sympathetic.  A  centre  for  its  contraction  lies  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the 
efferent  paths  lie  in  the  vagi  but  chiefly  in  the  cord,  and  from  the  latter  into  the  sympathetic. 
Inhibitory  centres  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  and  the  efferent  paths  are  in  the  sympathetic 
and  splanchnics. 

The  pylorus  also  contains  automatic  centres.  The  centre  for  opening  the  cardia  inhibits  the 
movement  of  the  pylorus,  the  path  being  through  the  cord  and  splanchnics.  Inhibitory  pyloric 
centres  lie  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  olives,  the  paths  are  in  the  cord.  The  centres  in 
the  cortex  [sulcus  cruciatus]  for  opening  the  cardia  at  the  same  time  contract  the  pylorus.  The 
contraction-centres  for  the  pylorus  lie  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (Openchoioski).  [These 
results  refer  to  the  dog  and  rabbit.] 

Local  electrical  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach  causes  circular  constrictions  of  the 
organ,  which  disappear  very  gradually,  while  the  movement  is  often  propagated  to  other  parts 
of  the  gastric  wall.  When  heated  to  25°  C,  the  excised  empty  stomach  exhibits  movements. 
Injury  to  the  pedunculi  cerebri,  optic  thalamus,  medulla  oblongata,  and  even  to  the  cervical 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  according  to  Schiff,  causes  paralysis  of  the  vessels  of  certain  areas  of  the 
stomach,  resulting  in  congestion  and  subsequent  hamiorrhage  into  the  mucous  membrane.  [It 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  hemorrhage  into  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  rabbits, 
after  they  have  been  killed  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  head.] 

[Action  of  Drugs.— The  automatic  centres  are  excited  by  emetin,  apomorphin,  tartar 
emetic,  while  muscarin  causes  general  contraction  of  the  stomach.    The  activity  of  the  auto- 
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matic  centres  is  diminished  by  chloral,  urethan,  morphin,  and  nicotin,  while  atropin  causes 
paralysis  of  the  nerve-endings  {E.  Schiilz).] 

158  VOMITING.  Mechanism. — Vomiting  is  caused  by  contraction  of  the 

walls  of  the  stomach,  the  pyloric  sphincter  being  closed.  It  occurs  most  readily 
when  the  stomach  is  distended— (dogs  usually  greatly  distend  the  stomach  by 
swallowing  air  before  they  vomit);  it  readily  occurs  in  infants,  in  whom  the  cul- 
de-sac  at  the  cardia  is  not  developed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  children  vomiting- 
occurs  through  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  without  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  abdominal  walls.  When  vomiting  is  violent,  the  abdominal  muscles 
act  energetically.  [The  act,  of  vomiting  is  generally  preceded  by  a  feeling  of 
nausea,  and  usually  there  is  a  rush  of  saliva  into  the  mouth,  caused  by  a  reflex 
stimulation  of  afferent  fibres  in  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagus,  the  efferent 
nerve  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  being  the  chorda  tympani.  After  this  a  deep  inspira- 
tion is  taken,  and  the  glottis  closed,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  firmly  pressed  down- 
wards  against  the  abdominal  contents,  and  it  is  kept  contracted  ;  the  lower  ribs 
are  pulled  hi.  The*  diaphragm  being  kept  contracted  and  the  glottis  closed,  a 
violent  expiratory  effort  is  made,  so  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
acts  upon  the  abdominal  contents,  the  stomach  being  forcibly  compressed.  The 
cardiac  orifice  is  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
ejected.  The  chief  agent  seems  to  be  the  abdominal  compression,  but  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  also  help,  though  only  to  a  slight  extent.] 

The  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  which  causes  a  general  diminution  of  the  gastric 
cavity,  is  not  a  true  anti-peristalsis,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  stomach  when  it  is  exposed.  The 
cardia  is  opened  by  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  which  pull  towards  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
oesophagus,  so  that  when  the  stomach  is  full  they  must  act  as  dilators.  The  act  of  vomiting  is 
preceded  by  a  ructus-like  dilating  movement  of  the  intra-thoracic  part  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
is  caused  thus  :  The  glottis  is  closed,  inspiration  occurs  suddenly  and  violently,  whereby  the 
oesophagus  is  distended  by  gases  proceeding  from  the  stomach.  The  larynx  and  hyoid  bone, 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  genio-hyoid,  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid 
muscles,  are  forcibly  pulled  forwards,  so  that  the  air  passes  from  the  pharynx  downwards  into 
the  upper  section  of  the  oesophagus.  If  the  abdominal  walls  contract  suddenly,  and  if  this 
sudden  impulse  be  aided  by  the  movements  of  the  stomach  itself,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  forced  outwards.  During  continued  vomiting,  antiperistalsis  of  the  duodenum  may  occur, 
whereby  bile  passes  into  the  stomach,  and  becomes  mixed  with  its  contents. 

Children,  in  whom  the  fundus  is  absent,  vomit  more  easily  than  adults.  [In  them  also  the 
nervous  system  is  more  excitable.] 

Influence  of  Nerves. — The  centre  for  the  movements  concerned  in  vomiting 
lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  respiratory  centre,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nausea  may  be  overcome  by  rapid  and  deep  respirations. 
In  animals,  vomiting  may  be  inhibited  by  vigorous  artificial  respiration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  certain  emetics  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
apncea. 

In  vomiting,  the  afferent  impulses  may  be  discharged  from  (1)  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  soft  palate,  pharynx,  root  of  the  tongue  (glosso-phavijnqeal  nerve), 
as  in  tickling  the  fauces  with  the  finger  ;  (2)  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  '(vagus  and 
sympathetic);  (3)  stimulation  of  the  uterine  nerves  (pregnancy);  (4)  the  mesenteric 
nerves  (inflammation  of  the  abdomen  and  hernia);  (5)  nerves  of  the  urinary 
apparatus  (passing  a  renal  calculus) ;  (6)  nerves  to  the  liver  and  gall-duct  (vagus)  ; 
(7)  nerves  to  the  lungs  in  phthisis  (vagus).  Vomiting  is  also  produced  by  direct 
stimulation  of  the  vomiting  centre.  [The  efferent  impulses  are  carried  by  the 
phrenics  (diaphragm),  vagus  (oesophagus  and  stomach),  and  intercostals  (abdominal 
muscles.] 

Vomiting,  produced  by  the  thought  of  something  disagreeable,  appears  to  be  caused  by  the 
conduction  ot  the  excitement  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  vomiting  centre.  [It  may  also  be 
excited  through  the  brain  by  a  disagreeable  smell,  shocking  sight,  or  by  other  impressions  on 
the  nerves  of  special  sense.]    Vomiting  is,  very  common  in  diseases  of  the  brain  [tubercle 
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loinith?"1'0"'  h8jm01Thage-]    Section  of  both  Vftff  generally,  but  nm  always,  prevents 

Emetics  net  (1)  partly  by  mechanically  or  chemically  stimulating  the  ends  of  the  centripetal 
(atterent)  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane.    [These  are  local  emetics.]   Tickling  the  fauces 
touching  the  surface  of  the  exposed  stomach  (dog)  ;  and  many  chemical  emetics,  c.a.,  mustard 
cuprie  and  zinc  sulphate,  and  other  metallic  salts,  act  in  this  way.    (2)  Other  substances  cause 
vomitingwnen  t  heyare  introduced  into  the  blood(\vithout  being  first  introduced  into  the  stomach) 
and  act  directly  upon  the  vomiting  centre,  e.g.,  apomorphin.    [These  are  general  emetics  ]  (3) 
Lastly,  there  are  some  substances  which  act  in  both  ways,  e.g.,  tartar  emetic.    Emetics  may 
also  remove  mucus  from  the  lungs,  and  in  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  emetic  acts  upon 
the  respiratory  centre,  and  so  favours  the  respirations.    The  general  emetics  usually  create  con- 
siderable depression,  while  the  vomiting  lasts  longer  than  with  local  emetics.    The  former 
increase  the  salivary,  gastric,  and  respiratory  secretions. 

[Uses  of  Emetics.— Emetics  are  useful  not  only  for  removing  from  the  stomach  any  offending 
body,  be  it  a  poison  or  the  products  of  imperfect  or  perverted  gastric  digestion,  or  bile  which 
lias  passed  back  into  the  stomach,  but  foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  cesophagus  may  be  got 
rid  of  on  exciting  vomiting  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  apomorphin.  As  the  diaphragm 
contracts  vigorously  during  vomiting,  it  compresses  the  liver,  and  thus  bile  is  expelled  into  the 
duodenum,  or  the  passage  of  a  small  calculus  along  the  bile-duct  may  be  aided.  They  also  are 
useful  in  removing  mucus  or  false  membranes  from  the  respiratory  passages.] 

[Anti-Emetics. — Vomiting  may  be  allayed  by  local  anti-emetics  such  as  ice,  and  many  chemical 
substances  such  as  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  opium,  and  morphia,  as  well  as  by  general 
remedies  which  act  on  the  vomiting  centre.  Some  of  the  foregoing  drugs  perhaps  act  both 
locally  and  generally.] 

Vomiting  is  analogous  to  the  process  of  rumination  in  animals  that  chew  the  cud  (§  187). 
Some  persons  can  empty  their  stomachs  in  this  way. 

159.  Movements  of  the  intestine. — [The  intestines  consist  of  the  small  and 
large  intestine ;  the  small  intestine  commences  at  the  pylorus  and  ends  at  the 
junction  of  the  ileum  Avith  the  large  intestine  (i.e.,  at  the  caecum),  and  its  length 
is  ahout  6f  metres  (about  20  feet)  (fig.  172).] 

[The  first  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  the  duodenum,  about  22  cm.  long  and  5  cm.  in 
diameter  ;  of  the  remainder  the  upper  third  is  called  the  jejunum  (2  "2  metres  long)  and  the 
lower  two-thirds  the  ileum  (about  4  metres  long),  but  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  parts,  the  one  shading  into  the  other.  The  large  intestine  is  about  l'4-l-8  metres 
long  (about  5  feet),  wider  than  the  small  and  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the 
anus.  It  is  divided  anatomically  into  the  ccecum  with  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  colon,  and 
the  rectum.] 

[Comparative  length  and  capacity  of  the  intestines. — There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  intestinal  canal  of  herbivora  and  carnivora.  Vegetable  food  requires  a  much  larger  number 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  aids  for  its  digestion  than  animal  food.  The  intestinal  canal  is 
shortest  in  carnivora  (cat,  lion,  dog),  longer  in  omnivora  (man,  apes),  and  longest,  sometimes 
very  long,  and  with  enormous  dilatations,  in  the  pure  herbivora.  In  the  tiger  and  lion  the 
whole  digestive  tract  is  3  times  as  long  as  the  body  (i.e.,  from  the  nose  to  the  anus) ;  in  the 
dog,  5 ;  chimpanzee,  6  ;  man,  9  times.  In  herbivora  it  is  11-26  times  as  long  as  the  body  ;  horses 
12  times  ;  pig,  16  ;  ox,  20  ;  and  goat  26  times.  The  intestinal  canal  of  the  horse  is  comparatively 
short,  but  its  capacity  is  very  great.  The  capacity  of  the  intestinal  tract  (excluding  the 
stomach)  is  in  the  ox,  80  litres ;  horse,  200  ;  pig,  27  ;  and  dog  8.  The  capacity  of  the  stomach  in 
the  ox  is  200,  and  in  the  horse  only  10-18  litres.  The  superficial  area  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  in  the  ox,  15  ;  horse,  15-51  ;  pig,  3,  and  dog,  0-5  square  metres  (Munk).] 

Peristalsis. — The  best  example  of  peristaltic  movements  is  afforded  by  the  small 
intestine  ;  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  tube  proceeds  from  above  downwards, 
thus  propelling  the  contents  before  it.  Frequently  after  death,  or  when  air  acts 
freely  upon  the  gut,  the  peristalsis  develops  at  various  parts  of  the  intestine 
simultaneously,  Avhereby  the  loops  of  intestine  present  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of 
worms  creeping  amongst  each  other.  The  advance  of  new  intestinal  contents  again 
increases  the  .movement.  In  the  large  intestine  the  movements  are  more  sluggish 
and  less  extensive.  The  peristaltic  movements  may  be  seen  and  felt  when  the 
abdominal  walls  are  very  thin,  and  also  in  hernial  sacs.  They  are  more  lively  in 
vegetable  feeders  than  in  carnivora.  The  peristalsis  is  perhaps  conducted  direel  h 
through  the  muscular  substance  itself,  as  in  the  heart  ami  ureter.  The  movements 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine  cease  during  sleep  (Busch). 
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[Rate  of  Motion. -In  a  Thiry-Yelly  fistula  (§  183,  IJO^bini  estimafc * the  nhr of .motion  of 

"^S^^^^S^L  of  an  animal  under  a  -6  per  cent,  saline  solution 
to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  gut  to  air  [Saunders  and  Braam-Houekgeest). 

The  ileo-colic  valve,  as  a  rule,  prevents  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  from 
passing  backwards  into  the  small  intestine. 

When  fluid  is  slowly  introduced  into  the  rectum  through  a  tube,  it  passes  upwards  into  the 
intestine  and  even  goes  through  the  ileo-colic  valve  into  the  small  intestine.  Muscarin  excites 
very  l™A^riJ£J£  of  the  intestines,  which  may  be  set  aside  by  atropin  (Schrmedeberg  aw' 

A  Pathological. -When  any  condition  excites  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  catarrh  is  rapidly  produced,  and  very  strong  contractions  of  the  inflamed  parts  filled 
with  food  take  place.  When  these  parts  of  the  gut  become  empty,  the  movements  are  not 
stronger  than  normal.  If  new  material  passes  into  the  inflamed  part,  the  peristalsis  recurs, 
becomes  more  lively  than  normal,  and  the  result  is  diarrhoea  {Notlmagel).  Sometimes  a  greatly 
contracted  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  pushed  into  the  piece  of  gut  directly  continuous  with  it, 
giving  rise  to  invagination,  or  intussusception. 

Anti-peristalsis,  i.e.,  a  movement  which  travels  in  an  upward  direction  towards 
the  stomach,  does  not  occur  normally.  This  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
in  cases  where  the  intestine  is  occluded,  called  ileus,  faecal  matter  is  vomited. 
Xothnagel's  experiments  throw  doubts  upon  this  view,  as  he  failed  to  observe 
anti-peristalsis  in  cases  where  the  intestine  was  occluded  artificially.  The  faecal 
odour  of  the  ejecta  may  result  from  the  prolonged  retention  of  the  material  within 
the  small  intestine. 

160.  EXCKETION  OF  MCAL  MATTER.— The  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
remain  in  it  about  three  hours,  and  about  twelve  hours  in  the  large  intestine, 
where  they  become  less  watery,  and  they  assume  the  characters  of  faeces,  become 
"  formed "  hi  the  lower  part  of  the  great  intestine.  The  faeces  are  gradually 
carried  along  by  the  peristaltic  movement,  until  they  reach  a  point  a  little  above 
that  part  of  the  rectum  which  is  surrounded  by  both  sphincters,  the  internal 
sphincter  consisting  of  non-striped,  and  the  external  of  striped  muscle. 

Immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces  the  external  sphincter  (fig.  203,  S, 
and  fig.  204)  usually  contracts  vigorously,  and  remains  so  for  some  time.  After- 
wards it  relaxes,  when  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  anal  opening, 
particularly  of  the  two  sphincters,  suffices  to  keep  the  anus  closed.  In  the  interval 
between  two  evacuations  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  continued  tonic  contraction 
df  the  sphincters.  As  long  as  the  fseces  lie  above  the  rectum,  they  do  not  excite 
any  conscious  sensations,  but  the  sensation  of  requiring  to  go  to  stool  occurs  when 
the  fseces  pass  into  the  rectum.  At  the  same  time,  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  rectum  causes  a  reflex  excitement  of  the  sphincters.  The  centre  for 
these  movements  (Budge's  centrum  anospinale)  lies  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
spinal  cord(§  362);  in  the  rabbit  between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  in  the  dog 
at  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  (Masius). 

In  animals  whose  spinal  cord  is  divided  above  the  centre,  a  slight  touch  in  the  region  of  the 
anus  causes  this  orifice  to  contract,  but  after/this  lively  reflex  contraction  the  sphincters  relax 
again,  and  the  anus  may  remain  open  for  a  time.  This  occurs  because  the  voluntary  impulses 
which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  cause  the  contraction  of  the  external  sphincter  are  absent. 

Landois  observed  that  in  dogs  with  the  posterior  roots  of  their  lower  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves 
divided,  the  .anus  remained  open,  and  not  unfrequently  a  mass  of  feces  remained  half  ejected. 
As  the  sensibility  of  the  rectum  and  anus  was  abolished  in  these  animals,  the  sphincters  could 
not  contract  reflexly,  nor  could  there  be  any  voluntary  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  result 
ol  sensory  impulses  from  the  rectum. 

The  external  sphincter  can  he  contracted  voluntarily,  like  any  voluntary  muscle, 
but  the  closure  of  the  anus  can  only  be  effected  up 'to  a  certain  degree,  When 
the  pressure  from  above  is  very  great,  the  energetic  peristalsis  at  last  overcomes 
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the  strongest  voluntary  impulses.    Stimulation  of  the  peduncles  of  the  ,or,l,,„„ 

a,,i^ttXnal  s?  Mmv  fMs  pfs causes  — -  oft.,;  isLS : 

Deiaecation.— Ihe  evacuation  of  the  feces  which  in  ™an  „.„  u  i 
«Wn  Hhhjs  begtoa  with  a  Uvely  perWaSToi  I,!"  !  .  ^tnTfe^ 
downward,  to  the  rectum.    In  order  that  the  mass  of  faces  may  exXefE 

nerves  ot  the  rectum  there  seems  to  be  a  centre  which  inhibits  the  redox  action 
of  the  sphrncters,  whrch  is  called  into  play,  owing,  as  it  appears!  to X£ry 


Fig.  203. 

The  periuremn  aud  its  muscles.  1,  anus  ;  2,  coccyx  ;  3,  tuberosity  ;  4,  sciatic  ligament :  5, 
cotyloid  cavity  ;  B,  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  ;  Ts,  superficial  transverse  perineal  muscle  ; 
F,  fascia  of  the  deep  transverse  perineal  muscle  ;  J,  ischio-cavernosus  muscle  ;  M,  obturator 
interims  ;  S,  external  anal  sphincter  ;  L,  levator  ani  ;  P,  pyriformis. 

impulses.  Its  seat  is  in  the  hrain,  perhaps  in  the  optic  thalami.  When  this 
inhibitory  apparatus  is  in  action,  the  fecal  mass  passes  through  the  anus,  without 
causing  it  to  close  reflexly.  The  strong  peristalsis  which  precedes  defecation  can 
be  aided,  and  to  a  certain  degree  excited  by  rapid  voluntary  movements  of  the 
external  sphincter  and  levator  ani,  whereby  the  plexus  myentericus  of  the  large 
intestine  is  stimulated  mechanically,  thus  causing  lively  peristaltic  movements  in 
the  large  intestine.  The  expulsion  of  the  feces  is  also  aided  by  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  most  efficiently  when  a  deep  respiration  is  taken,  so 
as  to  fix  the  diaphragm,  whereby  the  abdominal  cavity  is  diminished  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  soft  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  dining  a  strong  effort  at 
stool,  are  driven  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  causing  the  mucous  membrane 
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i  t  r,  which  ^-^=v^^^  M 
the  levator  am  (fig *JM^  is  to  1  ^              ^  wards  £ver  the  descending 
he  pelvis  and  t,     1    t  he  anu     >                       ^     the  peMc  f a^cia.  As 
W»                               ,  below,  and  become  united  with  the  fibres  of 
:                                 aid  the  latter  during  energetic  "J*^*  £ 
1  •    1            ,  .  Uwtl  nut  it  the  levatores  are  related  to  the  anus,  11M  uil  l\\u 
^  Du^g  the  period*  bet,  o  H  vaeuati  ;f  the  gut, 


Fig.  204. 

Levator  ani  and  sphincter  ani  exteruus. 

the  faeces  appear  only  to  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  As  a  rule, 
from  thence  downwards,  the  rectum  is  normally  devoid  of  faeces.  It  seems  that 
tlic  strong  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  Xelaton  has  called  sphincter 
ani  tertius,  when  they  are  well  developed,  contract,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  faeces.  "When  the  tendency  to  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum  is  very  pressing, 
the  anus  may  be  closed  more  firmly  from  without,  hy  energetically  rotating  the 
thigh  outwards,  and  contracting  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region. 

161.  CONDITIONS  INFLUENCING  THE  INTESTINAL  MOVEMENTS. — 

The  intestinal  canal  contains  automatic  motor  centres  within  its  Avails, — the 
plexus  myentericus  of  Auerbach— which  lies  between  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut.  It  is  this  plexus  which  enables  the  intestine, 
when  cut  out  of  the  body,  to  execute,  apparently  spontaneously,  movements  for 
some  time. 
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[Structure.— Auerbach's  Plexus  consists  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  which  form  a  fairly 


-   ,     >-vw»»         .  ^-.i^i  vo  »  in-      luiin  a  laiuy 

dense  network,  groups  of  ganglion  cells  occurring  at  the  nodes  (tig.  206,  and  when  seen  iii 
vertical  sections  between  the  muscular  coats  it  is  like  fig.  205.  A  similar  plexus  extends 
throughout  the  whole  intestine  between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  coats  from  the 
oesophagus  to  the  rectum.    Branches  are  given  off  to  the  muscular  bundles.    A  similar,  hut 


Auerbach's  plexus  shown  in  section  (human),    a,  ganglionic  cells;  b,  nerve  fibres; 
c,  section  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  ;  cl,  longitudinal  muscular  fibres. 

not  so  rich  a  plexus,  lies  in  the  sub-mucous  coat — Meissner's  plexus — which  gives  branches  to 
supply  the  muscularis  mucosae,  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  villi,  and  the  glands  of  the 
intestine  (fig.  207).] 

1.  If  this  centre  is  not  affected  by  any  stimulus,  the  movements  of  the  intestine 
cease — comparable  to  the  condition  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  apneea.  The  same 
is  true — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  respiration — -during  intrauterine  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fcetal  blood  being  well  supplied  with  0.    This  condition  may  be 


Fig.  206. 

Plexus  of  Auerbach,  prepared  from  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog,  by  the  action  of  ^^jjj: 
The  nerve-cells  are  shown  at  the  nodes,  while  the  fibrils  proceeding  from  the  ganglia,  and 
the  anastomosing  fibres,  lie  between  the  muscular  bundles. 

termed  aperistalsis.  It  also  occurs  during  sleep,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  O  in  the  blood  during  that  state. 

2  When  blood  containing  the  normal  amount  of  blood-gases  passes  through  the 
intestinal  blood-vessels,  the  quiet  peristaltic  movements  of  health  occur  (euperistal- 
sis)  provided  no  other  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  intestine. 
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3.  All  stimuli  applied  fco  the  plexus  myentericus  increase  the  peristalsis,  which 
may  become  so  very  violent  as  to  cause  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  large 
gut,  and  may  even  produce  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  musculature  of  the 
intestine.  This  condition  may  he  termed  dysperistalsis,  corresponding  to 
dyspnoea.  The  condition  of  Hie  blood  flowing  through  the  intestinal  vessels 
affects  the  peristalsis. 

Condition  of  the  Blood. —Dysperistalsis  may  be  produced  by  (a)  interrupting  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  intestines,  no  matter  whether  amemia  (as  after  compressing  the  aorta 


Schiff)  or  venous  hyperemia  be  produced 
the  increase  of  COa.    Very  slight  dis- 
turbance in  the  intestinal  blood-vessels, 
e.g.,  venous  congestion  after  copious 
transfusion  into  the  veins,  whereby  the 
abdominal  and  portal  veins  become  con- 
gested, causes  increased  peristalsis.  The 
intestines  become  nodulated  at  one  part 
and  narrow  at  another,  and  involuntary 
evacuation  of  the  feces  takes  place  when 
there  is  congestion,  owing  to  the  plug- 
ging of  the  intestinal  blood-vessels  when 
blood  from  another  species  of  animal 
is  used  for  transfusion  (§  102).  The 
marked  peristalsis  which  occurs  on  the 
approach  of  death  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  derangements  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  consequent  alteration  of  the 
amount  of  gases  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
testine.   The  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
creased movements  of  the  intestines 
which  occur  as  a  result  of  psychical 
excitement,  e.g.,  grief.    The  stimulus, 
in  this  case,  passes  from  the  cerebrum 
through  the  medulla  oblongata  (vaso- 
motor centre)  to  the  intestinal  nerves, 
and  causes  auremia  of  the  intestine  (cor- 
responding to  the  pallor  occurring  else- 
where).   When  the  normal  condition  of 
the  circulation  is  restored,  the  peristalsis 
diminishes,    (b)  Direct  stimulation  of 
the  intestine,  conducted  to  the  plexus 
rayentericus.causes  dysperistalsis;  direct 
exposure  of  the  intestines  to  the  air 
(stronger  when  CO,,  or  CI  is  present)— 
introduction  of  various  irritating  sub- 
stances-into  the  intestine  —  increased 
filling  of  the  intestine  when  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  emptying  the  gut  (often 
iii  man)— direct  stimulation  of  various 
kinds  (also  inflammation),— all  act  upon 


The  stimulating  condition  is  the  want  of  0,  i.e., 


Plexus  of  Meissner. 


Fig. 
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ganglia  ;  , 


anastomosing 


d,  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres  nccom- 


fibres  ;  c,  artery 
panying  c. 

t^A^^&^SS^^S^  -WW  *  a  loop  or 
there  is  diminished  movement  or  ccs  i  nn  !   I  !  )Vl.th  increasmg  heat,  at  firsl 

heating  to  43°  the  moyemZTrelorZlTe  (stimuktio»  of       spWhnics) :  on 

vessels  with     indi Keren t7'  II u^  Tlthl?  these  vc?sels-    KUfng  the  blood! 

compressing  the  aorta,  also  tnnw  ce^nZ  *  *  been  R?**^  brought  *****  by 

cease  when  the  intestines  avT^dto  wc  mnl^^J0'  iWc)"  The  ^ovemente 
mtestine  has  a  similar  efTect.    Under  fovoLhVS      ^  Wl4?  S?VCre  in  Ration  of  the 

unciei  tavouiable  circumstances,  the  intestine  may  recover  from 
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this  condition.    Arterial  blood  admitted  into  the  vessels  of  the  exhausted  intestine 
peristalsis,  winch  at  first  is  more  vigorous  than  normal.  cxuaustcu  intestine  causes 

5.  The  continued  application  of  strong  stimuli  causes  complete  paralysis  of  the 

intestine,  such  as  occurs  after  violent  peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  muscu- 
lature or  mucous  coat  m  man.    In  this  condition  the  intestine  is  greatly  distended 
as  the  paralysed  musculature  does  not  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  the  intestinal 
gases   which  are  expanded  by  the  heat.    This  constitutes  the  condition  of 
meteorism. 

Influence  of  Nerves.— With  regard  to  the  nerves  of  the  intestine,  stimulation  of 
tin-  vagus  increases  the  movements  (of  the  small  intestine),  either  by  conducting 
impressions  to  the  plexus  myentericus,  or  by  causing  contraction  of  the  stomach 


+1     i  i     i  •     i    —    ^u«imtti  uiuuu- v es&eiH  is  unuisuiirueu,  ana 

the  blood  m  the  capillaries  does  not  become  venous ;  when  the  latter  condition 
occurs,  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  increases  the  peristalsis.  If  arterial  blood  be 
freely  supplied,  the  inhibitory  action  continues  for  some  time.  Stimulation  of  the 
origin  of  the  splanchnics,  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region  (under  the  same 
conditions),  and  even  when  general  tetanus  has  been  produced  by  the  administration 
of  strychnia,  causes  an  inhibitory  effect.  It  is  inferred  that  the  splanchnic  contains 
besides  inhibitory  fibres— which  are  easily  exhausted  by  a  venous  condition  of  the 
blood,  also  (2)  motor  fibres,  which  remain  excitable  for  a  longer  time,  because  after 
death  stimulation  of  the  splanchnics  always  causes  peristalsis,  just  like  stimulation 
of  the  vagus.  (3)  It  is  the  vaso-motor  nerve  of  the  intestinal  blood-vessels,  so  that 
it  governs  the  largest  vascular  area  in  the  body.  When  it  is  stimulated,  all  the 
vessels  of  the  intestine  which  contain  muscular  fibres  in  their  walls  contract ;  when 
it  is  divided,  they  dilate.  In  the  latter  case,  a  large  amount  of  blood  accumulates 
within  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  there  is  anaemia  of  the  other  parts 
<  >f  the  body,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  death — owing  to  the  deficient  supply 
of  blood  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  (4)  It  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  intestine, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  give  rise  to  very  painful  sensations. 

As  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic-  contracts  the  blood-vessels  von  Basch  lias  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  intestine  does  not  come  to  rest,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  blood,  which  acts  as 
a  stimulus.  But,  when  a  weak  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  splanchnic,  the  intestine  ceases  to 
move  before  the  blood-vessels  contract  (van  Braam-Houckgecst)  ;  it  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  stimulation  diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  plexus  myentericus.  According  to  Engel- 
mann  and  v.  Brakel,  the  peristaltic  movement  is  chiefly  propagated  by  direct  muscular  con- 
duction, as-in  the  heart  and  ureter,  without  the  intervention  of  any  nerve-fibres. 

[Effect  of  Nerves  on  the  Rectum. — The  nervi  erigentes,  when  stimulated,  cause  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum  to  contract,  while  the  circular  muscular  fibres  are  supplied 
by  the  hypogastric  nerves.  Stimulation  of  the  latter  nerves  also  exerts  an  inhibitory  effect  on 
the  longitudinal  muscles.  Stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes  inhibits  not  only  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum,  but  also  those  movements  excited  by  stimulation 
of  the  hypogastric  nerves  (Feline)-).] 

[Artificial  Circulation  in  the  Intestine. — Ludwig  and  Salvioli  excised  a  loop  of  intestine 
from  an  animal,  tied  a  cannula  into  an  artery  and  another  into  a  vein,  and  kept  it  in  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere.  The  arterial  cannula  was  connected  with  a  vessel  containing  defibrinated  blood, 
to  which  different  drugs  could  be  added.  A  lever  rested  on  the  intestine,  and  registered  its 
movements  on  a  recording  surface.  As  long  as  arterial  blood  was  transfused,  the  intestine  was 
nearly  quiescent,  but  when  it  was  arrested,  so  that  the  blood  became  venous,  a  series  of  con- 
tractions occurred.  Nicotin  diminished  the  flow  of  blood  and  quickened  the  iutestinal  move- 
ments, while  at  the  same  time  the  circular  muscular  fibres'  remained  contraceed  or  tetanic. 
Tincture  of  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  -01  to  -04  in  the  blood,  causes  at  first  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  and  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  intestine;  but  it  very  rapidly  increases 
— even  to  six  times — the  amount  of  blood  which  transfuses,  while  at  the  same  time  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestine  cease,  the  walls  of  the  intestine  being  contracted.  Peptone  caused  first 
strong  and  then  irregular  contractions.] 

Effect  of  Drugs. — Amongst  the  reagents  which  act  upon  the  intestinal  movements  are  :— (1) 
Such  as  diminish  the  excitability  of  the  plexus  myentericus,  i.e.,  which  lessen  or  even  abolish 
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intestinal  peristalsis,  e.g.,  belladonna.  (2)  Such  as  stimulate  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the 
splanchnic,  and  in  large  doses  paralyse  them— opium,  morphia  ;  1  and  2  produce  constipation. 
(3)  Other  agents  excite  the  motor  apparatus— nicotin  (even  causing  spasm  of  the  intestine), 
muscarin,  caffein,  and  many  laxatives,  which  act  as  purgatives.  The  movements  produced  by 
muscarin  are  abolished  by  atropin.  These  substances  accelerate  the  evacuation  of  the  intestine, 
and,  owing  to  the  rapid  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents,  only  a  small  amount  of  water  is 
absorbed  ;  so  that  the  evacuations  are  frequently  fluid.  (4)  Amongst  ptirgatives,  colocynth  and 
croton  oil  act  as  direct  irritants.  With  regard  to  drugs  of  this  sort,  they  seem  to  cause  a  watery 
transudation  into  the  intestine,  just  as  croton  oil  causes  vesicles  when  applied  to  the  skin.  (5) 
Calomel  is  said  to  limit  the  absorptive  activity  of  the  intestinal  wall,  and  to  control  the  decom- 
positions in  the  intestine.  The  stools  are  thin  and  greenish,  from  the  admixture  of  biliverdin. 
(6)  Certain  saline  purgatives— sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate — cause  fluid  evacuations 
by  retaining  the  water  in  the  intestine  ;  and  it  i.s  said  that  if  they  be  injected  into  the  blood- 
vessels of  animals,  they  cause  constipation.  [When  a  crystal  of  a  2^olash  sail  is  applied  to  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine  of  an  animal,  it  causes  merely  a  local  constriction  of  the  mus- 
—»*-.  ^  cular  fibres  of  the  gut,  while  a  sodium  salt  excites  a 

/ tUlffiffy*ftkittfW?>*-  contraction  which  passes  upwards  towards  the  stomach, 

I  tfiiiUj/fni  I Mrd  'tilWh.  .      and  never  towards  the  rectum.    In  any  case  it  may  serve 

as  a  useful  guide  to  the  surgeon,  in  determining  which  is 
the  upper  end  of  a  piece  of  intestine  during  an  operation 
on  the  intestines  (Nothnagel).] 
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coat. 
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Fig.  209. 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  210. 

Fig.  208.— Vertical  section  of  the  wall  of  the  human  stomach  x  15.  K,  epithelium  •  61  "lands  • 
fcfT0  1  "S  mTStS-  Fi&  209— Goblet-cells  of  the  stomach.  Fi&  W.-^™^ 
turn  of  the  dog  s  gastric  mucous  membrane,  showing  pits,  i,  i  ;  a,  the  elevations  round  "J 

infettiires  wMlS^tT*  ^  t—*  excito"Secretory  action  on  the  glands  of  the 

salt  in  a  concentrated  forrn     wt  \  two  days  previous  to  the  administration  of  the 

normal  state  of  conceutmtfon  ^^Th^^  W™?  i°  ',lo,od.has  gradually  returned  to  its 
ently  recoups  ^^^^^^^^^  fl+md ,frora  the  "testine.  It  appar- 
-becomes  split  up  aS Z 1^T™1Pbata  of  or  sulphate  of  soda 

A  portion  of  the  absorbed  acid  SSfli XloJ?  ?  18  TV 'a,,,'lly  absorbed  than  the  base- 
the  intestinal  glands .  The  Sit  dZ C {t?*™Tda  ™tu™B  t0  ^  illtestines>  evidently  through 
intestinal  md^wfattoi^J^  W*4  iut,0  the  Wood,  and  excites  no 

causing  local  imtatim,  of  tK^  unless  011  accou,'t  of  its 

^*^thrfr^^e2SS,^^^  which  acts reflexlyon  the  intestines, 

peinaps  stimulating  their  muscular  movements  (M.  Hay).] 
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162.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH.-[Th,  stomach  receives  the  bolus 
and  secretes  a  juice  which  acts  on  certain  constituents  .1'  the  food,  while  byits 


Fig.  211. 

Transverse  section  of  a  duct  of  a  ftindus-gland— «,  membrana  propria ;  b. 
goblet-cells;  c,  adenoid  interstitial  substance.    II.  Transverse  section  of  a  fundus-gland 
a,  chief,  h,  parietal  cells;  r,  adenoid  tissue;  c,  capillaries. 


mucus-secreting 


muscular  walls  it  moves  the  latter  within  its  own  cavity,  and  after  a  time  expels 
the  partially  digested  products  or  chyme— towards  the  duodenum.    In  the  adult 

Avhen  moderately  distended  its  length  is  about  28  cm. 
and  its  greatest  width  10  cm.] 

[Structure. — The  walls  of  the  stomach  consist  of  four 
coats,  which  are  from  without  inwards  (fig.  208). 

(1)  The  serous  layer,  from  the  peritoneum. 

(2)  The  muscular  layer,  composed  of  three  layers  of 
non-striped  muscular  fibres — (a)  longitudinal,  (h) 
circular,  (c)  oblique. 

(3)  The  sub-mucous  layer  of  loose  connective-tissue, 
with  the  larger  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves. 

(4)  The  mucous  layer,  containing  the  secretory  glands. 
The  well-developed  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 

is  thrown  into  a  series  of  folds  or  rugae,  in  a  contracted 
condition  of  the  organ.  With  the  aid  of  a  hand-lens,  it 
is  seen  to  be  beset  with  small  irregular  depressions  or 
pits  (fig.  210).  Throughout  its  entire  extent  it  is  covered 
by  a  single  layer  of  moderately  tall,  narrow,  cylindrical 
epithelium,  which  seems  to  consist  of  mucus-secreting 
goblet-cells  (fig.  209).  The  epithelium  is  sharply  defined 
at  the  cardia  from  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  also  at  the  pylorus,  from  the  true  cylindrical 
epithelium  with  the  striated  disc  in  the  duodenum.  [The 
cells  contain  a  plexus  of  fibrils,  and  in  the  passive  condi- 
tion seem  to  consist  of  two  zones,  an  inner  clear  part, 
next  the  lumen  of  the  organ,  consisting  of  a  substance 
(mucigen)  which  yields  mucus,  the  attached  end  of  the 
cell  being  granular.]  The  oval  nucleus  lies  about  the 
centre  of  the  cells.  Spindle-shaped,  nucleated  cells,  pro- 
bably for  replacing  the  others,  are  said  by  Ebstein  to 


Fig.  212. 
Isolated  pyloric  gland. 


occur  at  their  bases.    All  the  cells  are  open  at  their  free  ends,  so  that  the  mucus 
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■»K««s.?r  eras     sits :  ffSfS 

ST^trCdrt  2X3).     Eai  gland  eonsists  of  a  structureless 


Fig.  213. 

Vertical  section  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  g,g,  pits  on  the  surface ;  ]>,  neck  of  a  fuudus- 
gland  opening  into  a  duct,  g ;  x,  parietal,  and  y,  chief  cells  ;  a,  v,  c,  artery,  vein,  capil- 
laries ;  d,  d,  lymphatics,  emptying  into  a  large  trunk,  e. 

membrana  propria  with  anastomosing  branched  cells  in  relation  with  it.  [Each 
gland  has  a  "month,"  by  which  it  opens  into  the  stomach;  the  mouth  and  duct 
together  form  about  one-third  of  the  gland.  The  deeper  part  of  the  gland,  called  the 
"  body  "  or  "  secretory  part,"  the  largest  part  of  the  gland,  is  joined  to  the  duct  by 
a  "neck."]  The  duct  is  short,  about  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  tube,  and  is 
lined  by  a  layer  of  cells  like  those  lining  the  stomach,  while  the  secretory  part  of 
the  tubes  is  lined  throughout  by  a  layer  of  faintly  granular,  short,  small,  polyhedral, 
or  columnar  nucleated  cells.  These  cells  border  the  very  narrow  tortuous  lumen, 
and  are  called  principal,  chief,  central  (fig.  211,  II,  aj,  or  adelomorphous  cells 
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(dSi/Aos,  hidden).  At  various  places,  between  these  cells  and  the  membrana  propria, 
are  large,  oval,  or  angular,  well-defined,  coarsely  granular,  densely  reticulated^ 
nucleated  cells,  the  parietal  cells  of  Heidenhain,  the  delomorphous  cells  of  Rollett' 
the  oxyntic  (ofvveiv,  to  sharpen,  acidulate;,  or  acid-forming  cells  of  Langley  (fig.  211),' 
(II,  h),  or  ovoid  cells.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  neck  of  the  glands,  and  less 
so  and  larger  in  the  deep  blind  end  or  fundus  of  the  tubes.  These  cells  do  not  form 
a  continuous  layer,  and  are  stained  deeply  by  osmic  acid  and  aniline  blue  (fig.  217), 
so  that  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  cells.  They  bulge  out  the 
membrana  propria  of  the  gland  opposite  where  they  are  placed.  The  parietal  cells 
in  man  are  said  to  reach  to  the  lumen  of  the  gland-tubes  (Stohr).  Isolated  cells 
are  sometimes  found  under  the  epithelium  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and 
occasionally  in  individual  pyloric  glands.  The  fundus-glands  are  most  numerous 
(about  five  millions),  and  are  of  considerable  size  in  the  fundus.  At  the  cardia 
there  is  a  circular  layer  of  gland-tubes  without  parietal  cells  which  secrete  a 
diastatic  ferment  (Edelmann). 

2.  The  pyloric  glands  occur  only  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  where  the 
mucous  membrane  is  more  yellowish- white  hi  colour  (fig.  212).  These  glands 
are  generally  branched  at  their  lower  ends,  so  that  several  tubes  open  into  a  single 
duct  [which,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  duct  of  the  cardiac  glands,  is  wide  and 
long,  extending  often  to  half  the  depth  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  not 
so  closely  packed  as  the  fundus  glands.  The  mouth  and  duct  are  lined  by 
epithelium  like  that  lining  the  stomach,  while  the  secretory  part  is  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  short,  finely  granular,  columnar  cells,  whose  secretion  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  cells  lining  the  duct.  The  lumen  is  well  defined. 
Nussbamn  has  occasionally  found  other  cells,  which  stain  deeply  with  osmic  acid, 
between  the  bases  of  these.  The  appearance  of  the  cells  differs  according  to  their 
state  of  physiological  activity  (figs.  215,  216).  When  they  are  exhausted  they 
are  smaller  and  more  granular,  owing  to  the  denser  reticulation  of  their  net- 
work ;  at  any  rate  they  are  granular  in  preparations  hardened  in  alcohol  (fig. 
216).  There  are  no  parietal  cells.]  [Mahl  by  tryptic  digestion  has  shown  that 
the  basement  membranes  of  the  gastric  and  other  intestinal  glands  can  be  resolved 
into  fibrils.] 

3.  The  glands  are  supported  by  very  delicate  connective-tissue  mixed  with 
adenoid  tissue  (fig.  211).  Below  this  are  two  layers,  circular  and  longitudinal,  of 
non-striped  muscle,  the  muscularis  mucosae  (fig.  208,  Mm.),  and  from  it  fine 
processes  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  pass  up  between  groups  of  the  glands  towards 
the  free  epithelial  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Perhaps  these  processes  are 
concerned  in  emptying  the  glands.  [In  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  the  cat, 
there  is  a  clear  homogeneous  layer,  which  is  stained  red  by  picro-carmme,  and 
placed  immediately  internal  to  the  muscularis  mucosae.  It  is  pierced  by  the 
processes  passing  from  the  muscularis  mucosae.] 

Masses  of  adenoid  tissue  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  near  the 
pylorus,  constituting  lymph-follicles,  which  are  comparable  to  the  solitary  glands 
of  the  small  intestine.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  and  begm  close  under  the 
epithelium  by  dilated  extremities  or  loops  (fig.  213,  d);  they  run  vertically  between 
the  gland-tubes  and  anastomose  in  the  mucosa  between  the  gland-tubes,  which 
theyenvelop  in  sinus-like  spaces.  They  join  large  trunks  in  the  mucosa;  another 
plexus  of  large  vessels  exists  in  the  sub-mucosa  (Loven). 

[The  Nerves  —A  plexus  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  and  a  few  ganglion  cells 
exist  in  the  muscular  coat  [Auerbach's],  and  another  [Meissner's]  in  the  sub- 

111  Theablood-vessels  are  very  numerous  (fig.  214).  Small  arterial  branches,  a 
run  in  the  sub-mucosa,  and  ascend  between  the  glands  to  form  a  longitudinal 
capillary  network,  c,c,  under  the  epithelium,  and  between  its  meshes  the  gland- 


SeC.  162.]        TRANSITION  FROM  STOMACH  TO  DUODENUM. 
duo*  open  »    The  veins  gradually  collect  tan  this  horizontal  capillar,  network, 
/,„,!  ,„„,,,,.  the  large  ™H^X™-H  amotion  he  made  through  the 
•  ^TI    ZmV  «  eTl,  i"taw»  the  appearances  presented 

ffff ™H    The  gCS  of  Vomer  in  the  duodenum  arc  seen  to  be  homologous 
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Fig.  214. 

Vertical  section  of  the  junction  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum.    The  blood-vessels  injected. 
V,  villi ;  MM,  muscularis  mucosse  ;  arteries  red,  veins  blue. 

with  the  pyloric  glands,  but  in  the  duodenum  the  acini  of  the  glands  of  Brimner 
he  in  the  sub-mucous  coat,  while  in  the  mucous  coat  itself  the  glands  of 
Lieberkiihn  appear,  and  with  them  the  villi  so  characteristic  of  the  small 
intestine.] 

163.  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE.— Properties.— The  gastric  juice  is  a  tolerably 
clear  colourless  fluid,  with  a  strong  acid  reaction,  sour  taste,  and  peculiar  character- 
istic odour ;  it  rotates  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left.  It  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  boiling,  and  resists  putrefaction  for  a  long  time.  Its  specific  gravity  = 
1002 '5  (dog,  1005),  and  it  contains  only  \  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents.  The 
quantity  secreted  in  24  hours  was  estimated  by  Beaumont,  from  observations  upon 
Alexis  St  Martin,  who  had  a  gastric  fistula  (1834) — at  only  180  grms.  daily  (!);  by 
Grunewald  (1853),  in  a  similar  case,  as  equal  to  26 -4  per  cent,  of  the  body -weight; 
while  Bidder  and  Schmidt  (from  corresponding  observations  on  dogs)  estimated  it  as 
equal  to  6^  kilos,  daily,  corresponding  to      of  the  body-weight.    It  contains : — 

(1)  Pepsin,  the  characteristic  hydrolytic  ferment  or  enzyme,  which  in  an 
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acid  medium  dissolves  proteids,  E.  Schutz  obtained  0-41  to  1-17  per  cent  from 
a  fasting  person  by  means  of  the  oesophageal  sound 

(2)  Free  hydrochloric  acid  (Prout,  1824),  0-2  to  0-3  (Ricliet,  0-8  to  2-1)  per 
cent.;  (in  the  dog,  0-52  per  cent.).    The  acid  occurs  as  free  hydrochloric  acid  as 
rom  the  gastric  juice  there  can  always  be  obtained  more  free  chlorine  than  b^ses 
to  which  the  latter  can  be  united  (C.  Schmidt).    Lactic  acid  is  usually  met  with 
but  it  arises  from  the  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food. 

Tests. -Free  hydrochloric  acid  is  detected  by  the  following  reactions  :-0-025  per  cent,  solu- 
tion ot  methyl-violet  becomes  blue,  especially  after  tannic  acid  has  been  added  to  the  fluid  •  or 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  215. 

Section  of  the  pyloric  mucous  membrane. 


Pyloric  glands,  showing  changes  of  the 
cells  during  digestion. 


alkaline  solution  of  oo-tropseolin  becomes  lilac  ;  or,  red  Bordeaux  wine  treated  with  amylic 
alcohol  until  its  colour  almost  disappears,  becomes  rose-coloured.  An  amylic  alcohol  extract  ot 
ripe  bilberries  is  made  red  by  dilute  HC1.  [Giinzburg  recommends  an  alcoholic  soluUou  of 
phloroglucin-vanillin.  2  grams  of  phloroglucin  are  mixed  with  1  gram  of  vanillin  in  30  gi  ams 
of  absolute  alcohol,  which  give*  a  yellowish-red  solution.  Concentrated  and  even  very  weak 
mineral  acids  cause  with  this  solution,  a  bright  red  colour  with  the  formation  of  bright  red 
crystal  .  while  concentrated  organic  acids  do  not  affect  it.  For  gastric  juice,  mix  equal  quantities 
o/the  filtered  gastric  juice  and  the  above  solution  in  a  watch-glass,  and  evaporate  caref  d  y  not 
allowing  it  to  boil ;  a  red  pellicle  with  red  crystals  indicates  the  presence  ol  minute  traces  of 
hXchloric  acid. '  Congo-red,  either  in  solution  or  as  congo-red  papers  becomes  blue,  but  the 
reaction  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  0f  ammonia,  or  ammoinacal  salts  j 

Lactic  Acid— The  freshly-prepared  blue  solution  of  10  c.c.  of  a  4  pei  cent,  solution  oi 
caiboUc  acl?  with      c.c.  J&B*  water,  and  1  drop  of  liquor  fern  perchlonde,  is  changed  to 
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yeUow  bv  lactic  acid  ( Uffclinann).  Allow  the  fluid  to  d,oP  into  the  test ;  at  the  point  of  contact 
^^0^  mucus  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
secreted  by  the  goblet-cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  (§  lb  A). 

(4)  Mineral  salts  (2  per  1000).  . 

(5)  A  milk-curdling  ferment  (rennet  or  rennin). 
lactate,°and  sugar ;  and  ammonium  carbonate  in  uramna. 


[Composition  of  Gastric  Juice  (Hoppe-Seyler  after  C.  Schmidt) 


Constituents. 


Water,  '. 
Organic  matter, 
Free  HC1, 
CaCl.,,  . 
Nad",  . 
KC1, 

NH4C1,  . 
Ca32(P04),  . 
Mg32(P04),  . 
FeP04,  . 


I. 

Human. 


994-404 
3-195 
0-200 

0-  061 

1-  465 
0-550 


0-125 


II. 


Dog. 


III. 


With  saliva. 
971-171 
17-336 

2-  337 
1-661 

3-  147 

1-  073 
0-537 

2-  294 
0-323 
0-121 


No  saliva. 
973-062 
17-127 
3-050 

0-  624 
2-507 

1-  125 

0-  468 

1-  729 
0-226 
0-082 


Good  humanjrftvaianot  so  dilute  or  so  poor  in  HC1  as  No.  I.  Szabo  has  found  even  3  of 
HC1  per  1000  fnman.]  „  ,  .  .  , 

[Comparative.— The  above  table  shows  that  the  gastric  juice  of  mammals  has  approximat 
the  same  composition  as  that  of  man,  but  there  is  more  acid  in  the  case  of  the  carnivore  than 
in  herbivora  and  man.  The  acidity  is  very  considerable  in  fishes.  It  is  said  that  in  certain 
invertebrates  (crustaceans),  the  gastric  juice  is  alkaline.] 

[The  pepsin  in  frogs  seems  to  be  different  from  that  in  mammals,  at  least  it  is  active  at  0  C. 
at  which  temperature  mammalian  pepsin  is  inactive.  ] 

[The  gastric  juice  of  new-born  dogs  and  rabbits  does  not  contain  pepsin,  but  it  appears  a  few 
days  after  birth.  In  the  dog,  according  to  Hammarsten,  pepsin  is  formed  until  the  third  week 
after  birth  ;  while  pepsin  is  present  in  the  human  fcetal  mucous  membrane  just  before  birth, 
the  acid  appears  much  sooner.] 

164.  SECRETION  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE. — After  the  discovery  of  the  two 
kinds  of  glands  in  the  stomach  and  the  two  kinds  of  cells  in  the  fundus-glands, 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  different  constituents  of  gastric  juice  were 
formed  by  different  histological  elements. 

Changes  of  the  Cells  during  Digestion. — During  the  course  of  digestion,  the  cells  of  the 
fundus  (and  pyloric  glands,  clog)  undergo  important  changes  (Heidenhain).  During  hunger, 
the  chief  cells  are  clear  and  large,  the  parietal  investing  cells  are  small,  the  pyloric  cells  clear 
and  of  moderate  size.  During  the  first  six  hours  of  digestion,  the  chief  cells  become  enlarged, 
and  moderately  turbid  or  granular,  the  parietal  cells  also  enlarge,  while  the  pyloric  cells  remain 
unchanged  (fig.  217).  The  chief  cells  become  diminished  and  more  turbid  or  granular  until  the 
ninth  hour,  the  parietal  cells  are  still  swollen,  and  the  pyloric  cells  enlarge  (fig.  217,  D). 
During  the  last  hours  of  digestion,  the  chief  cells  again  become  larger  and  clearer,  the  parietal 
cells  diminish,  the  pyloric  cells  decrease  in  size  and  become  turbid  (figs.  215,  216). 

[Langley  gives  a  different  description  of  the  appearances  presented  by  these  cells.  The 
results  may  be  reconciled  by  remembering  that  the  gland-cells  were  examined  under  different 
conditions.  The  secretory  cells  consist  of  a  cell-substance  composed  of  {a)  a  framework  of  living 
protoplasm,  cither  in  the  form  of  an  intracellular  fibrillar  network,  or  in  flattened  bands.  The 
meshes  of  this  framework  enclose  at  least  two  chemical  substances,  viz.,  (b)  a  hyaline  substance 
in  contact  with  the  framework,  and  (c)  spherical  granules  which  are  embedded  in  the  hyaline 
substance.  During  active  secretion,  the  granules  decrease  in  number  and  size,  the  hyaline  sub- 
stance increases  in  amount,  the  network  grows.    This  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  stated  above  as 
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stetX^  io^t\^^S£^TT^ describe? by  ******* ^ 

that  in  the  living1  conSn  or after  tK  ™  of  n  i  1,arde1mnS  aSeilt>  f^l  Langley  found 
cells  are  granula?  during  est?  bu  d urn,  a  state  of  Sfcf  ^  a"in'alS  $  !ea8t>  U'e  chief 
outer  one,  which  is  dear,  owing  0  the  X^neamnee  of  ti J  1  Z°neS,  ai>e  .^irerentiated-an 
granular  one.  Granules  rcarmea,  -in  t)t S  T  £  the  ^""K and  an  in  ner  more  or  less 
cells  increase  in  size,  Zbl^S^SSSS    IrTontll  P™*^  ^""l  UlC  ParietaI 

resting  and  active  phts.  S«ffiStf& ffife  ^ 


Fig.  217. 

Fundus  glands  of  dog  stained  with  aniline  blue.  A  and  A',  when  animal  was  starved  ; 
B,  first  stage  of  digestion,  enlargement  of  the  chief  cells  ;  C  and  D,  second  stage  of  diges- 
tion, progressive  diminution  and  increased  turbidity  of  the  chief  cells  (Hcidcnhain). 

Pepsin  is  formed  in  the  chief  cells  of  the  fundus-glands.  When  these  are  large, 
they  contain  much  pepsin  ;  when  they  are  turbid,  the  amount  is  small.  The 
pyloric  glands  are  also  said  to  secrete  pepsin,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  Pepsin 
accumulates  during  the  first  stage  of  hunger,  and  it  is  eliminated  during  digestion, 
and  also  during  prolonged  hunger.  Pepsin,  as  such,  is  not  present  within  the  cells, 
but  only  as  a  "mother-substance,"  a  pepsinogen-substance  (zymogen),  or  pro- 
pepsin, which  occurs  in  the  granules  of  the  chief  cells.  This  zymogen,  or  mother- 
substance,  by  itself,  has  no  effect  upon  protcids ;  but  if  it  be  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium  chloride,  it  is  changed  into  pepsin.    Pepsin  and 
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pepsinogen  may  be  extracted  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  means  of 
water  free  from  acids. 

[The  chief  reasons  adduced  for  the  view  that  the  chief  cells  secrete  pepsin  are  as  follows  :—  (1) 
The  principal  cells  disappear  by  auto-digestion  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  placed  in  1  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  parietal  cells  swell  up  and  do  not  disappear;  (2)  There 
is  a  relation  between  the  volume  of  these  cells  and  the  quantity  of  pepsin  obtainable  from  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  (3)  The  pyloric  region,  which  contains  no  parietal  cells,  also  secretes  pepsin  ; 
(4)  In  frogs  the  pepsin  is  formed  in  the  oesophageal  glands,  which  contain  only  cells  analogous 
to  the  principal  cells,  while  the  stomach  contains  glands  with  parietal  cells,  but  it  secretes 
acid,  and  no  pepsin  ;  (5)  In  the  bat  during  hybernation  the  principal  cells  disappear  almost 
entirely  while  digestive  activity  is  suspended.] 

[Pepsinogen  and  Pepsin. — Glycerin  extracts  very  little  pepsin  from  the  perfectly  fresh 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  a  large  amount  is  afterwards  obtained  by  extracting  it  .with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  this  acid  and  glycerin.  The  relative  amount  of  pepsinogen 
and  pepsin  in  a  fluid  may  be  determined  approximately  by  the  method  of  Laugley  and  Edkins. 
A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  exerts  a  greater  destructive  action  on  pepsin  than  on 
pepsinogen,  while  a  current  of  C02  destroys  pepsinogen  to  a  greater  extent  than  pepsin.  Both 
substances  are  unaffected  by  CO,  but  are  destroyed  at  54°  to  57°  O] 

[That  pepsinogen  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  proved  as  follows  : — Extract  the  mucous 
membrane  with  water,  or  glycerin  free  from  acid,  until  no  more  pepsin  is  obtainable  from  the 
membrane.  Then  treat  the  latter  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodic  chloride,  when  a  fresh 
quantity  of  pepsin  is  at  once  obtainable.  More  pepsin  is  formed  or  set  free  by  the  action  of 
these  re-agents  upon  some  other  body,  which  has  been  called  propepsin  and  pepsinogen.] 

The  pyloric  glands  also  secrete  pepsin  but  no  acid.  Klemensiewicz  excised 
in  a  living  dog  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  stitched  together 
the  duodenum,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  stomach. 
The  excised  pyloric  part,  with  its  vessels  intact,  he 
stitched  to  the  abdominal  Avail,  after  sewing  up  its 
lower  end.  The  animals  experimented  on  died,  at 
the  latest,  after  six  days.  The  secretion  of  this  part 
was  thin,  alkaline,  and  contained  2  per  cent,  of  solids, 
including  pepsin. 

[Pyloric  Fistula.— In  fig.  218,  P  represents  the  excised 
pyloric  portion,  C  the  cardiac.  The  parts  a,  a,  and  a'  a' 
were  then  stitched  together,  and  the  continuity  of  the  oman 
established.  The  lower  end  (d)  of  P  was  closed  by  sutures, 
while  the  edges  of  P  at  0  were  stitched  to  the  abdominal 
walls,  thus  making  a  pyloric  fistula.] 

In  the  frog  the  alkaline  glands  of  the  oesophagus 
contain  only  chief  cells  which  produce  pepsin  ;  while  the  stomach  has  glands  which 
secrete  acid  (and  perhaps  some  pepsin),  and  are  lined  by  parietal  cells. 

Amongst  fishes  the  carps  have  no  fundus-glands  in  the  stomach  (LucJum).  [The  secretins 
SSf(r.1fe?Jw    *  (Cr°P)  °f      hening      lineJ  by  a  '^A*  Jf^ygoS 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  according  to  Heidenhain,  by  the  parietal  cells 
■t  occuwoii  the  free  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  in  the 
ducts  of  the    undus  glands.    The  deep  parts  of  the  glands  are  usually  alkaline. 

'  "U  8  detected  m  human  gastric  juice,  within  45  minutes  to  1  or  2  hours 
^mode,ate  meal,  but  in  10  to  15  minutes  in  a,  fasting  condition  afJdrinS 
water,  the  amount  gradually  increases  during  the  process  of  digestion  Lactic 

fft(J&1SS£y  h°Ur'  al0Bg  WitU  HC1'  While  **  -  **»  onlykci  is 

CI.  Bernard  injected  lactate  of  iron 


Fig.  218. 

Diagram  of  Klemensiewiez's 
experiment  (Stirling). 


the  veins  of  a  do" 
mucous  membrane.  Neverthen 
the  parietal  cells  of  the  fundus  of  th 
with  the  pepsin.  Briicke 


,  and  some  time  afterwards  potassium  ferrocyanidc,  into 
Aftei  death,  blue  coloration  occurred  only  in  the  upper  add  layers  of  the 


must  assume  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  in 
•  8jm5f.  and  that  it  is  rapidly  carried  to  the  surface  along 
neutiahsed  the  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with 
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magnesia  usta,  chopped  up  the  mucous  membrane  with  water,  anil  left  it  for  some  time  when 
the  thud  had  again  an  acid  reaction.  ' 

As  to  the  formation  of  a  free  acid,  the  following  statements  may  1),-  noted-— 
The  panctal  cells  form  the  hydrochloric  acid  (Von,  the  chlorides  which  the  mucous 
memhrane  takes  up  from  the  Mood.  According  to  Voit,  the  formation  of  acid 
ceases,  if  chlorides  be  withheld  from  the  food.  Maly  suggests  that  the  active 
agent  is  lactic  acid,  which  splits  up  sodium  chloride  and  forms  free  HC1.  The 
base  set  free  is  excreted  by  the  urine,  rendering  it  at  the  same  time  less  acid. 
The  formation  of  acid  is  arrested  during  hunger.  According  to  H.  Schultz,  watery 
solutions  of  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides  are  decomposed,  even  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, by  C02,  free  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed. 

[If  thin  sections  of  the  fresh  mucous  membrane  be  placed  for  a  day  in  lactate  of  iron,  and 
then  treated  with  potassic  ferrocyanide,  Sehrwald  finds  that  the  parietal  cells  become  dark  blue, 
while  the  chief  cells  remain  colourless,  so  that  the  chief  cells  appear  to  be  alkaline  and  the 
parietal  cells  acid.] 

[The  source  of  the  HC1  is  undoubtedly  the  sodic  chloride  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  but  what 
other  acid  displaces  the  HC1  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  Jul.  Thomsen  has  shown  that  every  acid  can  displace  a  part  of  another  acid  from 
its  combination  with  its  base,  and  the  weaker  acid  may  even  combine  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  base.  Thomsen  calls  this  "  avidity."  Even  strong  mineral  acids  may  be  displaced  by  weak 
organic  ones.  Thus  the  free  C02  in  the  alkaline  blood  may  set  free  a  small  quantity  of  HC1 
from  the  sodic  chloride.  "What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  free  HC1  should  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  cells  towards  the  gland-duct  while  the  sodic  carbonate  diffuses  towards  the  blood 
and  lymph.] 

[The  milk-curdling  ferment  or  rennin  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
state  of  a  zymogen,  from  which  it  is  formed  under  the  action  of  acids.  According 
to  Langley  it  exists  in  the  principal  cells.] 

Secretion. — [The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  intermittent  except  in  the  case  of 
those  animals  like  the  rabbit,  whose  stomachs  always  contain  food.]  When  the 
stomach  is  empty,  there  is  usually  no  secretion  of  gastric  juice  ;  this  takes  place 
only  after  appropriate  (mechanical,  thermal,  or  chemical)  stimulation.  In  the 
normal  condition,  it  takes  place  immediately  on  the  introduction  of  food,  but  also 
of  indigestible  substances,  such  as  pebbles.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  red, 
and  the  circulation  more  active,  so  that  the  venous  blood  becomes  brighter.  [That 
the  vagi  are  concerned  in  this  vascular  dilatation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  both 
nerves  be  divided  during  digestion,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale 
(RutJieifortl).]  The  secretion  is  probably  caused  reflexly,  and  the  centre  perhaps 
lies  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  itself  (Meissner's  plexus  in  the  sub-mucous  coat). 
It  is  asserted  that  the  idea  of  food,  especially  during  hunger,  excites  secretion. 
As  yet  we  do  not  know  the  effect  produced  upon  the  secretion  by  stimulation  or 
destruction  of  other  nerves,  e.g.,  vagus,  sympathetic.  [There  is  no  nerve  passing 
to  the  stomach,  whose  stimulation  causes  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  as  the  chorda 
tympani  does  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  If  the  vagi  be  divided  sufficiently  low 
down  not  to  interfere  with  respiration,  the  introduction  of  food  still  causes  a 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  ;  even  if  the  sympathetic  branches  be  divided  at  the  same 
time,  secretion  still  goes  on  (Heidenhain).  Division  of  the  vagi  in  the  neck  is 
not  a  satisfactory  experiment  in  relation  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  for  this 
experiment  produces  so  many  other  effects.  If  the  vagi  be  divided  below  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  branches,  gastric  juice  containing  pepsin  and 
capable  of  digestion  is  said  by  some  observers  to  be  still  secreted  (see  under).  This 
experiment  points  to  the  existence  of  local  secretory  centres  in  the  stomach.  Hut 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  some  coimection,  perhaps  indirect,  between 
the  central  nervous  system  and  the  gastric  glands.  Richet  observed  a  case  of 
complete  occlusion  of  the  oesophagus  in  a  woman,  produced  by  swallowing  a 
caustic  alkali.  A  gastric  fistula  was  made,  through  which  the  person  could  be 
nourished.    On  placing  sugar  or  lemon  juice  in  the  person's  mouth,  Eichct 
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observed  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  In  this  case  no  saliva  could  be  swallowed  to 
excite  secretion,  so  that  it  must  have  taken  place  through  some  nervous  channels. 
Even  the  sight  or  smell  of  food  caused  secretion.  Emotional  states  also  are 
known  to  interfere  with  gastric  digestion.] 

rin  dogs  Pawlow  made  a  gastric  fistula,  divided  the  oesophagus,  and  stitched  the  two  cut 
ends  of  the  latter  into  the  wound  in  the  neck.  After  recovery  of  the  animals  he  found  that 
flesh,  when  eaten,  excited  a  copious  reflex  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (20  c.c.  in  5  minutes)  in  an 
empty  stomach.  Of  course  the  food  in  this  case  escaped  by  the  divided  oesophagus  and  did  not 
enter  the  stomach.  This  effect  was  not  altered  by  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  Division 
of  the  va«i,  however,  completely  abolished  the  reflex.  After  section  of  the  vagi,  for  several 
days  only  strongly  acid  mucus  flowed  from  the  stomach,  but  it  had  scarcely  any  action  on 
proteids.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  left  vagus  caused  a  clear  watery  fluid 
to  flow  from  the  fistula,  which,  although  less  acid  than  normal  juice,  was  capable  of  digesting 
proteids.] 

Effect  of  Absorption  of  peptic  products. — Heidenhain  isolated  a  part  of  the 

mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  so  as  to  form  a  blind  sac  of  it,  and  he  found  that 

mechanical  stimulation  caused  merely  a  scanty  local  secretion  at  the  spots  irritated. 

If,  however,  at  the  same  time,  absorption  of  digested  matter  also  occurred,  secretion 

took  place  over  larger  surfaces.    [He  distinguishes  a  primary  and  merely  local 

secretion  excited  by  the  mechanical  stimulus  of  the  ingesta,  and  a  secondary 

depending  on  absorption,  and  extending  to  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane.] 

The  statement  of  Schiff,  that  active  gastric  juice  is  secreted  only  after  absorption  of  the  so- 
called  peptogenic  substances  (especially  dextrin)  is  contradicted  by  other  observers. 

The  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  called  chyme,  which  pass  into  the  duodenum 
after  gastric  digestion  is  completed,  are  neutralised  by  the  alkali  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  [at  the  same  time  a  precipitate  is 
formed  and  deposited  on  the  Avails  of  the  duodenum,  and  it  carries  the  pepsin  down 
with  it].  Part  of  the  pepsin  is  reabsorbed  as  such,  and  is  found  in  traces  in  the* 
urine  and  muscle  juice  (Brikke).  If  the  gastric  juice  be  completely  discharged  ex- 
ternally through  a  gastric  fistula,  the  alkalinity  of  the  intestine  is  so  strong  that  the 
urine  becomes  alkaline  (Maly). 

The  acid  gastric  juice  of  the  new-born  child  is  already  fairly  active  ;  casein  is  most  easily 
digested  by  it,  then  fibrin  and  the  other  proteids  (Ziveifcl).  When  the  amount  of  acid  is  too 
great  in  the  stomach  of  sucklings,  large  firm  indigestible  masses  of  casein  are  apt  to  be  formed, 
especially  after  the  use  of  cow's  milk  (§  230). 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  Gastric  Secretion. —Dilute  alkalies,  if  given  before  food  ;  saliva  ;  some 
substances  called  peptogens  by  Schiff,  such  as  dextrin  and  peptones,  alcohol  and  ether,  all  excite 
secretion,  the  last  being  very  powerful.  When  the  secretion  is  excessively  acid,  antacids  are 
given,  some  diminishing  the  acidity  in  the  stomach,  as  the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  . 
alkalies,  liquor  potassse,  and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  ;  while  the  citrates  and  tartrates  of  the 
alkalies,  becoming  converted  into  carbonates  in  their  passage  through  the  organism,  diminish 
the  acidity  of  the  urine.]  Small  doses  of  alcohol,  introduced  into  the  stomach,  increase  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  ;  large  doses  arrest  it.  Artificial  digestion  is  affected  by  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  is  retarded  by  20  per  cent.,  and  is  arrested  by  stronger  doses.  Beer  and  wine  hinder 
digestion,  and  in  an  undiluted  form  interfere  with  artificial  digestion. 

165.  METHODS  OF  OBTAINING  GASTRIC  JUICE.-Historical.-Spallanzani  caused 
starving  animals  to  swallow  small  pieces  of  sponge  enclosed  in  perforated  lead  capsules,  and 
after  a  time,  when  the  sponges  had  become  saturated  with  gastric  juice,  he  removed  them  from 
the  stomach  lo  avoid  the  admixture  of  saliva,  the  sponges  are  best  introduced  through  an 
opening  m  the  (esophagus.  Dr  Beaumont  (1825),  an  American  physician,  was  the  firat  to 
obtain  human  gastric  juice,  from  a  Canadian  named  Alexis  St  Martin,  who  was  injured  by  a 
gun-shot  wound  whereby  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  was  established.  Various  substances 
were  introduced  through  the  external  opening,  which  was  partially  covered  with  a  fold  of  skin, 

Sleh?n  nwavEfl     £7a  BllntW?  vv'ls"",,';i-    Bassow  (1842)>  Bhmdlot  (1843),  and  Bar- 
delebcn .(1849)  were  thereby  led  to  make  artificial  gastric  fistula? 

ensS^cS^'tw^*.6^  abdomi»al  *>?  is  °Pe»ed  by  a  median  incision  just  below  the 
SSS^S^Aft*!1'  and  lts  anterior  wal1  °liened  and  afterwards  stitched 

The  tube ifw  ™ Tf'A  A^"^  Cannula  is  Plaoed  »'  the  iistula  fc*B  formed. 

oMan^:iCtS  °fthC  8allVary  «,;UldS  bG  tied>  a  implicated 
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PREPARATION  OF  PEPSIN. 


[Sec.  165. 


According  to  Leube,  dilute  human  gastric  juice  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  syphon-like 
tube  intpoduoed  into  the  stomach.    Water  is  introduced  first,  and  after  a  time  it  is  withdrawn. 

An  important  advance  was  made  when  liberie  (1834)  prepared  artificial  gastric  juice,  by 
extracting  the  pepsin  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Four 
litres  of  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  4  to  8  c.c.  HC1  per  1000,  are  sufficient  to 
extract  the  chopped-up  mucous  membrane  of  a  pig's  stomach.  Half  a  litre  is  infused  with  the 
stomach  and  renewed  every  six  hours.  The  collected  fluid  is  afterwards  filtered.  The  substance 
to  be  digested  is  placed  in  this  fluid,  and  the  whole  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  HC1  from  time  to  time  (Schwann).  The  HC1  may  be  replaced  by 
ten  times  its  volume  of  lactic  acid  and  also  by  nitric  acid  ;  while  oxalic,  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
acetic,  formic,  succinic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  are  much  less  active  ;  butyric  and  salicylic 
acids  are  inactive. 

Von  Wittich's  Method.—  (a)  Glycerin  extracts  pepsin  in  a  very  pure  form.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  rubbed  up  with  powdered  glass  until  it  forms  a  pulp,  mixed  with  glycerin,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  eight  days.  The  fluid  is  pressed  through  cloth,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with 
alcohol,  thus  precipitating  the  pepsin,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  afterwards  dissolved  in 
the  dilute  HC1,  to  form  an  artificial  digestive  fluid.  (6)  Or  the  mucous  membrane  may  he 
placed  for  twenty -four  hours  in  alcohol,  and  afterwards  dried  and  extracted  for  eight  days  with 
glycerin,    (c)  Win.  Roberts  has  used  other  agents  for  extracting  enzymes  (§  148). 

Preparation  of  Pure  Pepsin. — Bnicke  pours  on  the  pounded  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's 
stomach  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  afterwards  adds  lime-water  until  the 
acid  reaction  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  A  copious  precipitate,  which  carries  the  pepsin  witli 
it,  is  produced.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on  cloth,  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and 
afterwards  dissolved  in  very  dilute  HC1.  A  copious  precipitation  is  caused  in  this  fluid  by 
gradually  adding  to  it  a  mixture  of  cholesterin  in  torn'  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ether.  The 
cholesterin  pulp  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  and  after- 
wards with  pure  water.  The  cholesterin  pulp  is  placed  in  ether  to  dissolve  the  cholesterin,  and 
the  ether  is  then  removed.    The  small  watery  deposit  contains  the  pepsin  in  solution. 

Pepsin  so  prepared  is  a  colloid  substance  ;  it  does  not  react  like  albumin  with 
the  following  tests,  viz.  : — It  does  not  give  the  xanthroprotein  reaction  (§  248),  is 
not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  nor  by  tannic  acid, 
(mercuric  cblorid^,  silver  nitrate,  or  iodine.  In  other  respects  it  belongs  to  the 
group  of  albuminoids.  It  is  rendered  inactive  in  an  acid  fluid  "by  heating  it  to 
55°  to  60°  C. 

166.  PROCESS  OF  GASTRIC  DIGESTION. — [In  the  process  of  gastric  diges- 
tion we  ha  ve  to  consider — 

1.  The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  its  action  on  food. 

2.  The  absorption  of  the  products  of  this  digestion. 

3.  The  movements  of  the  stomach  itself.] 

Chyme. — The  finely  divided  mixture  of  food  and  gastric  juice  is' called  chyme. 
The  gastric  juice  acts  upon  certain  constituents  of  chyme. 

I.  Action  on  Proteids. — Pepsin  and  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  transform  proteids  into  a  soluble  and  diffusible  form,  to 
winch  Lehmann  (1850)  gave  the  name  of  "peptone"  (§  249,  DLL).  Fibrin  (or 
coagulated  proteids)  first  becomes  clear  and  swollen  up.  [There  seems  to  be  a 
close  relation  between  the  acid  and  the  ferment,  so  much  so  that  some  have  spoken 
of  it  as  "pepsin-acid"  and  others  as  "  pepto-hydrochloric  acid."] 

[It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  first  product  formed  during  the  gastric  digestion 
of  proteids  is  syntonin  or  para-peptone,  then  hemi-albumose  or  pro-peptone,  and 
finally  peptone.  The  products  vary,  however,  with  the  proteid  digested.  Ivuhne 
has  shown  that  the  proteid  molecule  is  split  up,  and  yields  two  groups,  which  he 
calls  hemi-peptone  and  anti-peptone  (p.  296).  A  mixture  of  the  two  he  calls 
ampho-peptone.  Hemi-peptone  can  be  split  up  into  leucin  and  tyrosm  by  trypsin, 
while  the  anti-peptone  does  not  undergo  this  change.  The  intermediate  body,  or 
pro-peptone,  is  really  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  Kiihne  called  it  hemi-al  nvmose. 
These  intermediate  bodies  from  albumin  are  called  albumoses,  from  globulus 
globuloses,  from  casein  caseoses.  Halliburton  calls  all  these  intermediate 
bodies  "proteoses."] 
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Properties  of  Hemi-albumose.  Although  a  composite  body,  hemi-albumose 
gives  the  following  reactions  :-It  is  highly  soluble  in  water ;  When  heated  to  50 
to  60°  it  becomes  somewhat  turbid,  but  when  boiled  it  becomes  char,  and  gets 
turbid  again  on  cooling)  This  effect  is  most  marked  when  it  is  treated  with 
acetic  acid  and  sodic  chloride,  or  the  latter  alone.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  and  potassic  ferrocyanide,  but  the  precipitate  disappears  011  heating  ami 
reappears  on  cooling.  It  gives  the  biuret  rosy  tint  reaction  like  peptones.  It  is 
precipitated  bi,  nitric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  adheres  to  the  glass,  but  is  soluble 
in  the  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  yielding  a  yellow  fluid,  but  is  precipitated  on 
cooling.  It  is  precipitated  by  boding  with  acetic  acid  and  a  strong  solution  ol 
sodic  sulphate,  metaphosphoric  acid,  and  pyrogallic  acid  (Kuhne).  It  is  said  to 
be  present  in  all  animal  tissues  except  muscle  and  nerve  (§  293). 

[Albumoses  are  the  first  products  of  the  splitting  up  of  proteids  by  enzymes, 
and  from  them  peptones  are  ultimately  formed.  They  may  be  made  from  Wrtte  s 
peptone,  or  by  the  peptic  digestion  of  fibrin.  Such  a  mixture,  on  being  neutralised 
with  sodic  carbonate,  gives  a  copious  precipitate  of  para-peptones,  which  can  be 
filtered  off,  leaving  a  clear  solution  of  albumoses.  Para-peptones  are  said  to  be 
closely  related  to  acid-albumin  or  syntonin.  On  saturating  the  clear  fluid  with 
Nad,  a  dense  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  three  albumoses,  called  proto- 
dys-,  and  hetero-albumose  is  obtained;  a  fourth,  deutero-albumose,  remains  111 
solution,  but  can  be  precipitated  by  adding  acetic  acid.  If  the  albumose  precipitate 
be  treated  with  10  per  cent.  NaCl  solution,  pro  to-  and  hetero-albumose  are 
dissolved,  leaving  dys-albumose  undissolved.  Dialysis  of  the  saline  solution 
precipitates  hetero-albumose,  leaving  proto-albumose  hi  solution.  It  is  probable 
however,  that  hetero-  and  dys-albumose  are  identical,  or  that  the  former  is  merely 
an  insoluble  form  of  the  latter.  The  albumoses  are  bodies  intermediate  between 
albumins  and  peptones,  and  of  the  three,  deutero-albumose  is  nearest  to  peptones. 
An  important  character  is  that  they  do  not  dialyse  or  diffuse  readily.  The 
albumoses  also  are  produced  by  the  activity  of  many  micro-organisms  and  doubt- 
less play  an  important  part  in  many  pathological  processes  (§  249).] 

Properties  of  the  Albumoses. — Proto-albumose  is  soluble  in  distilled  water,  is  not  changed 
by  heat,  but  is  precipitated  by  saturation  of  the  solution  with  sodic  chloride,  by  HN03,  acetic 
acid  and  potassic  ferrocyanide,  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride.  Deutero-albumose  is  very 
like  the  foregoiug,  but  it  is  not  precipitated  by  HN03  or  on  adding  sodic  chloride  to  saturation, 
but  precipitation  occurs  when  20  to  30  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  is  added.  Hetero-albumose 
resembles  a  globulin  in  its  properties  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  but  is  soluble  in  saline 
solutions  (10  to  15  per  cent.),  and  is  partly  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  saturation  with 
NaCl  or  by  dialysis.  It  is  coagulated  by  heat.  All  give  the  rosy-pink  colour  with  the  biuret- 
reaction,  and  they  are  all  precipitated  by  saturation  with  neutral  ammonia  sulphate,  which 
peptones  are  not  (Kuhne  and  Chittenden).]    See  also  §  249. 

[G-lobuloses  from  the  globulin  of  ox-serum  are  obtained  in  the  same  way,  although  the  ferment 
has  much  less  action  on  globulin  than  on  albumin.  Speaking  generally,  they  resemble  the 
albumoses.] 

By  the  continued  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  pro-peptone  passes  into  a  true 
soluble  peptone.  The  unchanged  albumin  behaves  like  an  anhydride  with  respect 
to  the  peptone.  The  formation  of  peptone  is  due  to  the  taking  up  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  under  the  influence  of  the  hydrolytic  ferment  pepsin,  and  the  action 
takes  place  most  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Gelatin  is  changed  into 
a  gelatin-peptone. 

[Method  of  separating  the  products  of  gastric  digestion:  If  Bbrinor  white  of 
egg  be  digested  for  some  time  with  gastric  juice,  these  proteids  will  ultimately  be 
dissolved.  Neutralise  the  digest  with  sodic  carbonate  and  a  greater  or  less 
precipitate  of  para  peptones  will  be  obtained.  Killer.  The  filtrate  contains  other 
digested  proteids.  Saturate  it  with  crystals  of  neutral  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
will  precipitate  the  albumoses  ;  filter  these  off,  and  the  solution  still  contains 
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peptone  which  ran  be  precipitated  by  much  alcohol.  Ammonium  sulphate 
precipitates  all  soluble  proteids  except  peptones.]  1  mdie 

Aooording  to  Kuhne  the  proteid  molecule  contains  two  preformed  substances  in  its  on™™*; 

nio  nemi-peptone  170,  II.).  Only  the  latter  is  capable  of  beine  split  un  bv  trvnsin  into 
leucin  and  tyrosin  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  (§  249).  P    Y  YP 

[The  following  scheme  represents  the  results  :— 


Action  of  Enzymes  (ferments). 
Albumin. 


Anti-albumose.  Hemi-albumose. 


*-*-> 

o 


Anti-peptone.    Anti-peptone.  Hemi-peptone.  Hemi-peptone. 


a 

o' 
3 


Leucin,  Tyrosin,  &c.  Leucin,  Tyrosin,  &c] 
Tlie  greater  the  amount  of  pepsin  (within  certain  limits),  the  more  rapidly  does 
the  solution  take  place.  The  pepsin  suffers  scarcely  any  change,  and  if  care  be 
taken  to  renew  the  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  a  uniform  amount,  the 
pepsin  can  dissolve  new  quantities  of  albumin.  Still,  it  seems  that  some  pepsin  is 
used  up  in  the  process  of  digestion  (Griitzner).  Proteids  are  introduced  into  the 
stomach  either  in  a  solid  (coagulated)  or  fluid  condition.  Casein  alone  of  the 
fluid  forms  is  precipitated  or  coagulated,  and  afterwards  dissolved.  The  non- 
coagulated  proteids  are  transformed  into  syntonin,  without  being  previously 
coagulated,  and  are  then  changed  into  pro-peptone  and  directly  peptonised,  i.e., 
actually  dissolved. 

When  albumin  is  digested  by  pepsin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  heat  disappears,  as  can  be  proved  by  calorimetric  experiment  (Maly).  Hence,  the 
temperature  of  the  chyme  in  the  stomach  falls  0o-2  to  0o,6  C.  in  two  to  three  hours  (v.  Vintschgau 
and  Dietl). 

Coagulated  albumin  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  the  fluid  form,  and  the 
latter  again  as  the  anhydride  of  peptone.  The  peptones,  therefore,  represent  the 
highest  degree  of  hydration  of  the  proteids. 

Hence,  peptones  may  be  formed  from  proteids  by  those  reagents  which  usually  cause  hydra- 
tion, viz.,  treatment  with  strong  acids  (from  fibrin,  with  0-2  HC1),  caustic  alkalies,  putrefactive 
and  various  other  ferments,  and  ozone. 

The  anhydride  proteid  has  been  prepared  from  the  hydrated  form.  Henniger 
and  Hofmeister,  by  boiling  pure  peptone  with  dehydrating  substances  (anhydrous 
acetic  acid  at  80°  C),  have  succeeded  in  decomposing  it  into  a  body  resembling 
syntonin. 

Peptones. — (1)  They  are  completely  soluble  in  water.  (2)  They  diffuse  very 
easily  through  animal  membranes.  (3)  They  filter  quite  easily  through  the  pores  of 
animal  membranes.  (4)  They  are  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  nitric  acid,  acetic 
acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  acetic  acid  and  saturation  with  common  salt. 
(5)  They  are  precipitated  from  neutral  or  feebly  acid  solutions  by  mercuric  chloride, 
tannic  acid,  bile  acids,  and  phospho-molybdic  acid.  (6)  With  Millon's  reagent 
they  react  like  proteids,  and  give  a  red  colour,  and  with  nitric  acid  give  the  yellow 
xantho-protein  reaction.  (7)  With  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  a  small  quantity  of 
cupric  sulphate,  [or  Fehling's  solution],  they  give  a  beautiful  rosy-red  colour,  the 
biuret-reaction.    (8)  They  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left. 

[Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  making  use  of  the  fact  that  ammonium  sulphate  to 
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saturation  precipitates  all  proteids  from  solution  except  peptone,  have  reinvestigated 
the  subject  and  they  find  that  many  of  the  peptones  of  commerce  contain  allmmoses. 
Pure  peptone  has  remarkable  properties.  When  dissolved  in  water,  it  hisses  and 
froths  like  phosphoric  anhydride,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  brown  solution  is  formed. 
It  is  difficult  to  preserve  it.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  NaCl,  or  NaCl  and  acetic 
acid,  but  is  completely  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic  and  phospho-molybdic 
acids,  tannin,  iodo-mercuric  iodide,  picric  acid.  Peptones  have  a  cheesy  taste,  while 
albuiniri  and  albvunoses  are  tasteless.] 

The  biuret-reaction  is  obtained  with  hemi-albumose,  as  well  as  with  a  form  of  albumin,  which 
is  formed  during  artificial  digestion  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  called  "alkophyr  by 
Briicke.  [Darby's  fluid-meat  gives  all  the  above  reactions,  and  is  very  useful  for  studying  the 
tests  for  peptones.]  .  .   .  •  * 

The  rapidity  of  solution  of  fibrin  is  tested  by  placing  fibrin,  which  is  swollen  up  by  the 
action  of  0'2  per  cent.  HC1  in  a  glass  funnel,  and  adding  the  digestive  fluid,  observing  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fluid,  the  altered  fibrin,  drops  from  the  funnel,  and  the  fibrin  disappears 
(Griinhagcn).  Or  the  fibrin  may  be  coloured  with  carmine,  swollen  up  in  0"1  per  cent.  HC1, 
and  placed  in  the  digestive  fluid.  The  more  rapidly  the  fluid  is  coloured  red,  the  more  energetic 
is  the  digestion. 

Preparation. — Pare  peptones  are  prepared  by  taking  fluid  which  contains  them  and 
neutralising  it  with  barium  carbonate,  evaporating  upon  a  water-bath,  and  filtering.  The 
barium  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequent 
filtration. 

Ptomaines. — Brieger  extracted  from  gastric  peptones  by  aniylic  alcohol  a  peptone-free  poison, 
with  actions  like  those  of  curare.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  ptomaines,  i.e.,  alkaloids  obtained 
from  dead  bodies  or  decomposing  proteids.  [Ptomaines  are  identical  with  the  alkaloids  in 
plants,  and  many  have  been  isolated.  The  term  leucomaine  has  been  applied  by  Gautier  to 
alkaloids  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  duriugl  the  normal  metabolic 
processes  taking  place  in  the  tissues.  They  are  not  formed  by  the  activity  of  micro-organisms. 
Some  seem  to  be  formed  in  muscle,  and  are  closely  allied  to  creatin  and  xanthin  (§  250,  IV.).] 

Peptones  are  undoubtedly  those  modifications  of  albumin  or  proteids  which, 
after  their  absolution  from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  blood,  are  destined  to 
make  good  the  proteids  used  up  in  the  human  organism.  [It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  pejjtones  are  not  found  in  the  blood.  They  seem  to  be  reconverted 
into  some  other  proteid  as  they  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine  towards  the  blood  (§  192).]  By  giving  peptones  (instead  of  albumin)  as 
food  life  can  not  only  be  maintained,  but  there  may  even  be  an  increase  of  the  body- 
weight  (Plusz  and  Mali/,  Adamlcieioicz).  Very  probably,  before  being  actually 
absorbed  into  the  blood-stream,  peptones  are  retransformed  into  serum-albumin 
or  some  closely  allied  body  (§  192). 

Conditions  affecting  Gastric  Digestion. —The  presence  of  peptones  already  formed  interferes 
with  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  so  far  as  the  greater  concentration  of  the  fluid  interferes 
with  and  limits  the  mobility  of  the  fluid-particles.  Boiling,  concentrated  acids,  alum,  and 
tannic  acid,  alkalinity  of  the  gastric  juice  {e.g.  by  the  admixture  of  much  saliva),  abolish  the 
action  ;  also  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids  and  potassic  iodide.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals, 
which  cause  precipitates  with  pepsin,  peptone,  and  mucin,  interfere  with  gastric  digestion,  and 
so  do  concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  salts,  common  salt,  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates. 
A  small  quantity  of  NaCl  increases  the  secretion  (Gh-utzner)  and  favours  the  action  of  pepsin. 
Alkalies  rapidly  destroy  pepsin,  but  less  rapidly  pro-pepsin  (Langley).  Alcohol  precipitates  the 
pepsin,  but  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  water  it  is  redissolved,  so  that  digestion  goes  on  as 
before.  Any  means  that  prevent  the  proteid  bodies  from  swelling  up,  as  by  binding  them 
firmly,  impede  digestion.  Slightly  over  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  does  not  seem  to  disturb 
healthy  digestion,  but  it  does  so  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  stomach.  Copious  draughts  of  water, 
ana  violent  muscular  exercise,  disturb  digestion  ;  while  warm  clothing,  especially  over  the  pit 
ol  the  stomach,  aids  it.  Menstruation  retards  gastric  digestion.  [Oddi  finds  that  the  pres- 
e»™  °flarge  q  uantities  of  ox  bile,  or  even  of  its  own  bile  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  does  not 
attect  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice,  does  not  precipitate  peptones,  and  does  not  excite,  vomit- 
ing ^p.  610). J 

[Artificial  Digestion.— The  action  of  gastric  juice  on  proteids  may  be  observed 
outside  the  body,  and  we  can  prove,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  after 
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Rutherford,  that  pepsin  and  an  acid— e.g.,  hydrochloric,  along  with  water— are 
essential  to  the  formation  of  gastric  peptones: — 


Booker  A.                                  Benker  B. 

Beaker  C. 

Water. 

Pepsin,  0'3  per  cent. 
Fibrin. 

Water. 

HCl,  0-2  per  cent. 
Fibrin. 

• 

Water. 

Pepsin,  0-3  per  cent. 
HCl,     0-2  „ 
Fibrin. 

Keep  all  in  water-bath  at  38°  C. 

Unchanged. 

Fibrin  swells  np,  becomes  clear,  and  is 
(■hanged  into  acid-albumin  or  syntonin. 

Fibrin  ultimately  changed 
into  peptone. 

[In  all  animals,  gastric  digestion  is  essentially  an  acid  digestion,  and  between 
the  native  proteid — fibrin,  albumin,  or  any  other  form  of  proteid — and  the  end- 
product  peptone  there  are  numerous  intermediate  substances — proteoses  —  the 
properties  and  characters  of  many  of  which  have  still  to  be  investigated.] 

[Natural  versus  Artificial  Digestion.— It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  natural  and  artificial  digestion.  In  the  former,  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted 
all  the  time  the  food  is  present  in  the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  a  favourable  proportion  of  acid 
and  ferment.  Moreover,  the.  movements  of  the  stomach  thoroughly  mix  the  food  with  the 
digestive  juice.  The  peptones  are  absorbed  as  they  arc  formed  or  pass  into  the  duodenum,  so 
that  they  do  not  accumulate  in  the  mixture  and  retard  the  process  of  digestion,  as  is  the  case 
in  artificial  digestion.  It  is  obvious  that  as  ordinarily  conducted  artificial  digestion  differs 
from  normal  digestion,  e.g.,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  want  of  the  following  factors— the  absence 
of  (1)  constant  movements  of  the  contents  ;  (2)  constant  removal  of  the  digestive  products  ; 
and  (3)  continuous  addition  of  fresh  supply  of  digestive  juice.] 

[Kronecker  and  his  pupils,  Brink  and  Popoft',  state  that  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  can  change  gastric:  peptones  into  serum-albumin.  The  frog's  heart  can  do  the  same, 
but  much  more  slowly,  The  test  applied  for  the  conversion  of  peptone  into  serum-albumin  was 
perfusion  through  the  excised  amphibian  heart,  which  Kronecker  regards  as  a  very  sensitive 
test  for  serum-albumin.  A  solution  of  peptone — which  acts  injuriously  on  the  heart — when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  better,  the  intestine,  of  a  dog,  and  then  perfused  through  the 
heart,  restores  the  latter  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  perfusion  of  normal  saline.] 

[Exclusion  of  the  Stomach. — Ogata  finds  that  if  the  stomach  be  divided  at  the  pyloric  end 
so  as  to  exclude  the  stomach  from  the  digestive  apparatus,  a  dog  can  be  nourished  for  a  long 
time  by  introducing  food  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum.  A  dog  has  lived  several 
years  after  excision  of  its  stomach  {Czcrny).  Raw  flesh  so  introduced  is  digested  more  rapidly 
in  the  small  intestine  than  in  the  stomach.  The  stomach  not  only  digests,  but  it  acts  on  the 
connective  tissue  of  flesh  so  as  to  prepare  the  latter  for  intestinal  digestion.] 

II.  Action  on  other  Constituents  of  Food. — Milk  coagulates  or  curdles  when  it 
enters  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the  casein,  and  in  doing  s<  i  it 
entangles  some  of  the  milk-globules.  [The  curd  is  afterwards  dissolved  and 
digested  by  the  gastric  juice.]  During  the  process  of  coagulation,  heat  is  given 
off. '  The  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  itself  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate it;  the  acid  removes  from  the  alkali-albuminate  or  casein  the  alkali  which 
keeps  it  in  solution.  Hammarsten  separated  a  special  ferment  from  the  gastric 
juice— quite  distinct  from  pepsin— the  milk-curdling  ferment,  which,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  acid,  precipitates  the  casein  either  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions. 
It  is  this  ferment,  or  rennet,  or  rennin,  which  is  used  to  coagulate  casein  in  the 
making  of  cheese.  [Rennin  can  curdle  milk  in  a  neutral  solution,  and  neutralised 
gastric  juice  can  do  so  also.  The  action  of  rennin  is  most  active  about  40°  C,  and 
fts  curdling  action  is  destroyed  by  boiling.]  Rennet  is  formed  from  a  mother- 
substance  in  the  chief  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  (p.  292).  [Rennet  is  an  infusion 
of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  in  brine  (§  231).  The  ferment  which  coagulates 
milk  is  quite  distinct  from  pepsin.  If  magnesic  carbonate  be  added  to  an  infusiou 
of  calf's  stomach,  a  precipitate  is  obtained.  The  clear  fluid  has  strongly  coagulating 
properties,  while  the  precipitate  is  strongly  peptic] 
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The  action  of  the  milk-curdling  ferment  is  perhaps,  like  the  action  of  all  ferments,  a  hydration 
of  casein  ;  it  is  greater  in  the .presence  oi  O'Z  HU  f        .      m  casein 

fe  men  5m3a?  to  rennet  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  Withanm  coagulans  (S.  Lea).] 

VwinT  first precipitated  in  the  stomach,  then  a  body  like  syntomn  is  formed  and  final  1) 
peptone  During*  STe  process,  a  substance  containing  phosphorus  and  resembling  nuelem 
appears  (Lubavin).  ...  . 

rAction  of  Acids  tOTSRennin  on  Milk.-lf  a  dilute  acid  be  added .to  milk  the 
casLein  is  precipitated  as  such  and  not  as  a  curd.  It  may  even  be  re-dissolyed  and 
clVxdled  with  rennin.  Casein  may  also  be  precipitated  unchanged  by  neutral 
salts  (NaCl  MeSOJ  The  precipitate  when  washed  can  be  redissolved  in  water 
in  the  presence  of  calcic  phosphate,  and  this  solution  is  coagulated  by  rennin. 
When  casein  is  curdled  by  rennin,  however,  the  casein  is  split  up  into  two 
proteids— an  insoluble  one  forming  the  curd,  and  a  soluble  one  allied  to  albumin. 
The  curdling  of  milk  therefore  seems  to  be  clue  to  the  splitting  up  ot  a  complex 
proteid  by  a  ferment ;  one  of  the  proteids  is  soluble,  and  closely  allied  to  albumin— 
whey-proteid— the  other  is  insoluble,  and  forms  the  curd  :  but  this  reaction  will  not 
take  place— at  least  an  insoluble,  curd  will  not  be  formed— if  calcic  phosphate  be, 
entirely  absent.  We  are  reminded  of  the  analogous  case  of  the  coagulation  of  blood 
produced  by  the  splitting  up  of  fibrinogen  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.] 
rMuch  confusion  has  existed  regarding  the  terminology  of  the  proteids  in  milk  (§  231).  The 
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proteul  which  is  pre 

by  the  ferment  action  of  rennet.  Halliburton  proposes  to  call  the  proteid  in  milk  casemogen, 
and  that  which  composes  the  curd  casein.    Foster  calls  the  latter  tyrein.] 

There  is  a  "lactic  acid  ferment"  also  present  in  gastric  juice,  which  changes 
milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid  (Hammarsten).  Part  of  the  milk-sugar  is  changed  in 
the  stomach  and  intestine  into  grape-sugar. 

Action  on  Carbohydrates. — Gastric  juice  does  not  act  as  a  solvent  of  starch, 
inulin,  or  gums.  Cane-sugar  is  slowly  changed  into  grape-sugar.  According  to 
Uffelmann,  the  gastric  mucus,  and  according  to  Leube,  the  gastric  acid,  are  the  chief 
agents  in  this  process. 

Action  on  Albumenoids  and  Fats — During  the  digestion  of  true  cart  ilage,  there 
is  formed  a  chondrin-peptone,  and  a  body  which  gives  the  sugar-reaction  with 
Trommer's  test.  Perfectly  pure  elastin  yields  an  elastin-peptone,  similar  to  albumin- 
peptone,  and  hemi-elastin  similar  to  hemi-albumose.  A  very  minute  quantity  of 
fat  is  broken  up  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  [On  neutral  olive-oil  being  injected 
into  the  stomach  of  a  clog,  after  several  hours — the  pylorus  being  plugged  with 
an  elastic  bag — it  partly  splits  up  and  yields  oleic  acid  ( Gash  and  Ogata).] 

[We  still  require  further  observations  on  the  gastric  digestion  of  fats.  Richet  observed  in 
his  case  of  fistula,  that  fatty  matters  remained  a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  and  Ludwig  found 
the  same  result  in  the  dog.  In  some  dyspeptics,  rancid  eructations  often  take  place  towards 
the  end  of  gastric  digestion.] 

III.  Action  on  the  various  Tissues.— (1)  The  gelatin-yielding  substance  (collagen)  of  all  the 
connective-tissues  (connective-tissue,  white  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  matrix  of  bone),  as  well  as 
glntin,  is  dissolved  and  peptonised  by  the  gastric  juice.  [Gelatin,  when  acted  on  by  gastric 
juice,  no  longer  solidifies  in  the  cold,  but  a  gelatin  peptone  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  and 
diffusible,  although  it  differs  from  true  peptone.  In  the  dog,  connective-tissues  are  specially 
acted  (in  in  the  stomach,  while  the  other  parts  of  organs  used  as  food  are  prepared  for 


cornea,  the  membranes  of  fat-cells  are  dissolved,  but  the  true  elastic  (fenestrated)  membranes 
and  fibres  are  not  affected.  (3)  Striped  muscle,  after  solution  of  the  sarcolemma,  breaks  up 
tranversely  into  discs,  and,  like  non-striped  muscle,  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a  true  soluble 
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peptone,  but  parts  of  the  muscle  always  pass  into  the  intestine.  (4)  The  albuminous 
constituents  of  the  soft  cellular  elements  of  glands,  stratified  epithelium,  endothelium,  and 
lymph-cells,  form  peptones,  but  the  nuclein  of  the  nuclei  does  not  seem  to  be  dissolved.'  (5) 
The  horny  parts  of  the  epidermis,  nails,  hair,  as  well  as  chitin,  silk,  conchiolin,  and  spongin 
of  the  lower  animals,  are  indigestible,  and  so  are  amyloid-substance  and  wax.  (6)  The  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved,  the  hemoglobin  decomposed  into  luematin  and  a  globulin-like 
substance  ;  the  latter  is  peptonised,  while  the  former  remains  unchanged,  and  is  partly 
absorbed  and  transformed  into  bile-pigment.  Fibrin  is  easily  dissolved  to  form  hemi-  and 
anti-peptone.  (7)  Mucin,  which  is  also  secreted  by  the  goblet-cells  of  the  stomach,  passes 
through  the  intestines  unchanged.  (8)  Vegetable  fats  are  not  affected  by  the  gastric  juice. 
Vegetable  cells  yield  their  protoplasmic  contents  to  form  peptones,  while  the  cellulose  of  the  cell- 
wall,  in  the  case  of  man  at  least,  remains  undigested  (§  184).  [(9)  On  gluten-casein,  the  chief 
proteid  obtainable  from  wheaten  flour  or  bread,  artificial  gastric  juice  yields  soluble  products 
or  proteoses,  or  gluten-caseoses— which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  mother-substance  as  the 
albumoses  of  fibrin  or  albumin  do  to  the  mother-proteid.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in 
the  general  character  of  the  proteids  in  this  case  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  proteid. 
(Chittenden  and  Smith).] 

Why  the  Stomach  does  not  digest  itself. — That  the  stomach  can  digest  living  things  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts: — -Bernard  introduced  the  leg  of  a  living  frog  through  a  gastric 
fistula  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog.  Pavy  did  the  same  with  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  in  both  cases  the 
objects  introduced  were  digested.  [Frenzel  has  modified  this  experiment,  and  shown  that  the 
legs  of  a  living  frog  are  digested  by  artificial  gastric  juice,  the  tissues  being  first  killed  and  then 
digested.  His  experiments  go  to  show  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  not  the  protective 
medium.]  The  margins  of  a  gastric  ulcer  and  of  gastric  fistula;  in  man  are  attacked  by  the 
gastric  juice.  John  Hunter  (1772)  discussed  the  question  why  the  stomach  does  not  digest 
itself.  Not  unfrequently  after  death  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  found  digested,  [more 
especially  if  the  person  die  after  a  full  meal  and  the  body  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  whereby  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  may  escape  into  the  peritoneum.  CI.  Bernard  showed  that  if  a  rabbit 
be  killed  and  placed  in  an  oven  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are 
attacked  by  its  own  gastric  juice.  Fishes  also  are  frequently  found  with  their  stomach  par- 
tially digested  after  death].  It  would  seem  therefore,  that,  so  long  as  the  circulation  continues, 
the  tissues  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  the  alkaline  blood ;  this  action  cannot 
take  place  if  the  reaction  be  alkaline  [Pavy).  [This,  however,  does  not  explain  why  the  pan- 
creatic juice  does  not  digest  the  pancreas.]  Ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach  causes 
digestive  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  thick  layer  of  mucus  may  also  aid  in 
protecting  the  stomach  from  the  action  of  its  own  gastric  juice  (CI.  Bernard).  [Viola  and 
Gaspardi  find  that  if  the  spleen,  with  its  circulation  still  intact,  be  introduced  through  a  gastric 
fistula  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  it  is  not  digested  even  after  40  hours,  but  if  the  circulation  was 
stopped  it  was  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  8  hours.  Here  there  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of 
columnar  epithelium  and  a  coating  of  mucus.] 

[Comparative.— The  process  of  gastric  digestion  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same  in  all  classes 
of  vertebrates,  with  this  exception,  that  while  the  gastric  juice  of  mammals  and  birds  is  inactive 
at  0°  C. ,  that  of  cold-blooded  animals  is,  although  the  optimum  of  the  latter  is  20°  C.  In  the 
human  foetus  pepsin  is  formed  shortly  before  birth,  and  according  to  Hammarsten,  in  the  rabbit 
it  is  formed  in  the  last  week  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  in  the  dog  in  the  third  week  after  birth. 
The  formation  of  acid  takes  place  much  sooner.] 

167.  GASES  IN  THE  STOMACH.— The  stomach  always  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  gas,  derived  partly  from  the  gases  swallowed  with  the  saliva,  partly 
from  gases  which  pass  backwards  from  the  duodenum. 

The  air  in  the  stomach  is  constantly  undergoing  changes,  whereby  its  0  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  for  1  vol.  of  0  absorbed  2  vols,  of  C02  are  returned  to 
the  stomach  from  the  blood.  Hence,  the  amount  of  0  in  the  stomach  is  very 
small,  the  C02  very  considerable  (Planer). 


Gase3  in  the  Stomach.— Vol.  per  cent.  (Planer). 
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By  the  acid  of  the  stomach  a  part  of  the  C02  is  set  free  from  the  saliva,  which 
contains  much  C0.2  (§  146).    The  N  acts  as  an  indifferent  substance. 

Abnormal  development  of  gases  in  persons  suffering  from  gastric  catarrh  occurs  when  the 
gastric  contents  are  neutral  in  reaction  ;  during  the  butyric  acid  fermentation  H  and  CO,  are 
formed;  the  acetic  acid  and  lactic  acid  fermentations  do  not  cause  the  formation  of  gases 
Marsh-gas  (CH4)  has  been  found,  but  it  comes  from  the  intestine,  as  it  can  only  be  formed 
when  no  0  is  present  (§  184). 

168.  Structure  of  the  Pancreas.— [The  pancreas  is  a  long,  narrow,  compound 
tubular  gland  of  a  cream  colour  and  soft  texture,  which  lies  across' the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  stomach  and  opposite  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  (fig. 
219).  It  is  about  18  cm.  long,  4  cm.  broad,  and  1'5  cm.  thick,  and  weighs  about  75 
grams.    The  broader  end  or  head  lies  in,  and  is  embraced  by  the  curvature  of  the 

Pancreatic  duct.  Common  bile  duct. 


Fig. 


219. 


Pancreas  and  duodenum  removed  from  the  body,  and  seen  from  behind. 

to  show  the  ducts. 


The  gland  is  cut 


duodenum,  and  the  narrow  end  or  tail  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen.  The  duct — 
duct  of  Wirsung — is  about  2-3  mm.  in  diameter,  runs  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  gland,  and  in  its  course  it  receives  nearly  at  right  angles  contributory  small 
ducts  from  the  different  lobules  of  the  gland.  It  opens,  along  with  the  common 
bile-duct,  into  the  duodenum,  piercing  the  coats  of  the  latter 
obliquely  about  8  to  10  cm.  below  the  pylorus.  In  man 
there  is  a  small  accessory  duct — the  duct  of  Santorini — 
opening  independently  into  the  duodenum.  The  gland  has 
a  thin  connective-tissue  capsule  which  sends  a  fine  process 
and  septa  between  its  lobules,  and  these  septa  carry  into  it 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  duct  consists  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  non-striated 
columnar  or  cylindrical  cells.  When  traced  backwards  the 
ducts  open  into  intermediate  or  intercalary  parts  lined  by 
flattened  epithelium,  while  the  intercalary  parts  open  into 
the  acini.] 

The  pancreas  is  a  compound  tubular  gland,  and  in  its 
generalarrangement  into  lobes,  lobules,  and  system  of  ducts 
and  acini,  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  true  salivary  glands 
(§  142).  The  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  ducts  is  not  at  all,  or  only  faintly,  striated.  The 
acini  are  tubular,  or  flask-shaped,  and  often  convoluted. 
They  consist  of  a  membrana  propria,  resembling  that  of  the 
salivary  glands,  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  somewhat  cylindrical  cells,  with  a  more 
or  less  conical  apex,  directed  towards  the  very  narrow  lumen  of  the  acini.  [As 
in  the  salivary  glands,  there  is  a  narrow  intermediary  part  of  the  ducts  opening 


220. 

Section  of  the  acini  of 
fresh  pancreas,  show- 
ing the  small  lumen 
of  the  acini  and  the 
granular  inner  zone 
in  the  cells  lining 
the  acini. 
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into  the  acini  md  lined  by  flattened  epithelium.    The  acini  are  larger  and  more 
tubular  than  those  of  the  salivary  gland,  and  moreover,  the  acini  are  more  nun  erX 
so  that  in  a  section  far  fewer  ducts  are  seen.]  ' 
[The  cells  lining  the  acini  consist  of  two  zones  (fig.  220)  •— (1)  The  smalTftr 

Sv'h.f.tT"1  reri  Th  ^K^nsparJ/homogeneU  sonietime 
faintly  .striated,  and  readily  stained  with  carmine  ami  logwood  :   and  (2)  the 
inner  zone  (Bernard^  granular  layer)  is  granular,  and  stains  but  slight  y  with 
|annm;  [This  inner  zone  contains  a  large  number  of  more  or 

less  refractive  granules  depending  on  the  state  of  physiological  activity  of  the 

gland  (fig.  222).]  It  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  the  secretion  by  giving 
off  material,  the  granules  being  dis- 
solved, while  the  zone  itself  becomes 
smaller.  The  spherical  nucleus  lies 
between  the  two  zones.  [The  lumen 
of  the  acini  is  very  small,  and 
spindle-shaped  or  branched  cells 
(centro-acinar  cells)  lie  in  it,  and 
send  their  processes  between  the 
secretory  cells,  thus  acting  as  sup- 
porting  cells  for  the  elements  of  the 
Avail  of  the  acini.  During  secretion 
there  is  a  continuous  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  cell-substance  ;  the 
granules  of  the  inner  zone  dissolve 
to  form  part  of  the  secretion ;  new 
granules  are  formed  in  the  homogeneous  substance  of  the  outer  zone,  and  pass 
towards  the  inner  zone  (Ileidenhain,  Kultne,  and  Lea). 

[Changes  in  the  Cells  during  Digestion.— When  tlie  cells  are  examined  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion, during  the  resting  phase,  or  when  the  cells  are  "loaded,"  they  contain  throughout  their 

substance  a  large  number  of 
refractive  "granules"  or  spher- 
ules, which  may  obscure  the 
nucleus.  In  the  active  phase, 
or  in  a  "  discharged  "  cell,  the 
granules  are  far  less  numerous, 
they  have  disappeared  from  the 
outer  zone  of  the  cell,  and  are 
confined  to  its  inner  zoue,  and 
the  relative  width  of  the  clear 
moreor  less  homogeneous  outer 
zone  and  that  of  the  inner  gran- 
ular  zone  depends  upon  the 
activity  of  the  cells,  and  the 
There  is  a  close  resemblance 


Fig.  221. 

Section  of  a  pancreas  stained  with  picro-carmine. 
D,  duct];  C,  capsule  ;  A,  acinus  [Stirling). 


Fig.  222. 

Changes  of  the  pancreatic  cells  in  various  stages  of  activity. 
1,  During  hunger  ;  2,  in  the  first  stage  of  digestion  ;  3,  in  the 
second  stage  ;  4,  during  paralytic  secretion. 

greater  the  activity  the  fewer  the  granules  in  the  inner  zone. 


between  the  condition  of  the  pancreatic  cells  and  those  of  the  serous  salivary  glands.]  Accord- 
ing to  Heidenhain,  during  the  first  stage  (6  to  10  hours)  the  granular  inner  zone  diminishes 
in  size,  the  granules  disappear,  while  the  striated  outer  zone  increases  in  size  (fig.  222,  2).  In 
the  second  stage  (10  to  20  hours)  the  inner  zone  is  greatly  enlarged  and  granular,  while  the  outer 
zone  is  small  (fig.  222,  3).  During  hunger  the  outer  zone  again  enlarges  (fig.  222,  1).  In  a 
gland  where  paralytic  secretion  takes  place,  the  gland  is  much  diminished  in  size,  the  cells 
are  shrivelled  (fig.  222,  4)  and  greatly  changed.  According  to  Ogata,  some  cells  actually  dis- 
appear during  secretion  (Langlcy). 

The  axially-placed  excretory  duct  consists  of  an  inner  thick  and  an  outer  loose 
wall  of  connective  and  elastic  tissues,  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium 
Small  mucous  glands  lie  in  the  largest  trunks.  Nbn-medullated  nerves  with 
ganglia  in  their  course,  pass  to  the  acini,  but  their  mode  of  termination  is  unknown. 
[The  nerves  come  from  the  semilunar  ganglion  along  the  splenic,  gastro-duodenal 
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The  blood-vessels  form  a  rich  capillary  plexus 


Fig.  223. 

Pancreas  of  the  rabbit  P;  pd,  pan- 
creatic duct ;  d,d,  duodenum  ; 
Py,  pylorus  ;  S,  stomach  ;  GB, 
gall-bladder :  BD,  bile-duct. 


and  superior  mesenteric  arteries.  ] 

round  some  acini,  while  round  others  there  are  very  few.  It  receives  blood  from 
1  arteries  splenic,  pancreaticoduodenal,  and  superior  mesenteric),  and  its 
Zdls  returned  to  the  portal  system  by  ^BF^^^^^rf 
Kuhne  and  Lea  found  peculiar  small  cells  m  groups  between  the  alveoli  and 
supplied  with  convoluted  capillaries  like  glomeruli.  Their  significance  is  entirely 
unknown.  [They  are  probably  lymphatic  111  their 
nature.]  The  lymphatics  resemble  those  of  the 
salivary  glands.  [They  begin  as  peri-vascular  and 
peri-acinar  spaces,  and  open  into  two  lymphatic 
glands  lying  on  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
When  a  coloured  injection  is  forced  into  the  ducts 
under  a  high  pressure,  fine  intercellular  passages 
between  the  secreting  cells  are  formed  (Saviotti's 
canals),  but  they  are  artificial  products.] 

[Number  of  Ducts.— In  making  experiments  upon  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
number  of  pancreatic  ducts  varies  in  different  animals.  In 
mau  there  is  one  duct  opening  along  with  the  common  bile- 
duct  at  Vater's  ampulla,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
lowest  third  of  the  duodenum.  The  rabbit  lias  two  ducts, 
the  larger  opening  separately  about  14  inches  (30  to  35 
cm.)  below  the  entrance  of  the  bile-duct  (fig.  223).  The 
dog  and  cat  have  each  two  ducts  opening  separately.] 

Chemistry. — The  fresh  pancreas  contains  :  water,  pro- 
teids,  ferments,  fats,  and  salts.  In  a  gland  which  has 
been  exposed  for  some  time,  much  leucin,  isoleucin, 
butalin,  tyrosin,  often  xanthin  and  guanin,  are  found; 
lactic  and  fatty  acids  seem  to  be  formed  from  chemical 
decompositions  taking  place. 

169.  THE  PANCREATIC  JUICE.— Method. — Kegner  de  Graaf  (1664)  tied  a 
cannula  in  the  pancreatic  duct  of  a  dog,  and  collected  the  juice  in  a  small  bag. 
Other  experimenters  made  a  temporary  fistula.    To  make  a  permanent  fistula, 

the  abdomen  is  opened  (dog),  the  pancreatic  duct  pulled  forward,  and  stitched  to 
the  abdominal  wall,  with  which  it  unites.  Heidenhain  cuts  out  the  part  of  the 
duodenum  where  the  duct  opens  into  it,  from  its  continuity  Avith  the  intestine,  and 
fixes  it  outside  the  abdominal  wound. 

The  secretion  obtained  from  a  permanent  fistula  is  a  copious,  slightly  active, 
watery  secretion,  containing  much  sodium  carbonate.  The  thick  fluid  obtained  from 
the  fistula  before  inflammation  sets  in,  or  that  from  a  temporary  fistula,  acts  far 
more  energetically.  This  thick  secretion,  wbich  is  small  in  amount,  is  the  normal 
secretion.  The  copious  watery  secretion  is,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  increased 
transudation  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  (possibly  in  consequence  of  the  paralysis 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves).  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  "  paralytic  secre- 
tion" (§  145).  The  quantity  varies  much,  according  as  the  fluid  is  thick  or  thin. 
During  digestion,  a  large  dog  secretes  1  to  1-5  gram,  of  a  thick  secretion  (CI. 
Bernard)  Bidder  and  Schmidt  obtained  in  twenty-four  hours  35  to  117  grams  of 
a  watery  secretion  per  kilo,  of  a  dog.  When  the  gland  is  not  secreting,  and  is  at 
rest,  it  is  soft,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish-red  colour,  but  during  secretion  it  is  red 
and  turgid  with  blood,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  [It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  pancreatic  juice 
of  the  dog.] 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  the  Secretion.— The  normal  secretion 

is  thick,  transparent,  colourless,  odourless,  saltish  to  the  taste,  and  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate^so  that  when  an  acid 
is  added,  C02  is  given  off.    It  contains  several  groups  of  substances— (1)  serum- 
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albumin  and  alkali  albuminate  ;  it  is  sticky,  somewhat  viscid,  flows  with  difficult 
and  ls  coagulated  by  heat  into  a  white  mass.  [n  the  cold,  there  separates  a  iellv- 
hke  #  albuminous  coagulum.  Nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  cause  a 
preeipitate;  while  the  precipitate  caused  by  alcohol  is  redissolved  by  water  (■>) 
Several  ferments  (p.  304) ;  (3)  Nitrogenous  bodies,  e.g.,  leucin,  guanin,  etc.,  in'smaU 
amount;  (4)  Traces  of  soaps;  (5)  Salts,  less  than  1  per  cent.  CI.  Bernard  found 
m  the  normal  pancreatic  juice  of  a  dog  8"2  per  cent,  of  organic  substances,  and  0-8 
per  cent,  of  ash.  The  juice  (dog)  analysed  by  Carl  Schmidt  contained  in  1000 
parts : — 

Collected  071  first  opening  „  ,  „.  .  , 

the  duct.        '  Permanent  Fistula. 

Water,   900-8  979-0 


Solids,  99-2 


20'0 


Solids/ Oloanic  Matter  90-4  12- 

\  Inorganic   g-8  T 


The  ash  from  1000  parts  of  juice  yielded — 

Soda,                                                 0-58  3 '32 

Sodic  chloride  7-35  2  '50 

Potassic  chloride,       .       .       .       .    0"02  0"93 

Phosphates  of  alkaline  earths  and  iron,   0*53  0"08 

Sodic  phosphate,    0  -01 

Lime  and  magnesia,   ....    0-32  0"01 

The  more  rapid  and  more  profuse  the  secretion,  the  poorer  it  is  in  organic  substances,  while 
the  inorganic  remain  almost  the  same  ;  nevertheless,  the  total  quantity  of  solids  is  greater  than 
when  the  quantity  secreted  is  small  (Bernstein).  Traces  of  leucin  and  soaps  are  present  in  the 
fresh  juice.  [It  usually  contains  few  or  no  structural  elements.  Any  structural  elements 
present  in  the  fresh  juice,  as  well  as  its  proteids,  are  digested  by  the  peptone-forming  ferment 
of  the  juice,  especially  if  the  latter  be  kept  for  some  time.  If  the  fresh  juice  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  and  then  mixed  with  chlorine  water,  a  red  colour  is  obtained.] 

Concretions  are  rarely  formed  in  the  pancreatic  ducts  ;  they  usually  consist  of  calcic  carbonate. 
Dextrose  has  been  found  in  the  juice  in  diabetes,  and  urea  in  jaundice.  Schiff's  statement  that 
the  pancreas  secretes  only  after  the  absorption  of  dextrin  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  secretory 
activity  of  the  pancreas  is  not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  spleen. 

[Comparative. — The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
solids;  of  these  9  is  organic,  1  mineral.  In  other  animals,  however,  the  percentage 
of  solids  is  much  less;  in  the  sheep  2*15,  and  rabbit  1'76.  Herter  found  over  20 
per  cent,  of  solids  in  the  fluid  accumulated  in  a  human  dilated  pancreatic  duct. 
In  many  fishes  the  pancreatic  juice  is  acid,  and  docs  not  contain  any  diastatic 
ferment.  In  molluscs  and  arthropoda  there  is  a  ferment  analogous  to  trypsin. 
The  secretion  is  intermittent  in  carnivora  and  continuous  in  herbivora.] 

170.  ACTIONS  OF  THE  PANCREATIC  JUICE. — The  presence  of  four 
enzymes,  or  hydrolytic  ferments,  makes  the  pancreatic  juice  one  of  the  most 
important  digestive  fluids  in  the  body. 

I.  Its  diastatic  action  is  due  to  the  diastatic  ferment  amylopsin,  a  substance 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  saliva  ferment;  but  it  acts  much  more 
energetically  than  the  ptyalin  of  saliva  on  raio  starch  as  well  as  upon  boiled 
starch;  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  change  is  effected  almost  at  once, 
while  it  takes  place  more  slowly  at  a  low  temperature,  maltose  being  formed. 
Glycogen  is  changed  into  dextrin  and  grape  sugar;  and  achroodextrin  into  sugar. 
Even  cellulose  is  said  to  be  dissolved,  and  gum  changed  into  sugar  by  it,  but  inulin 
remains  unchanged. 

[If  digestion  of  starch  by  pancreatic  juice  or  saliva  be  carried  on  under  conditions 
approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  existing  in  the  intestine,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  starch  may  be  converted  into  maltose,  there  being  but  little  dextrin 
left  at  the  end  of  aprolonged  digestion.   The  presenceof  the  maltose  seems  to  prevent 
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the  further  conversion  of  the  small  remainder  of  dextrin  into  sugar  (Sheridm 
Lea).  Sugar  seems  to  be  the  final  form  in  which  the  products  of  digestion 
of  carbohydrates  leave  the  intestine  and  pass  into  the  blood.] 

According  to  v.  Slering  and  Musculus,  the  starch  (as  iu  the  case  of  the  saliva,  §  148)  is 
changed  into  maltose,  and  a  reducing-dextrin  ;  so  also  is  glycogen.  Amylopsin  changes 
achroodextrin  into  maltose ;  at  40°  C.  maltose  is  slowly  changed  into  dextrose,  but  cane-sugar 
is  not  changed  into  invert-sugar.  The  ferment  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  while  it  is  extracted  by 
glycerin  without  undergoing  any  essential  change.  All  conditions  which  destroy  the  diastatic 
action  of  saliva  (§  148)  similarly  alfect  its  action,  but  the  admixture  with  acid  gastric  juice  (its 
acid  being  neutralised)  or  bile  does  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  influence.  This  ferment  is 
absent  from  the  pancreas  of  new-born  children  (Korowin). 

Preparation  of  the  ferment. — It  is  isolated  by  the  same  methods  as  obtain  for  ptyalin  (§  148), 
but  the  tryptic  ferment  is  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  The  addition  of  neutral  salts  (4  per  cent, 
solution),  e.g.,  potassium  nitrate,  common  salt,  ammonium  chloride,  increases  the  diastatie 
action. 

II.  Its  tryptic  or  proteolytic  action,  or  its  action  on  proteids,  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a  hydrolytic  ferment  which  is  now  termed  trypsin  (Kiihne). 
Trypsin  acts  upon  proteids  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  when  the  reaction  is 
alkaline,  and  changes  them  first  into  a  globulin-like  substance,  then  into  pro- 
peptone  or  albumose,  and  lastly  into  a  true  peptone,  sometimes  called  tryptone. 
The  album oses  are  not  so  abundant  or  so  easily  separated  as  in  gastric  digestion  (see 
also  p.  295) ;  [as  in  gastric  digestion  the  peptones  formed  are  hemi-peptone  and  anti- 
peptone,  but  the  former  alone  undergoes  further  change  when  it  is  acted  on  by 
the  pancreatic  juice].  The  proteids  do  not  swell  up  before  they  are  changed  into 
peptone,  [but  they  are  eroded  or  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the  juice].  When 
the  proteid  has  been  previously  swollen  up  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  or  when  the 
reaction  of  the  medium  is  acid,  the  transformation  is  interfered  with,  although  the 
changes  go  on  slowly  in  a  neutral  medium.  ^ 

Substances  yielding  gelatin,  ^uclei.T^n^HbT^st  trypsin  ;  glutin  and  swollen-up  gelatin- 
yielding  substances  are  changed  into  gelatin-peptone,  but  the  latter  undergoes  no  further 
change.  Hb-03  is  split  up  into  albumin  and  hremochromogen.  In  other  respects  trvDsin  acts 
on  tissues  containing  albumins  just  like  pepsin  (§  166  III  )  respects,  tiypsm  acts 

iJSESY3  T61'  a?Seilt  /''°m  the  Pancreas  of  new-born  children  {Ziceifel),  and  it  may  be 
e  3b  imm'  aWnd  o'bTabT  l'  ST'  *?  the  albumin"    K"hne  ^s  caiWully  sedated 

•  WneSt^  *  destroyed^  the  sSach! 

Trypsin  is  formed  within  the  pancreas  by  a  "mother-substance,"  or  zymogen 

a  teal  Z  ST"'  10  TX0gen  iS  W  in  SmaU  am0unt'  6  t0  10  h0™  Stei 
a  meal,  m  the  inner  zone  of  the  secretory  ceUs,  but  after  16  hours  it  is  very  abun 

dant  m  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells.    It  is  soluble  in  water  and  glyce  n    Tryp  n 

formed  m  the  watery  solution  from  the  zymogen,  and  the  same  result  occuS 

when  the  pancreas  is  chopped  up  and  treated  with  strong  alcohol  (/Se)  The 

addition  of  sodium  chloride,  carbonate,  and  glycocholatef  favour ^T^tbntvoi 

Tt  sinthe  ^^V^^^^^^.trypsinogen,  is  the  precursor  of  trypsin  tail 
f^d-cells,  and  requires  to  be  acted  upon  before  trypsin  is  formed 

24  hours  it  wi  l  t   f  ?°m  a11similar  Pa^reas  which  has  been  kept  for 

warm,  pancreas  bi 

I  "TT  ^  m™*  18  Powerfully  proteolytic.    If  a  fresh,  and  still 

acetic  acid,  Z  then SSdSi™  T*-  V°lume  °f  *  1  per  Cent"  solutio»  of 
at  once  obtained     T   ,  "  \  f  *™™'  *  P0™*^  Proteolytic  extract  is 

There  is  reason  to  beK  ]nt  trvS    T<  ^Tf *  Ly  th°  acti°n  °f  acetic  acid- 
«  the  former  ^^^^ 
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am. mni  of  zymogen  present  in  the  gland-cells  seems  to  depend  upon  the  number 
and  size  of  the  granules  present  in  the  inner  granular  zo  if  the  secretory  cells.] 

Further  Effects  on  Proteids.— When  trypsin  is  allowed  to  ad  upon  the 
hemi-peptone  formed  by  its  own  action,  the  latter  is  partly  changed  into  the 
amido-acid,  leucin,  or  amido-caproic  acid  (C6H13N02),  and  tyrosin  (C9HnN08) 
Tyrosin  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series  (§  252,  IV.  3).  Hypoxanthin,  xanthin, 
and  aspartic  or  amido-succinic  acid  (C4H0XO4)  are  also  formed  during  the  digestion 
of  fibrin  and  gluten,  and  so  are  glutamic  (C5H9N04)  and  amido-valerianic  acid 
(C5HnX02).  Qelatin  is  first  changed  into  a' gelatin-peptone,  and  afterw  ards  is 
decomposed  into  glycin  and  ammonia.   0(  ^^{j^X^^J^'^^ 

Putrefactive  Phenomena.— If  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  be  still  further 
prolonged,  especially  if  the  reaction  be  alkaline,  a  body  with  a  strong,  stinking, 
disagreeable  faecal  odour  is  formed  together  with  indol  (CsHrIST),  skatol  (C„H„N ), 
and  phenol  (CeHG0),  and  a  substance — protein-chromogen — which  becomes  red 
on  the  addition  of  chlorine-water  (Bernard),  [or  it  gives  with  bromine-water  first 
a  pale  red  and  then  a"violet  tint  (Kiihne)],  volatile  fatty  acids  are  formed,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  H,  C02,  H2S,  CH4,  and  N  are  given  off.  The  formation  of  indol 
and  the  other  substances  just  mentioned  depends  upon  putrefaction  (§  184,  III.). 
Their  formation  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid,  or  thymol,  which 
kdls  the  organisms  upon  which  putrefaction  depends  (Kiihne). 

[Peptones  are  formed  from  proteids  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment  without  the  aid  of 
micro-organisms  (if  the  digestive  fluid  contains  1  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  it  is  quite  anti-septic). 
The  production  of  indol  is  always  associated  with  the  appearance  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
medium,  and  Harris  and  Tooth  incline  to  the  view  that  there  are  special  indol-forming 
organisms,  in  the  absence  of  which  this  body  does  not  appear.] 

[Artificial  Digestion  and  Pancreatic  v.  Gastric  Digestion. — From  fibrin  placed 
in  pancreatic  juice,  or  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  containing  the 
ferment  trypsin,  peptones  are  rapidly  formed  at  40°  C.  When  Ave  compare 
gastric  with  pancreatic  digestion,  we  find  that  the  fibrin  in  pancreatic  digestion 
is  eroded,  or  eaten  away,  and  never  swells  up.  The  process  takes  place  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  and  never  in  an  acid  one.  In  fact,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate  seems  to  play  the  same  part  in  assisting  trypsin  that  a  *2  per  cent, 
solution  of  HC1  does  for  pepsin,  in  gastric  digestion.  In  gastric  digestion  acid- 
albumin  or  syntonin  is  formed  in  addition  to  the  true  peptones.  In  pancreatic 
digestion  a  body  resembling  alkali-albumin,  which  passes  into  a  globulin-like  body, 
and  ultimately  into  a  peptone,  is  formed.  Of  the  peptones  so  produced,  one  is 
called  anti-peptone,  and  it  is  not  further  changed,  but  part  of  the  proteid  is 
changed  into  hemi-peptone.  This  body,  when  acted  upon,  yields  leucin  and 
tyrosin.  When  putrefaction  takes  place,  the  bodies  above-mentioned  are  also 
formed.  We  might  represent  the  action  of  trypsin  thus: — Proteid  +  trypsin  +  1 
per  cent,  sodium  carbonate,  kept  at  38°  C.  =  formation  of  a  globulin-like  body, 
and  then  anti-peptone  and  hemi-peptone  are  formed. 


Anti-peptone 

yields 

Hemi-peptone 

yields 

Normal  Digestive  Products. 

Putrefactive  Products. 

undergoes  no 
further  change. 

Leucin, 
Tyrosin, 
Hypoxanthin, 
Aspartic  Acid. 

Indol, 

Skatol, 

Phenol. 

Volatile  Fatty  Acids, 
H,  CO.,,  HoS, 
CH4,  N. 

It  seems  that  trypsin  in  pure  water  can  act  slowly  upon  fibrin  to  produce 
peptone.    Pepsin  cannot  do  this  without  the  aid  of  an  acid.] 

[In  artificial  tryptic  digestion  of  fibrin  Kiihne  obtained  9d  per  cent,  of  leucin 
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and  3-86  of  tyrosin.    S.  Lea  more  recently  obtained  8-10  per  cent,  of  the  former 
and  *-3  wr  cent  of  the  latter-i.e.  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  1.    Lea  confirms  Ivuhne  , 
'   v"  .' Ld  has  father  shown  from  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
1(  i;.n   i  iu  a  dog  after  digestion  of  a  meal  of  flesh,  that  both  leucm  and  tyrosin 
^fSS  ^itestinein  not  inconsiderable  quantities  during  natural  tryptic 

<llf The  following  scheme  by  Kiihne  indicates  the  action  of  ferments  (and  certain 
acids)  on  proteids.    The  latter  are  split  up  into  an  anti-group  and  a  heml-groiip. 
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Action  of  Enzymes  (ferments). 
Albumin. 


Anti-albumpse.  Hemi-albumosc. 


Anti -peptone.    Anti-peptone.  Hemi-peptone.  Hemi-peptone. 


Leu'cin,  Tyi'osin,  &c.     Leucin,  Tyrosin,  &c. 
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The  anti-group  is  not  further  split  up  but  the  hemi-group  although  not  split 
up  by  gastric  digestion,  is  split  up  by  tryptic  digestion  into  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
other  products.] 

[Kiihne's  Pancreas  Powder.  — This  is  prepared  by  the  prolonged  extraction  of  fresh  pancreas 
of  ox  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether.  If  the  dry  powder  be  extracted  for  several  hours  with 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  filtered,  a  fluid  with  powerful  proteolytic,  but  no 
diastatic,  properties  is  obtained.  Several  hours  afterwards  much  tyrosin  may  separate  out, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  removed  by  filtration.  The  clear  fluid,  when  mixed  with  fibrin  and 
a  1  per  ceut.  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  rapidly  digests  fibrin.  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a 
true  pancreatic  digestion,  with  none  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  the  mixture  must  be 
strongly  "  thymolised"  with  a  25  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol  (Kulme).~] 

[Setschenow  finds  that  egg-albumin,  boiled  in  a  vacuum  at  35°-40°  C,  is  more  rapidly 
digested  than  fibrin  by  a  specially  prepared  trypsin.]  When  proteids  are  boiled  for  a  long  time 
with  dilute  H2S04,  we  obtain  peptone,  then  leucin  and  tyrosin ;  gelatin  yields  glycin. 
Hypoxanthin  and  xanthin  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  by  similarly  boiling  fibrin,  and  the 
former  may  even  be  obtained  by  boiling  fibrin  with  water  (Chittenden). 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit  of  the  papaya  tree,  or  Carica  papaya, 
possesses  digestive  properties  (Hoy,  Wittmack),  and  that  the  action  is  due  to  a  peptonising  ferment, 
closely  related  to  trypsin,  and  called  caricin  or  papain.  [It  forms  a  true  peptone,  an  inter- 
mediate body,  and  leucin  and  tyrosin.  It  also  contains  a  milk-coagulating  ferment  (Martin).] 
The  milky  juice  of  the  fig-tree  has  a  similar  action.  Sprouting  malt,  vetch,  hop,  hemp  during 
sprouting,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  artichoke  contain  a  peptonising  ferment.  Leucin,  tyrosin, 
glutamic  and  aspartic  acids,  and  xanthin  are  formed  iu  the  seeds  of  some  plants  ;  hence  we 
may  assume  that  the  processes  of  decomposition  in  some  seeds  are  closely  allied  to  the  fermenta- 
tive actions  that  occur  in  the  intestine. 

HI.  Its  action  on  neutral  fats  is  twofold:— (1)  It  acts  upon  fats  so  as  to 
form  a  fine  permanent  emulsion.  (2)  It  causes  neutral  fats  to  take  up  a 
molecule  of  water  and  split  into  glycerin  and  their  corresponding  fatty  acids  : — 

(Cr,7HU0O6)  +  3(H20)  =  (C3H803)  +  3(C18H3602). 
Tnstearin.    Water.     Glycerin.    Stearic  Acid. 

The  latter  result  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  easily-decomposable  fat-splitting 
ferment  (CI.  Bernard),  also  called  steapsin.  Lecithin  is  decomposed  by  it  into 
glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  neurin,  and  fatty  acids.  The  fatty  acids  thus  liberated 
are  partly  saponified  by  the  alkali  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  and 
partly  emulsionised  by  the  alkaline  intestinal  juice.  Both  the  soaps  and  emulsions 
are  capable  of  being  absorbed  (§  191). 

Emulaification.— The  most  important  change  effected  on  fats  in  the  small  intestine  is  the 
production  of  an  emulsion,  or  their  subdivision  into  exceedingly  minute  particles  (§  191).  This 
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is  necessary  in  order  that  the  fats  may  be  taken  up  by  the  lacteals.  If  the  fat  to  be  emulsified 
contain  a  free  fatty  acid,  i.e.,  if  it  be  slightly  rancid,  and  if  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  mixed 
be  alkaline,  em  unification  takes  place  extremely  rapidly  (Brilc/ce).  A  drop  of  cod-liver  oil, 
which  in  its  unpurified  condition  always  contains  fatty  acids,  on  being  placed  in  a  drop  of  0-3 
percent,  solution  of  soda,  instantly  gives  rise  to  an  emulsion  (Gad).  The  excessively  minute 
oil-globules  that  compose  the  emulsion  are  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  soap,  which  soon 
dissolves,  and  in  the  process  small  globules  are  detached  from  the  original  oil-globules.  The 
fresh  surface  is  again  covered  by  a  soap  film,  and  the  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again 
until  an  excessively  fine  emulsion  is  obtained.  If  the  fat  contain  much  fatty  acid,  and  the 
solution  of  soda  be  more  concentrated,  "myelin  forms"  are  obtained  similar  to  those  which 
are  formed  when  fresh  nerve-fibres  are  teased  in  water.  Animal  oils  emulsionise  more  readily 
than  vegetable  oils  ;  castor  oil  does  not  emulsionise  [Gad).  [It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
a  perfectly  neutral  oil,  as  most  oils  contain  a  trace  of  a  fatty  acid.  Iu  fact,  if  on  adding  a 
weak  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  to  oil  or  fatty  matters,  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
an  emulsion  is  obtained,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  oil  contained  a  fatty  acid,  so  that  Bernard's 
view  about  an  "  emulsive  ferment"  being  necessary  is  not  endorsed.  The  fatty  acid  set  free  by 
the  fat-splitting  ferment  enables  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  at  once  to  produce  an  emulsion.] 

Fat-Splitting  Ferment. — This  is  a  very  unstable  body,  and  must  be  prepared  from  the 
perfectly  fresh  gland  by  rubbing  it  up  with  powdered  glass,  glycerin,  and  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodic  carbonate,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  (Griitzner).  [This  ferment  is  said 
to  cause  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  mucilage  tinged  blue  with  litmus  at  40°  C.  to  become  red 
(Gamgcc).  In  performing  this  experiment  notice  that  the  mucilage  is  perfectly  neutral,  as 
gum-arabic  is  frequently  acid.] 

[Pancreatic  Extracts. — The  action  of  the  pancreas  may  be  tested  by  making  a  watery  extract 
of  a  perfectly  fresh  gland.  Such  an  extract  always  acts  upon  starch  and  generally  upon  fats, 
but  this  extract  and  also  the  glycerin  extract  vary  in  their  action  upon  proteids  at  different 
times.  If  the  extract — watery  or  glycerin — be  made  from  the  pancreas  of  a  fasting  animal,  the 
tryptic  action  is  slight  or  absent,  but  is  active  if  it  be  prepared  from  a  gland  4  to  10  hours  after 
a  meal.  The  pancreatic  preparations  of  Benger  of  Manchester,  Savory  and  Moore,  or  Burroughs 
and  Wellcome,  all  possess  active  diastatic  and  proteolytic  properties.] 

[Pancreas  Ferments.  — Finely  divided  calf's  pancreas  is  extracted  with  less  than  twice  its 
volume  of  water  and  kept  for  five  hours  at  38°  C.  The  fluid  is  decanted,  shaken  with  ether,  and 
precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  spread  on  filter  paper  and  dried  at  40°  C.  A  small 
piece  of  this  paper  extracted  with  3-4  cc.  of  water  yields  a  fluid  with  diastatic,  tryptic,  and  it  is 
said,  fat-splitting  activities  (SetscJmww).] 

[Pancreas  Salt.  — Prosser  James  proposes  to  employ  common  salt  mixed  with  pepsin,  which 
he  calls  peptic  salt  ;  and  he  advocates  the  use  of  another  preparation  composed  of  the  pancreatic 
ferments  and  common  salt,  pancreatic  salt.] 

The  pancreas  of  new-born  children  contains  trypsin  and  the  fat-decomposing 
ferment,  but  not  the  diastatic  one  (Zweifel).  A  slight  diastatic  action  is  obtained 
after  two  months,  but  the  full  effect  is  not  obtained  until  after  the  first  year 
(Koroicin). 

IV.  The  pancreas  contains  a  milk-curdling  ferment,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt. 

171.    THE  SECRETION  OF    THE   PANCREATIC  JUICE. — Rest  and 

Activity. — As  in  other  glands,  we  distinguish  a  quiescent  state,  during  which  the 
gland  is  soft  and  pale,  and  a  state  of  secretory  activity,  during  which  the  organ 
swells  up  and  appears  pale  red.  The  latter  condition  only  occurs  after  a  meal, 
and  is  caused  probably  reflexly  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum.  Kiihne  and  Lea  found  that  all  the  lobules  of  the  gland  were  not 
active  at  the  same  time.  The  pancreas  of  the  herbivora  secretes  uninterruptedly, 
[but  in  the  clog  secretion  is  not  constant]. 

Time  of  Secretion.— According  to  Bernstein  and  Heidenham  the  secretion 
begins  to  flow  when  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
2  to  3  hours  thereafter.  The  amount  falls  towards  the  5th  or  7th  hour,  and  rises 
again  (owin^  to  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum)  towards  the  9th 
and  11th  hour,  gradually  falling  towards  the  17th  to  24th  hour  until  it  ceases  com- 
pletely. When  more  food  is  taken,  the  same  process  is  repeated.  As  a  general 
rule  a  rapidly-formed  secretion  contains  less  solids  than  one  formed  slowly. 

Condition  of  Blood-Vessels.— During  secretion,  the  blood-vessels  behave  like 
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the  blood-vessels  of  the  salivary  glands  after  stimulation  of  the  chorda— they  dilate, 
and  the  venous  blood  is  bright  red- thus,  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  nervous 
mechanism  exists,  [but  as  yet  no  such  mechanism  has  been  discovered  J.  Ine 
secretion  is  excreted  at  a  pressure  of  more  than  17  mm.  Hg.  (rabbit). 

Effect  of  Nerves.—  The  nerves  arise  from  the  hepatic,  splenic,  and-  superior 
mesenteric  plexuses,  together  with  branches,  from  the  vagus  and  sympathetic. 
The  secretion '  is  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  well  as  by 
direct  stimulation  of  the  gland  itself  by  induction-shocks.  [It  is  not  arrested  by 
section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.]  The  secretion  is  suppressed  by  atropin  [in 
the  dog,  but  not  the  rabbit],  by  producing  vomiting,  by  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  oAhe  vagus,  as  well  as  by  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves,  e.g.,  the  crural 
and  sciatic.  Extirpation  of  the  nerves  accompanying  the  blood-vessels  prevents 
the  above-named  stimuli  from  acting.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  thin 
"paralytic  secretion,"  with  feeble  digestive  powers,  is  formed,  but  its  amount  is 
not  influenced  by  the  taking  of  food.  [Secretion  is  excited  by  the  injection  of 
ether  into  the  stomach.] 

Excision  of  the  Pancreas. —The  duct  may  be  ligatured  in  animals,  without  causing  any  very 
great  change  in  their  nutrition  ;  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the  intestine  does  not  cease.  After 
the  duct  is  ligatured  it  may  be  again  restored.  Ligature  of  the  duct  may  cause  the  formation 
of  cysts  in  the  duct  and  atrophy  of  the  gland-substance.  Pigeons  soon  die  after  this  operation. 
[After  excision  of  the  pancreas,  dogs  become  permanently  diabetic  (p.  323).  There  maybe  as 
much  as  5-10  per  cent  of  sugar  iu  the  urine  during  fasting.  In  the  later  stages  before  death 
acetonuria  occurs  {Minkowski  and  v.  Mering).~\ 

[172.  PREPARATION  OF  PEPTONISED  FOOD.  — Peptonised  food  may  be 
given  to  patients  whose  digestion  is  feeble  (Roberts).  Food  may  be  peptonised 
either  by  peptic  or  tryptic  digestion,  but  the  former  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  latter, 
because  in  peptic  digestion  the  grateful  odour  and  taste  of  the  food  are  destroyed, 
while  bitter  bye-products  are  formed,  so  that  pancreatic  digestion  yields  a  more 
palatable  and  agreeable  product.  As  trypsin  is  destroyed  by  gastric  digestion, 
obviously  it  is  useless  to  give  extract  of  the  pancreas  to  a  patient  along  with  his 
food.] 

[Peptonised  Milk. — "  A  pint  of  milk  is  diluted  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  and  heated 
to  60°  C.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  Benger's  liquor  pancreaticus,  together  with  10  or  20 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  are  then  mixed  therewith. "  Keep  the  mixture  at  38°  C.  for  about 
two  hours,  and  then  boil  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  which  arrests  the  ferment  action.] 

[Peptonised  Gruel,  prepared  from  oatmeal,  or  any  farinaceous  food,  is  more  agreeable  than 
peptonised  milk,  as  the  bitter  flavour  does  not  appear  to  be  developed  in  the  pancreatic  diges- 
tion of  vegetable  proteids.] 

[Peptonised  Milk-Gruel  yielded  Roberts  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  a  complete  and 
highly  nutritious  food  for  weak  digestions.  Make  a  thick  gruel  from  any  farinaceous  food,  e.g., 
oatmeal,  and  while  still  hot  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  cold  milk,  when  the  mixture  will  have 
a  temperature  of  52°  C.  (125°  F.).  To  each  pint  of  this  mixture  add  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  liquor  pancreaticus  and  20  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  kept  warm  for  two  hours 
under  a  "  cosey."  It  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  strained.  The  bitterness  of  the 
digested  milk  is  almost  completely  covered  by  the  sugar  produced  during  the  process.] 

[Peptonised  soups  and  beef-tea  have  also  been  made  and  used  with  success,  and  have  been 
administered  both  by  the  mouth  and  rectum.] 

[Peptonising  powders  containing  the  proper  proportions  of  ferment  and  sodic  bicarbonate  are 
prepared  by  Benger,  and  Burroughs  and  Wellcome.] 

[173.  Structure  of  the  Liver.— The  liver  is  the  heaviest  organ  in  the  body 
weighing  m  the  adult,  when  devoid  of  blood,  about  1850  grams.  It  forms  TK  of 
the  weight  of  the  male  body,  and  is  about  28  cm.  in  length,  18  cm.  in  breadth  at 
its  thickest  part.  The  bile  is  carried  out  of  the  liver  by  the  two  hepatic  ducts, 
which  emerge  from  the  right  and  left  hepatic  substance  at  the  transverse  fissure, 
iney  unite  and  are  joined  by  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
tapering  extremity  of  the  gall-bladder.  By  the  union  of  the  hepatic  duct  with 
the  cystic  duct  the  common  bile  duct  (75  mm.  long)  is  formed.    It  pierces  the 
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Fig.  224. 

Portal  vein  and  its  branches  of  origin.  A,  liver  ;  B,  gall-bladder  ;  C,  spleen  ;  D,  stomach  ;  E, 
part  of  the  small  intestine  ;  1,  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  ;  2,  superior  and  3,  inferior  mesen- 
teric veins  ;  4,  superior,  5,  5',  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  6,  right,  and  7, 
left,  gastroepiploic  veins  ;  8,  splenic  vein  ;  9,  gastric  coronary  vein  ;  10,  pyloric  vein  ; 
11,  cystic  vein. 

20-25  c.c.  of  bile.  In  some  animals  the  gall-Madder  is  wanting,  as  in  the  donkey, 
elephant,  and  mouse.] 
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[Blood- Vessels  of  the  Liver.— The  liver  is  supplied  with  blood  by 

(1)  The  portal  vein.  (2)  The  hepatic  artery. 

The  portal  vein  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  splenic,  inferior,  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins,  whereby  the 
short,  wide  vena  portffl  is  formed 
(tig.  224-,  1).  It  enters  the  liver 
at  the  transverse  fissure,  accom- 
panied by  the  bile-duct  and 
hepatic  artery,  and  is  distributed 
between;.the  liver  lobules.  The 
]  ii  irtal  vein  returns  the  blood  from 
the  stomach,  pancreas,  intestines, 
and  spleen  ;  hence  it  carries  some 
of  the  products  of  digestion 
directly  to  the  liver,  where  some 
of  them  are  materially  changed 
by  the  hepatic  cells  as  they  pass 
si  >wly  through  the  hepatic  blood- 
vessels. The  hepatic  artery 
supplies  a  small  quantity  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  liver.  The 
blood,  after  circulating  through 
the  liver,  is  returned  by  the 


Fig.  225. 


Intralobular  Vein. 


Blood-vessels  of  a  rabbit's  liver  injected ;  portal  vein, 
blue;  hepatic  vein,  red  (Stirling). 

hepatic  veins  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.] 

The  liver  consists  of  innumerable  small  lobules  or  acini,  1  to  2  millimetres 
in  diameter.  These  lobules  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  All  the  lobules  have 
the  same  structure. 

1.  The  Capsule. — The  liver  is  covered  by  a  thin,  fibrous,  firmly-adherent 
capsule,  which  has  on  its  free  surface  a  layer  of  endothelium  derived  from 
the  peritoneum.  The  cap-  sublobular  Vein, 
side  sends  fine  se]ita  into 
the  organ  between  the  lob- 
ules, but  it  is  also  continued  ^^§M^ 
into  the  interior  at  the 
transverse  fissure,  where  it 
surrounds  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  bile-duct, 
and  accompanies  these  struc- 
tures as  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  or  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue.  The  spaces 
in  which  these  three  struc- 
tures lie  are  known  as 
portal  canals.  In  some 
animals  (pig,  camel,  polar 
bear)  the  lobules  are  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  the 
somewhat  lamellated  con- 
nective tissue  of  Glisson's 
.capsule,  but  in  man  this  is 
but  slightly  developed,  so 
that  adjoining  lobules  are 

more  or  less  fused.    Very  delicate  connective  tissue,  but  .  small 


AM 


Bile- 
Duet-s. 


Inter- 
lobular 
Vein. 


Fig.  226. 

Section  of  human  liver,  x  20,  showing  the  liver-lobules  and 
the  radiate  arrangement  of  their  cells  from  the  central  or 
intralobular  vein. 


in  amount,  is 
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fcS3       l0bl"CS-    LCUC0CytCS  "rc  S01"rti»-  ««-4  to  «  tissue  of 
2.  Blood-Vessels— (a)  Branches  of  the  Venous  System  — ThP  nnrtal  ™i„  u 

between  the  lobules  and  ultimately  forming  small  trunks  which  reach  th? 
eriphery  q    he  lobules,  where  they  form  a  rich  plexus.    The  £anches  of 
portal ™  lying  between  the  lobules  are  called  the  interlobular  SEX"™ 
226,  227,  Fx),  which  are  always  provided  with  thick  muscular  walls  From 


.Fig.  227. 

I,  Scheme  of  a  liver-lobule — V.i,  V.i,  interlobular  vein  (portal)  ;  V.c,  central  or  intralobular 
vein  (hepatic)  ;  c,c,  capillaries  between  both  ;  V.s,  sublobular  vein  ;  V.v.  vena  vascu- 
laris ;  A,  A,  hepatic  artery,  giving  branches,  r,  r,  to  Glisson's  capsule  and  the  larger 
vessels,  and  ultimately  forming  the  venre  vasculares  at  i,  i,  opening  into  the  intralobular 
capillaries  ;  g,  bile-ducts  ;  x,  x,  intralobular  biliary  channels  between  the  liver-cells  ;  d,  d, 
position  of  the  liver-cells  between  the  meshes  of  the  blood-capillnries.  II.  Isolated  liver- 
cells — c,  a  blood-capillary;  a,  fine  bile-capillary  channel. 

these  veins  numerous  capillaries  (c,  c)  are  given  off  to  the  entire  periphery  of  the 
lobule.  The  capillaries  converge  towards  the-  centre  of  the  lobule.  As  they 
proceed  inwards,  they  form  elongated  meshes,  and  between  the  capillaries  lie  rows 
or  columns  of  liver-cells  (d,  d).  The  capillaries  are  relatively  wide,  and  are  so 
disposed  as  to  lie  between  the  edges  of  the  columns  of  cells,  and  never  between  the 
surfaces  of  two  neighbouring  cells.  The  capillaries  converge  towards  the  centre 
of  each  lobule,  where  they  join  to  form  one  large  vein,  the  intralobular,  hepatic, 
or  central  vein  (V.c),  which  traverses  each  lobule,  reaches  its  surface  at  one  point, 
passes  out,  and  joins  similar  veins  from  other  lobules  to  form  the  sublobular 
veins  (fig.  227,  V.8).    The  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins  have  very  thin  walls. 
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These  in  turn  unite  to  form  wide  veins,  the  origins  of  the  hepatic  vein,  which 
opens  into  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

(h)  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  accompany  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  and  bile-duct  in  the  portal  canals  between  the  lobules,  and  in  their  course 
give  off  capillaries  to  supply  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein  and  larger  bile-ducts. 
The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  anastomose  frequently  where  they  lie  between 
the  lobules.  On  reaching  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  a  certain  number  of 
capillaries  are  given  off,  which  penetrate  the  lobule,  and  terminate  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  portal  vein  (?',  i).  These  capillaries,  however,  which  supply  the  Avails  of  the 
portal  vein  and  large  bile-ducts  (?•,  ?•),  terminate  in  veins  which  end  in  the  portal 
vein  ( V.v).'  Several  branches — cajisular — pass  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  where 
they  form  a  wide-meshed  plexus  under  the  peritoneum.  The  blood  is  returned 
by  veins,  which  open  into  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

[Hepatic  Zones.— Pathologists  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  different  zones  within  a 
hepatic  lobule.  Thus  the  central  area,  capillaries,  and  cells  form  the  hepatic  vein  zone,  which 
is  specially  liable  to  cyanotic  changes;  the  area  next  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  is  the  portal 
vein  zone,  whose  cells  under  certain  circumstances  are  particularly  apt  to  undergo  fatty  de- 
generation; while  there  is  an  area  lying  midway  between  the  two  foregoing — the  hepatic 
artery  zone — which  is  specially  liable  to  amyloid  or  waxy  degeneration.] 

3.  The  liver  cells  (tig.  227,  II,  a)  are  irregular  polygonal  cells  of  about  Y^th  of 
an  inch  (34  to  45  fi)  in  diameter  (fig.  229).    The  arrangement  of  the  capillaries 
within  a  lobule  deter-  ftSjjiiijfia- 
mines  the  arrangement  .  v         . '  p- 

of  the  liver-cells.    The  ■./,  ;V.P:'     •  if.  ■;■  '• 

liver-cells  form  anasto-  >^  %'AwbJ>  \"&£>'-.  •• 

mosing  columns  which  >'  •••''V1^^<'--.  $  fy1''  :;;.^.-)-!'<'  *  ,'■ 

radiate  froni  the  centre  *•"'••''•.'  '      I :      :         '•l'M®'if£>*$  tu 

to  the  periphery  of  each  '.  jj '•=''»• 

lobule  (figs.  228,  230). 
[The  liver-cells  are 
usually  stated  to  be  de- 
void of  an  envelope,  <  ji  ... 
although  Haycraft  states  \  \  !!%&0a'& 
that  they  possess  one; 
They  usually  contain  a 
single  nucleus,  with  one 
or  more  nucleoli,  but 
sometimes  two  nuclei 
occur.  The  protoplasm 
and  nucleus  of  each  cell 
contain    a    plexus  of 

fibrils  just  like  other  ..  Fi»-  228- 

epithelial  cells.  In  A  llVvC-,'  lo1bnIe  s^"etl  ^ith  ploro-cannine  (Stirling).  BD, 
some  annuals,  globules  KEXLEI^  *Y"  *«*  "*  ^  ™»'> 

k  in^tiK&Sr^  ^  U\i]w  ceU-P^P^m  (fig.  229).    Each  cell 

di^T  ]K-?>rfflM  ^  ^  ceUa  m'ies  ™th  the  period  of 
(hf  230)  h  LSng?^ithe,hvei'"Ce11?  ar"  ,im'lv  granular  ^  cl°^y 
Seu    '  i  Cit,fT  fUt  JP^HPM^  and  the 

(EOmbwqer  and  BaS  n  0f*e^ee.  nucleoh  and  pale  nuclei  are  found 
tarchy  S  Zr      "    ,     ""'g  , actmty'  ip">  after  a  f""  me£">  especially  of 

S  -Sua'  1!;;,; " :T''Th!:"  x,  ^™\^  ™ 

Biuuuies.j    me  piotoplasm  contains  coarse,  glancing  hyaline 


3^-  •••• ; : -'<^d  i  b'l ii^r^l  - 


'  HA. 


HA.\y 
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tnass<?s  oi  glycogen  (fig.  233,  2),  and  near  the  surface  of  the  eel]  it  is  condensed 
and  a  hue  network  stretches  toward  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  in  it  is  suspended 
tlic  nucleus.  All  the  hepatic  cells  arc  not  in  the  same  phase  of  activity  at  the 
same  time.  [Afanassiew  finds  that  if  the  formation  of  hile  in  the  liver  he 
increased  (e.g.,  by  section  of  the  hepatic  nerves,  or  feeding  with  proteids),  the 
cells  arc  moderately  enlarged  in  size,  and  contain  numerous  granules,  which  are 
proteid  in  their  nature  ;  such  cells  resist  the  action  of  caustic'  potash.  When  there 
is  a  great  formation  of  glycogen  (as  after  feeding  with  potatoes  and  sugar),  all  the 


Fig.  229. 

Human  liver-cells  containing  oil-globules,  b  ; 
d,  has  two  nuclei. 


Fig.  230. 

Liver-cells  after  withholding  food  for 
36  hours. 


cells  are  very  large  and  sharply  defined,  and  contain  many  granules  of  glycogen, 
the  cells  being  so  large  as  to  compress  the  capillaries.] 

[A.  In  frogs  the  appearance  of  the  liver-cells  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year.  During  the 
period  from  December  to  May— best  studied  in  April— the  cells  are  small,  the  nuclei  large  ;  and 
the  cells  contain  very  little  or  no  glycogen.  In  the  period  from  June  to  November — best 
studied  in  November — the  cells  are  large,  and  contain  many  granules  which  are  stained  by 


Finest  bile-eapillary.    Finest  bile-capillary  divided. 


Blood- 
vessel. 


Nucleus  of  a  Finest 
Ijver-celi,  bile-capillary. 

Fig.  231. 

lilood-capillaries  ;  finest  bile-capillaries  or  canaliculi  in  their 


eosm  and  nigrosin.  They 
contain  much  glycogen 
(most  in  December),  and 
their  nuclei  are  small.] 

[The  cells  of  a  winter 
frog's  liver  contain  in  their 
protoplasm  (1)  hyaline  gran- 
ules of  glycogen,  usually 
.arranged  towards  the  outer 
part  of  the  cell  near  the 
blood-vessel ;  (2)  scattered 
throughout  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  there  may  be  fine 
granules  of  fat  or  oil  ;  and, 
(3)  small  granules  of  a  pro- 
teid nature,  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell  next  the  bile 
capillary.  The  last-named 
granules  diminish  during 
digestion,  and  new  ones 
appear  to  be  formed  in  the 
intervals  of  digestion,  so 
that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  liver-cells  in 
this  respect  and  other 
glands,  e.g.,  pancreas.  All 
these  substances  may  be 
recognised  cither  directly  or 


relative  position  in  a  rabbit's  liver. 

vents  ;  the  glycogen  gives  a  port-wine  colour  with  iodine,  and  the  fat  is  blackened  by 
by  leagents    x       y  g ,     j  i        ^  ^  ac  d  bllt  d.sappear  m  caustic 

If  the  glycogen  be  dissolved  out  by  water  the  outer  part  of  the  cell-protoplasm  appears 
i.    If  a  frog  be  fed  on  carbohydrates  the  cells  enlarge,  and  there  is  a  great  amnm Ra- 
tion of  glycogen  in  the  cell,  especially  at  its  outer  part,  so  as  to  compress  the  protoplasm 
port-wine  reaction  is  very  marked.    In  a  summer  ' 


osmic  acid 
potash 
vacuolated 


frog, 


or  a 


The 

starved  one,  the  cells  are  very 
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small  and  devoid  of  glycogen.  In  one  fed  on  proteids  there  is  little  or  no  glycogen,  and  the 
cells  are  smaller  and  very  granular.]  *  ,  1    1    1    »  <i 

[B  Mammals. -Much  the  same  changes  occur;  but  in  one  fed  on  carbo-hydrates  the 
aheo-en  accumulates  in  the  protoplasm  around  the  nucleus,  and  spreads  out  towards  the 
periphery,  leaving  a  compressed  crust  of  protoplasm  outside  it.  If  the  glycogen  be  dissolved 
out,  wide  vacuoles  bounded  by  threads  of  protoplasm  are  seen  in  the  cells.  In  the  starved 
mammal  the  cells  generally  are  like  those  of  the  frog  under  similar  conditions.] 

[Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Liver-Cells.— Some  substances  excite  the  cells  to  activity,  and 
cause  them  to  present  the  appearance  of  cells  in  activity,  e.g.,  pilocarpin,  muscarin,  aloes  ;  less 
so  salicylate  and  benzoate  of  soda  and  rhubarb,  while  atropin  and  lead  acetate  inhibit  the  signs 
of  activity.  These  results  were  obtained  in  the  horse  by  Ellenberger  and  Baum.  [Stolnikow, 
by  using  the  quadruple-staining  method  of  Gaule,  finds  that  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  frog 
uiuleigo°remarkable  changes  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  It  is  well  known  that  this  drug 
produces  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells,  but  a  deeper  study  shows  that  the  changes  are 


Fig.  232. 

Liver-cells  of  frogs,    a,  early,  and  6,  late  stage  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus;  c,  liver-cell  of 
frog  getting  water  only;  d,  getting  sugar;  and  c,  peptone  {Stirling  after  Stolnikow). 

both  histological  and  chemical.  Besides  producing  remarkable  changes  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  the  nucleus,  in  the  form  of  small  masses  called  plasmosoma,  passes 
out  into  the  cell-body,  perhaps  to  renew  the  latter.  The  cells  are  increased  in  size,  both  after 
poisoning  with  phosphorus  and  after  exision  of  the  fat  bodies  in  the  frog  (fig.  232).  The  fat 
present  in  the  liver  in  phosphorus-poisoning  is  not  present  as  droplets  of  oil,  but  probably  in  a 
loose  combination,  e.g. ,  lecithin,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  of  liver-lecithin  is 
extraordinarily  increased.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  the  liuclein  ;  while  glycogen  is  absent 
{A.  Leonard).    Antipyrin  also  produces  profound  changes,  especially  in  the  nuclei.] 

4.  The  Bile-Ducts. — The  finest  bile-capillaries,  channels,  or  cahaliculi  arise  at 
the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  lobule  they  form  a 
regular  anastomosing  network  of  very  fine  tubes  or  channels.  Each  cell  is 
surrounded  by  a  polygonal— usually  hexagonal— mesh  (figs.  233,  3,  234).  The 
bile-capillaries  always  lie  in  the  middle  of  "the  surface 
between  two  adjoining  cells  (fig.  227  II,  a),  where  they 
f(  irm  actual  intercellular  passages  (fig.  231).  [Accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  they  are  merely  excessively 
narrow  channels  (1  to  2  ^  wide)  in  the  cement 
substance  between  the  cells,  while  according  to  others 
they  have  a  distinct  delicate  wall.  The  bile-capillary 
network  is  much  closer  than  the  blood-capillary  net- 
work. Thus,  there  are  three  networks  within  each 
lobule — 


1 


Liver-cell,  during  fasting  ; 
2,  containing  masses  of  gly- 
cogen ;  3,  a  liver-cell  sur- 
rounded with  bile-channels, 
from  which  fine  twigs  pro- 
ceed into  the  cell-substance 
to  end  in  vacuoles. 


(1)  A  network  of  blood-capillaries  ; 

(2)  „  liver-cells ; 

(3)  »  bile-capillaries  ;  (fig.  231). 

[The  intralobular  bile  capillaries  in  man  lie  between  two  cells,  but  in  the  froo-  the  channels 
t^IsvetSlyO  ^         h6PatiC  C6llS'  "  faCt  b6St  See"  "here  tllC  Wle  -rpulary  is  cut 

Excessively  minute  intracellular  passages  are  said  to  pass  from  the  bile- 
capmanes  into  the  mtenor  of  the  liver-cells;  where  they  communicate  with 
certem  small  cavities  or  vacuoles  (Asp,  Kupffev)  (fig.  233,  3).    As  the  Mo, 
capilknes  run  along  the  edge  of  the  liver-cells,  and  the  bi  e-capillaries  be EZn 
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the  opposed  surfaces  (-1  adjacent  ceUs,  the  two  systems  of  canals  within  the  lobule 
are  kept  separate.  Some  bile-capillaries  run  along  the  edges  of  the  liver-cells  in 
the  human  liver,  especially  during  embryonic  life.  Towards  the  peripheral  part 
oi  the  lobule,  the  bde-capillaries  are  larger,  while  adjoining  channels  anastomose 
and  leave  the  lobule,  where  they  become  interlobular  ducts  (fig.  227  q)  which  join 
with  other  similar  ducts  to  form  larger  interlobular  bile-ducts.  These  accompany  the 


Fig.  234. 

Blood-vessels  of  rabbit's  liver  injected  with  carmine  (red).    The  bile-ducts  and  intralobular 
bile-capillaries  are  blue,  being  filled  with  a  natural  injection  of  sulph-indigotate  of  soda. 

hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  and  leave  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure.  The 
finer  interlobular  ducts,  unlike  ducts  generally,  frequently  anastomose  in  Glisson's 
capsule,  possess  a  structureless  basement  membrane,  and  are  lined  by  a  single 
layer  of  low  polyhedral  epithelial  cells.    The  larger  interlobular  ducts  have  a 

distinct  Avail,  consisting  of  connective  and  elastic 
tissue,  mixed  with  circularly-disposed  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres  (fig.  235).  Capillaries  are  supplied 
to  the  wall,  which  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  epithelium.  A  sub-mucosa  occurs  only 
in  the  largest  bile-ducts  and  in  the  gall-bladder. 
Smooth  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in  single  bundles, 
occur  in  the  largest  ducts,  and  as  longitudinal  and 
circular  layers  in  the  gall-bladder,  whose  mucous 
membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  folds  and 
depressions.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  pitted  and  the  mucous  membrane  lining 

it.    The  epithelium  lining  it  is  cylindrical,  with  a 
Interlobular  bile-duct  (human).  ^  ^  ^  *  ^  ^  ^ 

goblet-cells.  Small  branched  tubular  mucous  glands  occur  in  the  larger  bile- 
ducts  and  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Vasa  aberrantia  are  isolated  bile-ducts  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  but  have  no 
relation  to  any  system  of  liver-lobules.  They  occur  at  the  sharp  margin  ot  the  liver  in  the 
re<non  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  parts  near  the  portal  fissure. 
It  seems  that  the  liver-lobules  to  which  they  originally  belonged  have  atrophied  and  dis- 
appeared (Zuckerkandl  and  Toldl). 


Circular 
fibres. 


Cylindrical 
epithelium. 


Fig.  235. 
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5  The  lymphatics  begin  as  periaapillary  tubes  around  the  capillaries  within 
the 'lobules  emerge  from  the  lobule,  and  run  within  the  wall  of  the  branches  of 
the  hepatic  and  portal  veins,  and  afterwards  surround  the  venous  trunks,  thus 
forming  the  interlobular  lymphatics.  These  unite  to  form  larger  trunks,  which 
leave  the  liver  partly  at  the  portal  fissure,  partly  along  with  the  hepatic  veins, 
and  partly  at  different  points  on  the  surface  of  the  organ.  There  is  a  narrow 
superficial  meshwork  of  lymphatics  under  the  peritoneum— sub-peritoneal— which 
communicate  with  the  thoracic  lymphatics  through  the  triangular  ligament  and 
suspensorium,  while  on  the  under  surface  they  communicate  with  the  lymphatics 
of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

6.  The  nerves  consist  partly  of  medullated  but  chiefly  of  non-medullated  fibres 
from  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  right  vagus,  and 
some  branches  of  the  left  vagus  to  the  hepatic  plexus,  the  hepatic  plexus  being 
that  part  of  the  solar  plexus  which  embraces  the  portal  vein,  bile-duct,  and  hepatic 
artery,  as  these  pass  into  the  liver  at  the  portal  fissure.  They  accompany  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  ganglia  occur  on  their  branches  within  the 
liver.  Some  of  the  nerve-fibres  are  vaso-motor  in  function,  and,  according  to 
Pfluger,  other  nerve-fibres  terminate  directly  in  connection  with  liver-cells. 
[MacCallum  describes  an  interlobular  plexus  of  non-medullated  fibres  in  man  and 
Menobranchus,  from  which  a  perivascular  and  intercellular  plexus  proceeds. 
From  the  latter,  fibrils  pass  to  terminate  within  the  cells  near  the  nucleus.] 

Pathological. — The  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules  may  undergo  great  increase  in. 
amount,  especially  in  alcohol  and  gin  drinkers,  and  thus  the  substance  of  tbe  lobules  may  be 
greatly  compressed,  owing  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  newly-formed  connective  tissue 
(cirrhosis  of  the  liver).  In  such  interlobular  connective-tissue,  newly-formed  bile-ducts  are  found. 

Ligature  of  the  ductus  choledochus  [causes  enlargement  of  the  spleen  (rabbit),  and  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles],  and,  after  a  time,  interstitial  inflammation 
of  the  liver.  In  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  the  liver  parenchyma  disappears,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  newly-formed  connective  tissue  and  bile-ducts  {Charcot  and  Gombault).  In  all  these 
cases  of  interstitial  inflammation,  there  is  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  bile-ducts. 

[Regeneration  of  the  Liver. — Tizzoni  finds  that  there  may  be  partial  regeneration  and  new 
formation  of  liver-lobules  in  the  dog,  the  process  being  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the 
embryonic  development  of  the  organ,  i.e.,  the  growth  of  solid  cylinders  of  liver-cells,  formed  by 
the  pre-existing  liver-cells,  which  penetrate  iuto  the  connective  tissue  uniting  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  These  cells  ultimately  differentiate  into  hepatic  cells  and  bile-ducts.  Other  observers 
attribute  the  new  formation  to  outgrowths  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bile-cells.] 

[Excision  of  Part  of  Liver.— Nearly  three-fourths  of  a  rabbit's  liver  may  be  excised,  and  still 
the  animal  may  live  in  apparent  health  for  months  or  even  a  year.  This  is  due  to  the  enor- 
mous regeneration  of  liver-tissue  which  takes  place.  Nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  the  organ  removed 
may  be  reproduced,  even  if  three-quarters  of  the  liver  be  removed  (Ponjick).] 

174.  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  LIVER-CELLS.  (1)  Proteids. 

— The  fresh,  soft,  parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  alkaline  in  reaction  •  after  death, 
coagulation  occurs,  the  cell-contents  appear  turbid,  the  tissue  becomes  friable,  and 
gradually  an  acid  reaction  is  developed.  This  process  closely  resembles  what  occurs 
m  muscle,  and  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  a  myosin-like  body,  which  is  solid  >le 
during  life,  but  after  death  undergoes  spontaneous  coagulation  (Plusz).  The  liver 
contains  other  proteids;  globulins  coagulating  at  45°,  56°,  and  at  70°  C,  and  mere 
traces  of  a  cell-albumin  coagulating  at70°-73°  C.  Nucleo-albumins  appear  to  be  absent 
{Halliburton).    The  nuclei  contain  nuclein.    The  connective-tissue  yields  o-elatin 

(2)  Glycogen  or  Animal  Starch.— 1-2  to  2-6  per  cent.— is  a  true  carbohydrate 
most  closely  related  to  inulin,  apparently  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  perhaps  only 
swelling  up  in  water  yielding  an  opalescent  solution,  which  diffuses  with  difficulty 
It  has  the  formula  6(CcH10O5)  +  H20  [and  maybe  regarded  as  a  coUoid-carbo- 
' "  i *  ;J  oooS  ®Jored  *P  in  fche  iiver-cells  in  amorphous  granules  around  the 
nuclei  (hg.  233,  2),  and  is  uniformly  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  liver  Like 
imihn,  it  gives  a  deep  red  or  port-ioine  colour  with  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium.    It  is  changed  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  diastatic  ferments,  and  when 
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boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  yields  grape-sugar  148,  I.;  §  170,  I.;  §  252 
III).  [It  appears  to  play  the  same-  part  in  animal  metabolism  that  starch  'lues  in 
tin-  metabolism  of  plants.  It  represents  a,  store  of  the  excess  of  carbohydrates 
stored  up  hi  the  organism  fur  future  use.] 

Preparation  of  Glycogen.— [Feed  a  rabbit  on  carrots  or  boiled  rice,  and  kill  it  three  or  four 
hours  thereafter.  Kemove  the  liver  immediately  after  death,  cut  it  into  fine  pieces,  and  place 
these  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  some  time  in  order  to  obtain  a  watery  extract  of  the  liver. 
The  boiling  water  destroys  the  ferment  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  liver,  which  would  trans- 
form the-  glycogen  into  grape-sugar.  To  the  cold  filtrate  are  added  alternately  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassic-mercuric  iodide,  which  precipitate  the  proteids.  Filter,  when  a  clear 
opalescent  fluid,  containing  the  glycogen  in  solution,  is  obtained.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate,  as  a  white  amorphous  powder,  on  adding  an  excess  of  70  to  80  per  cent, 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  60  per  cent,  and  afterwards  with  95  percent,  alcohol, 
then  with  ether,  and  lastly,  with  absolute  alcohol  ;  it  is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed 
(Bruclce).  Kiilz  modifies  the  method  somewhat.  After  boiling  the  liver  for  half  an  hour,  it  is 
rubbed  up  with  liquor  potassa?  (100  grin,  liver,  4  grm.  KHO).  Evaporate  on  a  water-bath 
until  all  is  dissolved,  which  occurs  in  about  3  hours.  After  cooling,  neutralise  with  HC1  and 
precipitate  the  proteids  as  above.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  i.e. ,  until 
the  solution  contains  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  F.  Eves  asserts  that  the  post-mortem  conversion  of 
sugar  in  the  liver  is  not  attributable  to  a  ferment  action,  and  the  rapid  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  liver  after  death  is  due  to  the  specific  metabolic  activity  of  the  dying  cells  (p.  319).] 

Sources. — These  have  been  variously  stated  by  different  observers  to  be  the 
carbohydrates  of  the  food  {Pavy) ;  glycerin,  taurin,  and  glycin  (the  latter  splitting 
into  glycogen  and  urea),  the  proteids  {CI.  Bernard)  ;  and  gelatin"  {Salomon).  If 
glycogen  is  derived  from  the  albumins,  it  must  be  formed  from  a  non-nitrogenous 
derivative  thereof. 

Rohmann  found  that  the  use  of  ammonia  carbonate  and  asparagin  or  glycin,  along  with  a 
carbohydrate  diet,  in  rabbits  considerably  increased  the  formation  of  glycogen.  The  acid  formed 
in  excessive  amount,  observed  by  Stadelmann  in  diabetes,  unites  with  the  ammonia  and 
diminishes  considerably  the  formation  of  glycogen. 

Effects  of  Food. — Babbits,  whose  livers  have  been  rendered  free  from  glycogen 
by  starvation,  yield  new  glycogen  from  their  livers  when  they  are  fed  with  cane- 
sugar,  grape-sugar,  maltose,  or  starch.  Active  muscular  movements  soon  make 
the  liver  of  dogs  free  from  glycogen ;  exposure  to  cold  diminishes  its  amount. 
Dextrin  and  grape-sugar  occur  in  the  dead  liver,  but,  in  addition,  some  glycogen 
is  found  for  a  considerable  time  after  death  hi  the  liver  and  in  the  muscles. 

[Pfliiger  regards  the  formation  of  glycogen  from  proteids  as  a  synthetic  process.  The  mole- 
cular group  (CH„),  present  both  in  albumin  and  the  fatty  acids,  must  be  changed  into  CH.OH 
by  oxidation.  The  cells  which  cause  this  formation  can  also  make  use  of  these  groups  CH.OH, 
where  they  find  them  already  present,  as  in  sugar  and  glycerin.  In  this  way  the  formation  of 
glycogen  from  molecules  derived  from  various  sources  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  fat  from 
carbohydrates  or  from  proteids  (§  241).] 

If  Glycogen  is  injected  into  the  blood,  achroodextrin  appears  in  the  urine,  and  also  hemo- 
globin, as  glycogen  dissolves  red  blood-corpuscles.  Ligature  of  the  bile-duct  causes  decrease  of 
the  glycogen  in  the  liver.  . 

Other  Situations.— Glycogen  is  not  confined  to  the  liver-cells  ;  it  occurs  during  festal  tile  in 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  [including  the  embryonic  skeleton],  in  young  animals 
{Kiihne),  the  placenta  [in  the  epithelial  cells  between  the  foetal  and  maternal  tissues]  {Bernard). 
It  occurs  in  large  amount  in  the  liver  during  intra-nterine  life.]  In  the  adult  it  occurs  in  the 
testicle,  in  the  muscles  {MacDonncl,  O.  Nasse),  in  numerous  pathological  products  in  inflamed 
lungs  {Kiihne),  and  also  in  the  corresponding  tissues  of  the  lower  animals     [It  also  occurs  in 


dog  or  rabbit,  but  it  is  found  in  the  brain  in  diabetic  coma  (Abcles).] 

Modifying  Conditions.— If  to  a  diet  of  proteids  there  be  added  large  quantities 
of  starch,  milk-,  fruit-,  or  cane-sugar,  or  glycerin,  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver  is  very  greatly  increased  (to  12  per  cent,  in  the  fowl),  with  a  purely  albuminous 
diet  there  is  less  glycogen,  while  a  purely  fatty  diet  diminishes  it  enormously. 
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During  hunger  it  may  disappear  entirely.  The  injection  of  sugar  or  glycerin  into  a 
mesenteric  vein  of  a  starving  rabbit  causes  the  liver,  previously  free  from  glycogen, 
to  contain  glycogen  (Naunyn).  [It  rapidly  disappears  from  the  liver  of  a  rabbit  by 
the  action  of  cold,  e.g.,  cold  baths  and  cold  air.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a 
source  of  heat.  Glycerin  increases  it,  and  also  prevents  the  post-mortem  change  of 
glycogen  into  grape-sugar.] 

TEffect  of  Drugs  on  Glycogen.— Arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  antimony  destroy  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver,  no  glycogen  being  present  in  the  liver  in  animals  poisoned  with  these 
drags  so  that  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  no  longer  causes  glycosuria  m  them. 
In  animals  poisoned  Ly  strychnia  or  curare,  it  is  greatly  diminished,  both  m  the  liver  and  in 
the  muscles.    Sugar  is  always  present  in  the  urine  in  the  latter  case  but  not  m  the  former.] 

During  life,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  under  normal  conditions,  the  glycogen 
is  slowly  and  gradually  transformed  into  grape-sugar,  and  the  latter  passes 
into  the  hepatic  vein.  The  normal  amount  of  sugar  in  blood  is  05  to  1  per  1000, 
although  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  somewhat  more  [-2-28  per  cent.]. 
A  considerable  amount  is  transformed  into  sugar  only  when  there  is  a  decided 
derangement  of  the  hepatic  circulation,  and  in  these  circumstances  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  vein  contains  more  sugar.  The  glycogen  undergoes  this  change  very  rapidly 
after  death,  so  that  a  liver  which  has  been  dead  for  some  time  always  contains  more 
sugar  and  less  glycogen,  the  grape-sugar  formed  corresponding  to  the  glycogen 
which  disappears. 

[Glycogeny  or  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver. — The  formation  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  is  intimately  related  to  the  general  metabolic  phenomena  in  the 
body.  In  1848  Bernard  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  reducing  sugar 
was  obtainable  from  the  liver  after  death.  In  1857,  however,  he  found  that  if 
a  liver  be  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a  well-fed  animal  immediately  after  death  and 
analysed,  it  did  not  contain  sugar,  but  from  it  he  obtained  the  body  glycogen, 
the  explanation  of  his  first  observation  being  that  the  glycogen  normally  existing 
in  the  cells  of  the  living  liver  was  rapidly  converted  into  sugar  after  death. 
Pavy  also  showed  that  if  the  liver  be  examined  as  quickly  as  possible  after  death 
it  contained  only  glycogen,  with  occasionally  traces  of  sugar. 

An  extract  of  a  liver  rapidly  removed  from  a  "  Avell-fed "  animal  after  death 
always  presents  an  opalescent  appearance,  due  to  glycogen,  and  it  gives  all  the 
reactions  of  glycogen.  If,  however,  an  extract  be  made  of  a  liver  that  has  been 
removed  several  hours  previously,  and  especially  if  the  liver  has  been  kept  in  a 
warm  place,  a  decoction  of  such  a  liver  is  always  clear  and  contains  no  glycogen, 
but  much  sugar.  The  glycogen  has  after  death  by  some  action  or  other  been 
converted  into  sugar ;  the  agency,  whatever  it  is,  is  destroyed  by  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  It  was  suggested  that  the  conversion  was  due  to  the  action  of  a 
diastatic  ferment,  but  this  is  highly  doubtful.  Diastatic  ferments,  e.g.,  ptyalin, 
when  they  act  on  glycogen,  convert  it  into  maltose.  Now,  the  sugar  which  is 
formed  in  the  liver  post-mortem  is  glucose.  More  probably  it  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  living  protoplasm  of  the  hepatic  cell,  a  view  confirmed  by  Dastre  (p.  321).] 

[The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  varies  in  different  species  of  animals,  even  under  the 
same  conditions  of  feeding,  &c.    MacDonnell  gives  the  following  :— 

Ratio  of  weight  of  body  Percentage  of 

to  weight  of  liver.  glycogen. 

Dog,  .....    3o-i  °ya 

Rabbit,.          ....  35-1  3-7 

Gumeaqug,                          ;          ;  211  1-4 

  261  2-5 

Plgeou-   44-1  2-5] 

[That  the  amount  of  glycogen  present  in  the  liver  is  very  variable,  and  is 
-specially  dependent  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  food/has  already  been 
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stated.  Prolonged  fasting  causes  it,  fco  disappear  from  the  liver  entirely  in  dogs 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  and  in  rabbits  in  five  days.  Feeding  with  carbo- 
hydrates causes  the  greatest  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  or  rather  a 
mixed  diet  containing  sonic  proteids,  but  with  a  large  excess  of  carbohydrates.  If 
a  dog  or  fox  be  starved  until  all  glycogen  disappears  from  its  liver,  and  then  be 
fed  on  flesh,  i.e.,  proteids,  glycogen  accumulates  in  the  liver;  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  occurs  after  feeding  with  carbohydrates.  The  glycogen  in  the  liver 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  quantities  of  glycogen  that  are  present  in 
the  flesh,  for  small  quantities  of  glycogen  are  formed  in  the  liver  even  on  a  diet  of 
fibrin,  or  gelatin.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  some  glycogen  may  be  formed  from 
proteids,  and  we  know  that  when  proteids  are  split  up  under  certain  conditions 
they  yield  a  nitrogenous  body  and  a  carbon-containing  non-nitrogenous  residue  ; 
the  latter  may  probably  be  the  source  of  the  glycogen  in  this  case.  Fats  are  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  storing  up  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.] 

[The  storing  up  of  glycogen  is  also  influenced  by  the  season  of  the  year  apart  from  the 
taking  of  food.  This  is  the  case  in  the  frog.  There  is  a  considerable  storage  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver  of  the  frog  in  winter,  even  though  no  food  has  been_  taken  for  some  months  ;  while  in 
.summer  the  liver  contains  very  little  (p.  314).  The  storage  and  disappearance  of  glycogen  in 
the  frog's  liver  are  ultimately  dependent  on  temperature.  If  a  winter  frog  be  kept  warm  for 
some  days,  its  hepatic  glycogen  rapidly  disappears.  From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  glycogen 
may  be  formed  independently  of  matters  obtained  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  material 
for  its  formation  must  have  been  furnished  from  some  part  of  the  frog  other  than  the  intestinal 
tract.  ] 

[It  is  obvious  that  the  liver  in  some  way  or  other  manufactures  glycogen  either 
from  the  carbohydrates  or  proteids  or  from  both  supplied  to  it.  One  theory 
suggests  that  the  sugar  carried  by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  is  dehydrated  or 
loses  water  and  is  converted  into  glycogen,  which  is  stored  up  in  the  hepatic  cells. 
This  view  receives  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  from  Bernard's  experiment  of 
injecting  grape-sugar  into  the  jugular  vein,  when  the  sugar  was  excreted  in  the 
urine.  If,  however,  the  sugar  was  slowly  injected  into  a  rectal  vein,  a  tributary 
of  the  portal  vein — i.e.,  the  sugar  had  to  traverse  the  liver  before  it  reached  the 
general  circulation — none  of  the  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine ;  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  increase  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  If  this  be  the  true  view,  then  the 
liver-cells  form  a  great  storehouse  for  the  carbohydrates  during  digestion,  while 
the  liver  regulates  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  It  is  known  that  if  the  sugar 
in  the  blood  rises  above  a  certain  percentage  (more  than  0-3  per  cent.,  normal 
amount  0-05-0T5),  that  it  is  excreted  by  the  urine.  Considering,  then,  the  rapid 
absorption  of  sugar  from  the  intestine  during  digestion,  it  seems  necessary  that  so 
much  sugar  should  not  be  thrown  continuously  into  the  general  circulation.  The 
liver,  on  this  theory,  catches  and  secures  the  sugar,  and  stores  it  up  as  glycogen. 
The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  during  digestion  contains  more  sugar  than  the  hepatic 
vein,  but  the  hepatic  vein  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  contains  more  sugar— about 
twice  as  much— than  the  portal  vein.  This  has  been  ascertained  for  the  hepatic 
vein  by  catheterisation  of  the  hepatic  vein.  A  long  flexible  catheter  is  introduced 
through  the  jugular  vein  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  thence  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava  ;  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  inferior  cava  can  be  occluded  below  the 
hepatic  vein,  and  from  the  latter  blood  can  be  drawn  off  and  analysed.] 

[This  increase  of  the  sugar  in  the  hepatic  vein  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  m  the 
intervals  of  digestion  the  liver  sloAvly  and  steadily  re-converts  the  glycogen  into 
suaar  and  discharges  the  latter  into  the  hepatic  vein,  in  this  way  supplying  the 
needs' of  the  economy  for  this  substance,  yet  preventing  the  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  rising  so  high  that  it  would  be  excreted  by  the  urine.] 

[It  has  been  suggested  that  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  a  preliminary  phase  m 
the  constructive  metabolism  of  fat.  There  are  no  good  grounds  of  support  for  this 
view.] 
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rMuscle-glycogen.— Next  to  the  liver  it  occurs  in  largest  amount  in  the  muscles, 
and  it  disappears  from  some  muscles,  at  least  during  starvation.  Even  admitting 
that  it  is  diminished  during  the  working  of  a  muscle,  a  muscle  remains  contractile 
without  glycogen     294).]  u  .  , 

The  diastatic  ferment  in  the  liver  is  small  m  amount,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  extract  of  the  liver-cells  by  the  same  means  as  are  applicable  for  obtaining 
other  similar  ferments,  such  as  ptyalin  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  formed  within  the 
liver-cells,  but  only  passes  very  rapidly  from  the  blood  into  them.  The  ferment 
seems  to  be  rapidly  formed  when  the  blood-stream  undergoes  considerable  derange- 
ment. A  similar  ferment  is  formed  when  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved 
(Tiegel),  and,  as  red  blood-corpuscles  are  continually  destroyed  within  the  liver, 
there  is  one  source  from  which  the  ferment  may  be  formed,  whereby  minute 
quantities  of  sugar  would  be  continually  formed  in  the  liver. 

[Dastre,  like  Eves,  was  unable  to  find  a  diastatic  ferment  in  the  liver  capable  of  converting 
cdyco^en  into  grape-sugar,  nevertheless,  he  admits  that  glycogeu  is  converted  into  glucose  in 
the  liver.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  hepatic  cells. 
He  has  found  an  invert  ferment  in  the  liver.] 

According  to  Seegen,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  twice  as  much  sugar  (0-23  per 
ceut.)  as  that  in  the  portal  vein  (0-119  per  cent.)  ;  observations  on  dogs  showed  that  the  blood 
flowing  through  the  liver  gives  up  over  400  grms.  sugar  in  24  hrs.  Hence,  in  carnivora,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  C  of  the  animal  food  must  pass  into  sugar,  so  that  the  formation  of  sugar 
in  the  liver,  and  its  decomposition  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  organs  traversed  by  the  blood,  must 
be  a  very  important  function  of  the  metabolism.  Seegen  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  liver-glyco- 
gen  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver. 

[Blood  when  perfused  through  a  freshly  excised  liver  (or  through  the  kidneys,  lungs,  or 
muscles,)  gains  lactic  acid  (Gaglio).  Lactic  acid  seems  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  liver; 
at  least  when  arterial  blood  or  serum  is  perfused  through  the  liver,  the  outflowing  fluid 
contains  lactic  acid  {Gaglio).'] 

(3)  Fats,  in  the  form  of  highly  refractive  granules,  occur  in  the  liver-cells,  as 
well  as  free  in  the  bile-ducts  ;  sometimes,  when  the  food  contains  much  fat  (more 
abundant  in  drunkards  and  the  phthisical),  olein,  palmitin,  stearin,  volatile  fatty 
acids,  and  sarcolactic  acid  are  found. 

There  are  also  found  traces  of  cholesteriu,  minute  quantities  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the  little- 
known  body  jecorin,  C105H]86N5SP3O46,  discovered  by  Drechsel,  contains  S  and  P,  and  reduces 
alkaline  solutions  of  copper  like  grape-sugar.  Its  function  is  unknown,  but  its  reducing  action 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  reducing  substances  in  the  liver.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  spleen,  muscles,  and  blood  (Baldi).  The  liver  of  birds  contains  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
uric  acid,  even  6  to  14  times  as  much  as  the  blood  (v.  Schrwdcr).  Leucin  (?  guanin),  sarkin, 
xanthin,  cystin  and  tyrosin  occur  pathologically  in  certain  diseases  where  marked  chemical 
decompositions  occur. 

[Fatty  degeneration  and  Infiltration. — Fatty  granules  are  of  common  occurrence  within  the 
cells  of  the  liver,  constituting  fatty  infiltration,  and  when  not  too  numerous  do  not  seem  to 
interfere  greatly  with  the  functions  of  the  liver-cells.  Fatty  particles  occur  if  too  much  fatty 
food  be  taken,  and  they  are  commonly  found  in  the  livers  of  stall-fed  animals  ;  the  well-known 
2x1te-de-foic  gras  is  largely  composed  of  the  livers  of  geese,  which  have  been  fed  on  large 
amounts  of  farinaceous  food,  and  which  have  been  subjected  to  other  unfavourable  hygienic 
conditions.  Fatty  granules  are  recognised  by  their  highly  refractive  appearance,  by  their 
solubility  in  ether,  and  by  being  blackened  by  osmic  acid.  Even  in  health  fatty  granules  are 
frecjuently  present  in  the  hepatic  cells,  especially  those  near  the  portal  vein.  During  lactation 
also  the  liver  contains  much  fat.  In  fishes  the  liver  always  contains  much  oil,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  relation  between  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  size  of  the 
liver  ;  at  any  rate  in  fishes,  where  the  respiration  is  less  active— and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
embryos— the  liver  is  always  large,  while  birds  with  very  active  respiration  have  small  livers. 
If  a  dog  be  fed  on  oil  its  hepatic  cells  readily  become  fatty.] 

(4)  The  inorganic  substances  in  the  human  liver  are— potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  chlorine,  and  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
and  silicic  acids  ;  while  copper,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic  may  be  accidentally 
deposited  in  the  hepatic  tissue. 

[Tizzoni's  Reaction  for  Iron. -If  a  section  of  a  liver  (especially  of  a  young  animal)  hardened  in 
alcohol  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid,  as  a  general  rule  the  preparation  becomes  bine,  even  to  the  naked  eye  ;  but  failing 
that,  one  «mii  usually  see  with  the  microscope  granules  of  Prussian  blue  in  tho  protoplasm  of 
the  culls,  indicating  the  presence  of  free  iron  oxide.]  [If,  as  is  very  probable,  the  bile  pigments 
are  derived  from  a  derivative  of  haiinoglobin,  what  becomes  of  the  iron  ?  There  are  numerous 
combinations  of  iron  in  tho  liver,  some  simple,  e.g.,  oxide  and  phosphate,  and  some  more  stable 
organic  combinations,  e.g.,  combined  with  nuclein,  as  an  iron-nuclein  called  hepatin  (§  247,  V.).] 

175.  DIABETES  MELLITUS  AND  GLYCOSURIA.  — [Glycosuria  is  char- 
acterised by  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine.  According  to  Brucke  a 
trace  of  sugar  exists  normally  in  urine,  and  when  this  amount  is  increased  we 
have  glycosuria.  When  the  normal  amount  of  grape-sugar  in  the  blood  is 
increased,  grape-sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  The  blood  normally  contains 
0-05-015  per  cent,  of  sugar,  that  of  diabetics  0-22-0-44  per  cent.  "  When  the 
percentage  of  sugar  is  artificially  increased  to  0-3  per  cent.,  sugar  passes  into  the 
urine.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  grape-sugar  also  appears  in  the  urine,  but  this  is 
really  a  serious  disease,  involving  the  alteration  of  many  tissues,  and  distinguished 
by  profound  disturbance  of  the  whole  metabolic  activity,  which  leads  to  numerous 
pathological  changes  and  often  to  death.  The  appearance  of  grape-sugar  in  urine 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  person  is  suffering  from  this  disease.  The 
abnormal  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  urine.  The  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood  in  diabetics  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  sugar  decomposed.] 

Temporary  Glycosuria. — The  formation  of  large  quantities  of  grape-sugar  by 
the  liver,  and  its  passage  into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  urine,  con- 
stitute glycosuria.  Extirpation  of  the  liver  in  frogs,  or  destruction  of  the  hepatic 
cells,  as  by  fatty  degeneration  from  poisoning  with  phosphorus  or  arsenic,  does  not 
cause  this  condition.  It  occurs  after  the  injury  of  a  certain  part — the  centre  for 
the  hepatic  vaso-motor  nerves,  "diabetic  centre  " — of  the  floor  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  at  the  level  of  the  origin  of  the  vagi  (01.  Bernard's  "piqure  "). 
[The  animal  must  be  well  fed  previously,  and  the  urine  hi  a  few  hours  will  not 
only  be  increased  in  quantity,  but  contain  sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  reaches  a 
maximum  and  then  declines  ;  the  urine  becomes  non-saccharine  in  a  day  or  two,  so 
that  the  glycosuria  is  only  temporary.  In  a  starved  animal  the  urine  will  contain 
little  or  no  grape-sugar.  Glycosuria  also  occurs  after  section  of  the  vagi,  so  that  the 
vagi  are  not  the  channels  through  which  the  influences  are  conveyed  to  the  liver 
to  excite  glycosuria.  The  piqure  is  effective  even  after  section  of  the  vagi.]  It  also 
occurs  after  section  of  the  vaso-motor  channels  in  the  spinal  cord,  from  above  down, 
as  far  as  the  exit  of  the  nerves  for  the  liver,  viz.,  to  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  the 
frog  to  the  fourth  vertebra  (Schiff).  When  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  proceed 
from  this  centre  to  the  liver,  are  cut  or  paralysed  in  any  part  of  their  course,  nielli- 
turia  or  glycosuria  is  produced.  All  the  nerve-channels  do  not  rim  through  the 
spinal  cord  alone.  A  number  of  vaso-motor  nerves  leave  the  spinal  cord  higher  up, 
pass  into  the  sympathetic,  and  thus  reach  the  liver ;  so  that  destruction  of  the 
superior  (Pavy),  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  and 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion  (Eckharcl),  the  abdominal  ganglia,  and  often  of  the 
splanchnic  itself,  produces  it.  The  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels  causes  the  liver 
to  contain  much  blood,  and  the  intrahepatic  blood-stream  is  slowed.  The  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation  causes  a  great  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  as  the 
blood-ferment  has  time  to  act  upon  the  glycogen  and  transform  it  into  sugar.  By 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  at  the  lowest  cervical  and  first  thoracic  ganglion,  the 
hepatic  vessels  at  the  periphery  of  the  liver-lobules  become  contracted  and  pale 
(Cyo?i).  It  is  remarkable  that  glycosuria  when  present  may  be  set  aside  by  section 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  This  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  enormous  dilata- 
tion and  congestion,  or  the  hyperemia  of  the  abdominal  blood-vessels  thereby  pro- 
duced, renders  the  liver  aneemic.    The  vascularity  of  the  liver  produced  by  the 
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injury  to  the  fourth  ventricle  maybe  due,  not  to  paralysis  of  vaso-constrictor  nerves, 
but  to  stimulation  of  vaso-dilator  fibres.    This,  however,  has  not  been  proved. 

[As  to  the  path  of  the  nervous  impulses  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
liver  there  is  great  uncertainty.  As  already  stated,  they  do  not  pass  through  the 
vagi.  They  certainly  pass  down  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  then  leave  the  cord  to  pass 
into  the  sympathetic.  Cyon  stated  that  they  enter  the  lowest  cervical  ganglion,  and 
pass  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  theHrst  dorsal  ganglion  and  then  through 
the  sympathetic  to  the  cceliac  plexus,  and  by  the  hepatic  plexus  to  the  liver.  As 
we  have  seen,  section  of  certain  of  these  nerves  produces  diabetes,  but  section  of 
the  splanchnic  nerve  does  not  always  do  so,  although  it  gives  rise  to  vaso-motor 
paralysis  of  the  hepatic  vessels.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  section  of 
the  splanchnics  paralyses  the  abdominal  blood-vessels,  and  it  may  be  that  the  great 
amount  of  vaso-motor  paralysis  thereby  produced  interferes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream  through  the  liver.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  vaso-motor 
theory  of  glycosuria  is  by  no  means  proved.  The  supposition  that  the  nerves  act 
directly  on  the  hepatic  cell  protoplasm  is  by  no  means  excluded.] 

[Reflex  Production  of  Glycosuria. — Continued  stimulation  of  peripheral  nerves  may  act 
reflexly  upon  the  centre  for  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  liver.  Diabetes  has  been  observed  to 
occur  after  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  (01.  Bernard),  and  also  after  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve  (Filehne).  [Neuritis  of  the  vagus,  produced  by 
injection  of  lycopodium  or  croton  oil,  into  the  nerve  trunk  or  by  the  action  of  a  ligature  is 
followed  by  glycosuria,  which  may  last  with  intermissions  for  a  month  (Arthaud  and  Butte).'] 
Even  section  and  subsequent  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  causes  diabetes. 
This  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  people  who  suffer  from  sciatica.  [It  may  occur 
also  after  perverted  nervous  activity,  as  psychical  excitement,  neuralgias  (sciatica,  trigeminal  or 
occipital),  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  after  certain  injuries  to  the  skull  and  vertebral 
column  and  some  cerebral  diseases.] 

Other  Causes  of  Glycosuria. — According  to  SchifF,  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  other  vascular 
regions  of  the  body  may  cause  the  ferment  to  accumulate  in  theblood  to  such  an  extent  that  diabetes 
occurs.  The  glycosuria  that  occurs  after  compression  of  the  aorta  or  portal  vein  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause,  but  perhaps  the  pressure  caused  by  these  procedures  may  paralyse  certain 
nerves.  According  to  Eckhard,  injury  to  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  rabbit 
causes  diabetes,  [and  so  does  injury  to  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  pons  Varolii].  In  man,  affec- 
tions of  the  above-named  nervous  regions  cause  diabetes.  [Complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
in  dogs  causes  glycosuria  (v.  Mering).] 

[In  most  individuals  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  food  is  not  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  sugar  in  the  mine  ;  but  in  some  exceptional  cases  it  is  often  present,  e.g.,  in 
persons  suffering  from  gastric  catarrh,  especially  if  they  are  gouty.] 

A  number  of  poisons  which  paralyse  the  hepatic  vaso-motor  nerves  produce  diabetes  ;  curare, 
CO,  amyl  nitrite,  ortho-nitro-propionic  acid,  and  methyl-delphinin  [phloridziu  (v.  Mering)] ; 
less  certainly  morphia,  chloral  hydrate,  HCN,  and  some  other  drugs  ;  and  some  infectious 
diseases.  But  congestion  of  the  liver  produced  in  other  ways  appears  to  cause  diabetes,  e.g., 
after  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  liver.  To  this  class  belongs  the  injection  of  dilute  saline 
solutions  into  the  blood  (Bock  Hoffmann),  whereby  either  change  in  form  or  the  solution  of  the 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  causes  the  congestion.  The  circumstance  that  repeated  blood-lettinc 
makes  the  blood  richer  in  sugar  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  slowing  of  the  circulation.  & 
[Curare-poisoning  causes  glycosuria.  This  is  not  due  to  the  artificial  respiration  necessary  to 
keep  curansed  animals  alive.  It  also  occurs  in  frogs,  and  in  these  animals  aeration  of  the 
blood  can  take  place  without  the  respiratory  movements.  Phloridzin  is  a  glucoside,  and  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  sugar  formed  under  its  influence  was  derived  from  the  phloridzin  itself 
but  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  phloretin,  which  is  not  a  glucoside.] 

[Phlorizin-glycosuria. -Most  of  the  means  which  produce  glycosuria  in  other  animals  fail 
to  do  so  m  birds  ;  even  the  piqure  rarely  produces  it.  This  Thiekand  Minkowski  attribute 
to  the  intensely  active  oxidation-processes  in  birds.  Phloridzin,  a  glucoside  found  in  the  root 
cortex  ot  apple  and  cherry  trees,  causes  glycosuria,  even  after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  which  shows 
that  in  these  cases  there  are  other  causes  at  work  than  obtain  in  the  other  forms  of  glycosuria 
Phloridzin  makes  animals,  which  are  free  from  carbohydrates,  diabetic.  In  this  case  the  sugar 
must  be  derived  from  protcids  {v.  Mering).  Phloridzin  makes  dogs  diabetic  within  a  few  hours, 
!„  ZrZ™X  iT'  -'l6  f?yc0S?ria  ^PP*™.  but  then  the  liver  and  muscles  are  free 
This  iS^oJr^!^^°n  °f  m°re  phl01Ukin  CaUSCS  Stm  "10re  ^  to  be  excreted. 
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(«)  1  lie  hver-glycogeil  may  be  transformed  unhindered  into  sugar,  as  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  liver  deposits  or  gives  up  the  ferment  to  the  liver-cells.  So  that  the  normal 
function  of  the  vaso  motor  system  of  the  liver,  and  its  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  "  inhibitory  system"  for  the  formation  of 
sugar. 

(b)  If  we  assume  that  normally  there  is  continually  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  passing  from 
the  liver  into  the  hepatic  vein,  we  might  explain  the  diabetes  as  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
those  decompositions— diminished  burning-up  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood,  which  are  constantly 
removing  the  sugar  from  the  blood.  In  fact,  diabetic  persons  have  been  found  to  consume  less 
0  and  to  have  an  increased  formation  of  urea. 

Persons  suffering  from  diabetes  require  a  large  amount  of  food  ;  they  suffer  greatly  from 
thirst,  and  drink  much  fluid.  They  exhibit  signs  of  marked  emaciation,  when  the  loss  of  the 
body  is  greater  than  the  supply.  [In  advanced  diabetes  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is 
almost  abolished,  as  was  proved  by  removing  with  a  trocar  a  small  part  of  the  liver  from  man, 
when  almost  no  glycogen  was  found  (Ehrlich).  The  absorbed  sugar  in  the  portal  vein  passes 
directly  into  the  general  circulation  without  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  liver  {v. 
Frcridis).]  In  severe  cases,  towards  death,  not  unfrequently  a  peculiar  comatose  condition — 
diabetic  coma — occurs,  when  the  breath  often  has  the  odour  of  aceton,  which  is  also  found  in 
the  urine.  But  neither  aceton  nor  its  precursor,  aceto-acetic  acid,  nor  sethyl-diacetic  acid,  nor 
the  unknown  substance,  in  diabetic  urine,  which  gives  the  red  colour  with  ferric  chloride  (v. 
Jaksch),  is  the  cause  of  the  coma  (Frerichs  and  Briegcr). 

[Injection  of  Grape-Sugar  into  the  Blood. — When  grape-sugar  is  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  dog,  only  33  per  cent,  at  most  is  given  off  in  the  urine  ;  within  2  to  5  hours  the 
urine  is  free  from  sugar.  Even  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection,  only  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood  ;  part  of  the  sugar  has  been  detected  in  the  muscles 
liver,  and  kidneys,  but  the  fate  of  the  remainder  is  not  known.  Immediately  after  the  injec- 
tion, the  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  also  of  serum-albumin  is  diminished  (50  per  cent.),  which 
is  due  to  increase  of  the  quantity  of  water  within  the  vessels  ;  but  within  two  hours  the  normal 
state  is  restored  (Brasol).  In  a  curarised  dog  the  injection  of  grape-sugar  into  a  vein  increases 
the  blood-pressure,  but  this  effect  is  not  observed  after  the  injection  of  morphia  and  chloral.] 

176.  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. — [To  understand  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  we  must  rememher  its  unique  relation  to  the  vascular  and  digestive 
systems,  whereby  man)'  of  the  products  of  gastric  and  intestinal  digestion  have  to 
traverse  it  before  they  reach  the  blood,  and  some  of  them  as  they  traverse  the 
liver  are  altered.  We  have  still  much  to  learn  regarding  the  liver.  It  has  several 
distinct  functions — some  obvious,  others  not.  (1)  The  liver  secretes  bile,  which  is 
formed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  and  leaves  the  organ  by  the  bile-ducts,  to  pass  into 
the  duodenum.  (2)  The  liver-cells  also  form  glycogen,  which  does  not  pass  into 
the  ducts,  but  in  some  altered  and  diffusible  form  passes  into  the  blood-stream, 
and  leaves  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins.  Hence,  the  study  of  the  liver  materially 
influences  our  conception  of  a  secreting  organ.  In  this  case,  we  have  the  products 
of  its  secretory  activity  leaving  it  by  two  different  channels — the  one  by  the  ducts, 
and  the  other  by  the  blood-stream.  The  liver,  therefore,  is  a  great  storehouse  of 
carbohydrates,  and  it  serves  them  out  to  the  economy  as  they  are  required.  It 
prevents  the  blood  from  being  overwhelmed  with  sugar,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  prevents  a  deficiency  of  this  important  body  in  the  blood  (Bwige).  All 
this  points  to  the  liver  as  being  an  organ  intimately  related  to  the  general 
metabolism  of  the  body.  (3)  In  a  certain  period  of  development  it  is  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles  (§  7).  (4)  It  has  some  relation  to  the 
breaking  up  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  formation  of  urea  and  other  metabolic 
products  (§  20,  §  177,  3).  (5)  Some  importance  is  attributed  to  the  liver  in 
connection  with  the  arrest  of  certain  substances  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  whereby  they  are  either  destroyed,  stored  up  in  the  liver,  or,  it  may  be, 
prevented  from  entering  the  general  circulation  in  too  large  amount.  It  is  possible 
that  ptomaines  may  be  arrested  in  tins  way  (§  166).  [It  converts  the  poisonous 
aromatic  products  of  putrefaction,  e.g.,  phenol,  derived  from  Foteids  m  the 
intestine,  into  harmless  compounds  by  conjugation  with  sulphates  ib^).J 

PThe  liver  has  no  special  action  on  certain  mineral  substances  which  traverse  it  in  the  blood, 
c.^potassic  cltLide/but  it  retains  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  provided  they  are  not  present  m 
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too  large  an  amount  in  the  blood.    The  ptomaines  are  similarly  retained  in  the  liver. 
H.„  "  ;(i  to  nossess  this  property  only  as  long  as  it  contains  glycogen  (H.  Koc/eis).] 

?H Ztx in  hfe?S  n I  0  .  S  artificial  circulation  of  blood  tough  an  excised  liver,  found 
thKoo'd  towhS  an  alkaloid  (niootin)  was  added,  after  ^%J^^^^^^ 
some  of  its  nicotin.  Again,  a  dose  of  n  ootin  or  hyoscyamine  that  W^JS^nfsO^Md 
subcutaneously,  does  not  do  so  when  it  is  injected  into  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein  [Schtff  ami 
La  utenbach).] 

177.  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  BILE. — [The  bile,  although  it  is  secreted 
continuously,  and  passes  along  the  hepatic  duct  in  most  animals,  is  only  poured  into 
the  intestine  at  certain  times.  In  the  intervals  it  is  carried  along  the  cystic  duct 
and  stored  up  in  the  gall-bladder.  At  certain  times  it  is  poured  out  by  the  common 
bile-duct  into  the  duodenum.  1 

[Bile  is  a  yellowish-brown  or  dark-green  coloured  transparent  fluid,  with  a 
sweetish,  strongly  bitter  taste,  feeble  musk-like  odour,  and  neutral  reaction.  The 
specific  gravity  of  human  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  =  1026  to  1032,  while  that 
from  a  fistula  =  1000  to  1011.    It  contains  no  proteids. 

The  following  table  gives  its  composition  in  different  animals — 


100  parts  Bile  of- 


Man. 


Ox. 


Pig. 


Water 
Solids,' 


Bdg*  salts,  lecithin, 
cholesterin,  fats, 
soaps,  . 

Mucus  and  pigment, 

Inorganic  salts, 


86 
13 


3 
7 
8-2 

2-5 
2-2 
0-8 


90-4 
9-6 

8-0 

0-  3 

1-  3 


J 


88-8 
11-2 
7-3 

2-2 

0-  6 

1-  1 


Dog. 
Gall-bladder. 


85-2 
14-8 
12-6 

1-3 
0-3 
0-6 


Fresh 
Secreted. 


95 
4 
3 

0 
0 


0-6 


It  contains  — 

(1)  Mucus,  which  gives  bile  its  sticky  character,  and  not  ^infrequently  makes 
it  alkaline :  it  is  the  product  of  the  mucous  glands  and  the  goblet-cells  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  bile-ducts.  When  bile  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
mucus  causes  it  to  putrefy  rapidly.    It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  or  alcohol. 

[The  bile  formed  in  the  ultimate  bile-ducts  does  not  seem  to  contain  mucin  or  mucus,  but  bile 
from  the  gall-bladder  always  does,  the  difference  in  composition  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  and 
bile  from  the  liver-duct  being  shown  in  the  above  table.  The  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  is  more 
concentrated,  so  that  absorption  of  water  occurs  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  mucus  is  partly  formed 
by  the  mucous  glands  in  the  larger  bile-ducts,  and  partly  by  the  cells  lining  the  gall-bladder 
(§  173).    It  is  not  a  true  mucin,  but  rather  a  nucleo-albumin.] 

(2)  The  Bile- Acids. — Glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  so-called  conjugate- 
acids,  are  united  with  soda  (in  traces  with  potash)  to  form  glycocholate  and 
taurocholate  of  soda,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised 
light  to  the  right.    In  human  bile  (as  well  as  in  that  of  birds,  many  mammals,  and 

CW!lJtmphibians)  taumdmlir         is-rrrost  abundant  ;  in  other  animals  (pig,  ox)  glyeescr 
^diSie-fficwkis  most  abundant  but  is*  absent  in  sucklings. 

(a)  Glycocholic  acid,  C^PC43N06,  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  or  baryta 
water,  or  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  takes  up  H20  and  splits  into — 

Glycin  (  =  Glycocoll  =  Gelatin  Sugar  =  Amido-aeetic  acid)  =  aH5NO„. 
+  ChoIalic  acid  (also^ealled  Cholic  acid)       .       .         =  C~4H40Oa~ 
=  Glycocholic  acid  +  Water       .       .       .  .    .        ^C^H^NO^  +  H20. 

(6)  Taurocholic  acid,  C26H46^S07)  when  similarly  treated,  takes  up  water  and 
splits  into — 

Tanrin  (=Aniidorethyl-Sulphuric  acid)      -  C.,H7NSOo. 
-fCholalic  acid  ^Cn4HjuOs. 
-  Taurocholic  acid  +  Water  =  O^48NS07  +  H20  (Strccker). 
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[Solutions  of  taurocholie  acid  are  antiseptic,  and  if  sufficiently  strong  interfere  with  the  rl, 
elopment  ol  bactena  and  prevent  the  alcoholic  and  lactic  famiSSSa,  M IS  aTthete?nt£ 
ami  Hiastatic  action  ol  the  pancreas  (Mmich)A  nyptu 


he  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  described  above  (Strcckcr). 

With  regard  to  the  decomposition  products  of  the  bile-acids,  glycin,  as  such, 
dees  notoccur  in  the  body,  but  only  in  the  bile  in  combination  with  cholic  acid', 
in  urine  in  combination  with  benzoic  acid,  as  hippuric  acid,  and  lastly,  in  gelatin 
in  complex  combination.  [The  constitution  of  glycin  is  known.  It  is  the  same 
as  amido-acetic  acid  CH2(NH2)COOH.  In  the  body  it  originates  from  proteid 
(Bunge),~\ 

Cholalic  acid  rotates  the  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right,  and  its  chemical 
constitution  is  unknown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
Avith  difficulty  in  ether,  from  which  it  separates  in  prisms.  Its  crystalline  alkaline 
salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  and  occurs  free 
only  in  the  intestine. 

Cholalic  acid  is  replaced  in  the  bile  of  many  animals  by  a  nearly  related  acid,  e.g.,  in  pig's 
bile,  by  hyo-cholalic  acid  (Strccker)  ;  in  the  bile  of  the  goose,  cheno-cholalic  acid  is  present 
(Marsson,  Otto).  [Cholalic  acid  obtained  from  the  bile-acids  of  various  animals  differs  in  its 
composition.  The  formula  of  cholalic  acid  from  human  bile  is  C]8H„804,  while  that  from  ox 
bile  is  C24H40O5]. 

When  cholalic  acid  is  boiled  with  concentrated  HC1,  or  heated  dry  at  200°  C, 
it  becomes  an  anhydride,  thus  : — 

Cholalic  acid       .        =  C24H40O5,  produces 

Choloidinic  acid  .       =Co4H3804  +  H,0,  and  this  again  yields 

Dyslysin     .       .       =  C2"4H3603  + H20. 

Choloidinic  acid  is,  however,  not  improbably  a  mixture  of  cholalic  acid  and  dyslysin  ;  dys- 
lysin, when  fused  with  caustic  potash,  is  changed  into  cholalate  of  potash.  By  oxidation 
cholalic  acid  yields  a  tribasic  acid,  as  yet  uninvestigated,  and  a  fair  amount  of  oxalic  acid,  but 
no  fatty  acids  (CUvc). 

[Taurin  is  derived  from  proteids,  as  shown  by  its  composition  and  by  the  sulphur  it  contains.] 

Pettenkofer's  Test. — The  bile-acids,  cholic  acid,  and  their  anhydrides,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  yield  on  the  addition  of  ■§-  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (added  in 
drops  so  as  not  to  heat  the  fluid  above  70°  C.),  and  several  drops  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  cane-sugar,  a  reddish-purple  transparent  fluid,  which  shows  two  absorp- 
tion-bands at  E  and  F  (Schenl^.  [A  very  good  method  is  to  mix  a  few  drops  of 
the  cane-sugar  solution  with  the  bile,  and  to  shake  the  mixture  until  a  copious 
froth  is  obtained.  Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  down  the  side  of  the  test-tube,  and  then 
the  characteristic  colour  is  seen  in  the  froth.  Any  albumin  present  must  be  re- 
moved before  applying  the  test.] 

According  to  Drechsel,  it  is  better  to  add  phosphoric  acid,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
fluid  is  syrupy,  then  add  the  cane-sugar,  and  afterwards  place  the  whole  in  boiling  water. 
When  investigating  the  amount  of  bile-acids  in  a  liquid,  the  albumin  must  lie  removed  before- 
hand, as  it  gives  a  reaction  similar  to  the  bile-acids,  but  in  that  case  the  red  fluid  has  only  one 
absorption-band.  If  only  small  quantities  of  bile-acids  are  present,  the  fluid  must  in  the  first 
place  be  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Pettenkofer's  test  depends  on  the  formation  of  furfurol 
from  the  sugar  and  H„S04,  furfurol  giving  a  red  with  the  bile-acids  (Mylim).  In  place  of  sugar 
a  1  per  cent?  watery  solution  of  furfurol  may  be  used.  _ 

[Hay's  Test.— The  bile-^ids  or  their  soluble  salts  lower  tjie  surface-tension  of  fluids  in  which 
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they  are  dissolved.  Throw  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  (sublimed  or  precipitated)  on  the  surface 
of  tie  fluS  ontainmg  bile-acids,  and  if  the  bile-acids  be  present  the  sulphur  will  at  once .  begin 
to  sink,  and  will  be  wholly  precipitated  within  a  few  minutes.    {Privately  conmumcatcd.)] 

The  bile-acids  are  formed  in  the  liver.  After  its  extirpation,  there  is  no  ac- 
cumulation of  biliary  matters  in  the  blood. 

How  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  bile-acids  is  effected  is  quite  unknown.    They  must  be 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  materials,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
amount  of  bile-acids  is  increased  by  albuminous  food.    Taurin  contains  part  of  the  sulphur  o 
albumin  ;  bile-salts  contain  4  to  4 "6  per  cent.,  which  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  dissolved 
red  blood-corpuscles. 

(3)  The  Bile-Pigments. — The  freshly  secreted  bile  of  man  and  many  animals 
has  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  bilirubin.  [In  cases  of  human 
biliary  fistula  liobson  found  that  in  fresh  human  bile  the  pigment  is  biliverdin.] 
When  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  when  alkaline  bile 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  bilirubin  absorbs  0,  and  becomes  changed  into  a  green 
pigment,  biliverdin.  This  substance  is  present  naturally,  and  is  the  chief  pig- 
ment in  the  bile  of  herbivora  and  cold-blooded  animals.  [Both  pigments  behave 
like  acids  ;  they  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  potassium  group,  and  insoluble 
ones  with  the  calcium  group  (Bunge).  The  actual  amount  of  colouring  matter  in 
bile  is  always  very  small.] 

Anthen  finds  that  living  hepatic  cells  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution 
of  haemoglobin  outside  the  body  take  up  haemoglobin,  and  (glycogen  being  present 
in  them)  convert  it  into  a  pigment  closely  related  to  the  bile-pigment. 

The  bile-pigments  are  : — 

(a)  Bilirubin  (C32H36N406)  is  perhaps  united  with  an  alkali ;  it  crystallises  in 
transparent  fox-red  clinorhombic  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, by  which  substance  it  may  be  separated  from  biliverdin,  which  is  insoluble 
in  chloroform.  It  unites  as  a  monobasic  acid  with  alkalies,  and  as  such  is  soluble. 
It  is  identical  with  VirchoAv's  haematoidin  (§  20). 

Preparation. — It  is  most  easily  prepared  from  the  red  (bilirubin-chalk)  gall-stones  of  man  or 
the  ox.  The  stones  are  pounded,  and  their  chalk  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  pigment 
is  then  extracted  with  chloroform.  That  bilirubin  is  derived  from  hemoglobin  is  very  probable, 
considering  its  identity  with  hsematoidin.  "Very  probably  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  in 
the  liver,  and  their  hemoglobin  changed  into  bilirubin. 

(b)  Biliverdin  (C32rI36N4Os)  is  an  oxidised  derivative  of  the  former,  from  Avhich 
it  can  be  obtained  by  various  oxidation- processes.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
very  slightly  so  in  ether,  and  not  at  all  soluble  in  chloroform.  It  occurs  in  the 
placenta  of  the  bitch.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  retransformed  by  reducing  agents 
into  bilirubin. 

Tests  for  Bile-Pigments. — Bilirubin  and  biliverdin  may  occur  in  other  fluids, 
e.g.,  the  urine,  and  are  detected  by  the  Gmelin-Heintz'  reaction.  When  nitric 
acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid  is  added  to  a  liquid  containing  these  pigments,  a 
play  of  colours  is  obtained,  beginning  Avith  green  (biliverdin),  blue— violet — red, 
ending  Avith  yelloAv.  [This  reaction  is  best  done  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on  a 
white  porcelain  plate,  and  adding  a  drop  of  the  impure  nitric  acid.] 

(c)  If,  when  the  blue  colour  is  reached,  the  oxidation  process  is  arrested,  bilicyanin  (Hams! us 
Campbell),  in  acid  solution  blue  (in  alkaline  violet),  is  obtained,  which  shows  two  ill-defined 
absorption-bands  near  D  (JcJ/e). 

(d)  Bilifuscin  occurs  in  small  amount  in  decomposing  bile  and  in  gall-stones  =  bilirubin 

(c)  Biliprasin  (fttcidler)  also  occurs  =  bilirubin +  H..  +  0. 

(/)  The  yelloAv  pigment,  which  ultimately  results'from  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidisiii" 
reagent,  is  the  choletehn  (C18H18N20(i)  of  Maly  ;  it  is  amorphous,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol? 
acids,  and  alkalies.  ' 

[Spectrum  of  Bile.— The  bile  of  carnivorous  animals  is  generally  free  from  absorption-bands 
except  when  acids  are  added  to  it,  in  which  case  the  band  of  bilirubin  is  revealed.  Bilirubin 
and  biliverdin  yield  characteristic  spectra  only  when  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid  The 
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bile  of  some  animals  yields  bands,  but  when  this  is  the  case  they  ave  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
derivative  of  hrcmatin,  and  MacMunn  calls  this  body  cholohsematin,  which  gives  a  three-  or 
four-banded  spectrum  (ox,  sheep).] 

(g)  Bilirubin  absorbs  H  +  H20  (by  putrefaction,  or  by  the  treatment  of  alkaline 
watery  solutions  with  the  powerfully  reducing  sodium  amalgam),  and  becomes  eon- 
verted  into  Maly's  hydrobilirubin  (C32H40N4O7),  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  more  easily  soluble  in  solutions  of  salts,  or  alkalies,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  shows  an  absorption-band  at  F.  This  substance,  which,  according  fci  >  Eamnfar- 
sten,  occurs  in  normal  bile,  is  a  constant  colouring-matter  of  faeces,  and  was  called 
stercobilin  by  Vaulair  and  Masius,  but  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin  (Maly). 
It  is,  however,  probably  identical  with  the  urinary  pigment  urobilinoi  Jaffe  (Stokvis, 
§  20). 

[According  to  MacMunn,  hydro-bilirubin  differs  from  urobilin.  There  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  pathological  bilirubin  and  stercobilin.  The  bile  of  invertebrates  contains  none  of  the 
bile-pigments  present  in  vertebrates,  although  hamiocbromogen  is  found  in'  the  cray-fish 
and  pulmonate  molluscs.  In  some  organs,  and  in  bile,  a  pigment-like  vegetable  chlorophyll — 
entero-chlorophyll — is  found,  but  whether  it  is  derived  from  without,  or  formed  within  the 
organism,  is  not  certain  {MacMunn).'] 

[Electrolysis  of  bile. — When  ox-bile  is  electrolysed  in  a  U-tube,  oxidation  of  the  pigment 
takes  place  at  the  positive  electrode,  bilirubin  being  changed  into  biliverdin,  and  with  a  strong 
or  long-continued  current  the  biliverdin  may  in  its  turn  give  place  to  higher  oxidation  products. 
Reversal  of  the  current  will  now  cause  the  process  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  the  bile-pigment  will 
pass  through  bilirubin  to  a  more  reduced  stage  where  the  colour  is  yellow  (ffaycraft  and  Scofield). 
The  spectrum  of  the  bile,  however,  remains  practically  unchanged  amidst  the  play  of  oxidation 
and  reduction.  The  substance  which  causes  the  absorption  bands  does  not  therefore  belong  to 
the  bilirubin  series.  The  changes  produced  in  the  pigment  by  electrolysis  are  not  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  theciu'rent,  but  to  the  action  of  the  products  set  free  at  the  electrodes.  The  bile-salts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  electrolytes  (G.  N.  Steivart).] 

(4)  Cholesterin,  C20H44O  +  H20,  is  a  monatomic  alcohol  which  rotates  the  ray  of 
polarised  light  to  the  left ;  it  occurs  also  in  blood,  yelk,  nervous  matter  [and  gall- 
stones]. It  forms  transparent  rhombic  plates,  which 
usually  have  a  small  oblong  piece  cut  out  of  the  corner 
(fig.  236).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  It  is  kept  in  solution 
in  the  bile  by  the  bile-salts.  [The  quantity  is  consider- 
able.   It  may  reach  2  per  cent.] 

Preparation. — It  is  most  easily  prepared  from  so-called  white 
gall-stones,  which  not  un  frequently  consist  entirely  of  cholesterin, 
by  extracting  them  with  hot  alcohol  after  they  are  pulverised. 
Fig.  236.  Crystals  are  excreted  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  Tests.— 

Crystals  of  cholesterin.      Thev  give  a  red  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  (5  vol.  to  1  vol.  H20), 

while  they  give  a  blue— as  cellulose  does— with  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine.  When  dissolved  in  chloroform,  one  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  causes 
a  deep  red  colour  (H.  Schift).  Moistened  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  alcohol,  on  adding 
H2S04,  the  crystals  exhibit 'a  green,  blue,  and  red  colouration.  Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
H2S04  =  red,  and  then  a  blue  colour  (Liebermann). 

(5)  Amongst  the  other  organic  constituents  :— Lecithin  (§  23),  or  its  decomposi- 
tion-product, neurin  (cholin),  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid  (into  which  lecithin  may 
be  artificially  transformed  by  boiling  with  baryta) ;  palmitin,  stearin,  olein,  as 
well  as  their  soda  soaps;  diastatic  ferment;  traces  of  urea;  (in  ox-bile,  acetic 
acid  and  propionic  acid,  united  with  glycerin,  and  metals,  Dogiel). 

(6)  Inorganic  constituents  of  bile  (0  6  to  1  per  cent)  :— 

They  are— sodic  and  potassic  chloride,  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphate,  and  much  iron,  which 
in  fresh  bile  L'ives  the  ordinary  reactions  for  iron,  so  that  iron  must  occur  in  one  oi  its  oxidisea 
compounds  in  bile  ;  manganese  and  silica.  Gases. -Fresldy-secreted  bile  contains  in  the  dog 
more  than  50  vol.,  and  in  the  rabbit  109  vol.  per  cent.  C02,  partly  united  to  alkalies,  paitlj 
absorbed,  the  latter,  however,  being  almost  completely  absorbed  within  the  gall-bladder. 
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The  mean  composition  of  human  bile  is  : — 
Water,       .       .       82  to  90  per  cent. 
Bile-salts,  .       .        6  to  11 
Fats  and  soaps,  .       .         2  ,, 
Cholcsterin,       .       .  0*4 


Lecithin,         .       .       0-5  per  cent. 
Mucin  and  pigments,  1  to  3  ,, 
Ash,        .       .       .       0-61  „ 


Further,  unchanged  fat  probably  always  passes  into  the  bile,  but  it  is  again  absorbed  theie- 
from  (Virchow).  The  amount  of  S  in  dry  dog's  bile  =  2 -8  to  3"1  per  cent.,  the  IN  =7  to  1U  per 
cent.  (Spiro);  the  sulphur  of  the  bile  is  not  oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  appears  as  a 
sulphur-compound  in  the  urine  {Kwnkel,  v.  Voit).  In  birds  deprived  of  their  liver  there  is  no 
formation  of  bile.  ,  , 

[Comparative.— Dog's  bile  is  bright  yellow  and  contains  taurocholate  only  ;  cat  s  bile  has  the 
same  composition  whatever  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  bile  of  the  fox  and  wolf  contains 
traces  of  glycocholate.  In  hcrbivora  the  bile  is  generally  green  in  colour  and  contains  both 
glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda,  but  that  of  the  sheep  contains  only  traces  of  the 
former.  Pig's  bile  is  turbid,  reddish-brown,  filters  easily,  and  contains  two  special  biliary 
acids— hyoglycocholic  and  hyotaurocholic.  In  the  guinea-pig  it  is  like  amber  in  colour  and 
becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Bird's  bile  is  generally  green,  and  so  is  that  of  the 
frog  ;  the  latter  contains  taurocholic  acid.  In  fishes  the  bile  contains  chiefly  taurocholic 
acid.  Amphioxus  has  no  bile.  The  so-called  biliary  secretion  of  the  invertebrates  does  not 
seem  to  be  true  bile  (Beaunis).'] 

178.  SECRETION  OF  BILE.— (1)  The  secretion  of  bile  is  not  a  mere  filtra- 
tion of  substances  already  existing  in  the  blood  of  the .  liver,  but  it  is  a  chemical 
production  of  the  characteristic  biliary  constituents,  accompanied  by  oxidation, 
within  the  hepatic  cells,  to  which  the  blood  of  the  gland  only  supplies  the 
raw  material.  The  liver-cells  themselves  undergo  histological  changes  during  the  '  / 
process  of  digestion.  It  is  secreted  continually  ;  but  part  is  stored  up  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  is  poured  out  copiously  during  digestion.  The  higher  temperature 
of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  C02  in  the  bile,  0  ,^c- 
indicates  that  oxidations  occur  within  the  liver.  The  water  of  the  bile  is  not 
merely  filtered  through  the  blood-capillaries,  as  the  pressure  within  the  bile-ducts 
[15-17  mm.  Hg.]  may  exceed  that  in  the  portal  vein  [7  mm.  Hg.] 

[Liver  cells  while  still  alive  can  produce  bile  salts  from  a  mixture  of  hajmoglobin  and 
glycogen,  a  process  which  is  favoured  by  the  addition  of  soda  or  serum  (KaUmeyer  and  Alex. 
Schmidt).] 

_  (2)  The  quantity  of  bile  was  estimated  by  v.  Wittich,  from  a  biliary  fistula,  at 
533  cubic  centimetres  in  twenty-four  hours  (some  bile  passed  into  the  intestine)  ; 
by  Westphalen,  at  453  to  566  grms.  [by  Murchison,  at  40  oz.]  ;  by  Job.  Ranke,  on  a 
biliary-pulmonary  fistula,  at  652  cubic  centimetres ;  Copeman  and  Winston,  700-800 
c.c.  Tbe  observation  by  Ranke  gives  14  grms.  (with  0"44  grm.  solids)  per  kilo, 
of  man  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  mean  is  1290  c.c.  per  day  in  a  man  weighing 
70  kilos.  [Mayo  Robson  found  hi  cases  of  biliary  fistula  an  average  of  30  oz. 
More  is  secreted  during  the  day  than  at  night.] 

Analogous  values  lor  animals  are— 1  kilo,  dog,  32  grms.  (1-2  solids)  ;  1  kilo,  rabbit,  137  grms. 
(2-o  solids) ;  1  kilo,  guinea-pig,  176  grms.  (5  "2  solids). 

(3)  The  excretion  of  bile  into  the  intestine  shows  two  maxima  during  one  period    3  : 
oj  digestion;  the  first  from  3  to  5  hours,  and  the  second  from  13  to  15  hours, 

after  food.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  simultaneous  reflex  excitement  of  the  hepatic  /  3  _  / 
Mood-vessels,  winch  become  greatly  dilated. 

(4)  The  influence  of  food'is  very  marked.  The  largest  amount  is  secreted  after 
a  flesh  diet,  with  some  fat  added,  less  after  vegetable  food;  a  very  small  amount 
with  a  pure  fat  diet ;  it  stops  during  hunger.  [Mayo  Robson  did  not  find  it  to 
be  materially  mflitenced  by  diet,]  Draughts  of  water  increase  the  amount, 
with  a  corresponding  relative  diminution  of  the  solid  constituents.  [The 
biliary  solids  are  increased  by  food,  reaching  their  maximum  about  one  hour  after 
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(5)  The  influence  of  blood-supply  is  variable  : — 

(a)  Secretion  is  greatly  favoured  by  a  copious  and  rapid  blood-supply.  The  blood-pressure  is 
not  the  prune  factor,  as  ligature  of  the  cava  above  the  diaphragm,  whereby  the  greatest 
blood-pressure  occurs  in  the  liver,  arrests  the  secretion.  [It  would  seem,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
kidney,  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  has  far  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  blood-pressure.] 

(b)  Simultaneous  ligature  of  the  bepatic  artery  (diameter  5£  mm.)  and  the  portal  vein 
(diameter,  16  mm.)  abolishes  the  secretion  {Jtbhriy).  These  two  vessels  supply  the  raw 
material  for  the  secretion  of  bile. 

(c)  If  the  hepatic  artery  be  ligatured,  the  portal  vein  alone  sustains  the  secretion.  Ligature 
of  the  artery  or  of  one  of  its  branches  ultimately  causes  necrosis  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
that  branch,  and  eventually  of  the  entire  liver,  as  this  artery  is  the  nutrient  vessel  of  the  liver,  j 

{d)  If  the  branch  of  the  portal  vein  to  one  lobe  be  ligatured,  there  is  only  a  slight  secretion 
in  that  lobe,  so  that  the  bile  must  be  formed  from  the  arterial  blood.  Complete  ligature  of 
the  portal  vein  rapidly  causes  death  (§  87).  Neither  ligature  of  the  hepatic  artery  by  itself, 
nor  gradual  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  by  itself,  causes  cessation  of  the  secretion,  but  it 
is  diminished.  That  sudden  ligature  of  the  portal  vein  causes  cessation  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  diminution  of  the  secretion,  the  enormous  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  rootlets 
of  the  portal  vein  in  the  abdominal  organs  makes  the  liver  very  anfemic,  and  thus  prevents 
it  from  secreting. 

(c)  If  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  portal  vein  (which  has  been 
ligatured  on  the  peripheral  side),  secretion  continues  (Schiff). 

(f)  Profuse  loi-s  of  blood  arrests  the  secretion  of  bile,  before  the  muscular  and  nervous 
apparatus  become  paralysed.  A  more  copious  supply  of  blood  to  other  organs — e.g. ,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk — during  vigorous  exercise,  diminishes  the  secretion,  while  the  transfusion 
of  large  quantities  of  blood  increases  it,  but  if  too  high  a  pressure  is  caused  in  the  portal  vein, 
by  introducing  blood  from  the  carotid  of  another  animal,  it  is  diminished. 

(g)  Influence  of  Nerves. — All  conditions  which  cause  contraction  of  the  abdominal  blood- 
vessels, e.g.,  stimulation  of  the  ansa  Vieussenii,  of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  of  the  hepatic 
nerves,  of  the  splanchnics,  of  the  spinal  cord  (either  directly  by  strychnia,  or  reflexly  through 
stimulation  of  sensory  nerves),  affect  the  secretion  ;  and  so  do  all  conditions  which  cause  stagna- 
tion or  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vessels  (section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  diabetic 
puncture,  §  175),  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.  Paralysis  (ligature)  of  the  hepatic  nerves 
causes  at  first  an  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion.  [Stimulation  of  the  nerves  around  the  hepatic 
artery  causes  at  first  an  acceleration,  and  afterwards  slowing  of  the  secretion.  Section  of  these 
nerves  causes  a  decided  acceleration.  Doubtless  these  results  are  due  to  variations  in  the 
calibre  of  the  yessels  and  bile-ducts.] 

(h)  Portal  and  Hepatic  Veins. — With  regard  to  the  raw  material  supplied  to  the  liver  by  its 
blood-vessels,  it  is  important  to  note  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  and  portal  veins.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  mora  sugar,  lecithin, 
cholesterin  (?),  (Drosdqff),  and  blood-corpuscles,  but  less  albumin,  fibrin,  haemoglobin,  fat, 
water,  and  salts.] 

[(£)  Uffelmann  observed  that  the  flow  of  bile  from  a  person  with  a  biliary  fistula  was  arrested 
during  fever.] 

(6)  The  formation  of  bile  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  decomposition  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  as  they  supply  the  material  necessary  for  the  formation  of  some 
of  its  constituents. 

Hence,  all  conditions  which  cause  solution  of  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  are  accompanied 
by  an  increased  formation  of  bile  (§  180). 

[The  specific  constituents  of  bile.— The  bile-acids  and  pigments  are  formed  in 
the  liver.  (1)  These  substances  do  not  exist  in  the  general  blood-stream.  (2)  In 
frogs,  after  removal  of  the  liver,  these  substances  are  not  found  in  the  blood.  (3) 
After  ligature  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  all  the  vessels  passing  to  the  liver  m  pigeons, 
the  biliary  secretion  is  arrested,  but  even  after  twenty-four  hours  none  of  the 
specific  biliary  constituents  were  found  in  the  tissues  or  blood.  No  bile  pigments 
were  found  in  the  blood-serum  (Stem).  Had  the  bile  constituents  been  formed 
outside  the  liver,  they  would  have  accumulated  in  the  blood  and  tissues  Alter 
ligature  of  the  bile-ducts  only  in  pigeons,  biliary  pigment  is  found  m  the  blood  and 
urine.    The  same  is  true  of  biliary  acids  as  proved  by  Fleischl  (p.  36^).\  _ 

[As  to  the  sources  of  the  specific  biliary  constituents,  the  glycocol  and  taurmol  tie 
bile-acids,  containing  as  they  do  nitrogen,  must  be  derived  from  a  proteid  molecide 
but  cholalic  acid— an  acid  free  from  N-does  not  necessarily  arise  from  proteids.J 
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[That  tlie  bile-pigments  are  formed  from  haemoglobin  resulting  from  the  breaking 
up  of  haemoglobin  is  believed  from  the  following  considerations: — (1)  In  old  apoplectic 
clots— hsematoidin— a  body  nearly  identical  with  bilirubin  is  found  (§  20). 
There  is  a  genetic  relation  between  bile-pigments  and  haematin  : — 

Haematin,  C.i9H32IST404Fe. 
Bilirubin,  C82H86N406. 
Biliverdin,  C82H863^08. 

(2)  Substances  which  cause  solution  of  the  blood-corpuscles  within  the  vascular 
system  increase  the  quantity  of  bile-pigments,  e.g.,  the  intra-venous  injection  of 
water,  bile-salts,  haemoglobin.  (3)  Moreover,  the  bile  contains  iron  in  the  form 
of  a  phosphate,  and  the  iron  is  perhaps  obtained  from  the  iron  of  the  decomposed 
Hb.  (4)  Bile-pigments  are  only  found  in  the  vertebrata, — that  is,  in  those  animals 
whose  blood  contains  haemoglobin.  They  do  not  occur  in  invertebrata. 
Amphioxus,  which  has  no  red  blood-corpuscles,  forms  no  bile-pigments.] 

(7)  Of  course  a  normal  condition  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  required  for  a  normal 
secretion  of  bile. 

[(8)  Age. — The  age  of  the  individual  does  not  appear  to  influence  greatly  its  composition  nor 
does  sex  influence  it.] 

Biliary  FistuUe. — The  mechanism  of  the  hiliaiy  secretion  is  studied  in  animals  by  means  of 
biliary  fistulre.    Schwann  made  a  permanent  biliary  fistula.    He  opened  the  belly  by  a  vertical 
incision  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  ensiform 
process,  cut  into  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder, 
and  sewed  its  margins  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  abdomen,  and  afterwards  intro- 
duced a  cannula  into  the  wound  (fig.  237). 
To  secure  that  all  the  bile  is  discharged  exter- 
nally, tie  the  common  bile-duct  in  two  places 
and  divide  it  between  the  two  ligatures. 
After  a  fistula  is  freshly  made  the  secretion 
falls.    This  depends  upon  the  removal  of  the 
bile  from  the  body.    If  bile  be  supplied,  the 
secretion  is  increased.    Regeneration  of  the 
divided  bile-duct  may  occur  in  dogs.  V. 
Wittich  observed  a  biliary  fistula  in  man.  [A 
temporary  biliary  fistula  may  also  be  made. 
The  abdomen  is  opened  in  the  same  way  as 
described  above.    A  long  bent  glass  cannula  Schwann's  permanent  fistula,  and  a  temporary 
is  introduced  and  tied  into  the  common  bile-      fistula.     Abd,  abdominal  Avail  •  G  B  <rall 
duct,  and  the  cystic  duct  is  ligatured  or      bladder;  INT.,  intestine;  T.,  tube  in  tem- 
clamped  (fig.  237).    The  tube  is  brought  out      porary  fistula  (Stirlinq). 
through  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.] 

[Influence  of  the  Liver  on  Metabolism. -I  f  the  liver  be  excluded  from  the  circulation  im 
portant  changes  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  metabolism.    In  birds ("ooseTtoere isTn 
anastomosis  between  the  portal  system  of  the  liver  ™d  fh«t     Vh„  1  •  1     lo      /.   1     1  3 
portal  circulation  is  interrupted  il TanimahTth ere       ^  80  ^  ,  when  the 

abdominal  organs.    The  goose  dies  pn^^t^^h^J^fft^S^^ 

direct  relationship  to  the  secretion  of  bile  1 [§  256)  ]         iatl°n  °f  m<*  in  the  lim'  bears  a  W 


Fig.  237. 
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Hver-cells,  which  are  always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity  (2)  the 

aS^8"echamsm'  which  is  «  —  *  i-£?M*J 

Excretion  of  bile  is  clue  to  (1)  the  continual  pressure  of  the  newly-formed  bile 
with  n  the  interlobular  bile-ducts  forcing  onward  the  bile  in  the  excretory  ducts 

(2)  Hie  interrupted  periodic  compression  of  the  liver  from  above  by  the 
diaphragm   at  every  inspiration.    Further,  every  inspiration  assists  the  flow  of 

bI\U!!  f  Pii  Vem\aml  rGTy  resPiratory  ^ease  of  pressure  within  the 
abdomen  favours  the  current  m  the  portal  vein. 

of  ^S^to^^SSn^-01  tlie  se(;-?,ti011  of  bile' which  occurs  after  biktei'al  llivisi<>» 

bmSSiZfS:  fh  1  "xljla,ined  111  S1?  Way  ;  stl11  11  is  t0  be  remembered,  that  the  vagus  sends 
blanches  to  the  hepatic  plexus.  It  is  not  decided  whether  the  biliary  excretion  is  dimhnsl  ed 
after  section  of  the  phrenic  nerves  and  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  mnsdes  «™m«hed 

(3)  The  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  larger  bile-ducts  and  the  gall- 
bladder. Stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  the  motor  nerves  for  these 
structures  pass,  causes  acceleration  of  the  outflow,  which  is  afterwards  followed  by 
a  diminished  outflow.  Under  normal  conditions,  this  stimulation  seems  to  occur 
reflexly,  and  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  ingesta  into  the  duodenum,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  excite  movement  of  this  part  of  the  intestine. 

(4)  Direct  stimulation  of  the  liver,  and  reflex  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord, 
dimmish  the  excretion ;  while  extirpation  of  the  hepatic  plexus  and  injury  to  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  do  not  exert  any  disturbing  influence. 

(5)  A  relatively  small  amount  of  resistance  causes  bile  to  stagnate  in  the  bile- 
ducts. 

Secretion  Pressure. — A  manometer,  tied  into  the  gall-bladder  of  a  guinea-pig,  supports  a 
column  of  200  millimetres  of  water  or  15  mm.  Hg ;  and  secretion  can  take  place  under  this 
pressure.  If  this  pressure  be  increased,  or  too  long  sustained,  the  watery  bile  passes  from  the 
liver  into  the  blood,  even  to  the  amount  of  four  times  the  weight  of  the  liver,  thus  causing 
solution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  by  the  absorbed  bile  ;  and  very  soon  thereafter  hemoglobin 
appears  in  the  urine.  [This  fact  is  of  practical  importance,  as  duodenitis  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  jaundice,  the  resistance  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  being  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  outflow  of  bile.] 

Passage  of  Substances  into  the  Bile.— Some  substances  which  enter  the  blood  pass  into 
the  bile  ;  especially  the  metals,  copper,  arsenic,  iron,  &c. ;  potassium  iodide,  bromide,  and 
sulphocyanide,  and  turpentine  [the  latter  gives  it  an  odour  of  violets] ;  to  a  less  degree,  cane- 
sugar  and  grape-sugar  ;  sodium  salicylate,  and  carbolic  acid.  If  a  large  amount  of  water  be 
injected  into  the  blood,  the  bile  becomes  albuminous  ;  mercuric  and  mercurous  chlorides  cause 
an  increase  of  the  water  of  the  bile.  Sugar  has  been  found  in  the  bile  in  diabetes  ;  leuein  and 
tyrosiu  in  typhus,  lactic  acid  and  albumin  in  other  pathological  conditions  of  this  fluid. 

180.  KEABSORPTION  OF  BILE;  JAUNDICE. —I.  Absorption- Jaundice. —When  resist- 
ance is  offered  to  the  outflow  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  e.g.,  by  a  plug  of  mucus,  or  a  gall-stone 
which  occludes  the  bile-duct,  or  where  a  tumour  or  pressure  from  without  makes  it  impervious 
— the  bile-ducts  become  filled  with  bile  and  cause  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  [and  may  give 
rise  to  obstructive,  mechanical,  or  hepatogenous  jaundice.]  The  pressure  within  the  bile-ducts 
is  increased.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  amount,  which  it  soon  does  when 
the  bile-duct  is  occluded  (in  the  dog  275  mm.  of  a  column  of  bile),  reabsorption  of  bile  from 
the  distended  larger  bile-ducts  takes  place  into  the  lymphatics  (not  the  blood-vessels)  of  the 
liver,  the  bile-acids  pass  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver.  [The  lymphatics  can  be  seen  at 
the  portal  fissure  filled  with  yellow-coloured  lymph.]  The  lymph  passes  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  so  iuto  the  blood  (FleiscM).  Even  when  the  pressure  is  very  low  within  the  portal 
vein,  bile  may  pass  into  the  blood  without  any  obstruction  to  the  bile-duct  being  present. 
This  is  the  case  in  Icterus  neonatorum,  as  after  ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord  no  more  blood 
passes  through  the  umbilical  vein;  further,  in  the  icterus  of  hunger,  "hunger-jaundice,"  as 
the  portal  vein  is  relatively  empty,  owing  to  the  feeble  absorption  from  the  intestinal  canal 
{Gl.  Bernard).  [Jaundice  is  readily  produced  by  inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  or 
the  administration  of  toluylendiamin.] 

II.  Cholaemia  may  also  occur,  owing  to  the  excessive  production  of  bile  (hypercholia),  the 
bile  not  being  all  excreted  into  the  intestine,  so  that  part  of  it  is  reabsorbed.  Tins  takes  place 
when  there  is  solution  of  a  great  number  of  blood-corpuscles  (§  178,  6),  which  yield  material  for 
the  formation  of  bile.    Thick  inspissated  bile  accumulates  in  the  bile-ducts,  so  that  stagnation, 
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with  subsequent  reabsorption  of  the  bile,  takes  place.  The  transfusion  of  heterogeneous  blood 
obtained  by  dissolving  coloured  blood-corpuscles  acts  in  this  direction.  Icterus  is  a  common 
phenomenon  after  too  copious  transfusion  of  the  same  blood.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved 
by  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  heterogeneous  blood-serum,  by  the  injection  of  bile-acids  into 
the  vessels,  and  by  other  salts,  by  phosphoric  acid,  water,  chloral,  inhalation  of  chloroform 
and  ether  ;  the  injection  of  dissolved  haemoglobin  into  the  arteries  or  into  a  loop  of  the  small 

intestine  acts  in  the  same  way.  <  ...  ^ 

Icterus  Neonatorum.— When,  owing  to  compression  of  the  placenta  within  the  uterus,  too 
much  blood  is  forced  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  newly-born  infant,  a  part  of  the  surplus 
blood  durui"  the  first  few  days  becomes  dissolved,  and  part  of  the  haemoglobin  is  converted  into 
bilirubin,  thus  causing  jaundice  {Virchow,  Violet). 

Absorption- Jaundice.—  When  the  jaundice  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  bile 
already  formed  in  the  liver,  it  is  called  hepatogenic  or  absorption-jaundice.  The 
following  are  the  symptoms  : — 

(1)  Bile-pigments  and  bile-acids  pass  into  the  tissues  of  the  body  ;  hence,  the  most  pro- 
nounced external  symptom  is  the  yellowish  tint  or  jaundice.  The  skin  and  the  sclerotic 
become  deeply  coloured  yellow.    In  pregnancy  the  foetus  is  also  tinged. 

(2)  Bile-pigments  and  bile-acids  pass  into  the  urine  (not  into  the  saliva,  tears,  or  mucus), 
(§  177).  When  there  is  much  bile-pigment,  the  urine  is  coloured  a  deep  yellowish-brown,  and 
its  froth  is  citron-yellow  ;  while  strips  of  gelatin  or  paper  dipped  into  it  also  become  coloured. 
Occasionally  bilirubin  (=  haeinatoidin)  crystals  occur  in  the  urine  (§  266). 

(3)  The  faeces  are  "  clay  coloured  "  (because  the  hydrobilirubin  of  the  bile  is  absent  from  the 
faecal  matter)  —  very  hard  (because  the  fluid  of  the  bile  does  not  pass  into  the  intestine)  ; 
contain  much /a£  (in  globules  and  crystals),  because  the  fat  is  not  sufficiently  digested  in  the 
intestine  without  bile,  so  that  78  per  cent,  of  the  fat  taken  with  the  food  reappears  in  the  faeces 
(v.  Voit) ;  they  have  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  perhaps  because  the  bile  normally  limits  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  [V.  Voit  finds  that  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  if  fats  be 
withheld  from  the  food  (p.  335).]  The  evacuation  of  the  fwces  occurs  slowly,  partly  owing  to  the 
hardness  of  the  faeces,  partly  because  of  the  absence  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine, 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  stimulating  action  of  the  bile. 

(4)  The  heart-bets  are  greatly  diminished,  e.g.,  to  40  per  minute.  This  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  bile-salts,  which  at  first  stimulate  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  then  weaken  them. 
Bile-salts  injected  into  the  heart  produce  at  first  a  temporary  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  after- 
wards slowing  (Rbhriy).  The  same  occurs  when  they  are  injected  into  the  blood,  but  in  this 
case  the  stage  of  excitement  is  very  short.  The  phenomenon  is  not  affected  by  section  of  the 
vagi.  It  is  probable,  that  when  the  action  of  the  bile-salts  is  long  continued,  they  act  upon  the 
heart-muscle.  In  addition  to  the  action  on  the  heart,  there  is  slowing  of  the  respiration  and 
diminution  of  temperature. 

(5)  That  the  nervous  system,  and  perhaps  also  the  muscles,  are  affected,  either  by  the  bile- 
salts  or  by  the  accumulation  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  very  general  relaxa- 
tion, sensation  of  fatigue,  weakness,  drowsiness,  and  lastly  deep  coma— sometimes  there  is 
sleeplessness,  itchiness  of  the  skin,  even  mania,  and  spasms.  Lbwit,  after  injecting  bile  into 
animals,  observed  phenomena  referable  to  stimulation  of  the  respiratory,  cardio-inhibitory 
and  vaso-motor  nerve-centres.  ' 

(6)  In  very  pronounced  jaundice  there  may  be  ''yellow  vision,"  owing  to  the  impregnation  of 
the  retina  and  macula  lutea  with  the  bile-pigment. 

(7)  The  bile-acids  in  the  blood  dissolve  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  haemoglobin  is 
changed  into  new  bile-pigment,  and  the  globulin-like  body  of  the  haemoglobin  may  form 
urinary  cylinders  or  casts  in  the  urinary  tubules,  which  are  ultimately  washed  out  of  the  tubules 
by  the  urine. 

[Influence  of  Drugs  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile.— On  animals  one  may  make  either  a  permanent 
or  a  temporary  fistula  (p.  331).    The  latter  is  the  more  satisfactory  method,  and  the  experi 
merits  are  usually  made  on  fasting  curarised  dogs.    A  suitable  cannula  is  introduced  into  the 
common  bile-duct  (fig.  237),  the  animal  is  curarised,  artificial  respiration  being  kept  up  while 
the  drug  u  injected  into  the  stomach  or  intestine.      Rohrig  used  this  method   which  was 

XTli  1 1 "  heihf01'd  Vig!na  \  R°\rig  f°UUd  that  SOme  pWtives-croton  oil,  colocynS 
jalap  aloes,  ihubarb,  senna,  and  other  substances -increased  the  secretion  of  bile  Rutherford 

Thpv  fg"  1 *v  W**  *e.  "turn  »f  a  ^rge  number  of  drugs  on  the  bile-secreting  mechanism 
They  found  that  croton  oil  is  a  feeble  hepatic  stimulant,  while  podophyllin,  aloe!  colchieum 
uonym.n,  indin,  sanguinarin   ipecacuan,  colocynth,  sodium  phosphate,  Phytolacca  sod  um 
benzoate  sodium  salicylate,  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  ph  ,sphak  'n ic  ™ 
chloride  (corrosive  sub  imatc),  arc  all  powerful,  or  very  considerable,  hepatic  stimulants  Some 
substances  stimulate  the  intestinal  glands,  but  not  the  liver,  e.g.,  magnesium  sulphate  cask 
ml,  gamboge,  ammonium  chloride,  manganese  sulphate,  calomel.    Other  subsSs  stimulate 
the  liver  as  well  as  the  intestinal  glands,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  c."     ScaZ  ony 
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(powerful  intestinal,  feeble  hepatic  stimulant)  ;  colocynth  excites  both  powerfully  ;  jalap, 
soihuin  sulphate,  and  baptisin,  act  with  considerable  power  both  on  the  liver  and  the  intestinal 
glands.  Calabar  bean  stimulates  the  liver,  and  the  increased  secretion  caused  thereby  may  be 
reduced  by  sulphate  of  atropin,  although  the  latter  drug,  when  given  alone,  does  not  notably 
affect  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  injection  of  water  or  bile  slightly  increases  the  secretion.  In 
all  eases  where  purgation  was  produced  by  purely  intestinal  stimulants,  such  as  magnesium 
sulphate,  gamboge,  and  castor  oil,  the  secretion  of  bile  was  diminished.  In  all  such  experi- 
ments it  is  most  important  that  the  temperature  of  the  animal  be  kept  up,  else  the  secretion  of 
bile  diminishes.  Paschkis's  results  on  dogs  dilfer  considerably  from  those  of  Rutherford.  He 
asserts  that  only  the  bile-acids  (salts)  of  all  the  substances  he  investigated  excite  a  prompt  and 
distinct  cholagogue  action.  Baldi  also  asserts  that  he  has  not  observed  a  decided  increase  of 
the  secretion  following  the  use  of  some  of  the  so-called  cholagognes.] 

[Biliary  fistuke  sometimes  occur  in  man.  The  bile-duct  may  be  completely  blocked  by  gall- 
stones. Sometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  opened  to  remove  the  gall-stones,  and  occasionally  a 
biliary  fistula  persists,  the  bile  being  wholly  discharged  through  an  opening,  none  reaching  the 
intestine  owing  to  occlusion  of  the  common  bile-duct.  In  a  case  observed  by  Mayo  Ilobson,  he 
found  that  many  so-called  cholagogues,  e.g.,  euonymin,  rhubarb,  podophyllin,  carbonate  of  soda, 
turpentine,  benzoate  of  soda,  seem  rather  to  diminish  than  increase  the  amount  of  bile  excreted; 
iridiu  appears  to  increase  the  flow  temporarily  without  augmenting  the  total  quantity  in  24 
hours.  ] 

[As  yet  we  cannot  say  definitely  whether  or  not  such  substances  as  stimulate  the  secretion 
of  bile  do  so  by  exciting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  and  thereby  inducing 
reflex  excitement  of  the  liver.  Their  action  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  increase  of  the  blood- 
stream through  the  liver.  More  probably,  as  Rutherford  suggests,  these  drugs  act  directly  on 
the  hepatic-cells  or  their  nerves.  Acetate  of  lead  directly  depresses  the  biliary  secretion,  while 
some  substances  affect  it  indirectly.] 

[Cholesteraemia. — Flint  ascribes  great  importance  to  the.  excretion  of  cholesterin  by  the  bile, 
with  reference  to  the  metabolism  of  the  nervous  system.  Cholesterin,  which  is  a  normal  in- 
gredient of  nervous  tissue,  is  excreted  by  the  bile,  and  if  it  be  retained  in  the  blood  "  choles- 
tersemia,"  with  grave  nervous  symptoms,  is  said  to  occur.  This,  however,  is  problematical, 
and  the  phenomena  described  are  probably  referable  to  the  retention  of  the  bile-acids  in  the 
blood.] 

181.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BILE.— [(1)  Bile  is  concerned  in  the  digestion  of 
certain  food-stuffs ; 

(2)  Part  is  absorbed,  a  fact  opposed  to  the  view  that  bile  is  entirely  an  excretion. 

(3)  Part  is  excreted.  Perhaps  the  bile  is  largely  excrenientitious ;  at  least, 
observations  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  man  have  shown  that  increase  in  body- 
weight  and  good  health  are  quite  consistent  with  the  entire  absence  of  bile  from 
the  intestines  (M.  Robson).~\ 

(A)  Bile  plays  a  part  in  the  absorption  of  fats. — [The  presence  of  bile  in  the 
intestine  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  such  an  amount  of  fat  as 
is  capable  of  supporting  life  and  keeping  up  nutrition.] 

(1)  It  emulsionises  neutral  fats,  whereby  the  fatty  granules  pass  more  readily 
through  or  between  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  lac- 
teals.  °  It  does  not  decompose  neutral  fats  into  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid,  as  the 
pancreas  does  (§  170,  III.). 

When  however,  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  the  bile,  the  bile-salts  are  decomposed,  the  bile- 
acids  being  set  free,  while  the  soda  of  the  decomposed  bile-salts  readily  forms  a  soluble  soap 
with  the  fatty  acids.  These  soaps  are  soluble  in  the  bile,  and  increase  considerably  the  emulsi- 
fying power  of  this  fluid.  Bile  can  dissolve  fatty  acids  to  form  an  acid  fluid,  which  has  high 
emiiTsionising  properties  {Stcincr).  Emulsification  is  influenced  by  a  1  per  cent,  solution  ot 
NaCl,  or  Na.,S04. 

(2)  As  fluid  fat  flows  more  easily  through  capillary  tubes  moistened  with  bile 
it  is  concluded  that,  when  the  pores  of  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine  are  moistened 
with  bile,  the  fatty  particles  pass  more  easily  through  them.  ' 

(3)  Filtration  of  fat  takes  place  through  a  membrane  moistened  with  bile  or  biie- 
salts  under  less  pressure  than  when  it  is  moistened  with  water  or  salt  solutions  (v 
Wistinr/hausen).    [Groper  has  repeated  v.  Wistinghausen  s  experiment,  but  with 

™&$)  ^Mwtike  a  solution  of  soap,  has  a  certain  relation  to  watery  solutions,  as 
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well  as  to  fats,  it  permits  diffusion  to  take  place  between  these  two  fluids,  as  the 
membrane  is  moistened  by  both  fluids. 

Bile  is  of  importance  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  experiments 
on  aniials,  in  which  the  bile  is  entirely  discharged  externally  through  a  fistula.  Dogs  under 
hese  conditions  absorbed  at  most  -10  per  cent,  of  the  fat  taken  with  the  food-  60  perc« it  bei ng 
given  off  by  the  faces,  while  a  normal  dog  absorbs  99  per  cent,  of  the  fat].  I  he  chyle  of  such 
animals  is  very  poor  in  fat,  is  not  white  but  transparent ;  the  feces,  however,  contain  much  fat, 
and  are  oily  ;  the  animals  have  a  ravenous  appetite  ;  the  tissues  of  the  body  contain  little  fat, 
even  when  the  nutrition  of  the  animals  has  not  been  much  interfered  with.  Persons  suffering 
from  disturbances  of  the  biliary  secretion,  or  from  liver  affections,  ought,  therefore,  to  abstain 
from  fatty  food.  [The  digestion  of  flesh  and  gelatin  is  not  interfered  with  in  dogs  by  the 
removal  of  the  bile  (v.  Voit).  Do^s  with  biliary  fistula  can  digest  albumin  and  carbohydrates 
as  completely  as  normal  dogs.  The  putrefactive  smell  of  the  faces  in  dogs  with  intestinal 
fistula  is  due  to  the  unabsorbed  fat  enclosing  the  proteids,  which  become  decomposed  by  the 
putrefactive  organisms  of  the  intestine  (Bunge).] 

(B)  Fresh  bile  contains  a  diastatic  ferment,  which  transforms  starch  into  sugar, 
and  also  glycogen  into  sugar.  [This  is  a  very  feeble  diastatic  action,  and  is  appar- 
ently not  greater  than  that  possessed  by  some  other  non-digestive  juices  in  the 
body.    Bile  has  no  action  on  albumin.]   §\vJ~         jU^UxZj  ov^j^oc-. 

(0)  Bile  excites  contractions  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  con- 
tributes thereby  to  absorption.  [In  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  man  regular  action 
of  the  bowels  may  occur  without  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestine.] 

(1)  The  bile-acids  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  the  villi,  which  contract  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  origins  of  the  lacteals  are  emptied  towards  the  larger  lym- 
phatics, and  the  villi  are  thus  in  a  position  to  absorb  more.  [The  villi  act  like  numerous  small 
pumps,  and  expel  their  contents,  which  are  prevented  from  returning  by  the  presence  of  valves 
in  the  larger  lymphatics.] 

(2)  The  musculature  of  the  intestine  itself  seems  to  be  excited,  perhaps  through  the  agency 
of  the  plexus  myentericus.  In  animals  with  a  biliary  fistula,  and  in  which  the  bile-duct  is 
obstructed,  the  intestinal  peristalsis  is  greatly  diminished,  while  the  salts  of  the  bile-acids 
administered  by  the  mouth  cause  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  As  contraction  of  the  intestine  aids 
absorption,  bile  is  also  necessary  in  this  way  for  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved  food-stuffs. 

(D)  The  presence  of  bile  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  vital  activity  of  the  intes- 
tinal epithelium  in  its  supposed  function  of  being  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  ) 
fatty  particles  (§  190).  J 

(E)  Bile  moistens  the  Avail  of  the  intestines,  and  gives  to  the  faeces  their  normal 
amount  of  water,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  evacuated.  Animals  with  a  biliary 
fistula,  and  some  individuals  with  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts,  are  very  costive. 
The  mucus  aids  the  forward  movement  of  the  ingesta  through  the  intestinal  canal. 
Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  bile  is  a  natural  'purgative. 

(F)  .  The  bile  diminishes  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
especially  with  a  fatty  diet,  §  190.  [Thus,  it  is  an  antiseptic,  although  this  is 
doubted  by  v.  Voit.  Its  so-called  antiseptic  action  is  quite  unimportant.  Bile 
itself  rapidly  decomposes  outside  the  body.] 

(G)  When  the  strongly  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  pass  into  the  duodenum 
the  glycocholic  acid  is  precipitated  by  the  gastric  acid,  and  carries  the  pepsin  wiia 
it  (Burkart).  Some  of  the  albumin,  which  has  been  simply  dissolved  (but  not 
peptone  or  propeptone),  is  also  precipitated  by  the  taurocholic  acid  (Mali/  and 
Em  ich).  The  bile-salts  are  decomposed  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  When  tbe 
mixture  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  alkali  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  bile-salts,  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  energetically  in  this  alka- 
line medium  (Mohsrhott). 

[Taurocholic  acid  and  its  soda  salts  precipitate  albumin,  but  not  peptone  ;  glycocholic  acid 
Mors  not  precipitate  albumin,  so  that  in  the  intestine  the  peptone  is  separated  from  the  albumin 
(andsyntonm),  and  may  therefore  be  more  readily  absorbed,  while  the  precipitate  adhering  to 
the  intestinal  wall  can  be  further  digested  {Maly  and  Emich).  Taurocholic  acid  behaves  in  the 
same  way  towards  gelatin  peptone.] 

Bilious  Vomit.— When  the  bile  passes  into  the  stomach,  as  in  vomiting,  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
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ill06,";  VtUS  «th  '  •  °  5fSeSu°f  the  bile1-Sftlt«  i  #>®W  chloride  and  free  bile-aeids  are  formed  and 
H  Lh    l'Z ?  ?ei;Cby  rnewhat  dimM^    The  bile-acids  cannot  carry  on  Lt  ic 
hgest  on  ;  the  neutralisa  .on  also  causes  a  precipitation  of  the  pepsin  and  mucin.  AsCon 
however,  as  the  walla  of  the  stomach  secrete  more  acid,  the  pepsin  is  redissolved.    The ffi 


which  passes  into  the  stomach  deranges  gastric  digestion,'  by  shrivelling  the  protcids,  which  cai 
only  be  peptonised  when  they  are  swollen  up  (p.  297).  w««.n  tan 


pepsin  is  redissolved.    The  bile 

ion,  by  s" 

up  (p.  297) 

182  FATE  OF  THE  BILE.-Some  of  the  biliary  constituents  arc  completely 
evacuated  with  the  faeces,  while  others  arc  reabsorbed  by  the  intestinal  walls  [A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  bile  is  excreted.] 

(1)  Mucin  passes  unchanged  into  the  faeces, 
i,  $  Jv16  k^e-pigments  are  reduced,  and  are  partly  excreted  with  the  fasces  as 
nydrobilirubin,  and  partly  as  the  identical  end-product  urobilin  by  the  urine 
(§  1^7,  3g). 

From  meconium  hydrobilirubin  is  absent,  while  crystalline  bilirubin  and  bilivcrdin,  and  an 
unknown  red  oxidation-product  of  them,  are  present  [bile-acids,  even  taurocholic,  and  small 
traces  of  fatty  acids]  (Zweifcl),  so  that  it  gives  Gmelin's  reaction.  Hence,  no  reduction— but 
rather  oxidation — processes  occur  in  the  fcetal  intestine.  [Composition  of  meconium.— Dary 
gives  727  percent,  water,  23-6  mucus  and  epithelium,  1  per  cent,  fat  and  cholesterin,  and  3 
percent,  bile-pigments.  Zweifel  gives  7978  per  cent,  water,  and  solids  20-22  per  cent.  It 
does  not  contain  lecithin,  but  so  much  bilirubin  that  Hoppe-Seyler  uses  it  as  a  good  source 
whence  to  obtain  this  pigment.    It  gives  a  spectrum  of  a  body  related  to  urobilin.]  ° 

(3)  Cholesterin  is  given  off  with  the  faeces. 

(4)  The  bile-salts  are  for  the  most  part  reabsorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum,  to  be  re-employed  in  the  animal's  economy.  Tappeiner  found  them  in 
the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct — minute  quantities  pass  normally  from  the  blood 
into  the  urine.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  glycocholie  acid  appears  unchanged 
in  the  faeces.  The  taurocholic  acid,  as  far  as  it  is  not  absorbed,  is  easily  decom- 
posed in  the  intestine,  by  the  putrefactive  processes,  into  cholalic  acid  and  taurin ; 
the  former  of  these  is  found  in  the  faeces,  but  the  taurin  at  least  seems  not  to  be 
constantly  present.  Part  of  the  cholalic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  may  unite  in  the 
liver  either  with  glycin  or  taurin  (Weiss). 

(5)  The  faeces  contain  mere  traces  of  lecithin. 

Impaired  Nutrition. — The  greatest  part  of  the  most  important  biliary  constituents,  the  bile- 
acids,  re-enter  the  blood,  and  thus  is  explained  why  animals  with  a  biliary  fistula,  where 
all  the  bile  is  removed  (without  the  animal  being  allowed  to  lick  the  bile),  rapidly  lose 
weight.  This  depends  partly  upon  the  digestion  of  the  fats  being  interfered  with,  and  also 
upon  the  direct  loss  of  the  bile-salts.  If  such  dogs  are  to  maintain  their  weight,  they  must 
eat  twice  as  much  food.  In  such  cases,  carbohydrates  most  beneficially  replace  the  fats.  If 
the  digestive  apparatus  is  otherwise  intact,  the  animals,  on  account  of  their  voracity,  may 
even  increase  in  weight,  but  the  fiesh  and  not  the  fat  is  increased. 

Bile  partly  an  Excretion. — The  fact  that  bile  is  secreted  during  the  foetal 
period,  whilst  none  of  the  other  digestive  fluids  is,  proves  that  it  is  an  excretion. 

The  cholalic  acid  which  is  reabsorbed  by  the  intestiual  walls  passes  into  the  body,  and 
seems  ultimately  to  be  burned  to  form  C02  and  H20.  The  glycin  (with  hippuric  acid)  forms 
urea,  as  the  urea  is  increased  after  the  injection  of  glycin.  The  fate  of  taurin  is  unknown. 
When  large  quantities  are  introduced  into  the  human  stomach,  it  reappears  in  the  urine  as 
tauro-carbamic  acid,  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  taurin.  When  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  into  a  rabbit,  nearly  all  of  it  reappears  in  the  urine. 

[Practical.— In  practice  it  is  important  to  remember  that  bile,  once  in  the  intestine,  is 
liable  to  be  absorbed  unless  it  be  carried  down  the  intestine  ;  hence,  it  is  one  thing  to  give 
a  drug  which  will  excite  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  i.e.,  a  hepatic  stimulant,  and  another  to 
have  the  bile  so  secreted  expelled.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  give  a  drug  which  will  do  both, 
or  at  least  to  combine  a  hepatic  stimulant  with  one  which  Avill  stimulate  the  musculature  of 
the  intestine  as  well.  Active  exercise,  whereby  the  diaphragm  is  vigorously  called  into  action 
to  compress  the  liver,  will  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  bile  from  the  liver  (Brvmtori).] 

183.  THE  INTESTINAL  JUICE.— Length  of  Intestine.— The  human  intestine  is  ten  times 
longer  than  the  length  of  the  body,  as  measured  from  the  vertex  to  the  anus.  It  is  longer 
comparatively  than  that  of  the  omnivora.  Its  minimum  length  is  507,  its  maximum  1194 
centimetres  [17  to  35  feet] ;  its  capacity  is  relatively  greater  in  children  {Bcnckc)  (§  159). 
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The  succus  entericus  is  the  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  numerous  glands  of 
the  MtS  mucous  membrane.  The  largest  amount  is  produced  by  Lxeberkuhn  s 
Sail  S  in  the  duodenum  there  is  added  the  scanty  secretion  of  Brunners 

glands.  ,  , 

'  Brunner's  glands  are  small,  branched,  tubular  glands,  lying  in  the  sub-mucosa of  tl.e  duo- 
urunners  j »  >  inwards  pierce  the  mucous  membrane,  and  open  at  the  bases 

SFStarfS S flit  S  acin^are  lined  by  cylindrical  cells,  like  those  lining  the 

pyloric  glands°  In  fact,  Brunner's  glands  are 
structurally  and  anatomically  identical  with  the 
pyloric  glands  of  the  stomach.  During  hunger, 
the  cells  are  turbid  and  small,  while  during 
digestion  they  are  large  and  clear.  The  glands  re- 
ceive nerve-fibres  from  Meissner's  plexus  {Drasch). 

I.  The  Secretion  of  Brunner's  Glands. 

 The  granular  contents  of  the  secretory 

cells  of  these  glands,  which  occur  singly 
in  man,  but  form  a  continuous  layer  in  the 
duodenum  of  the  sheep,  besides  proteids, 
consist  of  mucin  and  a  ferment-substance 
of  unknown  constitution.  The  watery 
extract  of  the  glands  causes — (1)  Solution 
of  proteids  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
(Krolpw).  (2)  It  also  has  a  diastatic 
action.  It  converts  maltose  into  glucose 
(Brown  and  Heron).  It  does  not  appear 
to  act  upon  fats. 

On  accouutof  thesinallnessof  these  objects, such 
experiments  are  only  made  with  great  difficulty, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  considerable  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  secretion. 


Serous  coat. 


Lieberkiihn's  glands  are  simple  tubular 


glands  resembling  the  finger  of  a  glove 


Fig.  238. 

Vertical  section  of  duodenum  (cat)  x  30.  E, 
""epithelium  ;  c  and  I,  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  ;  L.g,  Lieberkiihn's 
glands  ;  B.g,  Brunner's  glands  ;  g, 
lion  cells  ;  v,  villi. 


[or  a  test-tube],  which  lie  closely  packed, 
vertically  near  each  other,  in  the  mucous 
membrane  (fig.  239) ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  large  intestine,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  villi  in  this  region.  They  consist  of  a  structureless  membrana  propria 
lined  by  a  single  layer  of  low  cylindrical  epithelium,  between  which  numerous 
goblet-cells  occur,  the  goblet-cells  being  fewer  in  the  small  intestine  and  much 
more  numerous  in  the  large  (fig.  239).  The  glands  of  the  small  intestine  yield  a 
thin  secretion,  while  those  of  the  large  intestine  yield  a  large  amount  of  sticky 
mucus  from  their  goblet-cells  (Klose  and  Heidenhain).  [In  a  vertical  section  of 
the  small  intestine  they  lie  at  the  base  of  the  villi  (6gs.  238,  249).  In  trans- 
verse section  they  are  shown  in  fig.  240.] 

EE.  The  Secretion  of  Lieberkiihn's  Glands,  from  the  duodenum  onwards,  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  intestinal  juice. 

Intestinal  Fistula. —The  intestinal  juice  is  obtained  by  making  a  Thiry's  Fistula  (1864). 
A  loop  of  the  intestine  of  a  dog  is  pulled  forward  (fig.  241),  and  a  piece  about  4  inches  in 
length  is  cut  out,  so  that  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  broken,  but  the  mesentery 
and  its  blood-vessels  are  not  divided.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  closed,  and  the  other  end  is 
left  open  and  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall  (fig.  241,  3).  The  two  ends  of  the  intestine, 
from  which  this  piece  was  taken,  are  brought  together  with  sutures,  so  as  to  establish  the 
continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal  (fig.  241,  2).  The  excised  pieces  of  intestine  yield  a  secretion 
which  is  iincontaminated  with  any  other  digestive  secretion.  [Thiry's  method  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, as  judged  from  the  action  of  the  separated  loop  in  relation  to  medicaments, 
probably  owing  to  its  mucous  membrane  becoming  atrophied  from  disuse,  or  injured  by  inflam- 
mation.] 

[Meade  Smith  makes  a  small  opening  in  the  intestine,  through  which  he  introduces  two 
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^^n^;^^^^^  »>J*«  the  opening,  wluch  are  then 

tints  Hockii  off,  he,»       been  Jin      i  '?"s', '  01  fne  intestine.    The  loop 
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Blood-vessel. 


Fig.  240. 

Transverse  section  of  Lieberkuhn's 
follicles. 


Abd 


Abd 


Abd 


Abd 


Fig.  239. 

Lieberkuhn's  gland  from 
the  large  intestine 
(dog). 


i  2  3  4 

Fig.  241. 

Scheme  of  Thiry's  fistula.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Vella's 
fistula.  AA'  are  stitched  together ;  Abd, 
Abdominal  wall  (Stirling). 


the  rest  of  the  intestine.  Stitch  both  ends  of  the  loop  of  intestine  into  the  wound  in  the  linea 
alba  (fig.  241,  4),  so  that  there  is  a  loop  of  intestine  supplied  by  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
isolated,  and  with  an  upper  and  lower  aperture.] 

The  intestinal  juice  of  such  fistulae  flows  spontaneously  in  very  small  amount, 
and  is  increased  during  digestion ;  it  is  increased — especially  its  mucus— by 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  stimuli ;  at  the  same  time,  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  red,  so  that  100  centimetres  yield  13  to  18  grams  of  this 
juice  in  a  hour  (Thiry).  The  juice  is  light  yellow,  opalescent,  thin,  strongly 
alkaline;  specific  gravity  1011  ;  evolves  C0.2  when  an  acid  is  added;  it  contains 
albumin,  ferments,  and  mucin — especially  the  juice  of  the  large  intestine.  Its 
composition  is — water,  97-59  ;  proteids,  0"80  ;  other  organic  substances  =  0-73  ;  salts, 
0-88  per  cent.;  amongst  these — sodium  carbonate,  0-32  to  0-34  per  cent. 

[The  intestinal  juice  obtained  by  Meade  Smith's  method  contained  only  0'39  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter,  and  in  this  respect  agreed  closely  with  the  juice  which  A.  Moreau  procured  by 
dividing  the  mesenteric  nerves  of  a  ligatured  loop  of  intestine.  The  secretion  of  the  large 
intestine  is  much  more  viscid  than  that  of  the  small  intestine.] 
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[Very  discordant  results  as  to  the  quantity  and  actions  * 
obtained  by  different  observers.  Rohmann  however,  working  with  »™^"™J^ ^isolated 
the  quantity  of  secretion  obtained  depends  on  the  position  of  th    loop  of 
...J1  q„:a  i,„:m,  obtained  from  the  lower  than  from  the  upper  portion  ot  the  gut.    ine  niuu  ul 
the  mm  5 « i  dinstatic  ferment,  that  of  the  lower  only  traces.     Invertin  is 

found  in  the  »  pper  but  not  in  the  lower  portions.  Demant  collected  some  human  intestinal 
juice,  bit  he  Sd  that  it  had  no  action  on  fibrin,  and  only  a  slight  action  on  boiled  starch.] 

Actions  of  Succus  Entericus— It  is  most  active  in  the  dog,  and  in  other  animals 

it  is  more  or  less  inactive.  ...     ,  , 

(1 1  It  is  less  diastatic  than  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  but  it  does  not 
form  maltose  ;  while  the  juice  of  the  large  intestine  does  not  possess  this  property 

(Eiclilwrst).  , 

(2)  It  converts  maltose  into  grape-sugar.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  continue  the 
diastatic  action  of  saliva  (§  148)  and  pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  which  usually  form 
only  maltose. 

According  to  Bourquelot  this  action  is  due  to  the  intestinal  sehizomycetes  and  not  to  the 
intestinal  juice  as  such,  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  or  invertin.  The  greater  part  of  the  maltose 
appears,  however,  to  be  absorbed  unchanged. 

(3)  Fibrin  is  slowly  (by  the  trypsin  and  pepsin — Kuhne)  peptonised  {Thiry, 
Leube) ;  less  easily  albumin  (Masloff),  fresh  casein,  flesh  raw  or  cooked,  vegetable 
albumin ;  probably  gelatin  also  is  changed  by  a  special  ferment  into  a  solution 
which  does  not  gelatinise  {Eiclilwrst). 

(4)  Fats  are  only  partly  emulsionised  (Schiff),  and  afterwards  decomposed 
(Fella). 

(5)  According  to  CI.  Bernard  invertin  occurs  in  intestinal  juice  (this  ferment 
can  also  be  extracted  from  yeast).  It  causes  cane-sugar  (C12H22On)  to  take  up 
water  (  +  H20),  and  converts  it  into  invert-sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  left  rotating 
sugar  (lsevulose,  (C6H1206)  and  of  grape-sugar  (dextrose,  C6H12Ofl)  (p.  342).  Heat 
seems  to  be  absorbed  during  the  process. 

[Hoppe-Seyler  has  suggested  that  this  ferment  is  not  a  natural  product  of  the  body,  but  is 
introduced  from  without  with  the  food.  Matthew  Hay,  however,  finds  it  to  be  invariably  pre- 
sent in  the  small  intestine  of  the  foetus.] 

[Bunge  suggests  that  as  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  any  digestive  action  on  food,' that  its  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  sodic  carbonate  which  it  contains.  This  substance  neutralises  the  acids 
of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  helps  to  emulsify  the  fats.] 

[Effect  of  Drugs  on  the  Succus  Entericus. — The  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpin  causes 
the  mucous  membrane  of  a  Vella's  fistula  to  be  congested,  when  a  strongly  alkaline,  opalescent, 
watery,  and  slightly  albuminous  secretion  is  obtained.  This  secretion  produces  a  reducing 
sugar,  converts  cane-sugar  into  invert-sugar,  emulsifies  neutral  fats,  ultimately  splitting  them 
up,  peptonises  proteids,  and  coagulates  milk,  even  although  the  milk  be  alkaline.  The  juice 
attacks  the  sarcous  substance  of  muscle  before  the  connective- 
tissues— the  reverse  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  mucous  membrane 
in  a  Vella's  fistula  does  not  atrophy.  K.  B.  Lehmann  finds  that 
the  succus  entericus  obtained  from  the  intestine  of  a  goat  by 
a  Vella  fistula  has  no  digestive  action.] 

The  Action  of  Nerves  on  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice 
is  not  well  determined.  Section  or  stimulation  of  the  vagi  has 
no  apparent  effect ;  while  extirpation  of  the  large  sympathetic 
abdominal  ganglia  causes  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  and  gives  rise  to  diarrhoea.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  also 'by  the  section 
of  large  lymphatic  vessels  during  tho  operation,  whereby  absorp-  Fig.  242. 

Exnerin!^trfMd  ^matnm^lum  is  favoured.  Moreau's  Scheme  of  Moreau's  experi- 
Japenment— Moreau  placed  four  ligatures  on  a  loop  of  intestine  ment  (Stirlina) 

at  equal  distances  from  each  other  (fig.  242).    The  ligatures  were  1  3,1 

tied  so  that  three  loops  of  intestine  were  shut  off.  The  nerves  (N)  to  the  middle  loop  were 
mclecl,  and  the  intestine  was  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  a  time,  a  very  small 
amount  of  secretion  or  none  at  all,  was  found  in  two  of  the  ligatured  compartments  of  the  gut, 
i.e.,  in  those  with  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  intact  (1,  3),  but  the  compartment  (2)  whose 
nerves  Had  been  divided  contained  a  watery  secretion.    Perhaps  the  secretion  which  occurs 
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after  section  of  the  mesenteric  nerves  is  a  paralytic  secretion.    The  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
and  gastric  juices  is  diminished  in  man  in  certain  nervous  affections  (hysteria,  byp^hoSasS 
and  various  cerebral  diseases)  ;  while  in  other  conditions  these  secret  ons  are  inSased  ' 

ExcreionotDrugs.-I  „u  isolated  intestinal  fistula  he  made,  and  vario ^^^  d.  Jgs  adminis- 
tered, the  mucous  membrane  excretes  iodine,  bromine,  lithium,  sulphocyanideT  hut  «S 
potassium  ferrocyamde,  arsenious  or  boracic  acid,  or  iron  salts  wcyamucs,  i>ut  not 

In  sucklings,  not  unfrequently  a  large  amount  of  acid  is  formed,  when  the  fungi  in  the 
intestine  split  up  milk-sugar  or  grape-sugar  into  lactic  acid  (Leubc).  Starch  changed  into 
ftSrvUfoaod  g°       Same  abll0nnal  l,rocess  '  hence>  iuf'a»ts  ought  not  to  be  fed  with 

[Fate  of  the  digestive  Ferments  -Langley  is  of  opinion  that  the  digestive  ferments  are 
destroyed  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  diastatic  ferment  of  saliva  is  destroyed  by  the  free  HC1 
of  the  gastric  juice;  pepsin  and  rennet  are  acted  upon  by  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  pancreatic 
and  mtestina  juices,  and  by  trypsin  ;  while  the  diastatic  and  peptic  ferments  of  the  pancreas 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  the  acid  fermentation  in  the  large  intestine.  (See  Urine,  §  262.)] 

184.  FEKMENTATION  IN  THE  INTESTINE.— Those  processes,  which 
are  to  be  regarded  as  fermentations  or  putrefactive  processes,  are  quite  different 
from  those  caused  by  the  digestive  enzymes  or  ferments  just  considered.  [Lea 
proposes  the  term  zymolysis  for  the  changes  brought  about  by  unorganised 
ferments,  in  contradistinction  to  the  results  produced  by  organised  ferments,  such  as 
yeast,  or  various  bacteria.]  The  putrefactive  changes  are  connected  with  the 
presence  of  lower  organisms,  so-called  fermentation-  or  putrefaction-producers  :  and 
they  may  develop  in  suitable  media  outside  the  body.  The  lowly  organisms 
which  cause  the  intestinal  fermentation  are  swallowed  with  the  food  and  drink, 
and  also  with  the  saliva.  When  they  are  introduced,  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction begin,  and  gases  are  evolved. 

Intestinal  Gases. — During  the  whole  of  the  foetal  period,  vmtil  birth,  fermenta- 
tion cannot  occur  ;  hence  gases  are  never  present  in  the  intestine  of  the  newly-born. 
The  first  air-bubbles  pass  into  the  intestine  with  the  saliva  which  is  swallowed, 
even  before  food  has  been  taken.  The  germs  of  organisms  are  thus  introduced 
into  the  intestine,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  gases.  The  evolution  of 
intestinal  gases  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  fermentations.  Air  is  also  swallowed, 
and  an  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  in  the  intestine,  so  that  the  composition  of 
the  intestinal  gases  depends  upon  various  conditions.  Kolbe  and  Huge  collected 
the  gases  from  the  anus  of  a  man,  and  found  in  100  vols.  : — 


Food. 

C02. 

H. 

CII4. 

X. 

H2S. 

Milk, 
Flesh,  . 
Peas, 

16-8 
12-4 
21-0 

43  3 
21 
4-0 

0-9 
27-5 
55-9 

38-3 
57-8 
18-9 

Quantity  not 
estimated. 

1.  Air-bubbles  are  swallowed  with  the  food.  The  O.is  rapidly  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  so  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  even  traces  of  O 
are  absent.  In  exchange,  the  blood-vessels  in  the  intestinal  wall  give  off  C02 
into  the  intestine,  so  that  part  of  the  C02  in  the  intestine  is  derived  by  diffusion 
from  the  blood. 

2.  H,  C02,  NH3,  and  CH4  are  also  formed  from  the  intestinal  contents  by 
fermentation,  which  takes  place  even  in  the  small  intestine. 

Fungi. — The  chief  agents  in  the  production  of  fermentations,  putrefaction,  and  other  similar 
decompositions  are  undoubtedly  the  group  of  fungi  called  fission  fungi  or  schizomycetes. 
They  are  small  unicellular  organisms  of  various  forms— globular,  micrococcus;  short  rods, 
bacterium ;  long  rods,  bacillus  ;  or  spiral  threads,  vibrio,  spirillum,  spirochseta  (tig.  32). 
The  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  division,  and  they  may  either  remain  single  or  unite  to  form 
colonies.  Each  organism  is  usually  capable  of  some  degree  of  motion.  They  produce  profound 
chemical  changes  in  the  fluids  or  media  in  which  they  grow  and  multiply,  and  these  changes 
depend  upon  the  vital  activity  of  their  protoplasm.     These  minute  microscopic  organisms  take 
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certain  constituents  From  the  "nutrient  fluids »  in  which  they  live,  and  use  ^"^J** 
building  up  their  own  tissues  and  partly  for  their  own  metabolism.  In  these  processes,  some 
of  tile  substances  so  absorbed  and  Assimilated  undergo  chemical  changes,  7?  ^" 
thereby  to  be  produced,  which  in  their  turn  may  act  upon  material  present  in  the  nutntive 

IU  Tl'iese  fungi  consist  of  a  capsule  enclosing  protoplasmic  contents.  Many  of  them  arc  provided 
with  excessively  delicate  cilia,  by  means  of  which  they  move  about  The  new  organisms 
produced  by  the  division  of  pre-existing  ones,  sometimes  form  large  colonies  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  individual  fungi  being  united  by  a  jelly-like  mass,  the  whole  constituting  zoogloea. 
In  some  fungi,  reproduction  takes  place  by  spores  ;  more  especially  when  the  nutrient  fluids  are 
poor  in  nutritive  materials.  The  bacteriajorm  longer  rods  or  threads,  which  are  jointed  and 
in  each  joint  or  segment  small  (l-2ju)  highly  refractive  globules  ox  spores  are  developed  (tig. 
243,  7).  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  butyric  acid  fermentation,  the  rods  become  fusiform  before 
spores  aro  formed.  When 
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Fig.  243. 

A,  Bacterium  accti  in  the  form  of — cocci  (1)  ;  diplococci  (2)  ;. 
short  rods  (3) ;  and  jointed  threads  (4,  5).  B,  Bacillus  butyricus 
— (1)  isolated  spore;  (2,  3,  4)  germinating  condition  of  the 
spores  ;  (5,  6)  short  and  long  rods  ;  (7,  8,  9)  formation  of 
spores  within  a  cellular  fungus. 


the  envelope  of  the  mother- 
cell  is  ruptured  or  destroyed, 
the  spores  are  liberated,  and 
if  they  fall  upon  or  into  a 
suitable  medium,  they  germi- 
nate and  reproduce  organisms 
similar  to  those  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  process  of 
spore  -  production  is  illus- 
trated in  fig.  243  B,  7,  8,  9, 
and  in  1,  2,  3,  4  is  shown  the 
process  of  germination  in 
the  butyric  acid  fungus.  The 
spores  are  very  tenacious  of 
life  ;  they  may  be  dried, 
when  they  resist  death  for 
a  very  long  time ;  some  of 
them  are  killed  by  being 
boiled.  Some  fungi  exhibit 
their  vital  activities  only  in 
the  presence  of  0  (aerobes), 
while  others  require  the 
exclusion  of  0  (anaerobes, 
Pasteur).  According  to  the 
products  of  their  action,  they 
are  classified  as  follows  : — 
Those  that  produce  fermen- 
tations (zymogenic  schizomycetes) ;  those  that  produce  pigments  (chromogenic)  ;  those  that 
produce  disagreeable  odours,  as  during  putrefaction  (bromogenic)  ;  and  those  that,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  living  tissues  of  other  organisms,  produce  pathological  conditions,  and  even 
death  (pathogenic).    All  these  different  kinds  occur  in  the  human  body. 

When  we  consider  that  humerons  fungi  are  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal  with  the 
food  and  drink— that  the  temperature  and  other  conditions  within  this  tube  are  specially 
favourable  for  their  development  ;  that  there  also  they  meet  with  sufficient  pabulum  for 
their  development  and  reproduction— we  cannot  wonder  that  a  rich  crop  of  these  organ- 
isms is  met  with  in  the  intestine,  and  that  they  produce  there  numerous  fermentations. 

I.  Fermentation  of  Carbohydrates.— (1)  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  consists  of 
bisciut-shaped  cells,  1-5-3/*  in  length,  arranged  in  groups  or  isolated.  They 
split  up  grape-sugar  into  lactic  acid  : — 

1  grape-sugar  =  C6H12Oc  =  2(C8He08)  =  2  lactic  acid. 

Mi&-sugar  (C12H22On)  can  be  split  up  by  the  same  ferment,  causing  it  to  take 
up  HA  and  forming  2  molecules  of  grape-sugar,  2(CfiH;2OA  which  are  again 
split  into  4  molecules  of  lactic  acid  4(C3H0O3). 

rJitS,f»S  'T1  itS  T1'"?  °CClU'  !verywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  spon- 
fSnnTng  fungi  ^sequent  coagulation  of  milk  (§  230).    There  are  other  lactic  acid- 

(2)  Bacillus  butyricus,  which  in  the  presence  of  starch  is  often  coloured  blue 
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by  iodine,  changes  lactic  acid  into  butyric  acid,  together  with  CO,  and  H  (Pray 
mowski).  '  v 

(  C4H802  =  1  butyric  acid. 
(C8He08)  lactic  acid=  '  2(C02)  =2  carbon  dioxide. 

(      4H  =  4  hydrogen. 
This  fungus  (fig.  243,  B)  is  a  true  anaerobe,  and  grows  only  in  the  absence  of  0.    The  lactic 
acid  fungus  uses  0  very  largely,  ond  is,  therefore,  its  natural  precursor.    The  butyric  acid 
fermentation  is  the  last  change  undergone  by  many  carbohydrates,  especially  by  starch  and 
-uiulin.    It  takes  place  constantly  in  the  feces.    Some  other  fungi  have  a  similar  action. 

(3)  Certain  micrococci  cause  alcohol  to  be  formed  from  carbohydrates.  The 
presence  of  yeast  may  cause  the  formation  of  alcohol  in  the  intestine,  and  in  both 
cases  also  from  milk-sugar,  which  first  becomes  changed  into  dextrose. 

(4)  Bacterium  aceti  (fig.  243,  A)  converts  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  outside  the  body.  Alcohol 
(C2H60)  +  0  =  C2H40  (Aldehyd)  +  H20.  Acetic  acid  (C2H402)  is  formed  from  aldehyd  by  oxida- 
tion. According  to  Nageli,  the  same  fungus  causes  the  formation  of  a  small  amount  of  C0„  and 
H20.  _  As  the  acetic  fermentation  is  arrested  at  35°  C,  this  fermentation  cannot  occur  in  the 
ntestine,  and  the  acetic  acid,  which  is  constantly  found  in  the  feces,  must  be  derived  from 
another  source.  During  putrefaction  of  the  proteids,  with  exclusion  of  air,  acetic  acid  is 
produced  {Ncncki). 

(5)  Starch  and  cellulose  are  partly  dissolved  by  the  schizomycetes  (Bac.  butyricus 
and  Vibrio  rugula)  of  the  intestine.  If  cellulose  be  mixed  with  cloacal-mucus, 
or  with  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  it  passes  into  a  saccharine  carbohydrate  which 
decomposes  into  equal  volumes  of  C02  and  CH4  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

When  the  cellulose  envelopes  are  softened  and  dissolved  the  digestive  juices  can 
act  upon  the  enclosed  digestible  parts  of  the  grains  (Tappeiner). 

[Digestion  of  Cellulose. — In  herbivora  40-60  per  cent,  of  the  cellulose  taken  in 
the  food  disappears  in  the  intestine.  None  of  the  digestive  juices  can  digest  cellu- 
lose so  long  as  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  in  the  digestive  mixture.  The 
maceration  of  the  cellulose  with  saliva  begins  in  the  paunch,  but  the  chief  change 
takes  place  in  the  caecum.  It  seems  that  first  a  sugar-like  body  is  formed,  and 
afterwards  this  may  be  split  up  into  C0.2  and  CH4.  The  putrefaction  of  cellulose 
yields  large  quantities  of  C02  and  CH4.] 

[Weiske  found  that  he  could  digest  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wood-fibres  or  cellulose  of 
carrots,  cabbage,  and  celery,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  food  for  man.  It  however 
acts  as  a  mechanical  stimulus  to  promote  peristalsis  of  the  intestine.  Hence  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  animals  with  a  long  intestine,  e.g. ,  rabbits.  A  rabbit  fed  on  food  free  from  cellulose 
rapidly  dies,  because  the  onward  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents  ceases.  If  horn-parings 
be  added  to  the  food — which  are  quite  indigestible — nutrition  is  normal  in  rabbits  ;  they  act 
in  a  purely  mechanical  manner  in  place  of  the  cellulose  (Kniericm).] 

(6)  Fungi,  whose  nature  is  unknown,  can  partly  transform  starch  (?  and  cellulose) 
into  sugar. 

(7)  Others  produce  the  ferment  invertin.  Invertincan  change  cane-sugar,  milk- 
sugar,  and  maltose  into  glucoses  (dextrose,  lsevulose,  galactose)  (§  183,  II.,  5). 
Yeast  has  a  similar  action  (§  183,  II.,  5). 

C12H22Cn  +  H20  =  CflH1206  +  C6H1206 
Cane-sugar     Water     Dextrose  Laevulose 

II.  Fermentation  of  Fats  (§  251). — During  putrefaction,  organisms  of  an 
unknown  nature  cause  neutral  fats  to  take  up  water  and  split  into  glycerin  and 
their  corresponding  fatty  acid  (§  170).  Glycerin  is  capable  of  undergoing  several 
fermentations,  according  to  the  fungus  which  acts  upon  it  (§  251 ).  With  a  neutral  re- 
action, in  addition  to  succinic  acid,  a  number  of  fatty  acids,  H  and  C02  are  formed. 

Fitz  found  that  the  hay-bacillus  (Bacillus  subtilis,  fig.  244)  formed  alcohol,  and  caproic, 
butyric,  and  acetic  acids  ;  in  other  cases,  especially  butylic  alcohol,  van  de  Velde  found  butyric, 
lactic,  and  traces  of  succinic  acid  with  C02,  H20,  N. 

The  fatty  acids,  especially  as  chalk  soaps,  form  an  excellent  material  forfermen- 
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ration.  Calcium  formiate  mixed  with  cloacal-mucus  ferments  and  yields  calcium 
carbonate,  CO.,  and  H;  calcium  acetate,  under  the  same  conditions,  produces 
calcium  carbonate,  C02  and  CS4.  Amongst  the  oxy-acids,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  fermentations  of  lactic,  glycerinic,  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids. 

According  to  Fitz,  lactic  acid  (in  combination  with  chalk)  produces  propionic  and  acetic  acids, 
CO  H,0  Other  ferments  cause  the  formation  of  valerianic  acid.  Glyecnnicaeid ,  in  addition 
to  alcohol  and  succinic  acid,  yields  chiefly  acetic  acid  ;  malic  acid  forms  succinic  and  acetic  acid. 
The  other  acids  above  enumerated  yield  somewhat  similar  products. 

III.  Fermentation  of  Proteids  (§  249).— The  undigested  proteids  and  their 
derivatives  appear  to  he  acted  upon  by  fungi.  Many  fission  fungi  (Bac.  subtilis 
and  the  spirillum 
of  cheese),  how- 
ever, can  produce 
a  peptonising  fer- 
ment, so  that  a 
small  amount  of 
the  peptonising 
done  in  the  in- 
testine may  be 
due  to  microbes. 
This  however  has 
not  been  proved, 
although  it  has 
been  rendered 
probable  by  the 
experiments  of 
Vignal 
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Fig.  244. 


Bacillus  subtilis.    1,  spore  ;  2,  3,  4,  its  germination  ; 
7,  jointed  thread,  with  the  formation  of  spores  in 
short  rods,  some  of  them  containing  spores  ;  9,  spores 
rods  ;  10,  fungus  with  a  cilium. 


5,  6 
each 


short  rods  ; 
segment  ;  8, 
in  single  short 

i,i,Cl. 


We  have  already  seen  that  pancreatic  digestion  acts  upon  the  proteids,  forming, 
Long  other  products,  amido-acids,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  other  bodies  (§  170,  II.). 
Under  normal  conditions,  this  is  the  greatest  decomposition  produced  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice.    The  putrefactive  fermentation  of  the  large  intestine  causes  further 

takes  up  two  molecules 
CO.,  and  H4 ;  glycin 


and  more  profoiuid  decompositions.  Leucin  (C0H13l^O2) 
of  water  and  yields  valerianic  acid  (Cr,H10O2),  ammonia, 


behaves  in  a  similar  maimer.  Tyrosin  ~(C9HuJSr03)  is  decomposed  into  indol 
(C8HTN),  which  is  constantly  present  in  the  intestine  along  with  carbon  dioxide, 
water,  and  H.  If  O  be  present,  other  decompositions  take  place.  These  putre- 
factive products  are  absent  from  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  foetus  and  the  newly- 
born.  During  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  proteids,  C02,  H.2S,  H,  and  CH4, 
are  formed  ;  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  boiling  them  with  alkalies.  Gelatin, 
under  the  same  conditions,  yields  much  leucin  and  ammonia,  CO.,,  acetic,  butyric, 
and  valerianic  acids,  and  glycin.  Mucin  and  nuclein  undergo  no  change.  Artificial 
pancreatic  digestion-mixtures  rapidly  tend  to  undergo  putrefaction. 

The  substance  which  causes  the  peculiar  faecal  odour  is  produced  by  putrefaction,  but  its 
nature  is  not  known.  It  clings  so  firmly  to  indol  and  skatol  that  these  substances  were  formerly 
regarded  as  the  odorous  bodies,  but  when  they  are  prepared  pure  they  are  odourless  (Bayer). 

Amongst  the  solid  substances  in  the  large  intestine  formed  only  by  putrefaction 
is  indol  (CsH7jSt),  a  substance  which  is  also  formed  when  proteids  are  heated  with 
alkalies,  or  by  superheating  them  with  water  to  200°  C.  It  is  the  stage  preceding 
the  indican  in  the  urine.  If  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  the  proteids — the 
peptones— are  rapidly  absorbed,  there  is  only  a  slight  formation  of  indol;  but 
when  absorption  is  slight,  and  putrefaction  of  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion 
occurs,  much  indol  is  formed,  and  indican  appears  in  the  urine. 

Jaffe  found  much  indican  in  the  urine  in  strangulated  hernia,  and  when  the  small  intestine 
was  obstructed  (§  262,  1). 
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Reactions  for  Indol.— Acidulate  strongly  with  HC1,  and  sliakc  vigorously  after  adding  a  few- 
drops  of  turpentine.  If  there  be  an  intense  red  colour,  the  pigment  is  removed  by.  ether 
The  substance— protein-chromogen— which  is  formed  after  the  digestion  of  fil>rin  by  trypsin,  and 
which  gives  a  violet  colour  with  bromine  water  (§  170,  II.),  can  be  removed  by  chloroform.'  In 
addition  to  the  last  pigment,  there  is  a  second  one,  which  passes  over  during  distillation,  and 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  distillate  by  ether.  Both  substances  seem  to  belong  to  the 
indigo  group  (Krukcnbcrg). 

A.  Bayer  prepared  indigo-blue  artificially  from  ortho-phenyl-propionic  acid,  by  boiling 
with  dilute  caustic  soda,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  grape-sugar.  He  obtained  indol  and 
skatol  from  indigo-blue.  Hoppe-Seyler  found  that  on  feeding  rabbits  with  ortho-nitrophenyl- 
propionic  acid,  much  indican  was  present  in  the  urine. 

Phenol  (C,.H0O)  is  formed  during  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  and  it  is  also 
formed  when  fibrin  and  pancreatic  juice  putrefy  outside  the  body,  while  Brieger 
found  it  constantly  in  the  feces.  It  seems  to  lie  increased  by  the  same  circum- 
stances that  increase  indol,  as  an  excess  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  phenylsulphxiric  acid  in  that  fluid  (§  262). 

From  putrefying  flesh  and  fibrin,  amido-phenylpropionic  acid  is  obtained,  as  a  decomposition- 
product  of  tyrosin.  A  part  of  this  is  transformed  by  putrefactive  ferments  into  hydrocinnamic 
acid  (phenylpropionic  acid).  The  latter  is  completely  oxidised  in  the  body  into  benzoic  acid, 
and  appears  as  hippuric  acid  in  the.  urine.  Thus  is  explained  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid 
from  a  purely  albuminous  diet. 

Skatol  (CqH9N  =  methylindol)  is  a  constant  human  fsecal  substance,  and  lias 
been  prepared  artificially  by  ISTencki  and  Secretan  from  egg-albumin,  by  allowing 
it  to  putrefj'  for  a  long  time  under  water.  It  also  appears  in  the  urine  as  a 
sulphur  compound.  The  excretin  of  human  faeces,  described  by  Marcet,  is 
related  to  cholesterin,  hut  its  history  and  constitution  are  unknown. 

According  to  Salkowski,  skatol  and  indol  are  both  formed  from  a  common  substance  which 
exists  preformed  in  albumin,  and  which,  when  it  is  decomposed,  at  one  time  yields  more  indol, 
at  another  skatol,  according  as  the  hypothetical  "  indol  fungus,"  or  "  skatol  fungus,"  is  the 
more  abundant. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  connection  with  the  processes  of  putrefaction, 
to  determine  whether  they  take  place  when  oxygen  is  excluded,  or  not.  When  0 
is  absent,  reductions  take  place  ;  oxy-acids  are  reduced  to  fatty  acids,  and  hydrogen, 
marsh  gas,  and  H2S  are  formed  ;  while  the  H  may  produce  further  reductions.  If  0 
be  present,  the  nascent  H  separates  the  molecule  of  free  ordinary  oxygen  ( =  02)  into 
two  atoms  of  active  oxygen  (  =  0).  Water  is  formed  on  the  one  hand,  Avhile  the 
second  atom  of  0  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent  {Hoppe-Seyler). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  putrefactive  processes,  after  the  development  of  phenol,  indol, 
skatol  cresol  phenylpropionic  and  phenylacetic  acids  are  subsequently  limited,  and  after  a 
certain  concentration  of  the  fluid  with  these  bodies  is  reached,  the  putrefactive  processes  cease 
altogether  The  putrefactive  process  produces  antiseptic  substances  which  kill  the  nncro- 
orgamsms,  so  we  may  assume  that  these  substances  limit  to  a  certain  extent  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestine. 

The  reaction  of  the  small  intestine  immediately  below  the  stomach  is  acid, 
but  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  cause. a  neutral  and  afterwards  an  alkaline 
reaction,  which  obtains  along  the  whole  small  intestine.    In  the  large  intestine 
the  reaction  of  its  wall  is  alkaline,  but  the  contents  are  generally  acid  on  account  oi 
the  acid  fermentation  and  the  decomposition  of  the  ingesta  and  the  faeces. 

[Hole  of  micro-organisms  in  the  intestine.— It  is  to  be  remembered  that  micro- 
organisms exist  throughout  the  entire  intestinal  tract.  Numerous  microbes  have 
been  found  in  the  saliva  (p.  253),  stomach  (p.  349),  and  small  intestine  (p.  340). 
From  the  normal  intestinal  mucus  Babes  has  isolated  five  species  of  bacteria,  while 
L  enonnous  number  of  micro-organisms  exist  in  the  large  intestine  and  faeces 
347)  Yhmal  calculates  their  number  at  20  millions  per  decigram  of  fasces. 
All  these  organisms  resist  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices,  save  a  few  winch 

^SS^af  CXvignal,  and  others  have  shown  that  certain  of  these 
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micro-organisms  secrete  soluble  ferments  identical  in  their  action  with  the  ferments 
of  the  digestive  juices.  Yignal  states  that  certain  of  these  organisms  contribute  to 
the  dissolution  of  food  in  the  intestine.  It  is  certain  that  they  contribute  to 
many  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  which  go  on  in  the  intestine. 
During  foetal  lifV  these  organisms  arc  wanting,  but  they  are  numerous  a  few  days 
after  birth  (Beaunis).  In  this  connection  one  cannot  fail  to  remember  that 
bacteria  by  their  action  can  produce  in  albuminous  fluids  albumoses  and  peptones, 
and  that  the  former  bodies  are  now  regarded  by  bacteriologists  as  substances 
which  play  an  important  role  in  many  pathological  processes.] 

185.  PKOCESSES  IN  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. — Within  the  large  in- 
testine, the  fermentative  and  putrefactive  processes  are  certainly  more  prominent 
than  the  digestive  processes  proper,  as  only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  intestinal 
juice  is  found  in  it.  The  absorptive  function  of  the  large  intestine  is  greater  than 
its  secretory  function,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  colon  its  contents  are  thin  and 
watery,  but  in  the  further  course  of  the  intestine  they  become  more  solid.  "Water 
and  the  products  of  digestion  in  solution  are  not  the  only  substances  absorbed, 
but  under  certain  circumstances,  unchanged  fluid  egg-albumin,  milk  and  its 
proteids,  flesh  juice,  solution  of  gelatin,  myosin  with  common  salt,  may  also  lie 
absorbed.  Experiments  with  acid-albumin,  syntonin,  or  blood-serum  gave  no  result. 
Toxic  substances  are  certainly  absorbed  more  rapidly  than  from  the  stomach. 
[In  the  dog  the  secretion  of  the  large  intestine  has  no  digestive  properties,  but  fats 
are  absorbed  in  it.  Klug  and  Koreck  regard  its  Lieberkuhnian  glands  not  as 
secreting-  but  as  absorbing-structures.]  The  faecal  matters  are  formed  or  rather 
shaped  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gut.  The  caecum  of  many  animals,  e.g.,  rabbit,  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  in  it  fermentation  seems  to  occur  with  considerable  energy, 
giving  rise  to  an  acid-reaction.  In  man,  the  chief  function  of  the  caecum  is  absorp- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  great  number  of  lymphatics  in  its  walls.  From  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  caecum  onwards,  the  ingesta  assume  the  faecal 
odour. 

[Heidenhain  found  that  in  an  excised  loop  of  intestine,  as  in  a  Vella's  fistula,  but  where  the 
two  ends  of  the  loop  were  stitched  together  and  returned  to  the  abdomen,  after  several  weeks 
the  closed  loop  of  gut  was  found  to  contain  a  faecal-like  mass.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  secretion  of  the  large  intestine  must  contribute  matters  to  the  faeces.] 

The  amount  of  faeces  is  about  [5  oz.  or]  170  grms.  (60  to  250  grins.)  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  if  much  indigestible  food  be  taken,  it  may  be  as  much  as 
500  grms.  The  amount  is  less,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  solids  is  less,  after 
a  diet  of  flesh  and  albumin,  than  after  a  vegetable  diet.  The  faeces  are  rendered 
lighter  by  the  evolution  of  gases,  and  hence  they  float  in  water. 

The  consistence  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  present — usually  about  75  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  water  depends  partly  on  the  food— pure  flesh  diet  cause, 
relatively  dry  faeces,  while  substances  rich  in  sugar  yield  faeces  with  a  relativelv 
large  amount  of  water.  The  quantity  of  water  taken  has  no  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  faeces.  But  the  energy  of  the  peristalsis  has.  The  more 
energetic  the  peristalsis  is,  the  more  watery  the  faeces  are,  because  sufficient  time  is 
not  allowed  for  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  ingesta.  Paralysis  of  the  blood- 
an,  lymph-vessels,  or  section  of  the  nerves,  leads  to  a  watery  condition  of  the  fseces 

The  reaction  is  often  acid,  in  consequence  of  lactic  acid  being  developed  from 
the  carbohydrates  o the  food.  Numerous  other  acids  produced  by  putrefaction 
ore_also  present  (§  184).  If  much  ammonia  be  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
testine a  neutral  or  even  alkaline  reaction  may  obtain.  A  copious  secretion  of 
mucus  favours  the  occurrence  of  a  neutral  reaction 

The  odour,  which  is  stronger  after  a  flesh  diet  than  after  a  vegetable  diet,  is 
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caused  by  some  faecal  products  of  putrefaction,  which  have  not  yet  been  isolated  • 
also  by  volaMe  atty  acids  and  by  stdphuretted  hydrogen,  whentley  £  prtnt  ' 
The  colom  of  the  fteces  depends  upon  the  amount  of  altered  bn^igmente 
mixed  with  them,  whereby  a  bright  yellow  to  a  dark  brown  colour  is  obtain?',! 

The  faeces  contain — 

(1)  The  unchanged  residues  of  animal  or  vegetable  t  issues  used  as  food  •  hairs 
horny  and  elastic  tissues;  most  of  the  cellulose,  woody  fibres,  spiral  vessels  of 
vegetable  cells,  gums.  '  J 

(2)  Portions  of  digestible  substances,  especially  when  these  have  been  taken  , 
too  large  amount,  or  when  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  broken  up  by  chewin* 
lortions  of  muscular  fibres,  ham,  tendon,  cartilage,  particles  of  fat,  coagulated 
albumin— vegetable  cells  from  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  raw  starch  &c 
(fig.  245). 

All  food  yields  a  certain  amount  of  residue— white  bread,  3  7  per  cent  ;  rice  4'1  per  cent  • 
flesh,  4-7  percent.^  potatoes,  9-4  per  cent.;  cabbage,  14-9  per  cent.  ;  black  bread,  15  per  cent  • 
yellow  turnip,  207  per  cent.  (Eubner).  1 

(3)  The  decomposition-products  of  the  bile-pigments,  which  do  not  now  give 

Grmelin's  reaction ; 
as    well    as  the 


in 


Fieces.  a,  muscular  fibres  ;  b,  tendon  ;  c,  epithelium  ;  d,  leucocytes  ; 
c-i,  different  forms  of  vegetable  cells  and  between  the  whole  numerous 
bacteria,  I.    Between  h  and  b,  yeast ;  &,  triple  phosphate. 


may  be  obtained  in 
;i  thological  stools, 
especially  in  those 
a  green  colour ; 
unaltered  biliru- 
bin, biliverdin, 
lycocholic  and 
taurocholic  acids 
i  >ccur  in  meconium 
(§  182). 

Fi<*.  245 

[MacMunn  found 
no  unchanged  bile- 
pigments  in  the  faeces. 
A  substance  called 
stercobilin  is  ob- 
tained from  the  fseces,  and  it  closely  resembles  what  has  been  called  "febrile  "  urobilin,  but  it 
is  certainly  different  from  normal  urobilin.] 

(4)  Unchanged  mucin  and  nuclein — the  latter  occasionally  after  a  diet  of  bread, 
together  with  partially  disintegrated  cylindrical  epithelium  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  occasionally  drops  of  oil.  Cholesterin  is  very  rare.  [Ten  grains  of  a 
substance,  stercorin,  said  to  be  a  modification  of  cholesterin,  occur  in  the  faeces 
(Flint).]  The  less  the  mucus  is  mixed  with  the  faeces,  the  lower  the  part  of  the 
intestine  from  which  it  is  derived  {Nothnagel). 

(5)  After  a  milk  diet,  and  also  after  a  fatty  diet,  crystalline  needles  of  lime  com- 
bined with  fatty  acids  and  chalk  soaps  constantly  occur,  even  in  sucklings  (Weg- 
scheider).  Even  unchanged  masses  of  casein  and  fat  occur  during  the  milk  cure. 
Compounds  of  ammonia,  with  the  acids  mentioned  as  the  result  of  putrefaction 
(§  184,  III.),  belong  to  the  faecal  matters  (Bi'ieger). 
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(6)  imongst  inorganic  residues,  soluble  salts  rarely  occur  in  the  faeces  because 
fchey  diffuse  readily,  e.g.,  common  salt,  and  fcke  other  alkaline  chl <^%^«g£ 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  of  those  of  sulphuric  acid  Ihc  insoluble 
compounds— of  which  ammoniaco-nfagnesic  or  triple  phosphate  (rig.  24o,  fc),  neutral 
calcic  phosphate,  yellow-coloured  lime  salts,  calcium  carbonate,  and  magnesium 
phosphate  are  the  chief— form  70  per  cent,  of  the  ash.  Some  of  these  insoluble 
substances  are  derived  from  the  food,  as  lime  from  bones,  and  in  part  they  are 
excreted  after  the  food  has  been  digested,  as  ashes  are  eliminated  from  food  which 
has  been  burned. 

Concretions.— The  excretion  of  inorganic  substances  is  sometimes  so  great  that  they  form 
incrustations  around  other  fseoal  matters.  Usually  ammoniaco-magnesic  phosphate  occurs  in 
large  crystals  by  itself,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with -magnesium  phosphate. 

(7)  Micro-organisms. — A  considerable  portion  of  normal  faecal  matter  consists 
of  micrococci  and  microbacteria ;  yeast  is  seldom  absent  (Frerichs,  Nothnagel). 

To  isolate  the.  individual  fungi,  Escherich  has  made  pure  cultivations  from  the  intestinal 
contents  of  sucklings,  and  Bienstock  from  adults.    In  the  intestine  of  sucklings  which  have 
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Fig.  246. 

1,  Bacterium  coli  commune  ;  2,  bacterium  lactis  aerogencs;  3  and  4,  the  large  bacilli  of 
Bienstock,  with  partial  endogenous  spore-formation  ;  5,  the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bacillus  which  causes  the  fermentation  of  albumin. 

been  nourished  entirely  on  their  mother's  milk,  the  Bacterium  lecciis  aerogencs  (fig.  246,  2) 
causes  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  and  the  evolution  of  CO;,  and  H,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal  where  some  milk-sugar  is  still  unabsorbed.  In  the  evacuations  is  the  characteristic 
slender  Bacterium  coli  commune  (fig.  246,  1).  In  addition,  occasionally  there  are  other  bacilli, 
cocci,  spores  of  yeast,  and  a  mould. 
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 Amyioiytic  ferment  In  the  feces  of  an  adult,  Bienstock  detected  two 

 Milk  coagulating  ferment   large    forms  of   bacilli   (fig.    246,    3,  4),  closely 

 Pepsin  resembling  Bacillus  subtilis  in  form  and  size,  but 

 Trypsin  distinguished  from  it  only  by  the  form  of  its  pure 

 Bacteria  cultivation,  by  the  mode  of  growth  of  its  spores, 

and  by  the  absence  of  movements.    These  two  forms 
Fig.  247.  can  be  distinguished  microscopically  by  the  mode  of 

Reaction  of  the  contents  of  the      their  cultivation,  which  is  either  in  the  form  of  a 
intestinal  tract.  grape  or  a  flat  membrane.    These  two  do  not  excite 

a  fermentative  action.  A  third  micrococcns-like, 
small,  very  slowly-developing  bacillus  occurs  in  three-fourths  of  all  stools.  A  fourth  kind 
(absent  in  sucklings)  is  the  specific  bacillus  (§  184,  III.),  causing  the  decomposition  of  albumin, 
resulting  in  the  products  of  putrefaction  and  a  fecal  odour.  This  is  the  only  bacillus  that 
excites  these  processes  in  the  intestine  ;  but  it  does  not  decompose  casein  and  alkali-albumin. 
In  ng.  246,  5,  a-g,  the  stages  in  the  development  of  this  bacillus  are  represented,  but  the 
stages  from  c  to  g  arc  absent  in  the  feces,  and  are  found  only  in  artificial  cultivations. 
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If  the  feces  are  simply  investigated  microscopically  ami  without  special  precautions  there 
are  other  fungi,  sonic  of  which  may  be  introduced  through  the  anus.  In  stools  that  contain 
much  starch,  the  bacillus  butyricus,  which  is  tinged  blue  with  iodine,  occurs  (§  184),  and  other 
small  globular  or  rod-like  fungi,  which  give  a  similar  reaction  (Nothnagel,  Uffelmcmn). 

The  changes  of  the  intestinal  contents  have  been  studied  on  persons  with  an  accidental 
intestinal  fistula,  or  an  artificial  anus. 

[The  preceding  scheme  (fig.  247),  from  Krukenberg  shows  graphically  the  reaction  of  the 
contents  of  the  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  also  the  distribution  of  the  ferments.] 

186.  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS. —A.  The  taking  of  food  may  be  interfered  with  by 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  (usually  accompanied  by  general  spasms),  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus,  by  cicatrices  after  swallowing  caustic  (iuids  (e.g.,  caustic  potash,  mineral  acids),  or 
by  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  such  as  cancer.  Inflammation  of  all  kinds  in  the  mouth  or 
pharynx  interferes  with  the  taking  of  food.  Inability  to  swallow  occurs  as  part  of  the  general 
phenomena  in  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  motor  centre 
(superior  olives)  for  the  facial,  vagus,  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  also  for  the  afferent  or 
sensory  fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  trigeminus.  Stimulation  or  abnormal 
excitation  of  these  parts  causes  spasmodic  swallowing,  and  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  a 
constriction  in  the  gullet  (globus  hystericus). 

B.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  diminished  during  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands  ;  occlu- 
sion of  their  ducts  by  concretions  (salivary  calculi)  ;  also  by  the  use  of  atropin,  daturin,  and 
during  fever,  whereby  the  secretory  (not  the  vaso-motor)  fibres  of  the  chorda  appear  to  be 
paralysed  (§  145).  When  the  fever  is  very  high,  no  saliva  is  secreted.  The  saliva  secreted 
during  moderate  fever  is  turbid  and  thick  and  usually  acid.  As  the  fever  increases,  the  dia- 
static  action  of  the  saliva  diminishes.  The  secretion  is  increased  by  stimulation  of  the  buccal 
nerves  (inflammation,  ulceration,  trigeminal  neuralgia),  so  that  the  saliva  is  secreted  in  great 
quantity.  Mercury  and  jaborandi  cause  secretion  of  saliva,  the  former  causing  stomatitis,  which 
excites  the  secretion  of  saliva  reflcxly.  Even  diseases  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  vomiting 
cause  secretion  of  saliva.  A  very  thick  tenacious  sympathetic  saliva  occurs  when  there  is  vio- 
lent stimulation  of  the  vascular  system  during  sexual  excitement,  and  also  during  certain 
psychical  conditions.  The  reaction  of  the  saliva  is  acid  in  catarrh  of  the  mouth  ;  in  fever,  in 
consequence  of  decomposition  of  the  buccal  epithelium  ;  and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  in  consequence 
of  acid  fermentation  of  the  saliva  which  contains  sugar.  Hence,  diabetic  persons  often  suffer 
from  carious  teeth.  Unless  the  mouth  of  an  infant  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  saliva  is  apt 
to  become  acid. 

C.  Disturbances  in  the  activity  of  the  musculature  of  the  stomach  may  be  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  muscular  layers,  whereby  the  stomach  becomes  distended,  and  the  ingesta  remain  a  long 
time  in  it.  A  special  form  of  paralysis  of  the  stomach  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  pylorus 
(Mstciti).  This  may  be  due  to  disturbances  of  innervation  of  a  central  or  peripheral  nature, 
or  there  may  be  actual  paralysis  of  the  pyloric  sphincter,  or  anesthesia  of  the  pyloric  mucous 
membrane,  which  acts  reflexly  upon  the  sphincter  muscle  ;  and  lastly,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
reflex  impulse  not  being  transferred  to  the  efferent  fibre  within  the  nerve-centre.  Abnormal 
activity  of  the  gastric  musculature  hastens  the  passage  of  the  ingesta  into  the  intestine  ;  vomit- 
ing often  occurs. 

D.  Gastric  digestion  is  delayed  by  violent  bodily  or  mental  exercise,  and  sometimes  it  is 
arrested  altogether.  Sudden  mental  excitement  may  have  the  same  effect,  These  efforts  are 
very  probably  caused  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  stomach.  Feeble  and  imperfect 
digestion  may  be  of  a  purely  nervous  nature  (Dyspepsia  nervosa—  Lcubc  ;  Neurasthenia  gastrica 
—Burkart).  An  excessive  formation  of  acid  may  be  due  to  nervous  disturbance,  and  is  called 
"  nervous  gastroxynsis,"  by  Rossbach.  . 

[Action  of  Alcohol,  Tea,  &c,  in  Digestion. —According  to  J.  W.  Fraser,  all  ""used 
beverages,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  retard  the  peptic  digestion  of  proteids,  with  few  exceptions.  The 
retarding  action  is  less  with  coffee  than  with  tea.  The  tannic  acid  and  volatile  oil  seem  to 
be  the  retarding  ingredients  in  teas.  Distilled  spirits— brandy,  whisky,  gin— have  but  a 
trifling  retarding  effect  on  the  digestive  processes ;  and  when  one  considers  their  action  on 
the  secretory  glands,  it  follows  that  in  moderate  dietetic  doses  they  promote  digestion.  V\  ines 
are  highly  inimical  to  salivary  digestion,  but  this  is  due  to  their  acidity  ;  and  this  etteet  can 
be  removed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  Wines  retard  peptic  digestion  the  sparkling  less 
than  the  still  wines.  Tea  has  an  intensely  inhibitory  action  on  salivary  digestion  ;  in l  fiu-t  a 
small  quantity  paralyses  the  action  of  saliva,  while  coffee  has  only  a  slight  effect  I  his  action 
of  toa  I !  due  to  the  tannin.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  all  retard  peptic  digestion,  when  they  form 
20  r>er  cent  of  the  digestive  mixture  ( W.  Roberts).]  f 

rActionV  b  e  on  gastric  digestion. -The  passage  of  bile  into  the  stomach  in  cases  of 
eastaic  fistula  ii  man,  or  the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  bile  into  the  stomach  of  dogs, 
!5£Sy^hi?5«iuffly  stated,  does  not  interfere  with  the  gastric  digestion  of  pmtads 
fwSS  Dasle  Oddi)     Bile,  however,  added  to  artificial  digests  retards  the  process  (p.  29 / ).  ] 
(1SSr}  o   catarrhal  affections  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  ulceration  and  new  forma- 
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tions,  interfere  with  digestion,  and  the  same  result  is  caused  by  eating -too 
difficult  of  digestion  ov  taking  too  much  highly  spiced  sauce  or  alcohol.  In  the  case  ot  a  dog 
iSSS^FSSiS  gastrif  catarrh,  Griitzner  observed  that  the  secretion  took  place  con- 
?  nuou  fy  and  that  the  gastric-j nice  contained  little  pepsin,  was  turbid,  sticky,  feebly  acid  and 
even  alkaline  The  introduction  of  food  did  not  alter  the  secretion,  so  that  in  this  condition 
J^BtomSoh  really  obtains  no  rest.  The  chief  cells  of  the  gastric-glands  were  turbid.  Hence 
in  gastric  catarrhf  we  ought  to  eat  frequently,  but  take  little  at  a  time,  while  at  the  same .fame 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ought  to  be  administered  (0-4  per  cent.).  Small  doses  of  common  salt 
seem  to  aid  digestion.  Tr  . 

r  Absence  of  HC1  — HC1  is  almost  always  absent  m  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  {van  dc  Velde), 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  (Edinger),  and  sometimes  in  fever  In 
all  these  cases  tlie  acid-reaction  is  due  to  lactic  or  butyric  acid.  Ihe  absence  ot  HUm 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  an  important  diagnostic  and  prognostic  symptom.  It  is  not  absent  in 
simple  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Test  the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  free  HU  with  tropaeolm 
(red  colour),  methyl-violet  (blue),  and  with  ferric  chloride  and  carbolic  acid  {Ufielmann).  -fa 
per  cent,  of  free  HC1  causes  the  amethyst-blue  of  the  last  to  become  steel-grey,  while  somewhat 
more  discharges  the  colour  altogether.  [In  testing  for  the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid  m  the 
gastric  contents  use  Uffelmann's  reaction  (§  163).  The  lactic  acid  is  easily  extracted  by  ether 
from  the  gastric  contents,  and  the  reaction  can  then  be  performed  with  the  residue  obtained 
after  evaporating  the  ether.  A  solution- of  1  drop  of  the  liquor  perchloride  in  50  c.c.  of  water 
is  made  yellow  by  lactic  acid.] 

Feeble  digestion  may  be  caused  either  by  imperfect  formation  of  acid  or  pepsin,  so  that  both 
substances  may  be  administered  in  such  a  condition.  [It  may  also  be  due  to  deficient  muscular 
power  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.]  In  other  cases,  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  are  formed, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  lowly  organisms.  In  such  cases,  small  doses  of  salicylic  acid,  together 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  are  useful.  Pepsin  need  not  be  given  often,  as  it  is  rarely  absent, 
even  from  the  diseased  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Albumin  has  been  found  in  the  gastric- 
juice  in  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  and  cholera. 

E.  Digestion  during  Fever  and  Ansemia. — Beaumont  found  that  in  the  case  of  Alexis  St 
Martin,  when  fever  occurred,  a  small  amount  of  gastric-juice  was  secreted ;  the  mucous 
membrane  was  dry,  red,  and  irritable.  Dogs  suffering  from  septicemic  fever,  or  rendered 
aneemic  by  great  loss  of  blood,  secrete  gastric-juice  of  feeble  digestive  power  and  containing 
little  acid  (Manassein).  [In  acute  diseases  accompanied  by  fever,  the  inner  cells  of  the  fundus- 
glands  of  the  human  stomach  may  disappear  (C.  Kupffcr).~\  Hoppe-Seyler  investigated  the 
gastric -juice  of  a  typhus  patient,  in  which  van  de  Velde  found  no  free  acid.  Usually  no  free 
hydrochloric  acid  is  found  in  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  gastric-juice  of  the  typhus  patient 
did  not  digest  artificially,  even  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  diminution  of 
acid,  under  these  circumstances,  favours  the  occurrence  of  a  neutral  reaction,  so  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  digestion  cannot  proceed,  and  on  the  other,  fermentative  processes  (lactic  and  butyric 
acid  fermentations  with  the  evolution  of  gases)  occur.  These  results  are  associated  with  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms  and  Sarcina  ventriculi  (Goodsir).  Uffelmann  found  that  the  secretion 
of  a  peptone-forming  gastric  juice  ceased  in  fever,  when  the  fever  is  severe  at  the  outset,  when 
a  feeble  condition  occurs,  or  when  the  temperature  is  very  high.  The  amount  of  juice  secreted 
is  certainly  diminished  during  fever.  The  excitability  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  increased 
so  that  vomiting  readily  occurs.  The  increased  excitability  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  during 
fever  is  disadvantageous  for  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  (Hcidcnliain).  Beaumont 
observed  that  fluids  are  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach  during  fever,  but  the  absorption  of 
peptones  is  diminished  on  account  of  the  accompanying  catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  altered  functional  activity  of  the  muscularis  mucosae  (Zeube). 

Many  salts,  when  given  in  large  amount,  disturb  gastric  digestion,  e.g. ,  the  sulphates.  While 
the  alkaloids,  morphia,  strychnia,  digitalin,  narcotin.  veratria  have  a  similar  action,  quinine 
favours  it  ( Wolberg).  In  some  nervous  individuals  "peristaltic  unrest  of  the  stomach,"  con- 
joined with  a  dyspeptic  condition,  occurs  {Kussman).  [Prosser  James  directs  attention  to  the 
value  of  peptic  and  pancreatic  salts,  which  are  preparations  of  common  salt  mixed  with  pepsin 
and  the  ferments  of  the  pancreas  respectively.] 

[Artificial  Digestion  is  affected  by  various  salts,  according  to  their  nature  and  dilution.  The 
digestion  of  fibrin  by  pepsin  goes  on  best  without  the  addition  of  salts,  being  diminished  by 
magnesic  sulphate,  sodic  carbonate,  and  sulphate.  The  digestion  of  fibrin  by  pancreatic  extract 
is  accelerated  by  sodic  carbonate  (Heidenhain),  and  retarded  by  MgS04  and  Na„S04.  The 
diastatic  action  of  the  saliva  and  pancreas  on  starch  is  greatly  accelerated  by  NaCl  (2" per  cent.), 
while  Na2C08,-NaaSa,  and  MgS04,  hinder  it  (Pfeiffer).]  ■  According  toSchiitz,  artificial  gastric 
digestion  is  retarded  by  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol,  and  also  by  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid 
(  Ub  to  -1  percent.)  Buchner,  however,  finds  that  10  percent,  of  alcohol  does  not  affect  artificial 
gastric  digestion,  while  above  20  per  cent,  arrests  it.    Beer  hinders  digestion. 

X.  In  acute  diseases,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  affected  ;  it  becomes  less  in  amount  and  more 
*£'      c°ntains  fewer  specific  constituents.    If  the  liver  undergoes  great  structural 
change,  the  secretion  may  be  arrested. 
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G  Gall-stones.— When  decomposition  of  the  bile  occurs,  call-stones  are  formal  i„  «,„  ,, 
bladder  or  in  the  bilcduds.  Some  are  white,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  stS  v  ^  r 
crystals  of  cholesterin.  The  brown  forms  consist  of  bUruMn-Sue and  /almn^JE?  V  1  °f 
mixed  with  iron,  copper,  and  manganese.  The  gall-stonS Tn  3?££m2K?  S^&SS 
by  rubbing  against  each  other.  The  nuolens  of  the  white  stones  often  SoS«ffi 
colouring  matters,  together  with  nitrogenous  residues  derived  from  she  1  rni  1  i  f,  »  • 
bUe-salts,  and  fats.  Gall-stones  may  occlude  the  oi&cl Zi, JZ^^wTek  S3 
stone  becomes  impacted  in  a  duct,  it  gives  rise  to  excessive  pain,  constituting  hepatic colic  and 
may  even  cause  rupture  ot  the  bile-duct  with  its  sharp  ed"os  nepatic  colic,  and 

H.  Nothing  certain  has  been  determined  regarding  the°  pancreatic  secretion  in  disease  but 
M  fever  it  appears  to  be  diminished  in  amount  and  digestive  activity.    The  suppression  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion  as  by  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  is  of  cm  acTo  np;  n 
by  the  appearance  ol  fat,  m  the  form  of  globules  or  groups  of  crystals  in  the  feces  aCCOmpanie(1 

I.  Constipation  ,s  a  most  important  derangement  of  the  digestive  tract.  It  may  be  caused 
by-(l)  Conditions  which  obstruct  the  normal  clutnnel,  e.g.,  constriction  of  the  gut  from  stricture 
—in  the  large  gut  after  dysentery,  tumours,  rotation  on  its  axis  of  a  loop  of  intestine  (volvulus) 
or  invagination,  occlusion  of  a  coil  of  gut  in  a  hernial  sac,  or  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  or 
exudations  from  without,  or  congenital  absence  of  the  anus.  (2)  Too  great  dryness  of  the  con- 
tents, caused  by  too  little  water  in  the  articles  of  diet,  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  digestive 
secretions,  e.g.,  of  bile  in  icterus;  or  in  consequence  of  much  fluid  being  given  off  by  other 
organs  as  after  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  milk,  or  in  fever.  (3)  Variations  in  the  functional 
activity  ot  the  vmsclcs  and  motor-nervous  apparatus  of  the  gut  may  cause  constipation  owing  to 
impertect  peristalsis.  This  condition  occurs  in  inflammations,  degenerations,  chronic  catarrh 
and  diaphragmatic  inflammation.  Affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  brain' 
are  usually  accompanied  by  slow  evacuation  of  the  intestine.  Whether  diminished  mental 
activity  and  hypochondriasis  are  the  cause  of,  or  are  caused  by,  constipation  is  not  proved 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  a  part  of  the  intestine  may  cause  temporary  retention  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  rise  to  great  pain  or  colic  ;  the  same  is  true  of  spasm  of 
the  anal  sphincter,  which  may  be  excited  reflexly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gut.  The  fecal 
masses  in  constipation  are  usually  hard  and  dry,  owing  to  the  water  being  absorbed  ;  hence 
they  form  large  masses  or  scybala  within  the  large  intestine,  and  these  again  give  rise 'to  new 
resistance.  Amongst  the  reagents  which  prevent  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  some  paralyse  the 
motor  apparatus  temporarily,  e.g.,  opium,  morphia  ;  some  diminish  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  cause  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  tannic  acid,  vegetables  con- 
taining tannin,  alum,  chalk,  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  bismuth  nitrate. 

J.  Increased  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  watery  condition 
of  the  feces,  constituting  diarrhoea.    The  causes  are  : — 

1.  A  too  rapid  movement  of  the  contents  through  the  intestine,  chiefly  through  the  large 
intestine,  so  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  normal  amount  of  absorption  to  take  place.  The 
increased  peristalsis  depends  upon  stimulation  of  the  motor-nervous  apparatus  of  the  intestine, 
usually  of  a  reflex  nature.  Rapid  transit  of  the  contents  through  the  intestine  causes  the 
evacuation  of  certain  substances,  which  cannot  be  digested  in  so  short  a  time. 

2.  The  stools  become  thinner  from  the  presence  of  much  water,  mucus,  and  the  admixture 
with  fat,  and  by  eating  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  rare  cases,  when  the  evacuations  contain  much 
mucin,  Charcot's  crystals  occur  (fig.  171,  c).  In  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  leucocytes  (pus)  are 
present  {Nothnagel). 

3.  Diarrhoea  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  disturbance  of  the  diffusion-processes  through  the 
intestinal  walls,  as  in  affections  of  the  epithelium,  when  it  becomes  swollen  in  inflammatory  or 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  [Irritation  over  the  abdomen,  as  from 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  small  quantities  of  saline  solutions,  causes  diarrlicea.] 

4.  It  may  also  be  due  to  increased  secretion  into  the  intestine,  as  in  capillary  diffusion,  wheii 
magnesium  sulphate  in  the  intestine  attracts  water  from  the  blood. 

The  same  occurs  in  cholera,  when  the  stools  are  copious  and  of  a  rice-water  character,  and  are 
loaded  witli  epithelial  cells  from  the  villi.  The  transudation  into  the  intestine  is  so  great  that 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  becomes  very  thick,  and  may  even  on  this  account  cease  to  circulate.  •.! 

Transudation  into  the  intestine  also  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  of  the  intestine.  This  is  perhaps  the  case  in  diarrhoea  following  upon  a  cold.  Certain 
substances  seem  directly  to  excite  the  secretory  organs  of  the  intestines  or  their  nerves,  such  as 
the  drastic  purgatives  (§  180).    Pilocarpin  injected  into  the  blood  causes  great  secretion  {Masloff). 

During  febrile  conditions,  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands  seems  to  be  altered  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively,  with  simultaneous  alteration  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  muscul- 
ature and  the  organs  of  absorption,  while  the  excitability  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  iucreased 
{Uffelmann).  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  many  acute  febrile  diseases  the  amount  of  common 
sait  in  the  urine  diminishes,  and  increases  again  as  the  fever  subsides. 


187.  COMPARATIVE.— Salivary  Glands.— Amongst  mammals,  the  herbivora  have  larger 
salivary  glands  than  the  carnivora  ;  while  midway  between  both  are  the  omuivora.    The  whale 
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o T En  secicte  formic  acid.  The  salivary  glands  are  well  developed  in  mo  -^^lotds 
of  Dolium  galea  contains  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid  (?,.    The  cephalopoas 

hT^t' nof  pttft  any  mammal ;  the  stomach  is  either  sirnple,  as  in  man,  or  as  in 
many  rodents,  it  is  divided  into  two  halves,  into  a  cardiac  and  a  pyloric  portion     Ihe  intestine 

s hort  in  flesh-eating  animals  and  long  in  herbivora.  The  stomach  of  ruminants  is  compound, 
id  co.  sistfof  four  cavities.  The  first  !nd  largest  is  the  paunch  or  rumen,  then  the  reticulum. 
In  these  two  cavities,  especially  the  former,  the  ingesta  are  softened  and  undergo  fermentation 
they  are  then  returned  to  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres,  which 
reach  to  the  stomach.  This  is  the  process  of  rumination.  The  ingesta  are  chewed  again  in  the 
mouth,  and  are  again  swallowed,  but  this  time  they  enter  the  third  cavity  or  psaltenum— 
(which  is  absent  in  the  camel)-and  thence  into  the  fourth  stomach  or  abomasum  in  which 
the  fermentative  digestion  takes  place.  The  crecum  is  a  very  large  and  important  digestive 
oi-an  in  herbivora  and  in  most  rodents  ;  it  is  small  in  man,  and  absent  m  carinvora.  Ihe 
oesophagus  in  grain-eating  birds  not  unfrequently  has  a  blind  diverticulum  or  crop  for  softening 
the  food  In  the  crop  of  pigeons  during  the  breeding  season,  there  is  formed  a  peculiar  secre- 
tion— "  pigeon's  milk,"  which  is  used  to  feed  the  young  (J.  Hunter).  The  stomach  consists  of 
a  crlandular  proventrieulus  and  a  strong  muscular  stomach,  which  is  covered  with  horny  epi- 
thelium and  triturates  the  food.  There  are  usually  two  fluid  diverticula  on  the  small  intestine 
near  where  it  joins  the  large  gut.  In  fishes  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  simple  ;  the  stomach 
is  merely  a  dilatation  of  the  tube  ;  and  at  the  pylorus  there  may  be  one,  but  usually  many, 
blind  glandular  appendages  (the  appendices  pyloricse).  They  are  generally  longitudinal  folds  in 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  in  some  fishes,  e.g.,  the  shark,  there  is  a  spiral  valve.  [The 
inversive  cane-sugar  ferment  is  wanting  in  the  herbivora,  as  the  cow,  horse,  and  sheep,  but  is 
present  in  the  dog  and  cat.  It  is  also  met  with  in  birds  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  of  the 
invertebrates,  as  the  ordinary  earth-worm  {M.  Hay).~\ 

In  amphibia  and  reptiles  the  stomach  is  a  simple  dilatation  ;  the  gut  is  larger  in  vegetable 
feeders  than  in  flesh  feeders.  The  liver  is  never  absent  in  vertebrates,  although  the  gall-bladder 
frequently  is.  [It  is  absent  in  the  donkey,  horse,  elephant,  and  deer.]  The  pancreas  is  absent 
in  some  fishes. 

Digestion  in  Plants. — The  observations  on  the  albumin-digesting  power  of  some  plants 
are  extremely  interesting  (Canby,  1869  ;  Ch.  Darwin,  1875).  The  sundew  or  drosera  has  a 
series  of  tentacles  on  the  surface  of  its  leaves,  and  the  tentacles  are  provided  with  glands.  When 
an  insect  alights  upon  a  leaf,  it  is  suddenly  seized  by  the  tentacles  ;  the  glands  pour  out  an  acid 
juice  over  the  prey,  which  is  gradually  digested,  all  except  the  chitinous  structures.  The  secre- 
tion, as  well  as  the  subsequent  absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion,  are  accomplished  by  the 
activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  the  leaves.  The  digestive  juice  contains  a  pepsin-like 
ferment  and  formic  acid.  Similar  phenomena  are  manifested  by  the  Venus  flytrap  (Dionaja), 
by  pinguicula,  as  well  as  by  the  cavity  of  the  altered  leaves  of  Nepenthes.  About  fifteen  species 
of  these  "  insectivorous"  or  carnivorous  plants  are  known.  Papain,  and  other  ferments  analo- 
gous in  their  action  to  trypsin,  are  referred  to  in  §  170. 

188.  HISTORICAL.  — Digestion  in  the  Mouth.— The  older  observers  regarded  the  saliva  as  a 
solvent,  and  in  addition,  many  bad  qualities,  especially  in  starving  animals,  were  ascribed  to  it. 
This  arose  from  the  knowledge  of  the  saliva  of  mad  animals,  and  the  parotid  saliva  of  poisonous 
snakes.  The  salivary  glands  have  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.)  was  ac- 
quainted with  Wharton's  duct  and  Ae this  (270  a.d.)  with  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual 
glands.  Hapel  de  la  Chenaye  (1780)  obtained  large  quantities  of  saliva  from  a  horse,  in  which 
he  was  the  first  to  make  a  salivary  fistula.  Spallanzani  (1786)  asserted  that  food  mixed  with 
saliva  was  more  easily  digested  than  food  moistened  with  water.  Hamberger  and  Siebold  in- 
vestigated the  reaction,  consistence,  and  specific  gravity  of  saliva,  and  found  in  it  mucus, 
albumin,  common  salt,  calcium  and  sodium  phosphates.  Berzelius  gave  the  name  ptyalin  to 
the  characteristic  organic  constituent  of  saliva,  but  Leuchs  (1831)  was  the  first  to  detect  its 
diastatic  action. 

Gastric  Digestion.— Digestion  was  formerly  compared  to  "coction,"  whereby  solution  was 
effected.  According  to  Galen,  only  substances  that  have  been  dissolved  passed  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  intestine.  He  described  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  the  peristalsis  of  the 
intestines.  Aehan  gave  names  to  the  four  stomachs  of  the  ruminants.  Vidius  (t  1567)  noticed 
the  numerous  small  apertures  of  the  gastric  glands.  Van  Helmont  (tl644)  expressly  notices 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach.  Reaumur  (1752)  knew  that  a  juice  was  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
which  eflected  solution,  and  with  which  he  and  Spallanzani  performed  experiments  on  digestion 
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outside  the  body.  Caraiinati  (1785)  found  that  the  stomachs  of  cavnivora  during  digestion 
secreted  a  very  acid  juice.  Prout  (1824)  discovered  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric- juice, 
Sprott  and  Boyd  (183(5)  the  glands  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  while  Wassmann  and 
Biseholf  noted  the  two  kinds  of  gastric-glands.  After  Beaumont  (1834)  had  made  his  obser- 
vations upon  Alexis  St  Martin,  who  bad  a  gastric  fistula  caused  by  a  gunshot  wound,  Basso w 
(1842)  and  Blondlot  (1843)  made  the  first  artificial  gastric-fistula  upon  animals.  Eberle  (1830) 
prepared  artificial  gastric  juice.  Mialhe  called  albumin,  when  altered  by  gastric  digestion 
albuminose  ;  Lebmann,  who  investigated  this  substance  more  carefully,  gave  it  the  name 
peptone.  Schwann  isolated  pepsin  (1836),  and  established  the  fact  of  its  activity  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pancreas,  Bile,  Intestinal  Digestion.— The  pancreas  was  known  to  the  Hippocratic  School  ; 
Maur.  Hoffmann  (1642)  demonstrated  its  duct  (fowl),  and  Wirsung  described  it  in  man.  Regner 
de  Graaf  (1664)  collected  the  pancreatic  juice  from  a  fistula,  and  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found 
it  to  be  alkaline,  while  Lauret  and  Lassaigne  found  that  it  resembled  saliva.  Valentin  dis- 
covered its  diastatic  action,  Eberle  its  emulsionising  power,  and  OL  Bernard  (1846)  its  tryptic 
and  fat-splitting  properties.  The  last-mentioned  function  was  referred  to  by  Purkinje  and 
Pappenbeim  (1836).  Aristotle  characterised  the  bile  as  a  useless  secretion  ;  according  to 
Erasistratus  (304  13.  c. ),  fine  invisible  channels  conduct  the  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  gall- 
bladder. Aretaeus  ascribed  icterus  to  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct.  Benedetti  (1493)  described 
gall-stones.  According  to  Jasolinns  (1573),  the  gall-bladder  is  emptied  by  its  own  contractions. 
Sylvius  noticed  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  (1640) ;  Walaeus,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  so- 
called  capsule  of  Glisson  (1641).  Haller  indicated  the  uses  of  bile  in  the  digestion  of  fats.  The 
liver-cells  were  described  by  Henle,  Purkinje,  and  Dutrochet  (1838).  Heynsius  discovered  the 
urea  and  CI.  Bernard  (1853)  the  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  he  and  Hensen  (1857)  found  glycogen 
in  the  liver.  Kiernan  gave  a  more  exact  description  of  the  hepatic  blood-vessels  (1834).  Beale 
injected  the  lymphatics,  and  Gerlach  the  finest  bile-ducts.  Schwann  (1844)  made  the  first 
biliary  fistula  ;  Demarcay  particularly  referred  to  the  combination  of  the  bile-acids  with  soda 
(1838) ;  Strecker  discovered  the  soda  compounds  of  both  acids,  and  isolated  them.  Celsus 
mentions  nutrient  enemata  (3-5  A.D.).  Fallopius  (1561)  described  the  valvule  conniventes  and 
villi  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  nervous  plexus  of  the  mesentery.  The 
agminated  glands  or  patches  of  Peyer  were  known  to  Severinus  (1645). 


Physiology  of  Absorption. 


189.  THE  ORGANS  OF  ABSORPTION.— [As  most  substances  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  used  for  food  are  either  insoluble,  or  diffuse  but  imperfectly 
through  membranes,  the  whole  drift  of  the  complicated  digestive  processes  is  to 
render  these  substances  soluble  and  diffusible,  and  thus  fit  them  for  absorption ; 
most  of  the  neutral  fats,  however,  are  emulsionised.] 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  intestinal  tract,  as  far  as  it  is  covered  by  a 
single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  i.e.,  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to 
the  anus — is  adapted  for  absorption.  The  mouth  and  oesophagus,  lined  as  they 
are  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  are  much  less  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Still,  poisoning  is  caused  by  placing  potassium  cyanide  in  the  mouth.  The 
channels  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  are — (1)  the  capillaries  [direct],  and 
(2)  the  lacteals  [indirect]  of  the  mucous  membrane  (fig.  248).  Almost  the  Avhole 
of  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  former  pass 
into  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein,  and  traverse 
the  liver,  before  they  reach  the  general  circula- 
tion, while  those  that  enter  the  lacteals  really 
pass  into  lymphatics,  so  that  the  chyle  passes 
through  the  thoracic  duct  and  is  poured  by  it 
into  the  blood,  where  the  thoracic  duct  joins 
the  subclavian  vein  (fig.  172). 

Watery  solutions  of  salts,  grape-sugar,  pep- 
tone, poisons,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree 
alcoholic  solutions  of  poisons,  are  absorbed  in 
the  stomach.  The  empty  stomach  absorbs 
more  rapidly  than  one  filled  with  food ;  gastric 
catarrh  delays  absorption.  After  a  copious  diet 
of  milk,  fatty  granules  have  been  found  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  goblet-cells  ;  so  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  goblet-cells  have 
a  double  function,  to  secrete  mucus  and  to  absorb  nutriments. 

The  greatest  area  of  absorption  is  undoubtedly  the  small  intestine,  especially 
its  tqiper  half,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  valvulse  cormiventes  and  the 
villi. 

[Absorption  takes  place  all  along  the  intestine— but  in  the  case  of  the  fats 
this  is  strictly  confined  to  the  small  intestine,  where  indeed  all  absorption  is  most 
active  "We  might  classify  the  various  sections  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  far  as 
regards  their  activity  of  absorption,  as  follows  :— small  intestine,  large  intestine, 
stomach,  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus  (Beaunis).] 

190  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SMALL  AND  LARGE  INTESTINES  —[The 
wall  of  the  small  intestine  consists  of  four  coats  ;  which,  from  without  inward, 
are  named  serous,  muscular,  sub-mucous,  and  mucous  (fig.  249). 

23 


Fig.  248. 


Scheme  of  intestinal  absorption, 
lacteals  ;  T.D.,  thoracic  duct : 
and  H.V.  portal  and  hepatic  veins  ; 
INT.,  intestine. 


LAC, 
P.V. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 


[Sec.  190. 


Villi 
with  epi- 
thelium. 


(1)  The  serous  coat  has  the  same  structure  as  the  peritoneum,  U,  a  thin  basis 
ot  hbrous  tissue  covered  on  its  outer  surface  by  endothelium 

(2)  The  muscular  coat  consists  of  a  thin  outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner 
thicker  circular  layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres  (fi".  249) 

(3)  The  sub-mucous  coat  consists  of  loose  connective-tissue  containing  large  blood- 
vessels  ymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  it  connects  the  muscular  with  the  mucous  coat 

(4)  The  mucous  coat  is  the  most  internal  coat,  and  its  absorbing  surface  is 

largely  increased  by  the  presence  of 
the  valvules  conniventes  and  villi. 
[The  valvulse  conniventes  are  perma- 
nent folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine,  arranged  acn  >ss 
the  long  axis  of  the  gut.  They  pass 
round  a  half  or  more  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  gut.  They  begin  a 
little  below  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum,  and  are  large  and  well 
marked  in  the  duodenum,  and  remain 
so  as  far  as  the  upper  half  of  the 
jejunum,  where  they  begin  to  become 
smaller,  and  finally  disappear  about 
the  lower'  part  of  the  ileum.]  The 
villi  are  characteristic  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  are  confined  to  it ;  they 
occur  everywhere  as  closely-set  cylin- 
drical projections  over  and  between 
the  valvulse  conniventes  (fig.  249). 
When  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  examined  in  water,  it 
has  a  velvet}'  appearance  owing  to 
their  presence.  [They  vary  in  length 
from  Jjj  to  -^q  of  an  inch,  and  are 
largest  and  most  numerous  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestine,  duodenum, 
and  jejunum,  where  absorption  is  most 
active,  but  they  are  less  abundant  in 
the  ileum.  Their  total  number  has 
been  calculated  at  four  millions  by 
Krause,  and  there  are  10-18  on  a 
square  mm.]  Each  villus  is  a  pro- 
jection of  the  entire  mucous  mem- 
brane, so  that  it  contains  within 
itself  representatives  of  all  the  tissue- 

the  glands  of  Lieberkiilm  open  between 


I 


Longi- 
tudinal 
muscle. 


Fig.  249. 

Longitudinal  section  through  a  Peyer's  patch 
of  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog. 


elements  of  the  mucosa.    The  orifices  of 
the  bases  of  villi  (fig.  249). 

Structure  of  a  Villus. — Each  villus,  be  it  cylindrical  or  conical  in  shape,  is 
covered  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  whose  protoplasm  is  reticulated 
and  contains  a  well-defined  nucleus  with  an  intranuclear  plexus  of  fibrils.  The 
ends  of  the  epithelial  cells  directed  towards  the  gut  are  polygonal,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  mosaic  (fig.  250,  D).  When  looked  at  from  the  side,  their  free, 
surface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  clear,  highly  refractive  disc  or  "cuticula," 
which  is  marked  with  vertical  striae.  These  strife  were  supposed  by  Kb'lliker  to 
represent  pores  for  the  absorption  of  fatty  particles,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed, 
while  Brettauer  and  Steinach  regarded  them  as  produced  by  prisms  placed  side  by  side. 


Sec.  190.] 


STKUCTURE  OF  A  VILLUS. 
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[According  to  Heidenhain,  the  epithelial  cells  are  devoid  of  a  cell  wall,  and 
their  shape  varies  with  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  villus.  The  disc  consists 
of  rods  with  an  intermediate  substance,  but  they  appear  to  be  continuous  with  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell.  Sometimes  no  disc  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  this  case  the  rods 
arc  retracted.  The  rods  forming  the  disc  may  vary  much  in  length.  Although 
Heidenhain  admits  changes  in  the  length  of  these  "rods,"  he  does  not  ascribe  to 
them  an  active  part  in  the  absorption  of  fat.] 

According  to  v.  Thanhoffer,  however,  this  clear  disc  is  comparable  to  the  thickened  flange 
around  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  such  as  is  used  for  collecting  gases.  On  this  supposition,  the 
upper  end  of  each  cell  is  open,  and  from  it  there  project  pseudopodia-like  bundles  of  protoplasmic 
processes  (tig.  250,  B).  These  processes  are  supposed  to  be  extended  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
cell,  and  again  rapidly  retracted,  and  in  so  acting  they  are  said  to  carry  the  fatty  particles  into 


Fig.  250. 

A'  "disT  1  touTIell8-  r?°nYf  ^  °f  a,  YiUus  5  a>  co1™-  epithelium  with  ;  b,  clear 

C,  columnar  epithelium  after  the  absorb™  jf  \?  Passes  projected  from  its  interior, 
a  villus  seen  fim  above  with  a  goWet  cell  in  l^ltf^    ^'  °f 

£Cs  nottrltt  ?f  -  entangle  its  food.    [This  view 

the  so-called  goblet-celto  (fig  250  C)  Each  1^?™^  BetWe1en  the  epithelial  cells  are 
above  and  below,  and  broad  in  the  m  id  H l»  71  "    •  18 P30^  or  less.lik«  »  chalice,  narrower 

these  cells  is  filled  with  a  clear  ^n^^ct^^?^  e*tremity-  The  outer  part  of 
mucus.  The  mucigen  lies  in  the  inTe"  vals  hg  '  fU°h  the  addition  of  water.  ^Ws 
protoplasm,  while  the  protoplasm  containing  ,  hn,e  »e,twork  °  f^rils,  which  pervades  the  cell- 
the  lower  part  of  the  cell.  ihesBe^bl^LJl?,"  ?f  tn?nR']w  nucleus,  is  pushed  into 
secrete  mucus  in  their  interior  Thev"  nri  T  S1™1  y  altered  col«mnar  epithelial  cells  which 
unfrequently  in  a  section  of  the  mucous  memb^°,lo  ^li'61"0™!  U?der.  cortaiu  editions.  Not 
we  may  see  a  deep  blue  plug  of  mucus  S  2 1  ?  r  '  gU,*'  after  ltis  Stained  with  loS«'ood, 
above  they  give  tne  appearance  Ln?n^  2^0  n  i  ST  ^T^' ,  Yhen  lo°ked  at  ft°* 
other  cells  derived  from  the  enithelit  ™  !f  r'  ,  . epithelium  of  the  villi  is  replaced  by 
to  take  the  place  of  the  shed  cells     The  in*0^  I  g^uds'  S^My  rising  upwards 

and  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  and  muscarin  ?7    )     &™     d  ln  enormous  "umbers  in  cholera, 
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STRUCTURE  OF  A  VILLUS. 
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[The  epithelial  cells  covering  the  villus  are  placed  upon  a  layer  of  squamous 
epithelium  (basement  membrane)— the  sub-epithelial  membrane  of  Debove. 
This  basement  membrane  is  said  to  be  connected  by  processes  with  the  so-called 
branched  cells  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  villus,  while  it  also  sends  up  processes 
between  the  epithelial  covering.} 

The  stroma  or  body  of  the  villus  itself  consists  of  a  basis  of  adenoid  tissue, 
containing  in  its  centre  one  or  more  lacteals,  closely  invested  with  several  bundles 
of  longitudinal  smooth  muscular  fibres,  derived  from  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  a 
plexus  of  blood-vessels.  The  adenoid  tissue  of  the  villus  consists  of  a  reticulum  of 
fibrils  with  endothelial  plates  at  its  nodes.  The  spaces  of  the  adenoid  tissue  form 
a  spongy  network  of  inter-communicating  channels  containing  stroma-cells  or  leu- 
cocytes (fig.  250,  A,  e,  e)  These  leucocytes  or  lymph-corpuscles  have  been  seen  to 
contain  fatty  granules. 

[The  stroma  is  relatively  larger  in  amount  in  relation  to  the  epithelium  in  the 
dog  (fig.  259)  and  cat  than  in  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig.  In  the  stroma  are  spaces 
which  contain  leucocytes  of  various  kinds  and  phagocytes.  Coloration  with  Biondi's 
fluid  (p.  380)  enables  one  to  single  out  the  varieties  of  these  cells,  some  of  which 
wander  out  into  and  between  the  epithelial  cells.  The  spaces  also  contain  a  coagul- 
able  fluid.    The  capillaries  are  arranged  close  under  the  epithelium  (fig.  259,  c).] 

The  lymphatic  or  lacteal 
lies  in  the  axis  of  the  villus 
(fig.  252,  d).  Some  regard  the 
lacteal  merely  as  a  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  villus,  but  more 
probably  it  has  a  distinct  wall 
composed  of  endothelial  cells, 
with  apertures  or  stomata  here 
and  there  between  the  cell- 
plates.  These  stomata  place 
the  interior  of  the  lacteal  in 
direct  communication  with  the 
spaces  of  the  adenoid  tissue. 
Perhaps  white  blood-corpuscles 
wander  out  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  villi  into  the  spaces  of 
the  adenoid  tissue,  where 
they  become  loaded  with  fatty 
granules,  and  pass  into  the 
central  lacteal.  Zuwarykin  and 
Wiedersheim  suppose  that  the 
leucocytes  pass  from  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  villus  towards 
the  epithelial  layer,  and  even 
between  the  epithelial  cells, 


Capillar}'. 


Artery. 


Cylindri- 
cal epi- 
thelium. 


Disc  on 
the  epi- 
thelium. 


Vein. 


Fig.  251. 
Injected  blood-vessels  of  a  villus, 
from  which  they  return  towards  the  axis  of  the  villus,  laden  with  substances  which 
Siey  have  taken  into  their  interior  (§  192,  II.).  [This  however  is  high y  doubtful] 
A  small  artery  placed  eccentrically  passes  into  each  villus  fig.  251).  In  man 
it  beZs  to  divide  about  the  middle  of  the  villus,  but  in  animals  it  usually  runs  to 
the  apex  before  it  divides.  The  capillaries  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  artery 
tZln.Znse  network  placed  Iperficially,  immediately  ^*£J**££ 
of  the  surface.    The  blood  is  carried  out  of  a  villus  by  one  or  two  veins  (figs.  251, 

^Non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  present  in  villi.    They  are 

nally  in  several  bundles  from  base  to  apex  immediately  outside  the  central  lacteal. 


Sec.  190.] 


VILLI  AND  LIEBEHKUHN'S  GLANDS. 
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[Each  bundle  is  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  sheath.]  When  they  contract 
they  tend  to  empty  the  lacteal. 
A  few  muscular  fibres  are  placed 
more  superficially  and  run  in  a 
more  transverse  direction.  [The 
longitudinal  bundles  of  non- 
striped  muscle  in  the  villi  are 
connected  together  by  oblique 
strands;  while  the  longitudinal 
bundles  shorten  the  villus,  the 
oblique  fibres  keep  the  lacteal 
open ;  thus  the  parenchyma  of 
the  villus  is  also  compressed 
transversely,  whereby  the  pro- 
ducts of  absorption  are  forced 
into  the  lacteal.  The  muscles 
are  fixed  by  cement  to  the  sub- 
epithelial basal  membrane.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  villi  arc 
direct  prolongations  of  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosae.] 

Nerves  pass  into  the  villi  from 
Meissner's  plexus  lying  in  the 
sub-mucous  coat.  The  nerves  to 
the  villi  are  said  to  have  small 
granular  ganglionic  cells  in  their 
course,  and  they  terminate  partly 
in  the  muscular  fibres  and  partly 
in  the  arteries  of  the  villi. 

On  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine 

one  sees   the  villi,  and  vmi  with  Mood-vessels  injected.   Solitary  follicle. 

under  them  a  network 
of  adenoid  tissue  loaded 
with  leucocytes.  This 
tissue  forms  its  basis, 
and  in  it  are  placed 
vertically  side  by  side, 
like  test-tubes  in  a  stand, 
immense  numbers  of 
simple  tubular  glands — 
the  crypts  or  glands  of 
Lieberkiinn  (fig.  249).] 
[Kultschitzki  finds  that 
the  connective  -  tissue 
framework  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  is  not  true 
;n  Inn  iid  tissue,  but  a 
transition  form  between 
the    latter    and  loose 

fibrous  tissue.]    Lieber-  r^^^sssasamss^ 
kiihn's    glands    open      ,  Fi£-  253, 

above  at  the  bases  of  the       '-Transverse  section  of  duodenum  of  a  rabbit  injected,  x  50. 
villi,  while  their  closed  lower  extremity  reaches  almost  to  the  muscularis  mucosa*. 


Fig.  252  * 

Mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog  ; 
the  lacteals  are  black,  and  the  blood-vessels  lighter. 
a,  artery  ;  b,  lymphatic  ;  c,  plexus  of  capillaries  in  the 
villi ;  cl,  lacteal ;  e,  Lieberkuhn's  glands. 


Muscular 
coat. 
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brunner's  glands  and  solitary  follicles.      [Sec.  190. 


Each  tube  consists  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar 

epithelium,  leaving  a  wide 
lumen,  the  cells  lining  them 
being  continuous  with  those 
that  cover  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Many  of  the  cells 
exhibit  mitotic  figures,  i.e., 
they  are  about  to  divide. 
Some  goblet-cells  are  often 
found  between  the  columnar 
epithelium.  1  mmediately 
below  the  bases  of  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkuhn  is  the 
muscularis  mucosae,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  narrow 
layers  of  non-striped  muscular 
fibres  arranged  circularly  and 
longitudinally.  [It  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  muscularis 
mucosae  of  the  stomach,  and 
extends  throughout  the  whole 
intestine,  not  as  a  continuous 


Fig.-  254. 

Section  of  a  solitary  follicle  of  the  small  intestine  (human) 


a,  lyinph-follicle  covered  with  epithelium  (b) ;  but  the 
villi,  c,  are  denuded  of  epithelium  ;  d,  Lieberkuhn's  fol- 
licle ;  c,  muscularis  mucosae  ;  /,  sub-mucous  tissue. 


compound  tubular  glands 
duodenum  (figs.  214,  238), 


layer,  but  a,s  a  close  network 
of  bundles  of  smooth  muscle. 
It  sends  fibres  upwards  into 
the  villi  (fig.  254  e).] 

[Brunner's    glands  are 
lying  in  and  confined  to  the  sub-mucous  coat  of  the 
Their  ducts  perforate  the  muscularis  mucosas  to  open 

on  the  surface. 
They  seem  to  be 
the  homologues  of 
the  pyloric  glands 
of  the  stomach  (fig. 
214).] 

[Solitary  Fol- 
licles are  small 
round  or  oval  white 
masses  of  adenoid 
tissue  ('5-2  mm.  in 
diameter),  with 
their  deeper  parts 
embedded  in  the 
submucosa,  and 
their  apices  project- 
ing into  the  mucosa 
of  the  intestine. 
They  begin  at  the 
pyloric  end  of  the 
Fig-  255.  stomach,    and  are 

Diagram  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  found  throughout 
intestine  of  a  dog,  showing  the  closed  follicles,  aa,  part  of  a  Peyer  s  the  wj10ie  intestine 
patch  ;  b,  muscularis  mucosae.  —small  and  large. 

They  consist  of  small  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  loaded  with  leucocytes  (fig.  254).  The 
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peyer's  patches. 
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n    mn  1  or  oval  masses  at  first  lie  in  the  mucous  coat,  their  apex  covered  by 

^^pj£^^^^  coat,  so  that  they  ta«  pear« 
Z  narrow  end  of  the  pear  being  directed  towards  and  covered  by  the  epithehu 
of  the  gS  A  the  same  time  Lieberkuhn's  glands  are  pressed  aside  and  no  ii 
Se  ovef  the  follicles.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  germ-centre,  where  the  leuco- 
X  often  -St  mitosis.  Many  of  the  leucocytes  wander  out  between  the 
p t ehal  cells  just  as  in  the  tonsil.  They  are  well  supplied  wxth  W^reoeb 
(  197),  although  no  lymphatic  vessels  enter  them.  They  are  surrounded  ,y 
lymphatics,  and,  in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  hang  into  a  lymph-stream.  The 


Fig.  256. 

Scheme  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  small  intestine.    Arteries  red,  veins  blue. 

eoats  are  shown  schematically,    s,  villi. 


The  Various 


distribution  of  solitary  follicles  is  fairly  uniform  in  the  small  intestine;  their 
number  generally  increases  from  the  stomach  to  the  large  intestine  ;  although  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  different  individuals,  there  seems  to  be  the  same 
number  of  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  in  the  infant  as  in  the  adult. 


[Peyer's  patches,  or  agminated  glands,  .  (insist  of 


groups 


(10-80 


or  more 
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BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 
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of  lymph-follicles,  lying  side  by  side  like  the  foregoing  (figs.  249,  255).  The 
masses  are  often  more  or  less  fused  together,  their  bases  lie  in  the  sub-mucosa,  while 
their  summits  project  into  the  mucosa,  where  they  are  covered  merely  by  the 
columnar  epithelium  of  the  intestine.  The  lymph-corpuscles  often  pass  between 
the  epithelial  cells.  The,  patches  so  formed  have  their  long  axis  in  the  axis  of  the 
intestine,  and  they  are  always  placed  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 
Like  the  solitary  glands,  they  are  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  while,  around 
them  is  a  dense  plexus  of  lymphatics  or  lacteals.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.    These  glands  are  specially  affected  in  typhoid  fever.] 

[Blood-vessels  of  the  small  intestine  (fig.  256). — Branches  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries  from  between  the  two  layers  of  the  peritoneum  reach  the  intestine,  and 
ramify  under  the  serous  coat.  At  intervals  they  penetrate  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  muscular  coats,  giving  off  branches  of  supply  to  these  as  they  pass.  Fairly 
large  branches  enter  the  sub-mucous  coat  and  ramify  in  it,  and  from  these  fine 
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Fig.  257. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  large  intestine. 


branches  arise,  which  run  vertically,  and  form  a  rich  plexus  around  Lieberkuhns 
glands,  while  another  branch  ascends  in  each  villus  as  already  described.  Ihe 
blood  is  returned  by  corresponding  veins.  Mall  has  shown  that  small  capillary 
venous  plexuses  exist  in  the  sub-mucous  coat.  The  mucous  coat  is  far  more 
vascular  than  the  muscular.]  .  , 

TNerves  of  the  intestine.— The  nerves  of  the  small  intestine  come  from  the 
superior  mesenteric  plexus,  and  pass  along  the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  The  large  intestine  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
and  hypogastric  plexuses.  The/for  the  most  part,  non-medullated  ner^fihres 
pa  s  from  the  vessels  to  the  intestine,  where  they  form  a  plexus  under  the  pen- 
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,  i  ™t  of  tho  mit  and  from  this  branches  penetrate  the  muscular  coat  to  form 
toneal  coat  ot  the  gut  anu  nuux  u,,J,lfriirmf  tho  whole  intestinal  tract, 

Auerbach's  plexus.    This  plexus  exists  throughout  the  wnoie uii  , 

the  muscular  ^eUsner  which  is  much  finer,  the  meshes  being  wider, 

tZ^CT^  «lionic  cell,  Ba;rtfeT2 
fibres  and  arteries  of  the  mucosa,  including  those  of  the  villi.     It  also 

br  rsSure^ "S^Sj^t^t^  has  four  coats,  like  those  of  the  small 
Jes  Sf^if  ^«2at  has  the  same  structure  as  that  of  the  small  intestine 
The  muscukr  coat  has  external  Imgitudmal  fibres  occurring  all  round  the  gut  but 
they  form  three  flat  ribbon-like  longitudinal  bands  in  the  cacum  and  colon 
S?  257)  Inside  this  coat  are  the  circular  fibres.  The  sub-mucosa  is  practically 
he"  same  as  that  of  the  small  intestine.  The  mucosa  is  distinguished  by  negative 
characters.  It  has  no  villi  and  no  Peyer's  patches,  ™.«*^*?»^ 
structurally  the  small  intestine,  consisting  of  a  basis  of  adenoid  tissue  with  the  simple 
tubular  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  (fig.  239).  These  glands  are  very  numerous  and 
somewhat  longer  than  those  of  the  small  intestine,  and  they  always  contain  far  more 
goblet-cells-about  ten  times  as  many.  The  cells  lining  them  are  devoid  of  a  clear 
disc  Solitary  glands  occur  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine. 
At  the  bases  of  Lieberkuhn's  glands  is  the  muscularis  mucosae.  The  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  have  a  similar  arrangement  to  those  m  the  stomach.  J 

[Blood-Vessels.— On  looking  down  on  anopaque  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  one  sees  a  dense  meshwork  of  polygonal  areas  of  unequal  size,  with 
depressions  here  and  there.  The  orifices  are  the  orifices  of  the  gastric  glands,  each 
surrounded  by  a  capillary.  A  somewhat  similar  appearance  is  seen  m  an  opaque 
injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  but  in  the  latter  the  mesh- 
work is  uniform,  all  the  orifices  (of  Lieberkuhn's  glands)  being  of  the  same  size.] 

191.  ABSORPTION  OF  THE  DIGESTED  FOOD. — The  physical  forces  con- 
cerned are : — endosmosis,  diffusion,  and  filtration. 

All  the  constituents  of  the  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  fats,  which  in  part  are  changed 
into  a  line  emulsion,  are  brought  into  a  state  of  solution  by  the  digestive  processes.  These 
substances  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  tract,  either  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  into  the  beginning  of  the  lymphatics.  In  this  passage  of  the  fluids  two 
physical  processes  come  into  play — endosmosis  and  diffusion  as  well  as  filtration. 

I.  Endosmosis  and  diffusion  occur  between  two  fluids  which  are  capable  of  forming  an  inti- 
mate mixture  with  each  other,  e.g.,  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  but  never  between  two  fluids 
which  do  not  form  a  perfect  mixture,  such  as  oil  and  water.  If  two  fluids  capable  of  mixing 
with  each  other,  but  of  different  compositions,  be  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  septum 
with  physical  pores  (which  occur  even  in  a  homogenous  membrane),  an  exchange  of  the  constitu- 
ents in  the  fluids  occurs  until  both  fluids  have  the  same  composition.  This  exchange  of  fluids 
is  termed  endosmosis  or  diosmosis. 

Diffusion.— If  the  two  niiscible  fluids  are  placed  in  a  vessel,  the  one  fluid  over  the  other,  but 
without  being  separated  by  a  porous  septum,  an  exchange  of  the  particles  of  the  fluids  also  occurs, 
until  the  whole  mixture  is  of  uniform  composition.    This  process  is  called  liquid  diffusion. 

Conditions  influencing  Diffusion.— Graham's  investigations  showed  that  the'  rapidity  of 
diffusion  is  influenced  by— (1)  The  nature  of  the  fluids  themselves  ;  acids  diffuse  most  rapidly  ; 
the  alkaline  salts  more  slowly  ;  and  most  slowly,  fluid  albumin,  gelatin,  gum,  dextrin.  These 
last  do  not  crystallise,  and  perhaps  do  not  form  true  solutions.  (2)  The  more  concentrated  the 
solutions,  the  greater  the  diffusion.  (3)  Heat  accelerates,  while  cold  retards,  the  process.  (4) 
If  a  solution  of  a  body  which  diffuses  with  difficulty  be  mixed  with  an  easily  diffusible  one,  the 
former  diffuses  with  still  greater  difficulty.  (5)  Dilute  solutions  of  several  substances  diffuse 
into  each  other  without  any  difficulty,  but  if  concentrated  solutions  are  employed,  the  process 
is  retarded.  (6)  Double  salts,  one  constituent  of  which  diffuses  more  readily  than  the  other, 
may  be  chemically  separated  by  diffusion. 

Endosmometer.— The  exchange  of  the  fluid-particles  takes  place  independently  of  the 
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and  this  independently  o 
tlie  concentrated  salt  solution  pass  into  the 


and 
composition 
the  eylin 
remaining  so 


the  hydrostatic  pressure.    Particles  of 
cylinder  and  mix  with  the  water,  F.    These  our 
1  the  fluids  without  and  within  J  are  of  imifom 
ler  (e.g.,  at  y),  while  it  is  lowered  in 
e  fluid  within  the  tube  being  so  high  and 
pores  m  the  membrane  are  too  line  to  allow  the 


-o-  -e   <^uu unite  mi m  me  muds  w 

ion,  whereby  the  fluid  in  R  always  stands  hvh 
dev.    I  he  circumstance  of  the  level  of  the  fluid 


.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hydrostatic  pressure  to  act  through  them 

weight  of  a  soluble  substance  (in  the  flask)  can  be  exchanged  by  endos- 
mosis  for  a  definite  weight  of  water.  The  term  ' '  endosmotic  equivalent " 
indicates  the  weight  of  distilled  water  that  passes  into  the  flask  of  the 
endosmonieter  in  exchange  for  a  known  weight  of  the  soluble  substance 
{Jolly),  iorl  grm.  alcohol  4 -2  grms.  water  were  exchanged;  while  for 
1  grm.  Nad  4  -8  grms.  water  passed  into  the  endosmonieter.  Tl 
lollowing  numbers  give  the  endosmotic  equivalent  of 

Acid  potassium  sulphate,  =  2 -3 

Common  Salt,        .       .  =  4-3 

Sugar,    .       .       .       .  =  7-1 

Sodium  sulphate,  .       .  =11-6 


le 


m 


Magnesium  sulphate,   >=  117 
Potassium  sulphate,  .  =12-0 
Sulphuric  acid,        .   =  0-39 
Potassium  hydrate,  .  =215-0 
The  amount  of  the  substance  which  passes  through  the  membrane  into 
the  water  of  the  cylinder  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.    If  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  therefore,  be  repeatedly  renewed, 
the  endosniosis  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  the  process  of  equilibration 
is  accelerated.    The  larger  the  pores  of  the  membrane,  and  the  smaller  the 
molecules  of  the  substance  in  solution,  the  more  rapid  is  the  endosniosis. 
Hence,  the  rapidity  of  endosniosis  of  different  substances  varies,  e.g.,  the 
rapidity  of  sugar,  sodium  sulphate,  common  salt,  and  urea  is  in  the  ratio 
of  1  :  1-1  :  5  :  9"5. 

The  endosmotic  equivalent  is  not  constant  for  each  substance.  It  is 
influenced  by— (1)  The  temperature,  which,  as  it  increases,  generally 
increases  the  endosmotic  equivalent.  (2)  It  also  varies  with  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  osmotic  solutions,  being  greater  for  dilute  solutions 
of  the  substances. 

If  a  substance  other  than  water  be  placed  in  the  cylinder,  aii  endosmotic 
current  occurs  011  both  sides  until  complete  equality  is  obtained.  In  this 
case,  the  currents  in  opposite  directions  disturb  each  other.  If  two  sub- 
stances be  dissolved  in  the  water  iu  the  flask  at  the  same  time,  they  diffuse 
into  water  without  affecting  each  other.  (3)  It  also  varies  with  membranes 
of  varying  porosity.  Common  salt,  which  gives  an  endosmotic  equivalent 
with  a  pig's  bladder  =  4  -3  gives  6-4  when  an  ox  bladder  is  used  ;  2-9  with 
a  swimming  bladder;  and  20 -2  with  a  collodion  membrane. 

Colloids. — There  are  many  fluid-substances  which,  011  account  of  the  great  size  of  their  mole- 
cules, do  not  pass,  or  pass  only  with  difficulty,  through  the  pores  of  a  membrane  impregnated 
with  gelatinous  bodies,  which  diffuse  slowly.  These  substances  are  not  actually  in  a  true  state  of 
solution,  but  exist  in  a  very  dilute  condition  of  imbibition.  Such  substances  are  the  fluid  pro- 
teids,  starches,  dextrin,  gum,  and  gelatin.  These  diffuse  when  110  septum  is  present,  but  diff  use 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  through  a  porous  septum.  Graham  called  these  substances  colloids, 
because,  when  concentrated,  they  present  a  glue-like  or  gelatinous  appearance;  further  they  do 
not  crystallise,  while  those  substances  which  diffuse  readily  are  crystalline,  and  are  called  crystal- 
loids. Ciystallisable  substances  may  be  separated  from  non-crystallisable  by  this  process,  which 
Graham  called  dialysis.    Mineral  salts  favour  the  passage  of  colloids  through  membranes. 

That  endosmosis  and  diffusion  take  place  in  the  intestinal  tract,  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-capillaries, 
cannot  be  denied.  On  the  one  side  of  the  membrane,  within  the  intestine,  are 
relatively  concentrated  solutions  of  highly  diffusible  salts,  peptones,  sugar,  and 
soaps,  and  Avithin  the  blood-vessels  are  the  colloids,  which  arc  scarcely  diffusible, 
e.g.,  the  proteids  of  blood  and  lymph. 


Fig. 
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lit  e e  concentXd  than  before  filtration.    Other  substances  filter  without  undergoing 

Many  membranes  behave  differently,  according  to  which  surface 


craQtiip  nnd  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  ,  ,  .  , 

°  [By  nring  numerous  layers  of  filter-paper,  many  colloids  and  crystalloids  are  retained  in  the 
fil!5  e.g.,  hemoglobin,  albumin,  and  many  colouring  matters,  especially  amlme  colours,  the 
last  beiiie  arrested  by  glass-wool  (Krysiuski).]  , 

[FUtration  of  Albumin.-Runeberg  finds  that  the  amount  of  albumin  in  pathological  transu- 
dations varies  with  (1)  the  capillary  area,  being  leastin  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tosue 
(2)  The  presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory  processes  m  the  vascular  wall,  iion-inHammatoiy 
pleuritic  effusion  containing  '2  per  cent.,  and  inflammatory  6  per  cent.,  of  albumin.  {6)  Hie 
condition  and  amount  of  albumin  in  the  blood.  The  amount  of  albumin  in  the  transudate  never 
reaches,  although  it  sometimes  approaches,  that  in  blood.  In  ascites  m  general  dropsy  the 
amount  is  -03  to  "04  per  cent.  (4)  The  duration  of  the  transudation.  (5)  Perhaps  the  blood- 
pressure  and  the  condition  of  the  circulation.  ] 

Filtration  of  the  soluble  substance  may  take  place  from  the  canal  of  the 
digestive  tract  when  :— (1)  The  intestine  contracts  and  thus  exerts  pressure  upon  its 
contents.  This  is  possible  when  the  tube  is  narrowed  at  two  points,  and  the 
musculature  between  these  two  points  contracts  upon  the  fluid-contents.  (2) 
Filtration,  under  negative  pressure,  may  be  caused  by  the  villi  (Briccke).  When 
the  villi  contract  energetically,  they  empty  their  contents  towards  the  blood-  and 
lymph-vessels.  The  lacteal  remains  empty,  as  the  chyle  is  prevented  from  passing 
backwards  into  the  origin  of  the  lacteal  within  the  villi,  owing  to  the  presence^  of 
numerous  valves  in  the  lymphatics.  When  the  villi  relax,  they  are  refilled  with 
fluids  from  the  intestine. 

192.  ABSOKPTION  BY  THE  INTESTINAL  WALL.— I.  True  solutions 
undoubtedly  pass  by  endosmosis  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the 
intestinal  walls,  but  numerous  facts  indicate  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  process  of  absorption.  The  forces  concerned  have  not  as  yet 
been  proved  to  be  purely  physical  and  chemical  in  their  nature. 

(1)  Inorganic  Substances. — Water  and  the  soluble  salts  necessary  for  nutrition 
are  easily  absorbed,  the  latter  especially  by  the  blood-  and  lymph- vessels.  When 
saline  solutions  pass  by  endosmosis  into  the  vessels,  water  must  pass  from  the  intes- 
tinal vessels  into  the  intestine.  The  amount  of  water,  however,  is  small,  owing  to 
the  small  endosmotic  equivalent  of  the  salts  to  be  absorbed.  More  salts  are  absorbed 
from  concentrated  than  from  dilute  solutions.  If  large  quantities  of  salt,  with  a 
high  endosmotic  equivalent,  e.g.,  magnesium  or  sodium  sulphate,  are  introduced 
into  the  intestine,  these  salts  retain  the  water  necessary  for  their  solution,  and  may 
thus  cause  diarrhoea.  Conversely,  when  these  substances  are  injected  into  the 
blood,  a  large  quantity  of  water  passes  from  the  intestine  into  the  blood,  so  that 
constipation  occurs,  owing  to  dryness  of  the  intestinal  contents  (Aubert). 

[M.  Hay  concludes  from  his  experiments  (§  161)  that  salts,  when  placed  in  the  intestines, 
do  not  abstract  water  from  the  blood,  or  are  themselves  absorbed,  in  virtue  of  an  endosmotic 
relation  being  established  between  the  blood  and  the  saline  solution  in  the  intestines.  Absorp- 
tion is  probably  due  to  the  filtration  and  diffusion,  or  processes  of  imbibition  other  than  endos- 
mosis, as  yet  little  understood.  The  result  obtained  by  Aubert,  which  is  not  constant,  is  mostly 
caused  by  the  great  diuresis  which  the  injected  salt  excites.]  The  absorption  of  fluids  takes 
place  best  at  a  medium  pressure  of  80  to  140  cm.  of  water  within  the  intestine  ;  higher  pressure 
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compresses  the  blood-vessels  and  diminishes  Hip  nl1Um.nf;«„     -n    •      >•  . 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  absorption  ^more  rapid ^S^^-i^^r^  f° 
NaCl  is  absorbed  better  than  water,  and  soda  solution  tl    ,  L  i  1     Cent'  Solutlon  of 

physical  forces  are  not  the  only  factors  concerned  11  S°lutl°n'  S°emS  t0  show  that 

Numerous  inorganic  substances,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  bodv  are  abwlwl  W  J 

Xtsr   dih,te  sulphuric  zx^x^z 

iJS??  tlle  rt6r  paSSe!  Ch}QH  int0  the  Wood-capillaries,  and  only  a  small  amount 
by  the  lac  tools,  appears  to  be  clue  to  the  superficial  position  of  these  aXries 
immediately  under  the  epithelium  of  the  villus  (fig.  259,  c).    If  wateThe  n  e  , 


Fig.  259. 

Transverse  section  of  an  intestinal  villus  (dog).    I,  lacteal  ;  c,  capillaries  ;  m,  muscular  fibres. 

into  a  loop  of  intestine  in  the  dog,  and  a  fistula  made  on  the  thoracic  duct  so  as  to- 
collect  the  chyle,  the  chyle-stream  is  but  slightly  increased  during  the  absorption 
of  the  water  from  the  intestine,  so  that  perhaps  a  large  part  of  the  fluid  of  the 
chyle  is  derived  from  the  lymph  formed  by  the  capillaries  of  the  villi.  The  water 
appears  to  pass  between  the  cells,  as  well  as  through,  the  cell  protoplasm. 

Physical  forces,  e.g.,  diffusion,  do  not  seem  to  yield  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  absorption  of  water  from  the  intestine.  If  a  solution  of  grape-sugar  and  sodic 
sulphate  be  injected  into  a  loop  of  intestine,  the  whole  of  the  former  is  absorbed, 
but  there  always  remains  a  considerable  amount  of  the  latter  in  the  gut,  although 
sodic  sulphate  has  a  higher  rate  of  diffusion  than  grape-sugar.  Indeed,  for  many 
soluble  substances  {e.g.,  pigments)  the  epithelium  is  quite  impervious. 

As  a  general  rule,  soluble  substances  pass  in  the  same  way  as  the  water,  i.e.,  into 
the  blood-vessels.] 

(2)  The  soluble  carbohydrates,  such  as  the  sugars,  of  which  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives are  maltose  and  dextrose,  with  a  relatively  high  endosmotic  equivalent. 
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Tnno  mmx  is  changed  by  a  special  ferment  into  invert-sugar  (§  183,  5).  Absorption 
appears  to  take  place  somewhat  slowly,  as  only  very  small  quantities  of  grape-sugar 
S  Lund  in  the  chyle  vessels,  or  the  portal  vein,  at  any  time  According  to 
M  ,  the  sugar  passes  from  the  intestine  into  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein  ; 
dextrin  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the  portal  vein.  [This  latter  statement  is  highly 
doubtful  1  When  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
the  amount  of  sugar  is  increased.  [There  is  no  proof  that  the  carbohydrates  are 
absorbed  in  any  other  form  than  sugar.]  The  amount  of  sugar  absorbed  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  its  solution  in  the  intestine  ;  hence  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  is  increased  after  a  diet  containing  much  of  this  substance,  so  that  it 
may  appear  in  the  urine  ;  in  which  case  the  blood  must  contain  at  least  0-6  per 
cent  of  sugar.  A  smaU  amount  of  cane-sugar  has  also  been  found  m  the  blood 
(CI  Bernard).  If  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  be  present  in  the  intestine  a  part 
passes  into  the  lymphatics  or  lacteal  ( Ginsberg).  The  sugar  is  used  up  in  the  bodily 
metabolism  j  some  of  it  is  perhaps  oxidised  in  the  muscles  (§  176). 

[Injection  of  sugar  into  blood.— Lactose  when  injected  into  a  vein  is  excreted  unchanged  in 
the  urine,  but  galactose  is  almost  completely  assimilated,  only  a  trace  appearing  in  the  urine. 
Lactose,  therefore,  requires  to  be  changed  in  the  intestinal  canal  before  it  can  be  assimilated 
(Dastre).    Cane-sugar  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  a  foreign  body.    Grape-sugar  (p.  324).] 

(3)  The  peptones  have  a  small  endosmotic  equivalent,  a  2  to  9  per  cent,  solu- 
tion =  7  to  10  [while  albumin  has  100].  Owing  to  their  great  diffusibility  they 
are  readily  absorbed,  and  they  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  proteids  which 
are  absorbed.  The  amount  absorbed  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  their 
solution  in  the  intestine.  [According  to  P16sz  and  Gyorgyai,  Drosdoff  and 
Schmidt-Mulheim,  peptones  occur  only  in  traces  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein. 
Neumeister,  however,  using  the  best  methods,  finds  that  although  peptones  are 
abundant  in  the  intestine,  not  a  trace  of  peptone  or  of  the  albumoses'  is  found 
either  in  the  blood  or  lymph.  This  coincides  with  Hofmeister's  researches.  As 
no  peptones  or  albumoses  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  and  as  they  can  compen- 
sate for  the  total  metabolism  of  the  proteids  within  the  body,  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  rapidly  converted  into  true  albuminous  bodies,  somewhere  between  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine  and  the  blood-stream,  i.e.,  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  itself.] 
Hofmeister  supposes  that  the  leucocytes  absorb  the  peptones  and  act  as  their 
carriers,  much  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  oxygen  carriers.  They  carry  the  peptones 
into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  which  are  very 
rich  in  peptone  at  the  fourth  hour  of  digestion.  [The  number  of  leucocytes  is 
greatly  increased  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  the  stomach  and  upper 
part  of  the  duodenum,  during  digestion,  and  diminished  during  fasting  in  dogs 
and  cats.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lymph-follicles,  the  cells  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  pre-existing  cells.  [Thus  the  mucous  membrane 
possesses  the  property  of  changing  peptone  into  albumin  (Salvioli).  Heidenhain 
regards  the  epithelium  of  the  villi  as  the  seat  of  these  changes.  He  supposes  that 
the  epithelium  covering  the  villi  reconvert  the  peptone  into  albumin,  and  give  it 
up  to  the  blood-capillaries  lying  immediately  below  the  epithelial  cells.  At  all 
events,  some  structures  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  capable  of  effecting  the  recon- 
version of  peptones  into  albumin.]  When  animals  are  fed  on  peptones  (with  the 
necessary  fat  or  sugar),  these  serve  to  maintain  the  body-weight. 

[It  was  formerly  stated  that  the  liver  possessed  the  power  of  converting  peptones  into 
albumin.  Neumeister  completely  disproved  this  view  by  perfusing  blood  containing  peptones 
through  an  excised  but  still  living  liver,  and  finding  that  no  such  change  was  effected.  Also  by 
injecting  peptones  and  albumoses  into  a  mesenteric  vein,  almost  all  the  peptone  was  excreted  by 
the  urine,  only  a  minute  quantity  being  found  in  the  small  intestine.] 

[If  a  loop  of  mesentery  be  excised,  and  blood  perfused  through  its  arteries,  i.e.,  an  artificial 
circulation  kept  up  the  loop  will  live  for  some  time.  If  peptone  be  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  loop,  it  will  gradually  disappear  from  the  intestine,  nor  can  it  be  recovered  from  the  blood. 
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It  is  absorbed  but  apparently  not  as  peptone.  It  is  not  changed  by  the  blood,  for  peptone 
added  to  blood  before  it  is  perfused  canoe  recovered  from  the  blood  liter  its  peruW  PThk 
expenment  also  points  to  the  peptone  being  changed  in  its  passage  through  the  wall  of 
the  intestine  (Ludwuj  and  Salvioli).]  re  &  01 

[Injection  of  Peptone  into  Blood. -When  peptone  is  slowly  injected  into  the  blood  of  an 
animal  within  a  short  time  hereafter  no  trace  of  the  peptone  is  to  be  found  in  the 
blood  liver,  spleen,  or  small  intestine,  and  only  traces  in  the  kidney.  It  is  rapidly 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  so  that  the  urine  is  like  a  solution  of  peptone.  If  a  lame  quantitv 
be  rapidly  injected  the  rabbit  dies,  and  much  peptone  is  found  in  the  small  intestine  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  kidneys  could  not  excrete  it  quick  enough,  with  the  result  that  it  passed 
into  the  intestine.  1  eptones,  or  rather  albumoses,  so  injected  prevent  the  blood  of  the  do« 
(not  of  the  rabbit,  cat,  or  pig)  from  coagulating  (p.  36).  In  large  quantity  they  arc  fatal? 
Bive  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  in  0-6  percent.  NaCl  solution  is  fatal  to  a  dog  weighing  about 

Ta  (  '  lbs.).  I  he  peptones  used  in  these  experiments  were  really  a  mixture  of  peptones 
and  albumoses.  Neumeister  finds  that  in  the  dog,  when  albumoses  are  injected  into  the  blood 
they  reappear  in  the  urine,  but  somewhere  in  the  body  they  undergo  hydration  in  the  sense  in 
winch  peptic  digestion  causes  hydration.  The  two  primary  albumoses  reappear  almost  com- 
pletely as  deutero-albumose,  aud  deutero-albumose,  when  introduced,  reappears  as  peptone 
Peptone,  however,  reappears  unchanged.  In  rabbits,  albumose  reappears  unchanged  in  the 
urine.] 

(4)  Unchanged  true  proteids  filter  with  great  difficulty,  and  much  albumin 
remains  upon  the  filter.  On  account  of  their  high  endosmotic  equivalent  they  pass 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  only  hi  traces,  through  membranes.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  conclusively  proved  that  unchanged  proteids  can  be  absorbed  (Briicke), 
e.g.,  casein,  soluble  myosin,  alkali-albuminate,  albumin  mixed  with  common  salt, 
gelatin  ( Voit,  Bauer,  Eichhorst).  They  are  absorbed  even  from  the  large  intestine 
(Czemy  and  Latschenberger),  although  the  human  large  intestine  cannot  absorb 
more  than  6  gnus,  daily.  But  the  amount  of  unchanged  proteids  absorbed  is 
always  very  much  less  than  the  amount  of  peptone. 

Other  proteids. — Egg  albumin  without  common  salt,  syntonin,  serum-albumin,  and  fibrin  are 
not  absorbed  from  the  intestine  (Eichhorst).  Landois  observed,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  took  the  whites  of  14  to  20  eggs  along  with  NaCl,  that  albumin  was  given  off  by  the  urine 
for  4  to  10  hours  thereafter.  The  amount  of  albumin  given  off  rose  until  the  third  day,  and 
ceased  on  the  fifth  day.  The  more  albumin  taken,  the  sooner  the  albuminuria  appeared,  and  the 
longer  it  lasted.  The  unchanged  egg-albumin  reappeared  in  the  urine.  If  unboiled  egg-albumin 
be  injected  into  the  blood,  part  of  it  reappears  in  the  urine,  [so  that  it  is  not  assimilated  by  the 
tissues.  Before  this  can  occur  it  must  be  altered  in  the  digestive  tract.  If  it  be  changed  into 
syntonin  or  into  alkali  albumin,  however,  and  then  injected  into  a  vein  (dog),  not  a  trace  of  these 
appears  in  the  urine,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  assimilated  in  the  blood-stream.  Casein  simi- 
larly injected  causes  albuminuria,  so  that  the  changes  casein  undergoes  during  digestion  prevents 
it  from  being  excreted  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  (Neumeister)  (§  41,  2),  (Stokvis,  Lehmann).] 

(5)  The  soluble  fat-soaps  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  fats  of  the  food  which 
are  absorbed ;  the  greater  part  of  the  neutral  fats  being  absorbed  in  the  form  of 
very  fine  particles — as  an  emulsion  (§192,  II.).  The  absorbed  soaps  have  been  found 
in  the  chyle,  and  as  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains  more  soaps  during  diges- 
tion than  during  hunger,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  soaps  pass  into  the  intestinal 
blood-capillaries.    Still  only  a  very  small  amount  passes  into  the  blood  (J.  Munk). 

The  investigations  of  Lenz,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt  render  it  probable  that  the  organism  can 
absorb  only  a  limited  amount  of  fat  within  a  given  period  ;  the  amount,  perhaps,  bears  a  relation 
to  the  amount  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  maximum  per  kilo,  (cat)  was  0*6  grm.  of  fat 
per  hour. 

[Injection  of  soaps  into  the  blood. — If  a  certain  amount  of  pure  oleate  of  soda  (soap)  per 
kilo<n-am  weight  be  injected  into  a  vein  in  a  dog  or  rabbit,  the  blood-pressure  falls  and  death  may 
take°place.  If,  however,  the  soap  solution  be  injected  into  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein  it 
requires  much  more  soap,  so  that  the  liver  appears  to  retain  a  large  part  of  it,  or  change  it 
chemically.  If  volatile  fatty  acids  (butyrate  of  soda)  be  injected  instead,  about  ten  times  the 
amount  can  be  injected.  Injection  of  soaps  into  the  blood  retards  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
In  some  respects,  therefore,  soap-injection  is  like  peptone-injection,  but  the  poisonous  action  ot 
the  peptone  is  not  diminished  by  the  liver  as  is  the  case  with  the  soaps.] 

The  greatest  amount  of  the  fats  in  the  intestine  are  conveyed  to  the  chyle  as 
neutraf  fats.    It  would  appear  that  the  soaps  reunite  with  glycerin  in  the  paren- 
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the  living  fresh  intestinal  mucous 
(§  32,  II.)  or.  chyle  (§198). 

Absorption  of  other  Substances.- Of  soluble  substances  which  are  introduced  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  some  are  absorbed  and  others  are  not.  The  following  are  absorbed  :— alcohol  part 
of  which  appears  in  the  urine  (not  in  the  expired  air),  viz.,  that  part  which  is  not  changed  into 
CO.,  and  H.,0,  within  the  body  ;  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  and  lactic  acids  ;  glycerin,  inulm  ;  gum 
ami  vegetable  mucin,  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 

Sjnongsb  colouring  matters,  alizarin  (from  madder),  alkanat,  indigo-sulpliiuic  acid,  and  its 
soda-saltare  absorbed  ;  hfematin  is  partly  absorbed,  while  chlorophyll  is  not.  Metallic  salts 
seem  to  be  kept  in  solution  by  proteids,  are  perhaps  absorbed  along  with  them,  and  are  partly 
carried  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  (ferric  sulphate  has  been  found  m  chyle). 
Numerous  poisons  are  very  rapidly  absorbed,  e.g.,  hydrocyanic  acid  after  a  few  seconds  ;  potas- 
sium cyanide  has  been  found  in  the  chyle.  [If  salts  (KI,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium)  be 
injected  into  a  ligatured  loop  of  intestine  (dog,  cat,  rabbit),  these  substances  are  absorbed  both 
by  the  blood-  and  lymph- vessels,  and  in  both  nearly  simultaneously.] 

Even  for  the  absorption  of  completely  fluid  substances,  endosmosis  and  filtration  seem  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient.  An  active  participation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  seems  here  also — in 
part  at  least— to  be  necessary,  else  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  very  slight  disturbances  in  the 
activity  of  these  cells,  e.g.,  from  intestinal  catarrh,  cause  sudden  variations  of  absorption,  and 
even  the  passage  of  fluids  into  the  intestine. 

If  absorption  were  due  to  effusion  alone,  when  alcohol  is  injected  into  the  intestine,  water 
ought  to  pass  into  the  intestine,  but  this  does  not  occur.  Brieger  found  that  the  injection  of  a 
0*5  to  1  per  cent,  solution  of  salts  into  a  ligatured  loop  of  intestine  did  not  cause  water  to  pass 
into  the  intestine  ;  but  it  appeared  when  a  20  per  cent,  solution  was  injected. 

II.  Absorption  of  the  Smallest  Particles. — The  largest  amount  of  the  neutral 
fats  and  also  the  fatty  acids  are  simultaneously  absorbed  in  the  form  of  a  milk- 
like emulsion,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  consist- 
ing of  excessively  small  granules  of  uniform  size  (§  170,  III. ;  §  181).  The  fats 
themselves  are  not  chemically  changed,  but  remain  as  unclecomposed  neutral  fats. 
The  particles  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  a  delicate  albuminous  envelope,  or 
haptogen  membrane,  partly  derived  from  the  pancreatic  juice  [probably  from  its 
alkali-albuminate.]  The  process  of  the  absorption  of  fat  by  the  villi  is  one  of  the 
most  obscure  in  physiology.  The  villi  of  the  small  intestine  are  the  chief  organs 
concerned  in  the  absorption  of  the  fatty  emulsion,  but  the  epithelium  of  the 
stomach  and  that  of  the  large  intestine  also  take  a  part.  The  fatty  granules  are 
recognised  in  the  villi— (1)  Within  the  delicate  canals?  (§  190),  in  the  clear  band 
of  the  epithelium  (Kolliker).  [It  is  highly  doubtful  if  the  vertical  lines  seen  in  the 
clear  disc  of  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  are  due  to  pores.]  (2)  The  protoplasm 
of  the  epithelial  cells  is  loaded  with  fatty  granules  of  various  sizes  during  the  time 
of  absorption,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  remain  free,  although,  from  the 
amount  of  fat  within  the  cells,  'it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them  (fig.  260). 
(3)  The  granides  pass  into  the  spaces  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  villi ;  these  spaces 
communicate  freely  Avith  each  other.  (4)  The  origin  of  the  central  lymphatic 
or  lacteal  in  the  axis  of  the  villus  is  found  to  be  filled  with  fatty  granules. 

The  amount  of  fat  in  the  chyle  of  a  dog,  after  a  fatty  meal,  is  8  to  10  per  cent., 
while  the  fat  disappears  from  the  blood  Avithin  thirty  hours. 

[Absorption  of  fat.— 1.  Within  the  epithelial  cells.— As  to  the  absorption  of 
fats,  the  balance  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  passes  through  the  body  of  the 
epithelial  ceUs,  but  Avhat  forces  are  concerned  in  this  process  is  not  certain.  The 
bile  at  least  seems  to  aid  the  process  within  the  epithelial  cells ;  the  fat  appears  in 
droplets  of  variable  size  (fig.  260).  The  fat  enters  in  small  droplets,  which  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  run  together  to  form  larger  ones.  The  fatty  contents 
seem  to  be  driven  out  of  the  body  of  the  ceUs  by  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasm 
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2.  In  the  spaces  of  the  stroma  of  the  villi.— The  fatty  granules  then  pass  into 
the  pericellular  spac  es  of  the  stroma  of  the  villi.    The  fatty  particles  are  carried 
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Fig.  260. 

Vertical  section  of  the  epithelium  of  a  villus,  showing 
the  absorption  of  fat ;  the  fatty  particles  are  blackened 
by  osmic  acid. 


through  these  spaces  towards 
the  lacteal  by  thelymph-streani, 
which  flows  from  the  super- 
ficially placed  capillaries  to- 
wards the  central  lacteal. 
This  current  carries  the  sus- 
pended fatty  particles  floating 
in  an  alkaline  stream. 

3.  In  the  lacteal. — The  so- 
called  "  molecular  basis  "  of  the 
chyle  is  first  seen  and  appears 
to  be  formed  as  the  suspended 
fatty  granules  pass  into  the 
lacteal.  No  such  fine  fatty 
emulsion  as  occurs  in  the 
lacteals  is  found  in  the  small 
intestine,  nor  even  in  the  villus 
itself. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for 
believing  that  fat  passes  directly 
into  the  blood-vessels.] 

[Some  recent  observers,  e.g. 


Krehl,  doubt  whether  fat  is  absorbed  in  a  particulate  form  from  the  intestine,  and 
they  regard  it  as  most  probable  that  the  fat  is  absorbed  by  the  epithelium 
in  a  soluble  form.] 

[C.  Bernard  noticed  in  rabbits,  in  whom  the  chief  pancreatic  duct  opens 
separate  from  the  bile-duct,  and  low  clown  in  the  intestine,  that  the  lacteals  first 

became  white  below  the  entrance  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  (fig.  261).  This  observation  led  him  to  attach 
great  importance  to  the  emulsionising  properties  of 
the  pancreatic  juice.] 

Fate  of  the  Fats. — The  excessively  fine  fatty 
particles  are  used  up  by  the  tissues,  but  all  tissues 
do  not  do  so  equally.  They  are  taken  up  in  large 
amount  by  the  liver,  and  least  of  all  by  muscle. 
The  tissues  are  said  to  split  up  the  fats  into  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids,  and  these  are  ultimately  oxidised 
to  yield  heat  chiefly. 

With  regard  to  the  forces  concerned  in  the 
absorption  of  fats,  v.  Wistinghausen  stated  that 
when  a  porous  membrane  is  moistened  with  bile, 
the  passage  of  fatty  particles  through  it  is  thereby 
facilitated  (p.  334),  but  this  fact  alone  does  not 
explain  the  copious  and  rapid  absorption  of  fats. 
It  is  possible  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial 
cells  is  actively  concerned  in  the  process,  and  that 
it  takes  the  particles  into  its  interior.  Perhaps  a 
fine  protoplasmic  process  is  thrown  out  by  these 
cells,  just  as  pseudopodia  are  thrown  out  and 
retracted  by  lower  organisms.  [This,  however,  has 
not  been  corroborated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  observers.]  Perhaps  the  proto- 
plasm of,  the  epithelial  cells,  in  virtue  of  its  contractility,  forces  the  fatty  granules 


Fig.  261. 

Pancreas  and  duodenum  of  rabbit 
during  digestion  of  fat.  S, 
stomach  ;  mg,  mesenteric  gland ; 
t,  lacteals  ;  d,  duodenum ;  pd, 
entrance  of  pancreatic  duct. 
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out  of  the  cells  into  the  spaces  of  the  villi,  whence  they  are  carried  by  the  lymph- 
Swam  p.  368),  and  so  through  the  stomata  (?),  between  the  endothe hal  cells  into 
L  central  lacteal  of  the  villus.  According  to  this  view  the  absorption  of  fatty 
particles,  and  perhaps  also  the  absorption  of  true  proteids  is  in  part  due  to  an 
active  vital  process,  as  indicated  by  the  observations  of  Brucke  and  v  Thanhoffer 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  of  Griinhagen,  that  the  absorption  of 
fatty  particles  in  the  frog  is  most  active  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  motor 
phenomena  of  protoplasm  are  most  lively.  That  it  is  due  to  simple  filtration 
alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation,  for  the  amount  of  fatty  particles  in  the 
chyle  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  water  in  it.  If  absorption  were  ehiefiy 
due  to  filtration,  we  would  expect  that  there  would  most  probably  be  a  direct 
relation  between  the  amount  of  water  and  fat  {Ludcoig  and  Zawihlcy).  [lhe 
observations  of  Watney  have  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  fatty  particles  do  not 
pass  through  the  cell  protoplasm  to  reach  the  lacteal,  but  that  they  pass  through 
the  cement  substance  between  the  epithelial  cells  covering  a  villus.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  and  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  it  is,  the  absorbing  surface  is  thereby  greatly 
diminished.  Zuwarykin  and  Schafer  suggest  that  the  leucocytes,  which  have 
been  observed  between  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine,  are 
carriers  of  at  least  part  of  the  fat  from  the  lumen  of  the  gut  to  the  lacteal ;  they 
also,  perhaps,  alter  it  for  further  use  in  the  economy.  [So  far  these  statements 
relative  to  the  leucocytes  have  not  been  universally  accepted ;  indeed,  they  are 
denied  by  the  most  recent  observers.] 

[One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  in  relation  to  the  absorption  of  fatty 
matter  is  that  of  I.  Munk,  and  confirmed  by  Walther,  viz.,  that  if  a  dog  be  fed  on 
fatty  acids  instead  of  neutral  fats,  then  neutral  fats  appear  in  the  chyle  collected  from 
the  thoracic  duct.  Where  does  the  glycerin  come  from,  and  where  and  how  is  the 
synthesis  effected1?  So  far  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  q  estions,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  synthesis  takes  place  in  the  villi,  or  even  in  the  lumen  of  the  gut.] 

[A  most  remarkable  case  of  a  lymph  fistula  in  mart  was  experimented  on  by  Munk.  A  lad 
suffering  from  elephantiasis  had  a  fistula  in  the  leg,  through  which  during  digestion  much 
chyle  was  discharged.  When  erucic  acid — an  acid  not  found  normally  in  the  body — was 
administered  to  the  lad,  the  chyle  discharged  from  the  fistula  did  not  contain  more  than  traces 
of  free  erucic  acid,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  corresponding 
neutral  fat  erucin.  The  erucic  acid  must  have  somewhere  obtained  glycerin  to  combine  with, 
to  form  the  neutral  fat.  This  confirms  Munk's  experiments  on  animals,  that  fatty  acids  do 
not  reach  the  blood  as  such,  but  that,  perhaps,  in  the  very  act  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  they  are  by  synthesis  converted  into  neutral  fats.  The  case  has  also  been 
•used  to  prove  that  sugars  when  given  by  the  mouth,  are  all,  except  an  excessively  small  amount, 
absorbed  by  the  blood-stream,  and  do  not  reach  the  blood  through  the  lymph-  and  chyle-stream.] 

[Methods.  — A.  Histological.  — The  absorption  of  fat  has  usually  been  studied  by  feeding  an 
animal  on  fatty  food  and  examining  its  villi  either  in  a  fresh  condition,  or  more  usually  after 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  osmic  acid,  which  blackens  fatty  matter.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  to  remember  two  facts,  viz.,  that  turpentine  may  discharge  the 
black  colour  of  fat  acted  on  by  osmic  acid,  such  sections  in  histological  processes  being  often 
treated  with  turpentine  ;  and  secondly,  an  observation  of  Heidenhain's  that  osmic  acid  blackens 
also  granules  in  some  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  villi  which  are  certainly  not  fatty,  for  they  are 
not  soluble  in  ether.] 

[B.  Experimental.— If  in  a  dog  a  cannula  be  introduced  into  the  thoracic  duct  where  it 
joins  the  subclavian  vein,  the  amount  of  chyle  that  flows  out  in  a  given  time  can  be  estimated. 
The  amount  flowing  out  is  not  greater  during  digestion  than  in  a  fasting  animal.  In  a  fastiug 
animal  the  fluid  is  transparent  and  like  lymph,  and  it  becomes  white  and  opaque  during 
digestion  from  the  presence  of  fatty  particles.  During  the  digestion  of  sugar  the  chyle  does 
not  contain  more  sugar— 0-1-0 '2  per  cent.— than  is  present  in  the  lymph  or  serum  of  a  fasting 
animal.  These  and  other  similar  experiments  make  it  clear  that  the  fats  alone  pass  via  the 
chyle-stream  to  reach  the  blood,  all  the  other  products  of  digestion  pass  directly  into  the 
rootlets  of  the  portal  vein.] 

The  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  intestine  with  pseudopodial  processes  may  be  studied  in  the 
intestinal  canal  of  Distomum  hepaticum.  Sommer  has  figured  these  pseudopodial  processes 
actively  engaged  in  the  absorption  of  particles  from  the  intestine. 
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37°  NUTRIENT  ENEMATA.  [Sec.  193. 

193.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  ON  ABSORPTION.  — 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  intestinal  absorption,  we 
know  very  little.  After  extirpation  of  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  as  well  as  after 
section  of  the  mesenteric  nerves  (Moreau),  the  intestinal  contents  become  more 
fluid,  and  are  increased  in  amount  (§  183).  This  may  be  partly  due  to  diminished 
absorption.  V.  Tlianliofferstat.es  that  ho  observed  the  protrusion  of  threads  from 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  small  intestine  only  after  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  dorsal 
nerves,  had  been  divided  for  some  time. 

194.  "NUTRIENT  ENEMATA." — In  cases  where  food  cannot  be  taken  by  the  month,  e.g., 
in  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  continued  vomiting,  &c,  food  is  given  per  rectum.  As  the  diges- 
tive activity  of  the  large  intestiue  is  very  slight,  fluid  food  ought  to  be  given  in  a  condition 
ready  to  bo  absorbed,  and  this  is  best  done"  by  introducing  it  into  the  rectum  through  a  tube 
with  a  funnel  attached,  and  allowing  the  food  to  pass  in  slowly  by  its  own  weight.  The  patient 
must  endeavour  to  retain  the  enema  as  long  as  possible.  When  the  fluid  is  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally introduced,  it  may  pass  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

Solutions  of  grape-sugar,  and  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  soap  solution,  are  useful ;  and 
amongst  nitrogenous  substances  the  commercial  flesh-,  bread-,  or  milk-peptones  of  Sanders-Ezn, 
and  Adamkiewicz,  in  Germany,  and  Darby's  fluid  meat,  and  Carnrick's  beef-peptonoids  in  this 
country,  are  to  be  recommended.  The  amount  of  peptone  required  is  I'll  grm.  per  kilo,  of 
body-weight  (Catillon);  less  useful  are  butter- milk,  egg-albumin  with  common  salt.  Leube 
uses  a  mixture  of  150  grms.  flesh,  with  50  grms.  pancreas,  100  grms.  water,  which  he  slowly 
injects  into  the  rectum,  where  the  proteids  are  peptonised  and  absorbed.  [Peptonised  food 
prepared  after  the  method  of  Roberts  is  very  useful  (§  172).]  The  method  of  nutrient  enemata 
only  permits  imperfect  nutrition,  and  at  most  only  \  of  the  proteids  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  metabolism  of  the  body  is  absorbed  (v.  Voit,  Bauer). 

195  CHYLE-VESSELS  AND  LYMPHATIC S .  — Lymphatics. — Within  the 
tissues  of  the  body  generally,  and  even  in  those  tissues  which  do  not  contain  blood- 
vessels, e.g.,  the  cornea,  or  in  those  which  contain  few  blood-vessels,  there  exists  a 
system  of  vessels  or  channels  which  contain  the  juices  of  the  tissues,  and  within 
these  vessels  the  fluid  always  moves  in  a  centripetal  direction.  These  canals  arise 
within  the  tissues  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  unite  in  their  course  to  form  delicate 
and  afterwards  thicker  tubes,  which  ultimately  terminate  in  two  large  trunks  which 
open  at  the  junction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  ;  that  on  the  left  side  is 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  that  on  the  right,  the  right  lymphatic  trunk. 

[Through  the  thin- walled  blood-capillaries  there  transudes  into  the  spaces  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  part  of  the  blood-plasma.  This  fluid  is  the  lymph.  It  per- 
meates every  tissue  of  the  body,  bathing  their  constituent  form-elements,  supplying 
the  latter  with  nutriment,  and  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  products  result- 
ing from  their  metabolism.  The  lymph  is  collected  and  returned  to  the  blood 
in  special  tubes,  the  lymphatics.  Whatever  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  lymphatics 
(p.  376),  at  first  they  form  thin-walled  microscopic  lymphatic  vessels,  which 
communicate  freely  with  each  other  in  a  plexiform  maimer,  and  by  their  confluence 
they  form  the  lymphatic  vessels  (-1-1  mm.),  which  usually  run  along  with  the 
superficial  and  deep  blood-vessels  (fig.  262).  The  larger  lymphatics  are  provided 
with  valves,  like  some  veins.  The  valves  open  towards  the  heart,  and  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  valve  there  is  a  dilatation,  so  that  the  lymphatic  trunks,  especially 
when  injected,  often  present  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  The  walls  often  are 
so  thin  and  translucent  that  one  can  see  the  clear  lymph  which  they  contain.  A 
moderate-sized  lymphatic  trunk  has  three  coats  like  a  vein,  only  the  coats  are 
thinner  The  inner  coat,  or  tunica  intima,  consists  of  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells, 
often  with  a  sinuous  outline,  resting  on  a  delicate  network  composed  of  fine  elastic 
fibres  The  middle  coat,  or  tunica  media,  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibres 
arranged  transversely  or  obliquely.  The  tunica  adventitia  consists  of  connective- 
tissue,  which  in  some  situations  contains  smooth  muscular  fibres.  Ine  nne  lym- 
phatic capillaries  have  dilatations  and  constrictions  on  them,  and  arc  composed  of  a 
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le  layer  of  endothelium,  the  edges  of  which 
arc  usually  sinuous,  a  fact  best  demonstrated  by 
the  use  of  silver  nitrate  (fig.  263).] 

The  lymph  fulfils  different  functions  m 
different  organs.  (1)  In  many  tissues  the 
lymphatics  represent  the  nutrient  channels,  by 
which  the  fluid  that  transudes  through  the  neigh- 
bouring vessels  is  distributed,  as  in  the  cornea 
and  in  many  connective-tissues.  (2)  In  many 
tissues,  as  in  glands,  e.g.,  the  salivary  glands  and 
the  testis,  the  lymph-spaces  are  the  chief  reser- 
voirs for  fluid,  from  which  the  cells  during  the 
act  of  secretion  derive  the  fluid  necessary  for 
that  process.  (3)  The  lymphatics  have  the 
general  function  of  collecting  the  fluid  which 
saturates  the  tissues,  and  carrying  it  back  again 
to  the  blood.  The  capillary  blood  system  may 
be  regarded  as  an  irrigation  system,  which 
supplies  the  tissues  with  nutrient  fluids,  while 
the  lymphatic  system  may  be  regarded  as  a 
drainage  apparatus,  which  conducts  away  the 
fluids  that  have  transuded  through  the  capillary 
walls.  Some  of  the  decomposition-products  of 
the  tissues,  proofs  of  their  retrogressive  meta- 
bolism, become  mixed  with  the  lymph-stream,  so 
that  the  lymphatics  are  at  the  same  time  absorb- 
ing vessels.  Substances  introduced  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  tissues  in  other  ways,  e.g., 
by  subcutaneous  injection,  are  partly  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatics.  A  study  of  these  conditions 
shows  that  the  lymphatic  system  represents  an 
appendix  to  the  blood-vascular  system,  and 
further  that  there  can  be  no  lymph  system  when 
the  blood-stream  is  completely  arrested ;  it  acts 
only  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  with  the  whole. 

Lacteals. — When  we  speak  of  the  lymphatics 
proper  as  against  the  chyle- vessels  or  lacteals, 
Ave  do  so  from  anatomical  reasons,  because  the 
important  and  considerable  lymphatic  channels 
coming  from  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  tract  are, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  fairly  independent  province 
of  the  lymphatic  vascular  area,  and  are  endowed 
with  a  high  absorptive  activity,  which  from  ancient 
times  has  attracted  the  notice  of  observers.  The 
contents  of  the  chyle-vessels  or  lacteals  are  mixed 
with  a  large  amount  of  fatty  granules,  giving  the 
chyle  a  white  appearance,  which  distinguishes 
them  at  once  from  the  true  lymphatics  with  their 
clear  watery  contents.  From  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  however,  the  lacteals  must  be  classified 
with  the  lymphatics,  for,  as  regards  their  struc- 
ture and  function,  they  are  true  lymphatics,  and 
their  contents  consist  of  true  lymph  mixed  with 
a  large  amount  of  absorbed  substances,  chiefly 
fatty  granules.     [The  contents  of  the  lacteals 


Fig.  262. 

Anterior  view  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  arm.  A,  basilic,  B,  cephalic, 
and  C,  axillary  veins ;  1,  lymphatic 
plexus  of  the  palm  ;  2,  external 
collateral  trunk  of  the  thumb ;  3,  3, 
superficial  lymphatics  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  5,  of  the  upper  arm;. 4, 
supra- trochlear ;  6,  axillary  ganglia; 
7,  lymphatics  of  the  shoulder  ;  8, 
vein  accompanying  the  cephalic 
vein  ;  9,  ganglia  of  the  neck. 
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Fig.  263. 

Lymphatic  of  the  pericardium;  epithelium  stained 
with  silver,  and  showing  the  bulging  and  con- 
structions in  the  vessel. 


196.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LYMI-HATICS-0omiective.ti8s«e.-(l)  Origin  in 

Spaces.  —  Within  the  connective- 
tissues  (connective-tissue  proper, 
bone)  are  numerous  stellate,  irregular, 
or  branched  spaces,  which  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  numerous 
tubular  processes  (fig.  264,  s) ;  in 
these  communicating  spaces  or  lymph- 
spaces  lie  the  cellular  elements  of 
these  tissues.  These  spaces,  however, 
are  not  completely  filled  by  the  cells, 
but  an  interval  exists  between  the  body 
of  the  cell  and  the  wall  of  the  space, 
which  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  condition  of  movement  of  the 
protoplasmic  cell.  These  spaces  are 
the  so-caUed  "juice  canals  "  or  "Saft- 
canalchen,"  and  they  represent  the 
origin  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (v.  Reck- 
linghausen). As  they  communicate 
n  .J.     i       n    .  W^tn  neighbouring  spaces,  the  move- 

ment of  the  lymph  is  provided  for.  The  cells  which  lie  in  the  spaces  exhibit 
amoeboid  movements.    Some  of  these  cells  remain  permanently  each  in  its  own 

space,  within  which,  however,  it 
may  change  its  form — these  are  the 
so-caUed  "fixed  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,"  and  bone  corpuscles — 
while  others  merely  wander  or  pass 
into  these  spaces,  and  are  called 
"wandering  cells,"  or  "leuco- 


cytes ; "  but  the  latter  are  merely 
lymph-corpuscles,  or  colourless 
blood-corpuscles  which  have  passed 
out  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
origin  of  the  lymphatics  (fig.  266). 
These  cells  exhibit  amoeboid  move- 
ments. These  spaces  communicate 
with  the  small  tubular  lymphatics 
— the  so-called  lymph-capillaries 
(L).  The  spaces  lie  close  together, 
Avhere  they  pass  into  a  lymph- 
capillary  (a).  The  lymph- capillary, 
wdiich  is  usually  of  greater  diameter 
than  the  blood-capillary,  generally 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
within  the  capillary  arch  (B).  The 
finest  lymphatics  are  lined  by  a 
layer  of  delicate,  nucleated,  endo- 
thelial cells  (e,  e),  with  character- 
istic sinuous  margins,  whose  characters  are  easily  revealed  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate  (fig.  265,  L).    This  substance  blackens  the  cement-substance  which  holds 


Fig.  264. 

Origin  of  lymphatics  from  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver,  s,  the 
juice-canals,  communicating  at  x  with  the  lymph- 
atics ;  a,  origin  of  the  lymphatics  by  the  confluence 
of  several  juice-canals. 
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it  is  assumed  that  the  blood- 


stomata,  bj 

^iWthe  researches  of  Arnold,  Thoma,  and  others 

vessel  communicate  with  the  juice-canals,  and  that  fluid  pass  s  out  of  the  thin 
3w  ramllaries  through  their  stomata  into  these  spaces  (§  65).     inis  num 
21  tissues  take  up  the  substances  appropriate  t  edj- 

the  effete  materials  pass  back  into  the  spaces,  and  from  these  reach  the  lymphatics, 
wlnVh  ultimately  discharge  them  into  the  venous  blood. 

TO^^S°Juii  these  spaces  are  actively  concerned  m  the  pouring 
out  of  the  blood-plasma,  or 
take  part  in  its  movement,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  We 
can  imagine  that  by  contract- 
ing their  body,  after  it  has 
been  impregnated  with  fluid, 
this  fluid  may  be  propelled 
from  space  to  space  towards 
the  lymphatics.    The  leuco- 
cytes wander  through  these 
spaces  until  they  pass  into  the 
lymphatics.     Fine  particles 
which  are  contained  in  these 
spaces — e.ff.,  after  tattooing 
the  skin,  and  even  fatty  par- 
ticles after  inunction  —  are 
absorbed  by  the  leucocytes, 
and  carried  by  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.    [The  pig- 
ment particles  used  to  tattoo 
the  finger  are  usually  found 
within    the  first  lymphatic 
gland  at  the  elbow]. 

The  migration  of  cellular 
elements  from  the  blood- 
vessels into  the  origin  of 
the  lymphatics  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  normal  process. 


Fig.  265. 

Pleural  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  of 
the  rabbit  stained  with  silver  nitrate.  L,  lymphatic  with 
its  sinuous  endothelium  ;  c,- cells  of  the  connective-tissue 
brought  into  view  by  the  silver  nitrate. 


Granular  colouring-matter  passes  from  the  blood 
into  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  cells  within  the  lymph-spaces  ;  and  only  when 
the  granular  pigment  is  in  large  amount  does  it  appear  as  a  granular  injection  in 
the  branches  of  the  juice-spaces. 

[Connective-tissue  is  widely  distributed  in  the  body  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  most  organs,  and,  as  its  name  denotes,  it  connects  and  binds  structures 
together.  It  assumes  many  forms,  being  either  of  a  more  or  less  open  texture, 
when  it  is  called  areolar  tissue,  or  its  fibres  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  dense 
membranes,  such  as  fasciae,  or  stout  cords  and  bands,  like  ligaments.  It  performs 
certain  purely  mechanical  and  certain  physiological  functions  in  the  economy.  It 
is  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  and  consists  of — 

1.  Cells  or  corpuscles. 

2.  An  inter-cellular  matrix. 

The  corpuscles — of  which  there  are  several  varieties — are  in  the  adult  far 
less  numerous  than  the  matrix  or  inter-cellular  matter,  which  consists  of  fibres, 
the  fibres  being  of  two  kinds — the  white  fibres  and  the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres. 
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Its  mechanical  functions  depend  far  more  on  the  fibres  than  the  cells  In  tho 
form  winch  occurs  under  the  skin  and  surrounds  lymphatics  and  l^od  vessels  t 
their  course,  and  is  spoken  of  as  loose  connective-tissue  or  areokr  tissue  rh^ 
fibres  are  arranged  in  bundles  which  cross  each  other  in  v anou^ dLc Tons'  and 
leave  larger  or  smaller  spaces,  or  areola?,  between  them.  These  tmcTZZt 
lymph  and  from  them  the  lymphatics  arise,  hence  the  name  «w2Tn2feS 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  lie  on  the  bundles  of  white  fibres  (fig  266  If  a 
Piece  of  areolar  tissue  be  teased  out  and  examined  microscopically,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  bundles  of  wavy  fibres,  and  these  fibres  readily  split  up  under  the 
action  of  reagents,  e.g.,  10  per  cent,  common  salt  or  picric  acid,  into  fine 


Subcutaneous  connective-tissue  of  a  sheep,  aa,  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles  with  processes  ; 
bb,  anastomosing  processes  ;  cc,  broken-off  processes  ;  d,  isolated  parts  of  the  cells  ;  e,  lymph- 
cell  or  leucocyte,     x  800. 

unbranched  excessively  narrow  fibrils  or  fibrillae,  1  /x  or  less  in  diameter. 
The  fibrillae  are  held  together  by  a  globulin-like,  or  perhaps  mucin-like,  cement,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  fibrillae  so  is  the  size  of  the  fibres.  The  outline  of 
the  fibre  is  always  somewhat  indistinct,  but  they  refract  the  light  pretty  strongly 
and  appear  whitish  under  the  microscope,  hence  their  name  of  white  fibres.  These 
fibres  when  boiled  yield  gelatin,  and  hence  they  have  been  called  gelatiniferous 
fibres.  The  bundles  are  held  together  by  a  cement^substance  which  is  blackened 
by  silver  nitrate,  and  on  the  fibres  lie  the  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
(fig.  267)  embedded  in  the  cement.  These  nucleated  cells  may  be  fusiform,  but  they 
are  more  frequently  irregular  in  form  and  branched.  They  resemble  flattened, 
winged,  or  stellate  plates.  As  they  are  sometimes  in  relation  with  more  than  one  fibre, 
they  may  present  a  winged  appearance.  They  are  most  abundant  and  most 
readily  seen  in  young  tissue,  and  are  not  so  readily  seen  in  a  preparation  from  an 
adult  animal,  partly  because  of  the  number  of  fibres,  and  partly  because  their 
refractive  index  is  not  such  as  to  make  them  readily  visible.  If  they  be  stained, 
however,  e.g.,  with  eosin  (fig.  266),  or  if  the  tissue  be  acted  on  by  a  dilute  acid — 
e.g.,  acetic  acid — the  white  fibres  swell  up  and  become  clear  and  homogeneous,  so 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  come  distinctly  into  view. 
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The  corpuscles  become  somewhat  shrunken  and  more  granular  under  the  action  of 
the  ackh    These  are  called  "fixed"  connective-tissue  corpuscles  because  they  do 
not  change  their  place,  nor  do  they  in  the  adult  exhrbit  amoeboid  movement  In 
the  spaces  of  areolar  tissue  there  are  always  found  some  cells  f^/^J^ 
the  foregoing,  spherical  in  form,  and  presenting  all  the  characters  of  leucocytes, 
which  indeed  they  are  (fig.  266,  e).    They  exhibit 
amoeboid  movements  and  have  wandered  out  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  lymphatics  into  the  areolar  spaces. 
A  third  form  of  corpuscle  is  frequently  found,  more 
('specially  along  the  course  of  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels i,\  certain  situations.   The  last  variety  of  cells 
always  contains  numerous  large  granules.  These 
cells  were  called  "plasma  cells"  by  Waldeyer.] 

[In  the  connective-tissue  of  the  mesentery  of  the 
newt,  and  in  the  peri-cesophageal  membrane  around 
the  oesophagus  of  the  frog,  and  in  the  connective- 
tissue  membranes  of  vertebrates  generally,  Ranvier 
has  described  some  enormously  large  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles — nearly  1  mm.  in  size — which 
stain  deeply  with  methyl-violet.  He  has  called 
them  "  clasmatocytes  "  (KXaa/xa,  a-ros,  fragment, 
koto's,  cell),  because  they  tend  to  break  up  into  small 
particles  or  granules.  What  their  relation  is  to 
other  forms  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  has  not 
been  determined.] 

[Clasmatocytes  occur  in  the  thin  connective-tissue  mem- 
branes of  vertebvata,  and  are  most  readily  found  in  the  peri- 
cesophageal  membrane  of  the  frog.  They  are  first  fixed  with 
osmic  acid  and  then  stained  with  methyl-violet,  5  B.  In 
the  triton  they  are  about  1  mm.  in  length,  and  are  therefore 
colossal  cells.  "When  stained  they  arc  coloured  violet  with  a 
tinge  of  red,  the  nucleus  being  slightly  blue.  They  have 
numerous  processes,  simple  or  branched,  but  the  processes 
do  not  form  a  reticulum.    The  body  and  processes  have  a 

granular  appearance  and  are  irregular  in  their  shape.  Parts  of  them  tend  to  separate  in  frag- 
ments, hence  the  name  of  the  cells.  This  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  cells,  that  their  processes 
tend  to  break  up  and  form  islands  of  granules  under  certain  conditions,  and  this  process  Ranvier 
calls  clasmacytosis.  They  do  not  exhibit  amoeboid  movements,  although  they  are  developed 
by  the  evolution  of  leucocytes,  which  have  passed  out  of  the  vessels  into  the  connective-tissue. 
Ranvier  has  traced  the  stages  from  the  simple  leucocytes  up  to  these  complex  and  marvellous 
cells.  The  clasmatocyte  is  at  least  one  hundred  times  larger  than  the  leucocyte.  Certain  leuco- 
cytes, after  reaching  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue,  appear  to  grow,  enlarge,  and  undergo  a 
particular  evolution  which  makes  them  clasmatocytes,  which  give  off  part  of  their  substance  in 
fragments,  which  are  probably  used  in  the  economy  [Ranvier).'] 

[It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  relation— if  any — of  these  cells  to  the  plasma-cells  of 
Waldeyer,  i.e.,  certain  granular  cells  situated  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  inter- 
stitial cells  of  the  testes,  and  the  cells  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  (p.  176).  Ehrlich,  by  staining 
the  plasma-cells  with  aniline  dyes,  showed  that  they  were  not  all  alike.  Only  some  of  them 
were  coloured  by  the  basic  aniline  dyes;  these  are  the  anilinophile  cells  or  "  Mastzellen "  of 
Ehrlich.    They  are  derived  from  the  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles.] 

[There  are  also  yellow  or  elastic  fibres  present  in  areolar  tissue.  They  can  be 
seen  in  a  fresh  preparation  of  the  tissue,  but  are  best  seen  after  the  action  of 
acetic  acid,  which  makes  the  white  fibres  transparent,  but  does  not  affect  the  yellow 
fibres.  The  yellow  fibres  are  not  so  numerous"  as  the  white ;  they  have  a  sharper 
outline,  and  faint  yellow  tinge;  they  branch  and  anastomose,  and  when  broken  tend 
to  curl  up  at  their  ends.  By  their  anastomoses  they  form  networks  which  render 
the  tissues  in  which  they  occur  more  or  less  elastic.  They  vary  in  size,  but  they 
cannot  be  split  up  further  into  fibres.    In  some  situations  the  elastic  fibres  become 


Fig.  267. 

Showing  relation  of  a  connective- 
tissue  corpuscle  to  a  fibre,  lying 
on  and  clasping  the  latter.  A, 
nucleus  of  the  fixed  cell ;  B, 
protoplasm  body  ;  C,  processes ; 
D,  white  fibre  on  which  the  cell 
rests  ;  E,  elastic  fibre,   x  1000. 
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greatly  inoreased  both  in  number  and  < 

Qpnsists  almost  entirely  of  elaZ  C^ZToTttl  ^^  *****  ^ 


corpuscle  (fig.  269).  There  is 
elastic  fibres  that  occur  in  the 


as  broad  as  a  red  blood- 
every  gradation  between  the  fine  networks  of 
meso-colon  and  skin  (tin-.  268)  to  the  thick  fib™ 
of  the  hgaraentum  nuchas,  up  to  fenestrated  sheets  of  elastic  ti, fcue  ocou^ing  £  th  e 

aorta,  and  the  complete  sheet  of 
elastic  membrane,  forming  the  chief 
part  of  the  elastic  lamina  of  the 
arteries.  The  elastic  fibres  consist 
of  elastin  (§  250).] 

(2)  Origin  within  villi— i, e..,  of 
the  chyle  vessel  or  lacteal— has 
heen  described  (§  1 90). 

(3)  Origin  in  perivascular  spaces 
(fig.  270).  —  The  smallest  blood- 
vessels of  bone,  the  central  nervous 
system,  retina,  and  the  liver,  are 
completely  surrounded  by  wide 
lymphatic  tubes,  so  that  the  blood- 
vessels are  completely  bathed  by  a 
lymph-stream.    In  the  brain  these 


Fig.  268. 


Network  of  yellow  or  fine  elastic  fibres  from  the  ^SSJTT  «  1  * 

omentum.   Some  corpuscles  are  also  visible,  x  350  y  mPliatlcs  ^  P^tly  composed  of 

delicate  connective-tissue  fibres, 
which  traverse  the  lymph-space  and  become  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  included 
blood-vessel.  Fig.  270,  B,  represents  a  transverse  section  of  a  small  blood-vessel, 
B,  from  the  brain ;  p  is  the  divided  perivascular  space.    This  space  is  called 

the  perivascular  space  of  His,  but  in  addition 
to  it  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  have  a  lymph- 
space  within  the  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels 
(Virchow-RoUn's  space).  It  is  partly  lined  by 
well-defined  endothelium.  Where  the  blood- 
vessels begin  to  increase  considerably  in  diameter, 
they  pass  through  the  wall  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
the  two  vessels  afterwards  take  separate  courses. 
In  all  cases,  where  there  is  a  perivascidar  space, 
passage  of  lymph-  and  blood-corpuscles  into 


the 
the 


the 


lymphatics  is  greatly  facilitated.  In 
tortoise  the  large  blood-vessels  are  often  sur- 
rounded with  perivascular  lymphatics.  Fig.  270,  A, 
gives  a  representation  of  the  aorta  of  the  tortoise 
surrounded  by  a  perivascular  space  which  is  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye.  In  mammals  the  perivascular 
spaces  are  microscopic. 

(4)  Origin  in  the  form  of  interstitial  slits 
within  organs. — Within  the  testis  the  lymph- 
atics begin  simply  in  the  form  of  numerous  slits, 
which  occur  between  the  coils  and  twists  of  the 
seminal  tubules.  They  take  the  form  of  elongated 
spaces  bounded  by  the  curved  cylindrical  surfaces 
of  the  tubules.  The  surfaces,  however,  are  covered  with  endothelium.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  testis  get  independent  walls  after  they  leave  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organ.  In  many  other  glands  the  gland-substance  is  similarly  surrounded  by  a 
lymph-space.  The  blood-vessels  pour  the  lymph  into  these  spaces,  and  from  them 
the  secreting  cells  obtain  the  materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  their  secretion'. 


Fig.  269. 

Thick  elastic  fibres  of  the  human 
ligamentum  nuchse.    x  459. 
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(5)  Origin  by  means  of  free  stomata  on  the  walls  of  the  larger  serous  cavities, 
wli" (H? 27 1%)  communicate  freely  with  the  lymphatics.  The  mvestiga Ai.n, 
of  t  o  serous  surfaces  is  most  easily  accomplished  on  the  septum  of  the  ^ 
aDdominal  lymph-sac  of  the  frog.  Silver  nitrate  reveals  he  presence  of  le kfavelj 
large  free  open  ines  or  stomata  lying  between  the  endothelium.  Each  stoma  is 
£ded  by^vS  germinating  cells,  which  have  a  granular  appearance  and 
undergo  a  change  of  shape,  so  that  the  size  of  the  stoma  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  contraction  of  these  cells;  thus  the  stoma  may  be  open  (a),  W^  W*  JJ 
completely  closed  (c).  These  stomata  are  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics.  The  serous 
cavities  belong  therefore  to  the  lymphatic  system,  and  fluids  placed  m  the  serous 


Fig.  270. 

Perivascular  lymphatics.    A,  aorta  of  tor- 
toise; B,  artery  from  the  brain. 


Fig.  271. 

Stomata  in  the  great  lymph-sac  (frog) 
a,  open  ;  b,  half-closed  ;  c,  closed. 


cavities  readily  pass  into  the  lymphatics.  The  cavities  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura, 
pericardium,  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  arachnoid  space  (?),  aqueous  chambers  of  the  eye, 
and  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  are  true  lymph-cavities,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  is 
to  be  regarded  as  lymph.  [Hoffmann  has  found  that  a  nerve-fibre  surrounds  the 
stomata  in  the  frog  and  sends  branches  between  the  germinal  epithelium.] 

(6)  Free  open  pores  have  been  observed  on  some  mucous  membranes,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  origin  of  lymphatics,  e.g.,  in  the  bronchi,  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, trachea,  and  larynx. 

Structure  of  Lymphatics.— The  larger  lymphatics  resemble  in  structure  the 
veins  of  corresponding  size.  The  valves  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  lym- 
phatics, so  that  a  distended  lymphatic  resembles  a  chain  of  pearls  (p.  371). 
[Lymphatics  have  dilations  here  and  there  in  their  course  (fig.  265).] 

197.  THE  LYMPH-GLANDS.— The  lymphatic  glands  belong  to  the  lymph 
apparatus.  They  are  incorrectly  termed  glands,  as  they  are  merely  much-branched 
lacunar  labyrinthine  spaces  composed  of  adenoid  tissue,  and  intercalated  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.    There  are  simple  and  compound  lymph-glands. 

(1)  The  simple  lymph-glands,  or,  more  correctly,  lymph-follicles,  are  small 
rounded  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  adenoid 
tissue  (fig.  272,  A),  i.e.,  of  a  very  delicate  network  of  fine  reticular  fibres  with 
nuclei  at  their  points  of  intersection,  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  meshwork  lie  the 
lymph  and  the  lymph-corpuscles.  Near  the  surface  the  tissue  is  somewhat  denser, 
where  it  forms  a  capsule,  which  is  not  however  a  true  capsule,  as  it  is  permeated 
with  numerous  small  sponge-like  spaces.  Small  lymphatics  come  directly  into 
contact  with  these  lymph-follicles,  and  often  cover  their  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
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close  network.  The  surface  of  the  lymph-follicles  is  not  unfrequcntly  placed  in 
the  wall  of  a  lymph-vessel,  so  that  it  is  directly  bathed  by  the  lymph-stream. 
Although  no  direct  canal-like  opening  leads  from  the  follicle  into  the  lymphat  ic 
stream  in  relation  with  it,  a  communication  must  exist,  and  this  is  obtained  by 
the  numerous  spaces  in  the  follicle  itself,  so  that  a  lymph-follicle  is  a  true  lymphatic 
apparatus  whose  juices  and  lymph-corpuscles  can  pass  into  the  nearest  lymphatic. 
The  follicles  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  blood-vessels  which  sends  loops  of 
capillaries  into  their  interior  (tig.  272,  B).    [In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  germ-centre 

where     mitosis    goes  on 
\y  r^^~*  rapidly.]    We  may  assume 

that  lymph-corpuscles  pass 
from  these  capillaries  into 
the  follicle. 

[The  follicles  arise  by  aggrega- 
tion of  round  cells  or  leucocytes 
in  the  mucosa  or  sub-mucosa, 
where  they  rapidly  reproduce 
themselves  by  mitosis.  The 
gradually  enlarging  mass  com- 
presses the  surrounding  tissue 
which  forms  a  kind  of  tunica 
propria  for  each  follicle  (p.  239). 
In  the  intestine  the  cupola  is 
covered  by  columnar  epithelium 
with  a  few  goblet-cells.  ] 


Fig.  272. 

Two  lymph- follicles.    A,  a  small  follicle  highly  magnified, 
showing  the  adenoid  reticulum  ;  B,  a  follicle  less  highly 
1  magnified,  showing  injected  blood-vessels. 


In  connection  with  these 
follicles,  including  those  of 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  bronchial  tract,  the  tonsils,  and  Peyer's  patches,  it  is  important  to 

remember  that  enormous 
numbers  of  leucocytes  pass 
out  continually  between  the 
epithelial  cells  covering  these 
follicles.  In  this  process  many 
epithelial  cells  are  destroyed. 
Thus  there  is  a  kind  of  physio- 
logical solution  of  continuity 
of  the  surface,  through 
which,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, micro-organisms  or  other 
poisonous  bodies  may  enter 
the  organism.  The  extruded 
leucocytes  undergo  disintegra- 
tion subsequently. 

(2)  The  compound  lymph- 
glands-the  lymphatic  glands 
— represent  a  collection  of 
lymph-follicles,  whose  form  is 
somewhat  altered.  [They  are 
^^^X^^t^^^'  -all  oval  or  kidney-shaped 
SfeBSSSS.  ffSdnlta'j.*,  lyn^h-rfm-  ;  0.  bodies  varying  much  m  size, 

with  trabecule  tr.  and  intercalated  m  the  course 

t  i  ^Wi^  Usually  at  one  side  there  is  a  hilum  from  which  the  efferent  lympn- 
atic  issues  1  Every  lymph  gland  is  covered  externally  with  a  connectn^ 
2apsule  Thg.  273,  J),  which  contains  numerous  non-striped  muscular  fibres.  From 


Fig.  273. 
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its  inner  surface  numerous  septa  and  trabecule  (it.)  pass  into  the  interior,  so  that 
the  gland-substance  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  compartments  These  com- 
partments in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  gland  have  a  somewhat  rounded  form  and 
axe  nearly  filled  with  aggregations  of  lymph-corpuscles,  sometimes  called  secondary 
nodules— which  constitute  the  alveoli,  while  in  the  medullary  portion  they  have 


BtlicuJar  ftbre^ 


Fig.  274. 

Network  of  adenoid  tissue.    The  leucocytes  have  been  pencilled  out  of  the 

meshes  (Stirling),     x  350. 

a  more  elongated  and  irregular  form.  [In  many  of  the  nodules  there  is  a  lighter 
centre — germ-centre — where  mitosis  or  division  of  the  leucocytes  goes  on  rapidly 
(fig.  275).  On  making  a  section  of  a  lymph-gland  Ave  can  readily  distinguish 
the  cortical  from  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland.]  All  the  compartments  are 
of  equal  dignity,  and  they  all  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  openings, 
so  that  the  septa  bound  a  rich  network  of  spaces 
within  the  gland,  Avhich  communicate  on  all 
sides  with  each  other. 

These  spaces  are  traversed  by  the  follicular 
threads  (fig.  276,  /,  /).  These  represent  the 
contents  of  the  spaces,  but  are  smaller  than  the 
spaces  in  which  they  lie,  and  do  not  come  into 
contact  anywhere  with  the  walls  of  the  spaces. 
If  we  imagine  the  spaces  to  be  injected  with  a 
mass,  which  ultimately  shrinks  to  one-half  of  its 
original  volume,  we  obtain  a  conception  of  the 
relation  of  these  follicular  threads  to  the  spaces 
of  the  gland. 

[The  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  (b)  lie  within 
these  follicular  threads.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a  tolerably  thick  crust  of  adenoid  tissue,  with 

very  fine  meshes  (x,  a:)  filled  with  lymph-cor-  Section  of  a  lymph-knot,  or  germ  centre 
puscles,  and  with  its  surface  (o,  o)  covered  by  the  ?f  a  .mesen.t.e}-ic  lymph-gland 
cells  of  the  adenoid  reticulum,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  free  communication  through  the  narrow 
meshes.  The  blood-vessels  may  enter  at  the 
hilum  or  at  points  on  the  surface  of  the  gland. 
The  large  brandies  run  in  the  trabecule  and  septa,  and  from  these  finer  branches 
traverse  the  lymph-paths  and  split  up  into  a  capillary  plexus  in  the  masses  or 
strands  of  adenoid  tissue.  The  vein  passes  out  by  the  hilum.  Nerves,  medullated 
and  non-medullated,  enter  the  gland,  but  their  terminations  are  unknown.  Perhaps 
r£iS°i°  bloo(l-vessels  and  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  septa.1 
Line  fine  network  of  adenoid  tissue  which  traverses  the  lymph-paths,  and  in 


Fig.  275. 

or  germ  cent 

a, 

large,  b,  small  leucocytes  ;  c,  mitosis; 
d,  direct  division  of  nucleus. ;  c,  cells 
which,  besides  a  nucleus,  contain 
large  easily-stuined  bodies  and  some 
yellow  granules.     x  400. 
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W  SSrnode^f  *?  bUUdleS  °f  fiWs  tissue  wifch  cellB-endc 
thecapstanle;^  "  «'™P-  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of 

[The  cellular  elements,  lymph-ceUs,  or  leucocytes  are  not  all  of  one  kind  . 
can  be  shown  by  differential  staining,  such  as  Ehrlich-Biondi's  fluid   vl  cl  V 

a  e  (1)  cells  with  a  very  small  amount  of  colourless  protoplasm  surrounding  a  faint 

olet-st^uned  nucleus.    (2)  A  second  form  has  a  Luge  nucleus  surrounded  w 
night  rose-coloured  protoplasm.     3)  There  are  «  granular  »  cells  most  abundant  in 
the  mesenteric  glands.    (4)  A  fourth  form  shows  cells  undergoing  degenet  o 


Fig.  276. 

Part  of  a  lymphatic  gland.  A,  vas  afferens ;  B,  B,  lymph-paths  ;  a,  a,  trabecular  seen  on- 
edge  ;  /,  /,  follicular  strand  from  the  medulla;  x,  x,  its  adenoid  reticulum;  b,  its  blood- 
vessels ;  o,  o,  narrow-meshed  part  limiting  the  follicular  strands  from  the  lymph-path. 

(5)  Phagocytes  are  also  present,  but  they  are  usually  found  in  the  lymph-paths 
and  medullary  cords  (Hoyer).] 

Lymph-glands  not  only  form  leucocytes,  but  in  them  also  cells  break  down,, 
and  the  products  of  their  disintegration  are  taken  up  by  leucocytes  and  further 
changed  by  them. 

Between  the.  surface  of  the  follicular  threads  and  the  inner  wall  of  all  the 
spaces  of  the  gland,  lies  the  lymph-channel  or  lymph-path  (B,  B),  which  is 
traversed  by  a  reticulum  of  adenoid  tissue,  containing  relatively  few  lymph- 
corpuscles.    It  is  very  probable  that  these  lymph-paths  are  lined  by  endothelium. 

The  vasa  afferentia  (fig.  273,  aX),  of  which  there  are  usually  several,  expand 
upon  the  surface  of  the  gland,  perforate  the  outer  capsule,  and  pour  their  contents 
into  the  lymph-paths  of  the  gland  (C).  The  vasa  efferentia,  which  are  less- 
numerous  than  the  afferentia,  and  come  out  at  the  hilum,  form  large,  wide,  almost 
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cavernous  dilatations,  and  they  anastomose  near  the  gland  (eX)  .^^g 
the  lymph  passes  out  at  the  opposite  surface  of  the  gland  The  lymph  percolates 
ZvouTthl  gland,  and  passes  along  the  lymph-paths,  which  represent  a  kind  of 
rete  mirabile  interposed  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  lymph-vessels. 

During  its  passage  through  this  complicated  branched  system  of  spaces,  the 
movement  of  the  lymph  through  the  gland  is  retarded,  and,  owing  to  the 
numerous  resistances  which  occur  in  its  path,  it  has  very  little  propulsive  energy 
The  lymph-corpuscles  which  lie  in  the  meshes  of  the  adenoid  reticulum  are  washed 
out  of  the  gland  by  the  lymph-stream.  The  lymph-corpuscles  lying  within  the 
follicular  threads  pass  through  the  narrow  meshes  (o)  into  the  lymph-paths  lhe 
formation  of  lymph-corpuscies  either  occurs  locaUy,  from  division  of  the  pre- 
existing cells,  or  new  leucocytes  wander  out  into  the  follicular  threads.  The 
movement  of  the  lymph  through  the  gland  is  favoured  by  the  muscular  action  of 
the  capsule.  When  the  capsule  contracts  energetically,  it  must  compress  the 
gland  like  a  sponge,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  fluid  moves  is  regulated  by 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  valves. 

[Formation  of  leucocytes  in  lymph-glands.— This  takes  place  chiefly  in  the 
cortical  alveoli.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  germ-centre,  in  the  form  of  a  spherical 
group  of  leucocytes,  which  stain  more  deeply  with  staining  reagents  than  the 
surrounding  leucocytes.  These  cells  divide  by  mitosis,  and  the  chromatin 
filaments  can  be  stained  with  saffranin  or  other  chromatin  dye  (fig.  275). 
Mitosis  takes  place  to  a  much  less  extent  in  the  medullary  cords  and  the  cells 
of  the  lymph-stream  itself.] 

Chemistry  of  lymph-glands. — In  addition  to  the  constituents  of  lymph  and  leucocytes 
(§  24),  the  following  chemical  substances  have  been  found  in  lymphatic  glands— leucin  and 
xanthin. 

198.  PROPERTIES  OE  LYMPH  AND  CHYLE. — Lymph  is  an  albuminous, 
colourless,  clear  alkaline  fluid,  containing  lymph-corpuscles,  which  are  identical 
with  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  (§  9).  [Its  specific  gravity  is  1012-1022.] 
In  some  places,  e.g.,  in  the  thoracic  duct,  a  few  coloured  blood-corpuscles  have 
been  found.  The  lymph-corpuscles  are  supplied  to  the  lymph  and  chyle  from  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  the  adenoid  tissue.  As  to  their  source  see  §  200,  2.  They 
also  pass  out  of  the  blood-vessels  and  wander  into  the  lymphatics.  As  red  blood- 
corpuscles  have  also  been  seen  to  pass  out  of  the  blood-vessels,  this  explains  the 
occasional  presence  of  these  corpuscles  in  some  lymphatics ;  but  when  the  pressure 
within  the  veins  is  high,  near  the  central  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct,  red  blood- 
corpuscles  may  pass  into  the  thoracic  duct.  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude 
from  their  pressure  that  lymph-cells  form  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  addition,  the 
chyle  contains  numerous  fatty  granules,  each  surrounded  with  an  albuminous 
envelope.  [Thus  the  chyle,  in  addition  to  the  constituents  of  the  lymph,  contains, 
especially  during  digestion,  a  very  large  amount  of  fat,  in  the  form  of  the  finely- 
emulsionised  fat  of  the  food,  Avhich  gives  it  its  characteristic  white  or  milky 
appearance.  During  hunger,  the  fluid  in  the  lacteals  resembles  ordinary  lymph. 
The  fine  fat-granules  constitute  the  so-called  "  molecular  basis  "  of  the  chyle.] 

Composition  of  Lymph.— The  lymph  consists  of  lymph-plasma  with  lymph- 
corpuscles  suspended  in  it.  The  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are  described  in  §  24. 
The  lymph-plasma  contains  the  three  so-called  fibrin-factors,  derived  very  probably 
from  the  breaking  up  of  lymph-corpuscles  (§  29).  When  lymph  is  withdrawn1 
b  om  the  body,  these  substances  cause  it  to  coagulate.  Coagulation  occurs  slowly, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  soft,  jelly-like,  small  "  lymph-clot,"  which  contains 
most  of  the  lymph-corpuscles.  The  exuded  fluid  or  lymph-serum  contains  alkali- 
albuminate  (precipitated  by  acids),  serum-albumin  (coagulated  by  heat),  and  para- 
r/lobulin—th.e  latter  two  occurring  in  less  amount  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  blood-serum  ;  37  per  cent,  of  the  coagulable  proteids  is  paraglobulin. 
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[After  rapid  injection  of  peptone  into  the  blood  tho  lvnvnh  does  not  nlnf  n?nmn\     r>  , 
injection  profoundly  alters  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  wSdfSipmStoi]       (  ]' 

[The  same  organic  constituents  occur  in  lymph  as  in  blood-plasma  although  in' 
&fWt  proportions  but ,C02  and  urea  are  more  abundant  inlym  ph  2    t  I 

ffSJSJK  !ppr02dmately  the  8ame  111  amo J  -2*  «■ *• 

Human  Blood-plasma. 


Water, 
Solids, 

Fibrin, 

Other  proteids, 
Extractives,  . 
Inorganic  salts. 


902-90 
97-10 

4-  05 
78-84 

5-  66 
78-55 


Human  Lymph. 
986  34 
13-66 

1-  07 

2-  30 
1-51 
878.] 


_  (1)  Chyle  is  the  name  given  to  the  fluid  which  occurs  within  the  lacteals  of  the 
intestinal  tract  during  the  digestion  of  fatty  food.  It  can  only  be  obtained  in 
very  small  amount  before  it  is  mixed  with  lymph,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
investigating  it.  A  few  lymph-corpuscles  occur  even  in  the  origin  of  lacteals 
within  the  villi,  but  their  number  increases  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  intestine, 
more  especially  after  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  mesenteric  glands.  The 
amount  of  solids,  which  undergoes  a  great  increase  during  digestion,  on  the 
contrary,  diminishes  when  chyle  mixes  with  lymph.  After  a  diet  rich  in  fatty 
matters  the  chyle  contains  innumerable  fatty  granules  (2-4  ^  in  size).  [This  is 
the  so-called  "molecular  basis"  of  the  chyle.]  The  amount  of  fibrin  factors 
increases  with  the  increase  of  lymph-corpuscles  as  they  are  formed  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  ;  a  diastatic  ferment  absorbed  from  the  intestine"; 
occasionally  sugar  ;  after  much  starchy  food  lactates ;  peptone  in  the  leucocytes 
(§  192,  I.,  3),  and  traces  of  urea  and  leucin.  [The  chyle  contains  a  greater  per- 
centage of  solids,  as  compared  with  lymph,  while  the  fats  are  specially  abundant 
in  chyle.] 

The  Chyle  of  a  person  who  was  executed  contained  90-5  per  cent,  of  water. 

r  Fibrin,  .... 
Albumin, 

Solids,  9-5    -l  Fats,  .... 

I  Extractives,  . 
I  Salts  

Schmidt  found  the  following  inorganic  substances  in  1000  parts  of  chyle  of  a  horse  : — 


trace 
7-1 

0-  9 

1-  0 
0-5 


Sodic  chloride,  .  .  5  84 
Soda,  .  .  .  .1-17 
Potash,       .       .  .0-13 

[The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  chyle  in  some  animals  :— 


Sulphuric  acid, 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Calcic  phosphate, 


0-05 
0-05 
0-20 


Magnesic  phosphate,  0'05 
Iron,        .       .       .  trace. 


100  Parts  Chyle  contains 


Water, 
Solids, 


Fibrin, 
Proteids, 
Fat,  &c, 
Extractives, 
Salts, 


Man. 


) 


90-5 
9-5 

0-  i 

7'0 

1-  0 

1-4 


Dog. 


91-2 
8-8 
0-1 
2-7 
4-9 
0-3 
0-8 


Horse. 


92-8 
7-2 
0  1 
4-0 
1-5 
0-8 
0-8 

(Munk).] 


[Extravasations  of  Chyle  and  Chylous  Ascites. — After  ligature  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  dogs,  the 
receptaculum  chyli  bursts  and  tho  chyle  is  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Sometimes 
there  is  rupture  of  the  lacteal  paths  in  man,  when  the  chyle  passes  into  the  peritoneum,  causing 
chylous  dropsy.] 

(2)  The  lymph  obtained  from  the  beginning  of  the  lymphatic  system  also  con- 
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tains  very  few  lymph-corpuscles;  it  is  clear,  transparent,  and  colourless,  and  closely 
resembles  the  fluids  of  serous  cavities.  That  the  lymph  coming  from  different 
tissues  varies  somewhat  is  highly  probable,  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  After 
lymph  has  passed  through  lymphatic  glands,  it  contains  more  corpuscles,  and  also 
more  solids,  especially  albumin  and  fat.  Ritter  counted  8200  lymph-corpuscles  in 
1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  lymph  of  a  dog. 

Lymph  obtained  from  a  Jymphatic  fistula  in  the  leg  of  a  man  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  a  saline  taste,  and  the  following  composition  : — 


Lymph 
(Ilensen  <fc  Diihnhardt). 

Cerebro-spinal  Fluid 
(Hoppe-Seyler). 

Pericardial  Fluid 
(v.  Gorup-Besanez). 

 _  , 

Water,      .       .       .       .    98  63 
Solids,      .       .       .  .1-37 
Fibrin,      .       .       .  O'll 
Albumin,  .       .       .  0-14 
Alkali-albuminate,    .  0-09 
Extractives,     (  q.j,. 
Urea,  Leucin,  \ 
Salts,       .       .  .0-88 
70  vol.  %  of  absorbed  C02,  50%  could 
be  pumped  out,  and  20  %  liberated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

9874 
1-25 

0-16 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  ab- 
dominal lymph  contain  a  kind  of 
sugar  (?)  (without  the  property  of 
rotating  polarised  light — Hoppe- 
Seyler). 

95-51 
4-48 

0-  08 
2-46 

1-  26 

[The  following  table  from  Mimk  shows  the  composition  of  lymph  in  man  and  some  animals- 


100  parts  of  Lymph  contain 

Man. 

Horse. 

Ox. 

Water,  

95-0 

95-8 

96-4 

Solids,  .       .  ... 

5-0 

4-2 

3-6 

Fibrin,  .... 

o-i 

o-i 

o-i 

Proteids,  .... 

41 

2-9 

2-8 

Fats,  &c,  . 

traces 

traces 

traces 

Extractives,  .... 

0-3 

o-i 

o-i 

Salts,  ..... 

0-5 

1-1 

0-6] 

Sodium  chloride 

Soda, 
Potash 


100  parts  of  the  ash  of  lymph  contained  the  following'substances  : — 

.    74-48    Lime,         .       ..  0-98    Sulphuric  acid,    .       .  1-28 

.    10-36    Magnesia,    .       .       .    0-27    Carbonic  acid,     .       .  8-21 
3-26    Phosphoric  acid,  .       .1-09    Iron  oxide,         .       .  0-06 

Just  as  in  blood,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  most  abundant  in  the 
corpuscles  ;  while  soda  (chiefly  sodium  chloride)  is  most  abundant  in  the  lymph- 
serum.  The  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  compounds  are  most  abundant  in  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  according  to  C.  Schmidt.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  lymph  rises 
and  falls  with  that  of  the  blood. 

Gases  of  Lymph.— Dog's  lymph  contains  much  C09— more  than  40  vols,  per 
cent.,  of  which  17  per  cent,  can  be  pumped  out,  and  23  per  cent,  expelled  by 
acids,  while  there  are  only  traces  of  O  and  L2  vols,  per  cent.  lsT  (Ludwia 
Hammarsten).    See  also  p.  224. 

lwKt061?10"8^11^  flufd-contains  a  substance  which  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric- 
t&flnfd  n?^?SUgf  hut  W™^chin  The  potassic  are  in  excess  of  the  soda  salts,  while 
SobJbn  ™  emeninS°celes.  au^  chronic  hydrocephalus  contains  proto-albumose,  some  serum- 
ftlS'^  sei:umfbumm>  but  the  last  is  present  in  acute  hydrocephalus  fluid.  No  albumow 
torn ?he  LIT  S  °r  1;leUr:tv,1C  ^(^urton).  This  fluid*  is  not  a  simple  exudZn 
trom  the  blood.    It  presents  rather  the  characters  of  a  secretion.] 

[Serosity  or  Lymph  of  Serous  Cavities. -Ranvier  has  made  the  remarkable 

nnrTfl  L     ^  ^  Ser0US  cavifcies>  **>  tlie  Peritoneum,  is  usually 

not  clear  like  water,  but  somewhat  turbid  or  even  opalescent.  This  fluid  ah™ 
contains  red  blood-corpuscles  and  several  varieties  of  spherical  colourless  corpuscles 
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ril  1  f^,  \  1  TCtl°r  UUCOrding  t0  the  examined.    In  the 

fluid  from  the  rabbit's  peritoneal  cavity,  nearly  all  the  colourless  cells  have  tl  e 
same  structure,  although  their  diameter  varies  from  6  to  20  a  SetaJS* 
variety  often  contains  many  vacuoles.  There  are  no  cells  so  large  either  £K 
ymph  or  blood.  Most  of  the  cells  exhibit  amoeboid  movements!  If  they  a  e 
lymphatic  eel  s,  they  have  become  greatly  altered  after  leaving  the  vessels  and 
passing  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  rat  also  there  are°  colourless  e  ll 
some  of  which  are  amoeboid  and  others  not.  The  last  variety-non-amceboid-is 
granular  and  very  large,  20-25  fi  in  diameter,  and  are  readily  coloured  by  fuchsia 
or  methyl-violet.  No  corresponding  cells  exist  in  the  rat  or  rabbit.  In  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  of  reptiles  similar  large  granular  cells  are  found,  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  rat,  but  no  large  granular  cells  occur  in  the  frog.  Eanvier 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  true  clasmatocytes  (p  375) 
and  the  non-amoeboid  cells  of  the  serosity  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.] 

199.  QUANTITY  OF  LYMPH  AND  CHYLE. — When  it  is  stated  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  passing  through  the  large  vessels  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  blood,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
merely  a  conjecture.  Of  this  amount  one-half  may  be  lymph  and  the  other  half 
chyle.  The  formation  of  lymph  in  the  tissues  takes  place  continually,  and  without 
interruption.  Nearly  6  kilos,  of  lymph  were  collected  in  twenty-four  hours  from  a 
lymphatic  fistula  in  the  arm  of  a  woman,  by  Gubler  and  Quevenne ;  70  to  100 
,-nns.  were  collected  in  1  \  to  2  hours  from  the  large  lymph-trunk  in  the  neck  of  a 
young  horse.    The  following  conditions  affect  the  amount  of  chyle  and  lymph:— 

(1)  The  amount  of  chyle  undergoes  very  considerable  increase  during  digestion, 
more  especially  after  a  full  meal,  so  that  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery  and  intestine 
are  distended  with  white  or  milky  chyle.  During  hunger  the  lymph-vessels  are 
collapsed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  large  trunks. 

(2)  The  amount  of  lymph  increases  especially  with  the  activity  of  the  organ 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Active  or  passive  muscular  movements  greatly  increase 
its  amount.  Lesser  obtained  in  this  way  300  cubic  centimetres  of  lymph  from  a 
fasting  dog,  whereby  its  blood  became  so  inspissated  as  to  cause  death. 

(3)  All  conditions  which  increase  the  pressure  upon  the  juices  of  the  tissues 
increase  the  amount  of  lymph,  and  vice  versa.    These  conditions  are  : — 

(a)  Au  increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  not  only  in  the  whole  vascular  system,  but  also  in  the 
vessels  of  the  corres ponding  organ,  augments  the  amount  of  lymph,  and  vice  versd  (Ludivig, 
Tomsa).  This,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  has  been  shown  by  Paschutin  and  Emmingbaus.  [In 
order  to  increase  the  amount  of  lymph  depending  upon  pressure  within  the  vessels,  what 
must  happen  is  increased  pressure  within  the  capillaries  and  veins.] 

(b)  Ligature  or  obstruction  of  the  efferent  veins  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  lymph  which 
flows  from  the  corresponding  parts  (Bidder,  Emminghaits).  It  may  be  doubled  in  amount. 
Tight  bandages  cause  a  swelling  of  the  parts  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  bandage,  owing  to  a 
copious  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  tissue  (congestive  cedema). 

(c)  An  increased  supply  of  arterial  blood  acts  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  less  degree. 
Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  or  stimulation  of  vaso-dilator  fibres,  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  blood  increases  the  amount  of  lymph  ;  while  diminution  of  the  blood-supply,  owing  to 
.stimulation  of  vaso-motor  fibres  or  other  causes,  diminishes  the  amount.  Even  after  ligature 
of  both  carotids,  as  the  head  is  still  supplied  with  blood  by  the  vertebrals,  the  lymph-stream  in 
the  large  cervical  lymphatic  does  not  cease. 

(4)  "When  the  total  amount  of  the  blood  is  increased,  by  the  injection  of  blood  or  serum 
into  the  arteries,  much  fluid  passes  into  the  tissues  and  increases  the  formation  of  lymph. 

(5)  The  formation  of  lymph  still  goes  on  for  a  short  time  after  death,  and  after  complete 
cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent.  If  fresh  blood  be  caused  to 
circulate  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  while  it  is  still  warm,  more  lymph  flows  from  the  lym- 
phatics. It  appears  as  if  the  tissues  obtained  plasma  from  the  blood  for  a  time  alter  the 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  This  perhaps  explains  the  circumstance  that  some  tissues,  e.g., 
connective-tissues,  contain  more  fluid  after  death  than  during  life,  while  the  blood-vessels  have 
given  out  a  considerable  amount  of  their  plasma  after  death. 
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(R\  The  amount  of  lymph  is  increased  under  the  influence  of  curare,  and  so  is  the  amount 
(6)  E?P£J     A  j       nmo„nt  of  lymph  collects  in  the  lymph-sacs  [especially 

i^SS^&S^^S  curare,  wU  £  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 

lymph-hearts  are  paralysed  by  curare.  # 

f7\  The  amount  of  lymph  is  also  increased  in  inflamed  parts. 

(8)  InieS  of  peptone  into  the  blood  causes  a  large  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  lymph. 
In[  he  hirS  ductlt  may  be  increased  tenfold,  notwithstanding ^the  fal  of  blood-pressure  due 
to  the  peptone  injected.    The  amount  of  solids  also  increase  {Heidenhain).-] 

200  ORIGIN  OF  LYMPH. — (1)   Source  of  the    Lymph-Plasma.— The 

lymph-plasma  may  be  partly  regarded  as  fluid  which  has  been  pressed  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  by  the  blood-pressure,  i.e.,  by  filtration  into  the  tissues. 
The  salts  which  pass  most  readily  through  membranes  go  through  nearly  m  the 
same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  blood-plasma— the  fibrin-factors  to  about  two- 
thirds,  and  albumin  to  about  one-half  of  that  in  the  blood  (p.  43).  As  m  the  case 
of  other  filtration-processes,  the  amount  of  lymph  must  increase  with  increasing 
pressure. 

Ludwig  and  Tomsa  found  that  when  they  passed  blood-serum  under  varying  pressures 
through  the  blood-vessels  of  an  excised  testis,  the  amount  of  transuded  fluid  which  flowed  from 
the  lymphatics  varied  with  the  pressure.  This  "  artificial-lymph  "  had  a  composition  similar 
to  that  of  the  natural  lymph.  Even  the  amount  of  albumin  increased  with  increasing'pressure. 
The  lymph-plasma  is  mixed  in  the  different  tissues  with  the  decomposition  products,  the  results 
of  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 

[There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is  not  entirely,  or 
chiefly  due  to  filtration,  i.e.,  it  is  not  merely  a  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels. 
By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a  secretory  product  of  the  ceUs  of  the  capillary  wall 
(Heidenhain).  ] 

[When  sugar,  egg-albumin,  peptone,  urea,  orNaCl  are  injected  into  the  blood  they  pass  in  a 
concentrated  form  into  the  increased  lymph-stream.  If  peptone  be  injected  the  blood- pressure 
falls  enormously,  still  these  bodies  pass  into  the  lymph,  so  that  their  passage  cannot  be  due 
entirely  to  blood-pressure.  The  increase  of  the  lymph  under  (8)  led  Heidenhain  to  regard  the 
formation  of  lymph  not  as  a  transudation,  but  as  a  true  secretion  from  the  blood-vessels.  With 
the  increase  of  the  lymph-stream,  the  secretion  of  urine  also  increases.  One  may  regard  the 
lymph-system  as  a  reservoir  which  temporarily  takes  up  substances  from  the  blood  until  they 
can  be  excreted  by  the  urine  {Heidenhain).  Peptone  when  injected  slowly  into  the  blood  is 
excreted  in  the  urine,  but  if  the  renal  vessels  are  tied  it  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  lymph. 
If  it  be  rapidly  injected  it  is  chiefly  thrown  out  into  the  lymph,  and  after  a  time  it  passes  from 
the  lymph  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  into  the  thoracic  duct  and  then  enters  the  blood  again.] 

[If  peptone  be  injected  into  the  lymphatic  system  it  can  be  recovered  unchanged. 
Thus  the  lymphatic  glands  have  not  the  power  to  assimilate  peptone  and  convert 
it  into  serum-albumin,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  observers  (Shore).] 

When  the  muscles  act,  not  only  is  the  lymph  poured  out  more  rapidly,  but 
more  lymph  is  formed.  The  tendons  and  fascia?  of  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton, 
which  are  provided  with  numerous  small  stomata,  absorb  the  lymph  from  the 
muscles.  By  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  these  fibrous  structures, 
they  act  like  suction-pumps,  whereby  the  lymphatics  are  alternately  filled  and 
emptied,  while  the  lymph  is  propelled  onwards.  Even  passive  movements  act  in 
the  same  way.  If  solutions  be  injected  under  the  fascia  lata,  they  may  be  propelled 
onwards  to  the  thoracic  duct  by  passive  movements  of  the  limb  (Ludwig,  Sckweig- 
ger-Seidel). 

(2)  The  source  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  varies.— (1)  A  very  considerable 
number  of  lymph-corpuscles  are  derived  from  the  lymphatic  glands  (p.  381); 
they  are  washed  out  of  these  glands  into  the  vas  efferens  by  the  lymph-stream  \ 
hence,  the  lymph  always  contains  more  corpuscles  after  it  has  passed  through  a 
lymph-gland.  .Small  isolated  lymph-follicles  permit  corpuscles  to  pass  through 
their  limiting  layer  into  the  lymph-stream.  (2)  Those  organs  whose  basis  consists 
of  adenoid  tissue  and  in  whose  meshes  numerous  lymph-corpuscles  occur,  e.g.,  the 
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Xn^O^Tl  f  n"  ,",i!'")i"1"S,i,;;i:  ^  ^  maiT0W  °f  W'  Md  the 
(fc  103).  The  ce  Is  reach  the  origin  of  the  lymph-stream  by  their  own 
amoeboid  movements.  (3)  As  lymph-corpuscles  are  returned  to  the  blood-stream 
where  they  appear  as  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  so  they  again  pass  out  of  the 
blood-capularies  into  the  tissues,  partly  owing  to  their  amoeboid  movements,  and 
they  are  partly  expelled  by  the  blood-pressure.  In  rare  cases  lymph-corpuscles 
wander  irom  lymphatic  spaces  back  again  into  the  blood-vessels. 

Fine  particles  of  cinnabar  or  milk -globules  introduced  into  the  blood  soon  pass  into  the  lym- 
phatics. 1  he  extrusion  of  particles  is  greater  during  venous  congestion  than  when  the  circula- 
tion is  undisturbed,  just  as  with  diapedesis  (§  95)°;  inflammatory  affections  of  1  va  ar 
wall  also  favour  their  passage.    The  vessels  of  the  portal  system  are  especially  pervious. 

By  miotic  division  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  (p.  381),  and  also  bv 
proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  This  process  certainly 
occurs  during  inflammation  of  many  organs.  This  has  been  proved  for  the  excised 
cornea  kept  in  a  moist  chamber;  the  nuclei  of  the  cornea-corpuscles  also 
proliferate. 

That  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  proliferate  is  shown  by  the  enormous  production  of 
lymph-corpuscles  in  acute  inflammations  (with  the  formation  of  pus),  e.g.  in  extensive 
erysipelas,  and  inflammatory  purulent  effusions  into  serous  cavities,  where  the  number  of 
corpuscles  is  too  great  to  be  explained  by  the  wandering  of  blood-corpuscles  out  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Decay  of  Lvmph-Corpuscles.--The  lymph-corpuscles  disappear  partly  where  the 
lymphatics  arise,  and  also  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  presence  of  the  fibrin- 
factors  in  the  lymph — formed  as  they  are  from  the  breaking-up  of  lymph-corpuscles 
— seems  to  indicate  this.  In  inflammation  of  connective-tissue,  in  addition  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  new  lymph-corpuscles,  a  considerable  number  seems  to  be 
dissolved  ;  hence  the  lymph,  and  also  the  blood,  in  this  case  contains  more  fibrin. 
Lymph-corpuscles  are  also  dissolved  within  the  blood-stream,  and  help  to  form  the 
fibrin-factors,  [or  rather  the  precursor  of  fibrin]. 

201.  MOVEMENT  OF  CHYLE  AND  LYMPH. — The  ultimate  cause  of  the 

movement  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  depends  upon  the  difference  of  the  pressure  at 
the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  pressure  where  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into 
the  venous  system. 

(1)  The  forces  which  are  active  at  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  are  concerned 
in  moving  the  lymph,  but  these  must  vary  according  to  the  place  of  origin — 

(a)  The  lacteals  receive  the  first  impulse  towards  the  movements  of  their  contents — 
the  chyle — from  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  villi  (pp.  356,  363). 
When  these  contract  and  shorten,  the  axial  lacteal  is  compressed,  and  its  contents 
are  forced  in  a  centripetal  direction  towards  the  large  lymphatic  trunks.  When  the 
villi  relax,  the  numerous  valves  prevent  the  return  of  the  chyle  into  the  villi. 

(b)  Within  those  lymphatics  which  take  the  form  of  perivascular  spaces,  every  time 
the  contained  blood-vessel  is  dilated  the  surrounding  lymph  will  be  pressed  onwards. 

(c)  In  case  of  the  pleural  lymphatics  with  open  mouths,  every  inspiratory  move- 
ment acts  like  a  suction-pump  upon  the  lymph,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  openings  or  stomata  of  the  lymphatics  on  the  abdominal  side  of  the  diaphragm. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  those  vessels  which  begin  by  means  of  fine  juice-canals,  the 
movement  of  the  lymph  must  largely  depend  upon  the  tension  of  the  juices  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  this  again  must  depend  upon  the  tension  or  pressure  in  the 
blood-capillaries,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  acts  like  a  vis  a  tergo  in  the  rootlets  of 
the  lymphatics. 

[In  some  organs  peculiar  pumping  arrangements  are  brought  into  action.  The  abdominal 
surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is  provided  with  stomata,  or  open  communica- 
tions between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  lymphatics  in  the  substance  of  the  tendon.  Von 
Recklinghausen  found  that  milk  put  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the""central  tendon  showed 
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hhIp  Allies  caused  by  the  milk-lobules  passing  through  the  stomata  and  entering  the 
S  e  '  SE?  central  tendon  consists  of  Wo  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  ^nged  in  different 
di  notions  (fig.  277,  b,  c).  When  the  diaphragm  moves  during  respiration,  these  layeis  ai  , 
ESy  pssed  together  and  pulled  apart  Thus  the  spaces  are  a terna tely  dila  ed  and 
contracted  Ivmph  being  drawn  into  the  lymphatics  through  the  stomata  (fig  277,  fi).  ine 
a  u  ldm  \  u nping'  niechanis.n  exists"  over  the  costal  pleura.  The  fascia  covering  the 
cl  s  a  0  h or  similar  mechanism.  The  fascia  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibrous  t.ssue  with 
SSwfoSraphatica  (fig.  278).  When  a  muscle  contracts,  lymph  is  forced  out  from  between 
IhekySsfX  fascia,  while,  when  it  relaxes,  the  lymph  from  the  muscle,  carrying  with  it  some 
of  the  waste  products  of 

6* 


muscular  action,  passes 

out  of  the  muscle  into 

the  fascia,  between  the 

now  partially  separated 

layers.] 

[Ludwig'sExperiment. 

— Tie  a  respiration  can- 
nula in  the  trachea  of  a 

dead  rabbit  ;  cut  across  77 
the  body  of  the  animal  ri&  *" ' 

immediately  below  the  Section  of  central  tendon  of  diaphragm, 
diaphragm  ;  remove  the 
viscera,  and  ligature  the 
vessels  passing  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  tie  the  thorax  to  an  iron  ring,  and  hang  it 
up  with  the  head  downwards  ;  pour  a  solution  of  Berlin  blue  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  connect  the  respiration  cannula  either  with  a  pair  of  bellows  or  an  apparatus  for 
artificial  respiration,  and  imitate  the  respiratory  movements.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
lymphatics  are  filled  with  a  blue  injection  showing  a  beautiful  plexus.] 

(2)  Within  the 
lymph  -  trunks 
themselves,  the 


The  injected  lymph-spaces, 
At/ the  walls  of  the  space  have  collapsed. 


independent  con- 
traction of  their 
muscular  fibres 

partly  aids  the 
lymph  stream. 
Heller  observed 
in  the  mesentery 
of  the  guinea-pig 
that  the  peri- 
staltic movement 


Fig.  278. 

Injected  lymph-spaces  (black)  from  the  fascia  lata  of  the  dog. 


of  the  lymphatic  wall  passed  in  a  centripetal  direction.  The  numerous  valves 
prevent  any  reflux.    The  contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  pressure 

upon  the  vessels  and  the  tissues,  aid  the  current.  If  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the 
veins  is  interfered  with,  lymph  flows  copiously  from  the  corresponding  tissues. 
[If  a  cannula  be  tied  in  a  lymphatic  of  a  dog,  a  few  drops  of  lymph  flow  out  at 
long  intervals.  But  if  even  passive  movements  of  the  limb  be  made,  e.g.,  simply 
flexing  and  extending  the  limb,  the  outflow  becomes  very  considerable  and  con- 
tinuous.] 

(3)  The  lymph-glands,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  offer  very 
considerable  resistance  to  the  lymph-stream,  which  must  pass  through  the  lymph- 
paths,  whose  spaces  are  traversed  by  adenoid  tissue,  and  contain  a  few  lymph- 
corpuscles.  But  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  compensated  for  by  the  non-striped 
muscle  which  exists  in  the  capsule  and  trabecular  of  the  glands.  When  they  con- 
tract they  force  on  the  lymph,  while  the  valves  prevent  its  reflux.  Enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  have  been  seen  to  contract  when  stimulated  electrically.  [Botkin 
lias  stimulated  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  with  electricity  in  cases  of  leukaemia,  and 
found  that  they  contracted  somewhat.] 

(4)  The  lymph- vessels  gradually  join  to  form  larger  vessels,  and  finally  end  in 
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one  trunk.  Thus  the  sectional  ana  diminishes,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  current 
and  the  pressure  are  increased.  Nevertheless,  the  velocity  is  always  small  •  it 
varied  from  230  to  300  millimetres  per  minute  in  the  large  lymphatic 'in  the  neck 
of  a  horse,  a  fact  which  enables  us  to  conclude  that  the  movement  must  be  very 
slow  in  small  vessels.  The  lateral  pressure  at  the  same  place  was  10  to  20  mm 
and  in  the  dog- 5  to  10  mm.  of  a  weak  solution  of  soda,  although  it  was  =  12  mm' 
Hg  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  horse. 

(5)  The  respiratory  movements  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
lymph-stream  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct ;  every  inspira- 
tion favours  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood,  and  also  of  the  lymph  towards  the 
heart ;  indeed,  the  pressure  in  the  thoracic  duct  may  even  become  negative.  [The 
diastolic  suction  <>f  the  heart,  by  diminishing  the  pressure  in  the  subclavian  vein, 
also  favours  the  inflow  of  lymph  into  the  thorax.] 

(6)  Lymph-hearts  exist  in  certain  cold-blooded  animals.  The  frog  has  two  axillary  hearts 
(above  the  shoulder  near  the  vertebral  column),  and  two  sacral  hearts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
coccyx  near  the  anus  (fig.  279,  L).    They  beat,  but  not  synchronously,  about  sixty  times  per 

minute,  and  contain  10  cubic  millimetres  of  lymph. 
They  have  transversely-striped  muscular  fibres  in  their 
walls,  and  are  also  provided  with  nerve-ganglia.  The 
posterior  pair  pump  the  lymph  into  the  branch  of  the 
vena  iliaca  communicans,  and  the  anterior  pair  into 
the  vena  sub-scapularis.  Their  pulsation  depends 
partly,  but  not  exclusively,  upon  the  spinal  cord,  for 
if  the  cord  be  rapidly  destroyed,  they  may  cease  to 
pulsate,  but  not  unfrequently  they  continue  to  pulsate 
after  removal  of  the  cord.  [If  the  cord,  however,  be 
destroyed  gradually,  they  continue  to  beat  (Kabrhel).'] 
A  second  source  of  their  pulsatile  movements  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  Waldeyer's  ganglia.  Stimulation  of  the 
skin,  intestine,  or  blood-heart  influences  them  reflexly 
— partly  accelerating  and  partly  retarding  them,  [most 
frequently  arresting  them  in  diastole,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  inhibitory  mechanism  in  the  cord,  but 
it  is  not  affected  by  atropine  (Kabrhel).']  If  the  coccy- 
geal nerve,  which  connects  the  sacral  hearts  to  the  spinal 
cord,  be  divided,  these  effects  do  not  occur.  Strychnia  accelerates  their  movements,  and  so 
does  heating  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  if  the  cord  be  cooled,  they  are  retarded.  A  lymph-heart 
arrested  by  being  exposed,  or  after  the  action  of  musoarin,  can  be  caused  to  beat  by  filling  it 
under  pressure,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  arrest  is  caused  by  destruction  of  its  nerves. 
Antiarin  paralyses  the  lymph-heart  and  the  blood-heart  at  the  same  time,  while  curare 
paralyses  the  former  alone.  In  other  amphibians  there  are,  two  lymph-hearts  ;  in  the  ostrich 
and  cassowary  and  some  swimming  birds,  and  in  the  embryo  chick  1  or  2.  They  occur  in  some 
fishes,  e.g.,  near  the  caudal  vein  of  the  eel. 

(7)  The  nervous  system  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  lymph-stream,  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  the  muscles  of  the  lymphatics  and  lymph-glands,  and  with 
the  lymph-hearts  where  these  exist.  Kuhne  observed  that  the  cornea  corpuscles 
contracted  when  the  corneal  nerves  were  stimulated,  [and  Hoffman  has  described 
the  termination  of  nerves  in  connective-tissue  corpuscles.]  Goltz  also  observed 
that  when  a  dilute  solution  of  common  salt  was  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  frog, 
it  was  rapidly  absorbed,  but  if  the  central  nervous  system  had  been  destroyed,  it 
was  not  absorbed. 

If  inflammation  be  produced  in  the  hind  legs  of  a  dog,  and  if  the  sciatic  nerve  be  divided  on 
one  side,  oedema  and  a  simultaneous  increase  of  the  lymph-stream  occur  on  that  side.  [A 
combination  of  congestion  and  inflammation  greatly  increases  the  lymph-stream,  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  when  the  nerves  are  divided  at  the  same  time.] 

Ligature  the  leg  of  a  frog,  except  the  nerves,  so  as  to  arrest  the  circulation,  and  place  the 
le<r  in  water  ;  it  swells  up  very  rapidly,  but  a  dead  limb  does  not  swell  up.  So  that  absorption 
islndependent  of  the  continuance  of  the  circulation.  Section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  destruction 
of  the  spinal  cord  (but  not  section  of  the  brain),  arrests  absorption. 

202.  ABSORPTION  OF  PARENCHYMATOUS  EFFUSIONS. — Fluids  which 


Fig.  279. 


Posterior  pair  of  lymph-hearts  (L)  of 
the  frog. 
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pass  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  spaces  in  the  tissues,  or  those  injected 
subcutaneously,  are  absorbed  chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels  but  also  by  the 
lymphatics.  Small  particles,  as  after  tattooing  with  cinnabar  or  China  ink  may 
pass  from  the  tissue-spaces  into  the  lymphatics-and  so  do  blood-corpuscles  from 
extravasations  of  blood,  and  fat-granules  from  the  marrow  of  a  broken  bone.  ±1 
all  the  lymphatics  of  a  part  are  ligatured,  absorption  takes  place  quite  as  rapidly 
as  before  j  hence,  absorbed  fluid  must  pass  through  the  thin  membranes  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  corresponding  experiment  of  ligaturing  all  the  blood-vessels, 
when  no  absorption  of  the  parenchymatous  juices  take  place,  does  not  prove  that 
the  lymphatics  are  not  concerned  in  absorption,  for,  after  ligaturing  the  blood- 
vessels of  a  part,  of  course  the  formation  of  lymph,  and  also  the  lymph-stream, 
must  cease.  When  fluids  are  injected  under  the  skin,  absorption  takes  place  very 
rapidly— more  rapidly  than  when  the  substance  is  given  by  the  mouth.  The 
subcutaneous  injection  of  drugs  is  extensively  used,  but  of  course  the  substances 
used  must  not  corrode,  irritate,  or  coagulate  the  tissues. 

Some  substances  do  not  act  when  given  by  the  mouth,  as  snake  poison,  poisons  from  dead 
bodies,  or  putrid  things,  although  they  act  rapidly  when  introduced  subcutaneously.  11 
emulsin  be  given  by  the  mouth,  and  amygdalin  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal, 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  not  formed,  as  the  emulsin  seems  to  be  destroyed  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
If  the  emulsin,  however,  be  injected  into  the  blood,  and  the  amygdalin  be  given  by  the  mouth, 
the  animal  is  rapidly  poisoned,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  the  amygdalin  is 
rapidly  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.  The  amygdalin,  a  glucoside  (C^H^NOn),  is 
acted  upon  by  fresh  emulsin  like  a  ferment ;  it  takes  up  2(H20)  and  yields  hydrocyanic  acid 
(CHN),  +  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (CrHG0),  +  sugar  2(CcH12O0).  Serum  injected  subcu- 
taneously is  rapidly  absorbed  ;  it  is  decomposed  within  the  blood-stream,  and  increases  the 
amount  of  urea.    Albuminous  solutions,  oil,  peptones,  and  sugars  are  also  absorbed. 

203.  (EDEMA,  DROPSY,  AND  SEROUS  EFFUSIONS.  — [Dropsy.  — As  aptly  illustrated 
by  Lauder  Brunton,  the  lymph-spaces  may  be  represented  by  cisterns,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  supply  pipes — the  arteries  and  capillaries  ;  while  there  are  two  exit  pipes — the 
veins  and  lymphatics.  In  health,  the  balance  between  the  inflow  and  outflow  is  such  that  the 
spaces  are  merely  moistened  with  fluid.  When  a  cannula  is  placed  in  a  lymphatic  vessel  in  a 
dog,  only  a  few  drops  of  lymph  flow  out  at  long  intervals,  but  if  the  veins  of  the  limb  be 
ligatured,  the  lymph  flows  much  more  quickly.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  increased  transuda- 
tion of  fluid  from  the  small  blood-vessels,  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  fluid  passing  away  by 
the  lymphatics  when  it  can  no  longer  be  carried  away  by  the  veins.  We  cannot  say  what  is 
the  relative  share  of  the  veins  and  the  lymphatics,  nor  in  the  above  experiment  do  we  know 
how  much  is  due  to  increased  transudation  or  diminished  absorption.  When  there  is  an  undue 
accumulation  of  fluid  more  or  less  like  serum  in  the  lymph- spaces,  we  have  the  condition 
termed  dropsy.    When  there  is  general  dropsy  it  is  called  anasarca.] 

ffidema. — If  the  efferent  veins  and  lymphatics  of  an  organ  be  ligatured,  or  if  resistauce  be 
offered  to  the  outflow  of  their  contents,  congestion  and  a  copious  transudation  of  lymph  into 
the  tissue  take  place.  These  are  most  marked  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
The  soft  parts  swell  up,  without  pain  or  redness,  and  a  doughy  swelling,  which  pits  on  pressure 
with  the  finger,  results.  These  are  the  signs  of  lymph-congestion,  which  is  called  oedema  when 
the  fluid  is  watery  and  localised. 

Under  similar  circumstances  lymph  is  effused  into  the  serous  cavities.  [In  the  peritoneum  it 
is  ascites — thorax,  hydro-thorax — pericardium,  hydro-pericardium — cranium,  hydrocephalus 
—tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocele— joints,  hydrarthrosis,  &c]  If,  at  the  same  time,  a  large 
number  of  colourless  blood-corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  cavity,  the  fluid 
becomes  more  and  more  like  pus.  In  order  that  these  corpuscles  may  proliferate,  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  albumin  is  necessary.  When  the  pressure  within  the  serous  cavity  rises 
above  that  in  the  small  blood-vessels,  water  may  pass  into  the  blood.  These  sero-purulent 
effusions  not  unfrequently  undergo  changes,  and  yield  decomposition-products,  such  as  leucin, 
tyrosin,  xanthin,  kreatin,  kreatinin  (?),  uric  acid  (?),  urea.  Endothelium  from  the  serous 
cavity,  sugar  in  pleuritic  effusions  and  in  cedemas  with  little  albumin,  cholesterin  frequently  in 
hydrocele  fluid,  and  succinic  acid  in  the  fluid  of  cchinococci  have  all  been  found  in  these 
effusions.  The  effusion  of  lymph  may  arise  not  only  from  pressure  upon  the  lymphatics,  but 
also  from  inflammation  and  thrombosis  of  the  lymphatics  themselves,  in  which  cases  not  unfre- 
quently new  lymphatics  are  formed,  so  that  the  communication  is  re-established.  Sometimes 
the  ductus  thoracicus  bursts  and  lymph  is  poured  directly  into  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  [Liga- 
ture of  the  thoracic  duct  results  in  rupture  of  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  escape  of  chyle  and 
lymph  into  the  large  serous  cavities  (Lttdwig).] 
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<  When  dropsy  or  effusion  of  fluids  occurs  into  serous  cavities,  there  is  always  a  greater  transuda- 
tion of  fluid  through  the  blood-vessels.  The  abdominal  blood-vessels,  and  those  which  yield 
a  watery  effusion  under  normal  circumstances,  are  those  most  liable  to  be  affected. 

Transudation  is  favoured  by— (1)  Venous  congestion,  so  as  to  raise  the  blood-pressure,  in 
which  case  the  effusion  usually  contains  little  albumin  and  few  lymph-corpuscles,  while  the 
coloured  corpuscles,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  numerous  the  greater  the  venous  obstruction. 
Ranvier  produced  oedema  artificially  by  ligaturing  the  vena  cava  in  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  time 
dividing  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  thereby  produced 
caused  an  increased  amount  of  blood  to  pass  to  the  limb,  while  the  blood-pressure  was  raised,  and 
both  factors  favoured  the  transudation  of  fluid.  [Ranvier's  experiment  proves  that  mere  liga- 
ture of  the  venous  trunk  of  a  limb  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  oedema.  The  oedema  is 
due  to  the  concomitant  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  If  the  motor  roots  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  alone  be  divided  along  with  ligature  of  the  vena  cava,  no  oedema  occurs,  but  if  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  are  divided  at  the  same  time,  the  limb  rapidly  becomes  cedematous.  There  is  such 
an  increased  transudation  through  the  vascular  walls  that  the  veins  and  lymphatics  cannot 
remove  it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  oedema  occurs.  If  there  be  weakness  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  slight  obstruction  is  sufficient  to  produce  oedema.]  When  the  leg-veins  are  occluded 
with  an  injection  of  gypsum,  oedema  occurs.  (2)  Some  unknown  physical  changes  occur  in  the 
protroplasm  of  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  and  blood-vessels,  which  favour  the  transuda- 
tion of  albumin,  haemoglobin,  and  even  blood-corpuscles.  This  occurs  when  abnormal  substances 
accumulate  in  the  blood — e.g.,  dissolved  haemoglobin — and  when  the  blood  contains  little  0  or 
albumin.  The  same  has  been  observed  after  exposure  to  too  high  temperatures,  and  the  swelling 
of  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inflammatory  focus  seems  due  to  the  transudation  of 
fluid  through  the  altered  vascular  wall.  It  is  probable  that  a  nervous  influence  may  affect  par- 
ticular areas  through  its  action  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  (it  may  be  upon  the  protoplasm 
of  the  blood-capillaries).  The  transudations  of  this  nature  usually  contain  much  albumin  and 
many  lymph-corpuscles.  (3)  When  the  blood  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  water,  the 
tendency  to  transudation  of  fluid  is  increased.  After  a  time  it  may  produce  the  changes  indi- 
cated in  (2),  and  when  long  continued  may  increase  the  permeability  of  the  vascular  wall. 
Watery  lymphatic  effusions  from  watery  blood— "  cachectic  oedema  "—occur  in  feeble  and 
badly-nourished  individuals.  [One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  dropsy  is  the  slight  oedema  of 
the  legs  in  anaemic  persons,  in  whom  the  heart  and  lungs  are  healthy.  Many  factors  are  in- 
volved-— the  blood-pressure,  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  the  condition  of  nutrition  of  the 
capillaries,  and  probably  a  tendency  to  vaso-motor  paresis  (Brunton).] 

[The  fluid  poured  out  varies  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  this  occurs.  In  acute 
inflammations  effusion  or  exudation  takes  place  rapidly,  and  the  fluid  contains  the  precursor  of 
fibrin,  so  that  it  tends  to  coagulate  spontaneously.  There  is  every  gradation  between  the  non- 
coagulable  hydrocele  fluid  and  the  coagulable  exudation  in  inflammation.  The  fluids  in  different 
dropsies  vary  in  composition,  and  some  have  more  cells  in  them,  depending  on  local  causes,  as 
in  some  situations  absorption  is  more  active  than  in  others.  The  pleural  fluid  contains  most  solids, 
then  ascitic,  cerebro-spinal,  and,  lastly,  that  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Transudation  cor- 
responds to  the  process  of  filtration  through  animal  membranes  ;  i.e.,  the  transudation  contains 
only  those  substances  already  present  in  the  blood-plasma.  The  filtrate  may  even  contain 
more  salts  than  the  original  fluid,  as  is  often  the  case  with  fluids  containing  crystalloid  and 
colloid  bodies.  Senator  finds,  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  leg,  that  increase  of  the  venous  pressure 
increases  the  proteids  in  the  transudation,  but  causes  no  essential  change  in  the  amount  of  the 

Stilts  1 

[(4)  Ostroumoff  found  that  stimulation  of  the  lingual  nerve  not  only  causes  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  tongue  to  dilate,  but  that  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue  becomes  cedematous.  If 
a  solution  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  quinine  (§145)  be  injected  into  the  duct  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  and  the  chorda  tympani  stimulated,  there  is  no  secretion  of  saliva,  but  the 
eland  becomes  cedematous.  In  an  animal  poisoned  with  atropm,  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  although  there  is  no  secretion  of  saliva,  nevertheless  the 
gland  does  not  become  cedematous  (Heidenhain).  As  Brunton  suggests,  this  experiment  points 
to  some  action  of  atropin  on  the  blood-vessels  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked.] 

204  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.— In  the  frog  large  lymph-sacs,  lined  with  endothe- 
lium, exist  under  the  skin,  while  large  lyinph-sacs  lie  in  relation  with  the  vertebral  column- 
one  on  each  side-separated  from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  thin  membrane  perforated  with 
stomata.  This  is  the  cysterna  lymphatica  magna  of  Panizza.  Some  amphibians  and  many 
reptiles  have  under  the  skin  large  lymph-spaces,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  bodv  All  reptiles  and  the  tailed  amphibians  have  large  elongated  reservoirs  for  lympA 
Song  the  course  of  the  aorta.  The  lymph -apparatus  of  the  tortoise  (fig.  ^^ajf^-^nj 
The  osseous  fishes  have  in  the  lateral  parts  of  their  backs  an  elongated  lymjdi-tiunk,  \\hii  h 
reaches  from  the  tail  to  the  anterior  fins,  and  is  connected  with  the  dilated  lymphatic  lootle  , 
S  the  base  of  the  tail  and  in  the  fins.  The  largest  internal  lymph-smus  is  in  the  rejion  of  the 
oesophagus     Many  birds  possess  a  sinus-like  dilatation  or  lymph-space  m  the  region  of  the 
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tail.  The  lymph-spaces  communicate  with  the  venous  system — with  valves  properly  arranged 
— usually  in  connection  with  the  upper  vena  cava.  Lymph-hearts  have  already  been  referred 
to  (§  201,  6).  In  carnivora  the  lymph-glands  of  the  mesentery  are  united  into  one  large  com- 
pact mass,  the  so-called  "pancreas  Asellii." 

205.  HISTORICAL.— Although  the  Hippocratic  School  was  acquainted  with  the  lymph- 
glands  from  their  becoming  swollen  from  time  to  time,  and  although  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus  had  seen  the  mesenteric  glands,  yet  Aselli  (1662)  was  the  first  who  accurately 
described  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery  with  their  valves.  Pecquet  (1648)  discovered  the 
receptaculum  chyli ;  Rudbeek  and  Thorn.  Bartholinus  the  lymphatic  vessels  (1650-52) ; 
Eustachius  (1563)  was  acquainted  with  the  thoracic  duct,  which  Gassendus  (1654)  maintained 
that  he  was  the  first  to  see  ;  Lister  noticed  that  the  chyle  became  blue  when  indigo  was  injected 
into  the  intestine  (1671) ;  Sommering  observed  the  separation  of  fibrin  when  lymph  coagulated  ; 
Reuss  and  Kmmert  discovered  the  lymph-corpuscles.  The  chemical  investigations  date  from 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  ;  they  were  carried  out  by  Lassaigne,  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  and 
others.  The  two  last-named  observers  noticed  that  the  white  colour  of  chyle  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  fatty  granules. 


Physiology  of  Animal  Heat. 


206.  SOUKCES  OF  HEAT. — The  heat  of  the  hody  is  an  uninterrupted  evolution 
of  kinetic  energy,  which  we  must  represent  to  ourselves  as  due  to  vibrations  of 
the  corporeal  atoms.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  heat  is  contained  in  the 
potential  energy  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food,  and  with  the  0  of  the  air 
absorbed  during  respiration.  The  amount  of  heat  formed  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  energy  liberated. 

The  energy  of  the  food-stuffs  may  be  called  "latent  heat,"  if  we  assume  that 

when  they  are  used  up  in  the  body, 
chiefly  by  a  process  of  combustion, 
kinetic  energy  is  liberated  only  hi 
the  form  of  heat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  mechanical  energy 
and  electrical  energy  are  developed 
from  the  potential  energy.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  unit-measure  for 
the  energy  liberated,  it  is  advisable 
to  express  all  the  potential  energy 
as  heat-units. 

Calorimeter. — This  instrument 
enables  us  to  transform  the 
potential  energy  of  the  food  into 
heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
measure  the  number  of  heat-units 
produced. 

Favre  and  Silbermann  used  a  water- 
calorimeter  (fig.  280).  The  substance 
to  be  burned  is  placed  in  a  large  cylin- 
drical combustion-chamber  (K),  sus- 
pended in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel 
(L)  filled  with  water  (w),  so  that  the 
combustion-chamber  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  water.  Three  tubes 
open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber; 
one  of  them  (0)  supplies  the  air  which 
is  necessary  for  combustion,  it  reaches 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  ; 
the  second  (a)  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  lid,  and  is  closed  above  with  a  thick 
glass  2nate,  and  on  this  is  placed,  at  an 
angle,  a  small  mirror  (s),  which  enables 


Fig.  280. 

Water-calorimeter  of  Favre  and  Silbermann. 


an  observer  to  look  into  the  chamber,  and  ohserve  the  process  of  combustion  at  c.  The  third 
tube  (d)  is  used  only  when  combustible  gases  are  to  be  burned  in  the  chamber.  It  can  be 
closed  by  means  of  a  stop-cock.    A  lead  tube  (c,  c),  with  many  twists,  passes  from  the  upper 
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part  of  the  chamber  through  the  water,  and  finally  opens  at  g     The  gaseous  products ,  of W 
out  through  this  tube,  and  in  doing  so  help  to  heat  ^t^^^t^Ste 


bustion  pass  u»u  »uvu6u 

vessel  with  the  water  is  closed  with  a  lid  which  transmits  the  four  tubes.  to 
stands  on  four  feet  within  a  huge  cylinder  (M)  which  is .filled  with  some  ^P^J^ 
of  heat  and  this  again  is  placed  in  a  large  vessel  filled  with  water  (W).  This  is  to  pi  event  any 
£d%^  the  inner  cylinder  from  without.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
investigated  "s  placed  in  tlie  combustion-chamber.  When  combustion  is  ended  tag  which 
the  inner  water  must  be  repeatedly  stirred,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  delicate  thermometer.  If  the  increase  of  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  water  are 
known,  then  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  number  of  heat-units  produced  by  the  combustion  ot  a 
knowu'weight  of  the  substance  (see  Introduction).  , 

The  ice-Salorimeter  may  also  be  used.  The  inner  cylinder  is  filled  with  ice  and  not  with 
water,  and  ice  is  also  placed  in  the  outer  cylinder  to  prevent  any  heat  from  without  from  acting 
upon  the  inner  ice.  The  heat  given 
oil'  from  the  combustion -chamber 
causes  a  certain  amount  of  the  ice  to 
melt,  and  the  water  thereby  produced 
is  collected  and  measured.  It  re- 
quires 79  heat-units  to  melt  1  grin,  of 
ice  to  1  grm.  of  water  at  0°  C. 

[The  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a 
living  animal  is  similarly  measured. 
The  animal  (fig.  281),  in  a  cage,  is 
placed  in  a  large  vessel,  which  is 
placed  within  another  vessel,  and  the 
interspace  filled  with  water.  The 
whole  should  be  enclosed  in  a  large  box 
packed  with  fur,  shavings,  feathers, 
or  other  bad  conductor  of  heat.  A 
tube,  D,  opens  into  the  inner  space, 
and  from  it  there  is  an  exit-tube,  D', 
which  winds  many  times  in  the  water- 
space  beneath.  Air  passes  in  through 
D  and  out  by  D'.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  is  ascertained  by  ther- 
mometers T  and  T',  while  the  water 

is  moved  by  a  stirrer  (S)  25laced  between  the  two.  In  Rosenthal's  calorimeter,  one  cylinder,  sur- 
rounded by  an  air-jacket,  is  placed  inside  another,  and  the  animal  is  placed  in  the  inner  cylinder.] 

Just  as  in  a  calorimeter,  although  much  more  slowly,  the  food-stuffs  within  our 
body  are  burned  up,  oxygen  being  supplied,  and  thus  potential  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  kinetic  energy,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  person  at  rest,  almost  completely 
appears  in  the  form  of  heat. 

Heat-Units. — Favre,  Silbermann,  Frankland,  Rechenberg,  B.  Danilewsky,  and  others  have 
made  calorimetric  experiments  on  the  heat  produced  by  food.  According  to  Danilewsky,  1 
gram  of  the  following  dry  substances  yields  heat-units  : — 


Fig.  281. 
Water-calorimeter  of  Dulong. 


Casein, . 

Fibrin,  . 

Peptone, 

Glutin, 

Ox-blood, 

Ox-flesh, 

Vegetable 

fibrin, 
Glutin, . 
Legumin, 


5855 
5772 
487G 
5493 
5900 
5724 

6231 
6141 
5573 


Palmitin,  . 
Olcin, 
Stearin, 
Ox-fat,  . 
Glycerin,  . 
Starch, 
Dextrose,  . 
Maltose,  . 
Milk-sugar, 
Cane-sugar, 


8883 
8958 
9036 
9686 
4179 
4479 
3939 
4163 
4162 
4173 


5733 


Cow's  milk, 
Woman's 

milk, 
Egg-yelk,  . 
Potatoes,  . 
Rye-bread, 
Wheat-bread,  4351 
Rice, .  .  4806 
Peas..  .  4889 
Buck- wheat,  4288 


4837 
4479 
4234 
4471 


Maize,  . 

Alcohol, 

Urea,  . 

Muscle 

Extractives 
(Liebig's)  _ 

Flesh  extract, 

Acetic  acid,  . 

Butyric  acid, 

Palmitic  acid, 


5188 
6980 
2537 

-4400 

3216 
3318 
5647 
9316 


As  albumin  is  only  oxidised  to  the  stage  of  urea,  we  must  deduct  the  heat-units  obtainable 
from  urea  from  those  of  albumin,  and  as  1  part  of  albumin  yields  in  round  numbers  about  k  of 
urea,  we  obtain  about  5100  calories  (  =  2170  kilogram-metres)  for  1  grm.  of  albumin. 

Isodynamic  foodB,  i.e.,  those  that  produce  an  equal  amount  of  heat;  100  grms.  animal 
albumin  (after  deducting  the  heat-units  of  urea)  =  52  fat=114  starch  =  129  dextrose;  100 
grms  fat  are  isodynamic  with  243  dry  flesh  or  225  of  dry  syntonin  (Rubner) ;  100  grins,  of 
vegetable  albumin  =  55  fat  =  121  starch  =  137  dextrose  (Danilewsky).  Rubner  calculated  that 
in  man,  with  a  mixed  diet,  the  available  heat-units  for  1  grm.  of  albumin  =  4100 
iat=9300  ;  and  for  1  grm.  carbohydrate  =  4100  calories. 


grm. 
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When  we  know  the  weight  of  any  of  the  above-named  substances  consumed  by 
a  man  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  simple  calculation  enables  us  to  determine  how  many 
heat-units  arc  formed  in  the  body  by  oxidation,  i.e.,  provided  the  substance  is  com- 
pletely oxidised. 

[Several  sources  of  heat-production  or  thermogenesis  are  to  be  found  in  all 
tissues  wherever  oxidation  is  going  on.  The  metabolism  ef  protoplasm  is  always 
associated  with  the  evolution  of  heat.] 

(1)  In  the  transformation  of  the  chemical  constituent  of  the  food,  endowed  with  a 
large  amount  of  potential  energy  into  such  substances  as  have  little  or  no  energy. 
The  organic  substances  used  as  food  consist  of  C,  H,  0,  N,  so  that  there  takes 
place— (a)  Combustion  of  C  into  C02,  of  H  into  H20,  whereby  heat  is  produced  ; 
1  grm.  C  burned  to  produce  C02  yields  8080  heat-units,  while  1  grm.  H  oxidised 
to  H20  yields  34,460  heat-units.  The  0  necessary  for  these  purposes  is  absorbed 
during  respiration,  so  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
may  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of  0  consumed.  The  same  consumption  of  0 
gives  rise  to  the  game  amount  of  heat  whether  it  is  used  to  oxidise  H  or  C 
(Pfliiger).  There  is  a  relation,  amounting  to  cause  and  effect,  between  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  in  the  body  and  the  0  consumed.  The  cold-blooded  animals, 
which  consume  little  0,  have  a  low  temperature;  amongst  warm-blooded  animals, 
1  kilo,  of  a  living  rabbit  takes  up  within  an  hour  0-914  grm.  0,  and  its  body  is 
heated  to  a  mean  of  38°  C.  1  kilo,  of  a  living  fowl  uses  1 -186  grms.  0,  and  gives 
a  mean  temperature  of  43'9°  C.  The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  the  same  whether 
the  combustion  occurs  slowly  or  quickly;  the  rapidity  of  the  metabolism,  therefore, 
affects  the  rapidity,  but  not  the  absolute  amount  of  heat-production.  The  com- 
bustion of  inorganic  substances  in  the  body,  e.g.,  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid, 
the  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid,  is  another,  although  very  small,  source  of 
heat. 

[The  muscles  form  about  the  half  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  and  the  bones 
nearly  the  other  half.  In  the  latter,  oxidation  does  not  go  on  actively,  so  that  the 
muscles  must  be  the  great  seats  of  heat-production  or  thermogenesis  in  the  body. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  leaving  a  muscle  at  rest  contains 
more  C02  than  the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle.  Muscular  exercise  greatly 
increases  the  metabolism  and  the  C02  excreted  (§  126),  but  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  great  increase  in  heat-production.  The  muscles,  therefore,  are  the  great  ther- 
mogenic tissues,  and  they  yield  £ths  of  the  heat  in  health.  The  several  secreting 
glands,  especially  the  liver  and  the  alimentary  canal,  during  digestion,  are  also  foci 
of  heat-formation.] 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  processes  of  combustion  or  oxidation,  all  those  chemical 
processes  in  our  body,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  available  potential  energy 
which  is  present  is  diminished,  in  consequence  of  a  greater  satisfaction  of  atomic 
affinities,  lead  to  the  production  of  heat.  In  all  cases  where  the  atoms  assume 
more  stable  positions  with  their  affinities  satisfied,  chemical  energy  passes  mto 
kinetic  thermal  energy,  as  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  grape-sugar,  and  other 
similar  processes. 

Heat  is  also  developed  during  the  following  chemical  processes  :—  . 

(a)  Daring  the  union  of  bases  with  acids.  The  nature  of  the  base  determines  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  while  the  nature  of  the  acid  is  without  effect.  Only  in  hose  ca.es  wh ere  U»e 
acid  e  q  ,  CO,  is  unable  to  neutralise  the  alkaline  reaction,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  less. 
The  formation  of  compounds  of  chlorine  {e.g.,  in  the  stomach)  produces  heat 

(B)  When  a  neutral  salt  is  changed  into  a  basic  one.  In  the  blood  the  sulphuric  ana 
phSphori =  acids  derived  from  the  Combustion  of  S  and  P»™y^StJfS 
blood  to  form  basic  salts.  The  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  of  the  blood .by ^lactic  and 
phosphoric  acids  form  a  double  source  of  heat,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  f on  i t  on  ot  a  new 
sak,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  liberation  of  C02,  which  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  blood. 

(y)  The  combination  of  hremoglobin  with  0  (§  36). 
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During  those  chemical  processes,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  body  is  pM 
heat-absorbing  intermediate  compounds  are  not  unfrequently  J formed  Thu  ,  n 
order  that  the  final  stage  of  more  complete  saturation  of  the  affinities  be  cached, 
intermediary  atomic  groups  are  formed,  whereby  heat  is  absorbed.  Heat  is  also 
absorbed  when  the  solid  aggregate  condition  is  changed  during  retrogressive 
processes.  But  these  intermediary  processes,  whereby  heat  is  lost,  are  very 
.'mall  compared  with  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  when  the  end-products  are 
f  o  mccl 

(2)  Certain  physical  processes  are  also  a  source  of  heat.— (a)  The  trans- 
formation of  the  kinetic  mechanical  energy  of  internal  organs,  when  the  work 
done  is  not  transferred  outside  the  body,  produces  heat.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  heart  is  changed  into  heat,  owing  to  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  blood-stream  (§  93).  The  same  is  true  of  the  mechanical  energy  evolved 
by  many  muscular  viscera.  The  torsion  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the  friction  of  the 
current  of  air  in  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  ingesta  in  the  digestive  tract,  all 
yield  heat. 

An  excessively  minute  amount  of  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  heart  is  transferred  to 
surrounding  bodies  by  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the  superficial  pulse-beats,  but  this  is  lnfim- 
tesimally  small.  During  respiration,  when  the  respiratory  gases  and  other  substances  are 
expired," a  very  small  amount  of  energy  disappears  externally,  which  does  not  become  changed 
into  heat.  If  we  assume  that  the  daily  work  of  the  circulation  exceeds  86,000  kilogram-metres, 
the  heat  evolved  is  equal  to  204,000  calories  in  twenty-four  hours  (§  93),  which  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  person  of  medium  size  2°  C. 

(b)  When,  owing  to  muscular  activity,  the  body  produces  work  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  external  objects,  e.g.,  when  a  man  ascends  a  tower  or  mountain,  or  throws 
a  heavy  weight,  a  portion  of  the  kinetic  energy  passes  into  heat,  owing  to  friction 
of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  the  articular  surfaces,  as  well  as  to  the  shock  and 
pressure  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  against  each  other. 

(c)  The  electrical  currents  which  occur  in  muscles,  nerves,  and  glands  very 
probably  are  changed  into  heat.  The  chemical  processes  which  produce  heat  evolve 
electricity,  which  is  also  changed  into  heat.  This  source  of  heat,  however,  is  very 
small. 

(d)  Other  processes  are  the  formation  of  heat  from  the  absorption  of  C0.2,  by  the  concentration 
of  water  as  it  passes  through  membranes,  in  imbibition,  and  tlie  formation  of  the  solids,  e.g.,  of 
chalk  in  the  bones.  After  death,  and  in  some  pathological  processes  during  life,  the  coagula- 
tion of  blood  and  the  production  of  rigor  mortis  are  sources  of  heat. 

207.  H0M0I0 THERMAL  AND  P0IKIL0THEKMAL  ANIMALS. — In  place 
of  the  old  classification  of  animals  into  "cold-blooded"  and  "warm-blooded," 
another  basis  of  classification  seems  desirable,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Eergmann  introduced 
the  word  homoiothermal  for  the  warm-blooded  animals  (mammals  and  birds), 
because  these  animals  can  maintain  a  very  uniform  temperature,  even  although  the 
surrounding  temperature  be  subject  to  considerable  variations.  The  so-called  cold- 
blooded animals  are  called  poikilothermal,  because  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies  rises  or  falls,  within  wide  limits,  with  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

When  homoiothermal  animals  are  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  cold  medium,  their 
heat-production  is  increased,  and  when  they  are  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  warm 
medium  it  is  diminished. 

Fordyce  gave  a  proof  of  the  nearly  uniform  temperature  in  man.  A  man  remained  ten 
minutes  m  an  oven  containing  very  dry  hot  air  (§  218),  and  yet  the  temperature  of  the  palm 
ot  his  hand,  mouth,  and  urine  was  increased  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree.  Bccquerel  and 
Lrechet  investigated  the  temperature  of  the  human  biceps  (by  means  of  thermo-electric 
needles),  when  the  arm  has  been  one  hour  in  iced  water,  and  yet  the  temperature  of  the 
muscular  tissue  was  cooled  only  0-2°  C.  The  same  muscle  did  not  undergo  any  increase  in 
^emperature.^r  at  most  0'2°C.,  when  the  man's  arm  was  placed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
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If  heat  be  rapidly  abstracted  (§  225)  or  rapidly  supplied  (§  221)  to  the  body 
so  as  to  produce  rapid  variation  of  the  temperature;  life  is  endangered 

Poikilothermal  animals  behave  very  differently;  the  temperature  of  their 
bod,es  generally  follows,  although  with  considerable  variations,  the  temperature  o 

nlovTTl  F'  !W1,T-the  temPeratUr6  °f  thG  fundings  is  increased,  Z 
amount  of  heat  produced  is  increased,  and  when  the  surrounding  temperature  falls, 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved  within  the  body  also  falls. 

wwJ?  I°i!rfing  ^ble  -ll0WSi  Very  Clearly  the  characters  of  poikilothermal  animals,  e.g  ,  frogs 
u    h     Tl^eiev^'        Wat6r  °f  ^'yi"g  temP^W    They  were  immersed  iip't  the 
uZth  into  tlJ meaSUr6d  bj  meanS  °f  a  therm°meter  »>troduced  through  the 


In  Water. 

In  Air. 

Temperature  of  tlie 
Water. 

Temperature  of  Frog's 
Stomach. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of  Frog's 
Stomach. 

41-0°C. 

30-0 

20-6 

5-9 

28 

38-0°  C. 

29-6 

207 

8-0 

5-3 

40-4°  C. 

27-4 

164 

6-2 

5-9 

31-7°  C. 
19  7 
14-6 

7-  6 

8-  6 

[Temperature  of  Different  Animals. 


Birds. 


Thalassidroma, 

Procellaria, 

Goose, 

Sparrow,  . 

Pigeon, 
Turkey,  . 
Guinea-fowl, 

Duck, 

Crow, 


41-80- 


Temp. 
40-30 

40-  80 

41-  70 
39-08 

42-  10 
42-50 

42-  70 
43  -90 

43-  90 
42-50 
41-17 


Swallow, 
Gull, 


Mammals. 


Temp. 
44-03 
37-8 


Tiger,  . 

Horse,  . 
Rat, 

Hare,  . 
Cat, 

Guinea-pig, 

Dog,  . 


.  37-20 
36-80-37-50 
.  38-80 
.  37-80 
38-30-38-90 
.  38-80 
f  37-40 
.  ]  39-00 
I  39-60 


Panther,  . 
Mouse, 
Dolphin,  . 

Sheep, 

xlpe, 

Guinea-pig, 
Rabbit,  . 
Ox, . 
Ass, 

{Gavarrct  <fc 


Temp. 
.  38-90 
.  41-1 
.  35-5 
37-30-40-00 

39-  50-40-00 

40-  00-40-50 
.  35'50 

35-76-38-00 
.  37-50-38-00 
.  37-50 
.  36-95 
Rosenthal).  ] 


Reptiles— Snakes,  10°-12°,  but  higher  when  incubating.  Amphibians  and  fishes— 0-5°-3° 
above  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings.  Arthropoda— 0-l°-5-8°  above  the  surroundings. 
Bees  in  a  hive,  30°-32°,  and  when  swarming,  40°.  The  following  animals  have  a  temperature 
higher  than  the  surrounding  temperature  :— Cephalopods,  0-57°  ;  molluscs,  0-46°;  echiuoderms, 
0-40°  ;  medusae,  0-27° ;  polyps,  0-21°  C. 


208.  ESTIMATION  OF  TEMPERATURE.— By  using  thermometric  apparatus,  we  are 
enabled  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  body  to  be  investigated.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  methods  are  employed  :  — 

A.  The  Thermometer. — Celsius  (1701-1744)  divided  his  thermometer  into  100  parts,  and 
each  part  was  again  divided  into  10  parts,  so  that  XV°  C.  could  be  easily  read  off.  All  thermo- 
meters which  have  been  used  for  a  long  time  give  too  high  readings,  hence  they  should  be  com- 
pared, from  time  to  time,  with  a  normal  thermometer.  When  taking  the  temperature,  the 
bulb  ought  to  be  surrounded  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  during  the  last  five  minutes  the  mercury 
column  ought  not  to  vary.  A  very  sensitive  thermometer  will  indicate  the  temperature  after 
seven  seconds  if  the  urine  stream  be  directed  upon  its  bulb.  Minimal  and  maximal  thermo- 
meters are  often  of  use  to  the  physician. 

[Clinically,  one  of  the  thermometers  shown  in  fig.  282  may  be  used.  They  are  self-registering 
maximum  thermometers,  i.e.,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  is  separated  from  the  mercurial  column, 
to  form  the  index,  the  top  of  which  indicates  the  temperature.  Before  being  used,  the  index 
must  be  well  below  the  normal  temperature.  Various  forms  of  surface  thermometers  have  been 
used.  ] 

Walferdin's  metastatic  thermometer  (fig.  283)  is  specially  useful  for  comparative  observation. 
The  tube  is  very  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  bulb,  and  in  order  that  the  stem  be  not  too 
long,  it  is  constructed  so  that  the  amount  of  mercury  can  be  varied.    A  quantity  of  mercury  is 
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(.  i  n.„  t-Wnd  of  mercury  will  .stand  about  the  middle 
taken,  so  that  with  the  temperature  expected  the  tmead  ot  mercury    ^  ^  A 

inl|ii.Hiiihii|iiii|iii|nii|Mii|iii:Hii|.iii|iiy"'i"'M_    ~\  bulb  at  the  upper  part  of 

— '  the  stem  receives  the  ex- 


110 


r  "     i-oo  J 


ti|fitt|impTnj^rimqirn|nmynirnitin|Hti|im?, 


Fig.  282. 

A,  Casella's  I(  infallible,"  B,  "  Ferris'  perfect,"  and  C,  Evans'  and  WormuU's  "  standard  " 


clinical  thermometers. 


the  bulb 


cess  of  H>     Suppose  a  temperature  between  37°-40°  C.  is  to  be  measured 
Till  feed  a  \fttle  over  *  C  it  is  then  suddenly 

of  mercury  is  thereby 
suddenly  broken  above 
40°.  The  tube  is  so 
narrow  that  1°  C.  is  equal 
to  about  10  centimetres 
of  the  length  of  the  tube, 

so  that  tV  c-  is  sti11 
1  millimetre  in  length. 
The  scale  is  divided  em- 
pirically, but  the  value 
of  the  divisions  must  be 
compared  with  a  normal 
thermometer. 

Kronecker  and  Meyer 
used  very  small  maximal 
'  'outflow  thermometers,' ' 
and  caused  them  to  pass 
through  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  through  large 
blood-vessels.  The  mer- 
cury flows  out  of  the  short 
open  tube,  and  of  course 
more  flows  out  the  higher 
the  temperature.  After 
these  small  bulbs  have 
passed  through  the 
animal,  a  comparison  is 
instituted  with  a  normal 
thermometer,  to  deter- 
mine at  what  temperature 
the  mercury  reaches  the 
free  margin  of  the  tube. 

B.  Thermo  -  electric 
Method. —  This  method 
enables  us  to  determine 
the  temperature  accur- 
ately and  rapidly  (fig. 
284,  I).  The  thermo- 
electric galvanometer  of 
Meissner  and  Meyerstein 
consists  of  a  circular 
magnet  suspended 
by  a  thread  of  silk  (c),  to 
which  a  small  mirror  (S) 
is  attached.  A  large 
stationary  bar  magnet 
(M)  is  placed  near  the 


Fig.  283. 
Walferdin's 
metastatic 
thermo- 
meter. 


Scheme  of  thermo-electric  arrangements  for 


estimating  the  temperature, 
magnet  (m),  so  that  the  north  poles  (n  and  N)  of  both  magnets  point  in  the  same  direction,  and 
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it  is  . so  an-anged  that  the  suspended  magnet  is  caused  to  point  to  the  north  by  a  minimal  action 

"'   '• ,      lhu'k  !•  I'1;  wire  g,  b)  is  coiled  several  times  round  m  (although  in  the  !i  , 

sented  as  a  single  coil),  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  two  themo  elements   u,-l  " 
posed  oi  b  vo  different  metals -^on  and  German  silver,  the  two  similar  free  element  bfiuSed 
by  a  wire  (U  so  that  the  two  thermo-elements  form  part  of  a  closed  circuit.   A  SrXtaKe 
(lv,  K)  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  3  metres  from  the  mirror,  so  that  the  division!  of  tEcale 
seen  in the  minor.    The  scale  itself  rests  upon  a  telescope  (F)  directed  towards  the  mirror 
,1  i,e.n,  C  wT  (    ',  Wh°  l0°fS  th?'°U^  .tte  t^cope,  can  see.  the  divisions  of  the  scale Tthe 
mirror.    When  the  magnet,  and  with  it  the  mirror,  swing  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian  he 
observer  notices  other  divisions  of  the  scale  in  the  minor.    When  one  of  the  thermo  ele  ie 
S  heated  an  electrica  current  is  produced,  which  passes  from  the  iron  to  the  German  silver  i, 
the  heated  couple,  and  causes  a  deviation  of  the  suspended  magnet.    Suppose  a  person  were 
swimming  in  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conducting  wire,  then  the  north  ^ole  of  the 
magnet  moves  to  the  north  (Ampere).    The  tangent  of  the  angle  <p,  through  which  the  freely 
movable  magnet  is  diverted  by  a  galvanic  current,  from  its  position  of  ?est  or  zero,  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  is  thesame  as  the  galvanic  stream  ;  G  is  proportional  to  the  magnetic 
energy  D,  i.e.,  tang.  0  =  -.    If  G  is  to  remain  the  same,  and  the  tang.  <p  to  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, the  magnetic  energy  must  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible.    If  the  magnetism  of  the 
suspended  magnet  be  indicated  by  in,  and  that  of  the  earth  by  T,  the  magnetic  directing  energy 
D  =  Tm,  so  that  D  can  be  distinguished  in  two  ways  :  (1)  by  diminishing  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  suspended  magnet,  as  may  be  done  by  using  a  pair  of  astatic  needles,  such  as  are  used  in 
Nobih's  galvanometer  ;  (2)  and  also  by  weakening  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  by  placing  an 
accessory  stationary  magnet  (Hauy's  rod)  in  the  same  direction,  and  near  the  suspended  magnet. 
An  important  arrangement  for  rapidly  getting  the  magnet  to  zero  is  the  dead-beat  arrangement 
of  Gauss  (not  figured  in  the  scheme).    It  consists  of  a  thick  copper  cylinder,  on  which  the  wire 
of  the  coil  is  wound.    This  mass  of  copper  may  be  regarded  as  a  closed  multiplicator  with  a 
very  large  transverse  section.    The  vibrating  magnet  induces  in  this  closed  circuit  a  current 
of  electricity,  whose  intensity  is  greatest  when  the  velocity  of  the  excursion  of  the  magnet  is 
greatest,  and  which  takes  the  opposite  direction  as  soon  as  the  magnet  returns  towards  zero. 
These  induced  currents  cause  a  diminution  of  the  vibrations  of  the  magnet  in  this  way,  that  the 
arc  of  vibration  of  the  magnet  diminishes  very  rapidly,  almost  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
The  induced  damping-current  is  stronger,  the  less  the  resistance  in  the  closed  circuit,  and  in 
the  damper  or  dead-beat  arrangement  itself,  the  greater  the  section  of  the  copper  ring.  This 
damping  arrangement  limits  the  oscillations  of  the  magnet,  and  it  comes  to  rest  rapidly  and 
promptly  after  3  or  4  small  vibrations,  so  that  much  time  is  saved.    The  angle  of  deviation  is 
so  small  that  the  angle  itself  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  tangent. 

The  thermo-electric  needles  of  Dutrochet  (fig.  284,  II)  may  be  placed  in  the  circuit.  They 
consist  of  iron  and  German  silver  soldered  at  their  points ;  or  the  needles  of  Beequerel  (III) 
may  be  used.  They  consist  of  the  same  metals  soldered  in  a  straight  line,  one  behind  the  other. 
The  needles  must  always  be  covered  by  a  varnish,  which  will  prevent  the  parenchymatous  juices 
from  acting  upon  them,  and  so  causing  a  current.  Before  the  experiment  we  must  determine 
what  extent  of  excursion  on  the  scale  is  obtained  with  a  certain  temperature.  In  order  to 
determine  this,  a  delicate  thermometer  is  fixed  to  each  of  the  thermo-couples,  and  both  are 
placed  in  oil  baths,  which  differ  in  temperature — say  by  1°  C. — as  can  be  determined  by  the 
thermometer.  When  the  current  is  closed,  the  excursion  ou  the  scale  will  indicate  1°  C.  Sup- 
pose that  the  excursion  was  150  mm.,  then  each  mm.  of  the  scale  would  be  equal  to  yi^0  C. 
When  this  is  determined,  the  two  thermo-needles  may  be  placed  in  the  different  tissues  or 
organs  of  animals,  and,  of  course,  we  obtain  the  difference  of  temperature  in  these  places.  Or 
one  thermo-couple  may  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  constant  temperature  (nearly  that  of  the  body), 
in  which  is  placed  a  delicate  thermometer,  while  the  other  needle  is  introduced  into  the  organ 
to  be  investigated.  In  this  case  we  obtain  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  tissue  and 
the  source  of  the  constant  heat.  The  electric  current  passes  in  the  warmer  needle  from  the  iron 
to  the  German  silver,  and  thus  through  the  wires  of  the  apparatus.  For  small  differences  of 
temperature,  such  as  occur  in  the  body,  the  thermo-electric  energy  is  always  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  needles  or  couples.  In  place  of  a  single  pair  of  needles 
several  may  be  used,  whereby  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  is  greatly  increased. 
Helmholtz  found  that  by  using  sixteen  antimony-bismuth  couples,  he  could  detect  an  increase 
of  ttVtt°  c-  Schiffer  prepared  a  simple  thermopile  (IV)  by  soldering  together  alternately  four 
pairs  of  wires  of  iron  (/)  and  German  silver  (a).  These  are  placed  in  the  two  organs  (A  and  B) 
which  are  to  be  investigated,  whereby  a  very  high  degree  of  exactness  is  obtained. 


209.  TEMPERAT USE  TOPOGRAPHY. — Although  the  blood,  in  virtue  of  its 
continual  motion  (completing,  as  it  does,  the  circulation  in  twenty-three  seconds), 
must  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  equilibration  of  the  temperature 
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in  different  organs,  aevertheless,  a  completely  uniform  temperature  does  not  exist, 
and  the  temperature  varies  in  different  parts  : — 


1.  Skin  (J.  Davy). 

Middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  32-26°  C. 

Near  tendo  Achillia,    .       .  33 '85 

Anterior  surface  of  ieg,        .  33 '05 

Middle  of  calf,     .       .       •  33 -85 

Bend  of  knee,      .       .       •  35-00 


Middle  of  upper  arm,      .       •  35 -40  C. 

Inguinal  fold,         .       .       .  35-80 

Near  cardiac  impulse,     .       .  34-40 

Face,   31-00 

Nose  and  tip  of  ear,        .       .  22 '24 


In  the  closed  axilla,  36 "49  (mean,  of  505  individuals)  ;-36'5  to  37 -25  (  Wunderlich)  ;-36-89°  C. 
(Liebermeister).    The  skin  over  muscles  is  warmer  than  that  over  bone  (Kunkcl). 
The  temperature  of  the  skin  of  the  head  is  higher  in  the  forehead  and  parietal  region  than  in 
the  occipital  region  ;  the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  is  warmer  than  on  the  right. 
Dyspnoea  increases  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 

Method  —Liebermeister  determines  the  temperature  of  free  cutaneous  surfaces  thus  :—  Ihe 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  heated  slightly  above  the  temperature  expected  ;  after  the  mercury 
begins  to  fall,  the  bulb  is  placed  on  the  skin,  and  if  the  bulb  has  the  same  temperature  as  the 
skin,  the  mercury  remains  stationary.    This  experiment  must  be  repeated  several  times. 

2.  Cavities. 

Mouth  under  the  tongue,     .    37*19°  C.     Vagina,   38-30  U 

Rectum,      .       .       .       .38-01  Urine,  37  "03 

Uterine  cavity  somewhat  warmer  ;  cervical  canal  of  the  uterus  somewhat  cooler. 
The  temperature  falls  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  (§  166,  1).    Cold  injec- 
tions (11°  C.)  into  the  rectum  rapidly  lower  the  temperature  in  the  stomach  1°C. 
(  Winternitz). 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  is,  as  a  mean,  39°  C.  The  venous  blood  in 
internal  viscera  is  warmer  than  the  arterial,  but  it  is  cooler  in  peripheral  parts  : — 

Blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  .  36-78° 
,,         inferior  vena  cava,    .  38'11 
,,         crural  vein,      .       .       37 '20 


Blood  of  the  right  heart,  .  .  .  38-8 

,,        left  heart,    .  .  .  38 -6 

,,        aorta,         .  .  .  38 '7 

,,        hepatic  vein,  .  .  39*7 


(CI.  Bernard  and  v.  Liebig.) 


The  lower  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  left  heart  may  be  explained  by  the  blood  becoming 
cooled  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  during  respiration.  According  to  Heidenhain  and 
Korner,  the  right  heart  is  slightly  warmer  because  it  lies  in  relation  with  the  warm  liver,  whilst 
the  left  heart  is  surrounded  by  the  lung,  which  contains  air.  This  observation  is  disputed  by 
others,  who  say  that  the  left  heart  is  slightly  warmer  because  the  combustion-processes  are 
more  active  in  arterial  blood,  and  heat  is  evolved  during  the  formation  of  oxyhemoglobin.  The 
blood  in  the  veins  is  usually  cooler  than  in  the  corresponding  arteries,  owing  to  the  superficial 
position  of  the  former,  whereby  they  give  off  heat  during  their  long  course  ;  thus  the  blood  of 
the.  jugular  vein  is  \  to  2°  C.  lower  than  the  blood  in  the  carotid;  the  crural  vein  §  to  1°  cooler  than 
in  the  crural  artery.  Superficial  veins,  more  especially  those  of  the  skin,  give  off  much  heat, 
and  their  blood  is,  therefore,  somewhat  cooler.  The  warmest  blood  is  that  of  the  hepatic  vein 
39 -7°  C,  partly  owing  to  the  great  chemical  changes  which  occur  within  the  liver,  from  its 
secretory  activity  (§  210,  a),  and  partly  to  its  protected  situation. 

4.  The  individual  tissues  are  warmer  :  (1)  the  greater  the  transformation  of 
kinetic  energy  into  heat,  i.e.,  the  greater  the  tissue-metabolism ;  (2)  the  more  blood 
they  contain;  (3)  and  the  more  protected  their  situation.  According  to  Heidenhain 
and  Korner,  the  cerebrum  is  the  warmest  organ  of  the  body. 


Subcutaneous  tissue  (sheep),  37  '35°  C. 

Brain,        .       .       .       .  40-25 

Liver,      .  .       .       .       .  41-25 

Lungs,       .       .       .       .  41-40 


Rectum   40-67°  C. 

Right  heart,  ...  41  -60 
Left  heart,         .       .       .  40-90 

(Berger. ) 


Becquerel  and  Brechet  found  the  temperature  of  the  human  subcutaneous  tissue  to  be  2-1°  C. 
lower  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  muscles.  The  horny  tissues  do  not  produce  heat,  and 
their  low  temperature  is  due  to  the  conduction  of  heat  from  the  parts  on  which  they  <nw  The 
temperature  of  the  cornea  partly  depends  on  that  of  the  iris,  and  the  more  contracted  the  pupil 
is,  the  more  heat  it  receives  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris. 

210.  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  ORGANS.— 

The  temperature  of  the  individual  organs  is  by  no  means  constant  j  it  is  influenced 
by  many  conditions  j  amongst  these  are  the  following  :  


4°°  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  THE  TEMPERATURE.         [Sec.  210 

(1)  The  more  heat  produced  independently  within  a  pari,  the  higJier  is  its  tempera- 
ture.   As  the  amount  of  heat  produced  within  a,  part  depends  upon  its  metabohsm 
therefore  when  the  metabolism  is  increased,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is 
snniliarly  increased.  1 

(a)  Glands  produce  more  heat  during  the  act  of  secretion,  as  is  proved  by  the 
higher  temperature  of  their  secretion,  or  by  the  higher  temperature  of  the  venous 
Dlood  flowing  out  of  their  veins. 

•J^/S?^  tympani,  the  saliva  of  the  submaxillary 

ft  So  i£  Pi  Wf  'mZ  tha"  *  10  b-l0°d  111  the  carotid>  wllich  supplied  the  gland  with  blood 
(p.  249).  1  he  blood  in  the  renal  vein  m  a  kidney  which  is  secreting  is  warmer  than  the  blood 
in  the  renal  artery  lhe  secreting  liver  produces  much  heat  (§  178).  CI.  Bernard  investigated 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  during  hunger,  at  the  beginning 
ot  digestion,  and  when  digestion  was  most  active,  and  he  found  :— 

Temperature  of  portal  vein,       .       37  -8°  C.    )        After  4  days      \      Blood  of  right  heart, 
,,  hepatic  vein,     .       38 '4        (         starvation.       J  38-8 

m  .  ,  (Hunger  period.) 

Temperature  of  portal  vein,       .       39 -9        )        Beginning  of 

,,  hepatic  vein,     .       39  5        \  digestion. 

Temperature  of  portal  vein,       .       397        \       Digestion  most  j      Blood  of  right  heart, 
hepatic  vein,      .       41-3        J  active.  \  during  digestion,  39 "2°! 

In  the  dog  a  moderate  diet,  chemical  or  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  even  the  sight  of  food,  raises  the  temperature  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

(b)  When  the  muscles  contract,  they  evolve  heat.  Davy  found  that  an  active 
muscle  became  07°  C.  warmer ;  while  Becquerel,  by  means  of  a  thermo-galvano- 
meter,  found  that  human  muscles,  when  kept  contracted  for  five  minutes,  became 
1°  C.  warmer  (§  302). 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  temperature  may  rise  above  40°  during  rapid  running. 
A  temperature  obtained  by  energetic  muscular  action  usually  does  not  fall  to  the  normal  until 
after  resting  for  l\  hour.  The  low  temperature  of  paralysed  limbs  depends  partly  upon  the 
absence  of  the  muscular  contractions. 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  sensory  nerves  upon  the  temperature,  some  of 
the  chief  points  to  ascertain  are — whether  the  circulation  is  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  their  stimulation,  or  whether  the  respiration  is  increased  or  diminished  (§  214, 
II.,  3),  and  whether  the  muscles  of  the  skeleton  are  relaxed  or  contracted  reflexly 
(§  214,  I.,  3).  In  the  former  case  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body 
and  rectum  is  increased ;  in  the  latter  diminished. 

(d)  The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  during  mental  exertion.  Davy  observed 
an  increase  of  0*3°  C.  after  vigorous  mental  exertion. 

(e)  The  parenchymatous  fluids,  serous  fluids,  and  lymph  produce  little  heat, 
owing  to  their  feeble  metabolism,  hence  they  have  the  same  temperature  as  their 
surroundings ;  the  epidermal  and  horny  tissues  do  not  produce  heat,  they  merely 
conduct  it  from  subjacent  structures. 

(2)  The  temperature  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  an 
organ,  and  also  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  renewed  by  the  circula- 
tion. This  is  best  observed  in  the  difference  of  the  temperature  between  a  cold, 
pale,  bloodless  hand,  and  a  warm,  red  congested  one. 

Becquerel  and  Brechet  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  human  biceps  fell  several  tenths  of 
a  degree  when  the  axillary  artery  was  compressed.  Ligature  of  the  crural  artery  and  vein  in 
a  dog  causes  a  fall  of  several  degrees.  If  the  extremities  be  kept  suspended  in  the  air,  they 
become  bloodless  and  cold.  . 

Liebermeister  has  pointed  out  a  difference  with  regard  to  the  external  and  internal  parts  ot 
the  body.  The  external  parts  give  off  more  heat  than  they  produce,  so  that  they  become  cooler 
the  more  slowly  new  blood  flows  into  them,  and  warmer  the  greater  the  rapidity  of  the  blood- 
stream through  them.  Acceleration  of  the  blood-stream,  therefore,  causes  the  temperature  of 
peripheral  parts  to  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  temperature  of  internal  organs,  while 
retardation  of  the  blood-stream  causes  them  to  approach  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  internal  parts,  where  a  large  amount  ot  heat  is 
produced,  and  heat  is  given  up  almost  alone  to  the  blood  which  flows  through  them,  ineir 
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temperature  must  fall  when  the  blood-stream  through  them  is  accelerated,  and  it  is  raised  when 
the  blood-stream  is  retarded.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  difference  of  the  temperature 
between  peripheral  and  internal  parts,  the  slower  must  be  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

(3)  If  the  position  or  other  condition  of  an  organ  be  such  as  to  cause  it  to 
give  off  heat  by  conduction  or  radiation,  then  its  temperature  falls. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  skin,  which  varies  greatly  in  temperature  according  to  the 
temperature  of  tho  surrounding  medium,  whether  it  is  covered  or  uncovered,  whether  it  is  dry 
or  moist  with  sweat  (which  abstracts  heat  when  it  evaporates).  When  much  cold  food  or  drink 
is  taken,  the  stomach  is  cooled,  and  when  ice-cold  air  is  breathed,  the  respiratory  passages  as 
far  as  the  bronchi  are  cooled. 

211.  ESTIMATION  OF  HEAT.  — Calorimetry  is  the  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  heat  possessed  by  any  body,  or  what  amount  of  heat  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  "heat-unit,"  or  "calorie,"  i.e.,  the 
amount  of  heat  (or  potential  energy)  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of 
witter  1°  C.  (see  Introduction).    This  is  sometimes  called  the  small  caloric. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  eqioal  quantities  of  different  substances  require  very  unequal 
amounts  of  heat  to  raise  them  to  the  same  temperature,  e.g.,  1  kilo,  water  requires  nine  times  as 
much  heat  as  1  kilo,  iron  to  raise  it  to  the  same  temperature.  In  the  human  body,  therefore, 
which  is  composed  of  very  different  substances,  unequal  amounts  of  heat  will  be  required  to 
raise  them  all  to  the  same  temperature.  The  same  amount  of  heat  transferred  to  two  different 
substances  will  raise  them  to  different  temperatures.  Hence,  bodies  of  different  temperatures 
may  contain  equal  amounts  of  heat.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  definite  quantity 
{e.g.,  1  grm.)  of  a  substance  to  a  certain  higher  degree  {e.g.,  1°  C.)  is  called  "specific  heat." 
The  specific  heat  of  water  (which  of  all  bodies  has  the  highest  specific  heat)  is  taken  as  =  l. 
By  "heat-capacity"  is  meant  that  property  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  which  they  must  absorb  a 
given  amount  of  heat  in  order  to  have  a  certain  temperature. 

Calorimetry  is  employed  : — I.  To  determine  the  specific  heat  of  the  different  organs 
of  the  body. — Only  a  few  observations  have  been  made.  The  mean  specific  heat 
of  the  following  animal  parts  (water  =  1)  is: — 

1-02  (?) 


Human  muscle  =  0741 

Ox  muscle  =  0787 

Compact  bone  =  0'3 

Spongy  bone  =  071 

The  specific  heat  of  the  human  body,  as  a  whole,  is  about  that  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water. 


Human  blood 

Arterial  blood  =  1-031  (?) 

Venous  blood  =  0-892  (?) 

Cow's  milk  =  0"992 


Fat  tissue  =  0712 

Striped  muscle       =  0-825 
Defibrinated  blood  =  0"927 
(/.  Rosenthal.) 


Kopp's  Method.— The  solid  to  be  in- 
vestigated is  broken  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  placed  in  a  test-tube  A, 
with  thin  walls,  which  is  closed  above 
with  a  cork,  from  which  a  copper  wire 
with  a  hook  on  it  projects  (fig.  285). 
The  test-tube  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  fluid  which  does  not  dissolve  the  sub- 
stance, but  which  lies  between  its  pieces 
and  covers  it.    It  is  weighed  three  times 
to  ascertain  the  weight  (1)  of  the  empty- 
glass,  (2)  after  it  is  filled  with  the  solid 
substance,  (3)  after  the  fluid  is  added,  so 
that  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  solid 
substance,  m,  and  that  of  the  fluid,  /. 
The  test-tube  and  its  contents  are  placed 
hi  &  mercury  bath,  BB,  and  this  again  in 
an  oil  bath,  CC,  and  the  whole  is  raised 
to  a  high  temperature.    Into  BB  there  is 
introduced  a  fine  thermometer,  T.  When 
the  tube,  A,  has  reached  the  necessary 
temperature  (say  40°)  it  is  rapidly  placed 
in  the  water  of  the  accompanying  calorimeter-box 


Fig.  285. 

Kopp's  apparatus  for  estimating  specific  heat. 


given  oil  by  A.    Let  1  represent  the  temperature  to  which  A  and  it/ contents  w 


DD.    The  water  in  this  box,  which  also 

all  the  heat 
ere  raised  in 
26 
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the  mercury  bath,  and  T  the  temperature  to  which  it  fell  in  the  calorimeter  •  let  s  be  the 
specific  heat,  and  m  the  weight  of  the  solid  substance  in  the  test-tube,  while  <r  and  u  represent 
the  specific  heat  and  the  weight  of  the  interstitial  fluid  in  the  test-tube  ;  and  lastly,  let  w  equal 
the  amount  of  water  in  contact  with  A,  which  absorbs  and  gives  oil'  heat ;  then  W  represents 
the  amount  of  heat  which  the  test-tube  and  its  contents  give  oil'  during  cooling. 

W=(s.m  +  w  +  a?)  (T-Tj). 
The  amount  of  heat,  Wj,  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  is 

where  M  represents  the  amount  of  water  in  the  calorimeter,  t  the  original  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter,  and  tx  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised  by  placing  A  in  it.  If 
W  and  Wj  are  equal,  then 

*  specific  keat,  ^^-Q- (y  ,  ^(T-TQ  _ 

7)1(1-1!) 

If  a  fluid  substance  is  placed  in  the  test-tube,  and  its  weight  =  m,  and  its  specific  heat  =  s, 
the  formula  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  fluid  to  be  investigated  is 

_        - 1)  -  w  (T  - 
s~     '  m(T-Ti)    "  - 

II.  Calorimetry  is  more  important  for  determining  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  in  a  given  time  by  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  by  its  individual  parts. 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace  made  the  first  calorimetric  observations  on  animals  in  1783,  by  means 
of  an  ice-calorimeter  ;  a  guinea-pig  melted  13  oz.  of  ice  in  ten  hours.  Crawford,  and  afterwards 
Dulong  and  Despretz,  used  Rumford's  water-calorimeter,  which  is  similar  to  Favre  and 
Silbermann's.  Small  animals  are  placed  in  the  inner  thin-walled  copper  chamber  (K),  which 
is  placed  in  a  water-bath  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  some  non-conducting  material.  We 
require  to  know  the  amount  of  water,  and  its  original  temperature.  The  number  of  calories 
is  obtained  from  the  increase  of  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  which  lasts 
several  hours.  The  air  is  supplied  to  the  animal  through  a  special  apparatus,  resembling  a 
gasometer.    The  amount  of  CO.,  in  the  gases  evolved  is  estimated. 

According  to  Despretz,  a  bitch  formed  16,410  heat-units  per  hour — i.e.,  393,000 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  man  seven  times  heavier  than 
this  would  produce  in  twenty-four  hours  about  2,750,000  calories.  Senator  found 
that  a  dog  weighing  6330  grms.  produced  15,370  calories  per  hour,  and  excreted  at 
the  same  time  367  grms.  C02.  The  first  calorimetric  experiments  on  man  were  made 
by  Scharling  (1849).  Liebermeister  estimated  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  a 
man  placed  in  a  cold  bath,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  woollen  covering.  Leyden 
placed  a  lower  limb  in  the  calorimeter,  whereby  6000  grms.  water  were  raised 
1°  C.  in  an  hour.  If  we  assume  that  the  total  superficial  area  of  the  body  is  fifteen 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  leg,  the  human  body  would  produce  2,376,000 
calories  in  twenty-four  hours. 

212.  THERMAL  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  TISSUES. — The  thermal  conductivity  of  animal 
tissues  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue.  The 
fatty  layer  under  the  skin,  more  especially  in  the  whale,  walrus,  and  seal,  forms  a  protective 
covering,  whereby  the  conduction  of  heat  from  internal  organs  is  rendered  almost  impossible. 
Investigations  upon  this  subject,  however,  are  few.  Griess  attempted  to  estimate  the  thermal 
conductivity  by  heating  one  part  of  the  tissue,  and  determining  when  and  in  what  direction 
pieces  of  wax  placed  on  the  tissue  to  be  investigated  began  to  melt.  He  investigated  the 
stomach  of  the  sheep,  the  bladder,  skin,  hoof,  horn,  and  bones  of  an  ox,  deers  horn,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  shell  of  haliotis.  He  found  that  fibrous  tissues  conducted  heat  more  readily 
in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  than  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  fibres.  Hence,  the 
figures  obtained  from  the  melted  wax  were  usually  elliptical.  Landois  has  made  similar 
observations,  and  he  finds  that  tissues  conduct  better  in  the  direction  o  their  fibres.  Alter 
bones  blood-clot  was  the  best  conductor,  then  followed  spleen,  liver  cartilage,  tendon,  muscle, 
elastic  tissue,  nail  and  hair,  bloodless  skin,  gastric  mucous  membrane,  washed  g«u- 
specially  interesting  to  note  how  much  better  skin  containing  blood  in  its  blood-vessels 
Sets  than  does  bloodless  skin.  Hence  little  heat  is  given  off  from  a  bloodless  skin,  while 
eonwsted  skin  conducts  and  gives  off  much  more  heat. 

Ke  Si  other  substances,  the  human  body  is  enlarged  by  heat     A  I™  ™>&££^' 
and  whose  temperature  is  raised  from  37°  C.  to  40°  C,  is  enlarged  about  62  cubic  centimeties. 
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Connective-tissue  (tendon)  is  extended  by  heat,  while  elastic  tissue  and  the  skin,  like  caoutchouc, 
are  contracted. 

213  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  MEAN  TEMPERATURE.  (1)  Genera 
Climatic  and  Somatic  Influences—In  the  tropics  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
bodv  is  about  i°  C.  higher  than  in  temperate  climates,  where  again  it  is  several 
Ss  of  a  dfgree  warmer  than  in  cold  climates;  but  this  has  -cently^n 
denied.  The  difference  is  comparatively  trivial,  when  we  remember  that  a  man  is 
subjected  to  a  variation  of  over  40  °C.  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Observations  on  more  than  4000  persons  show  that  when  a  person  goes  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  climate,  his  temperature  is  but  slightly  diminished,  but  when  he 
goes  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  climate  his  temperature  rises  relatively  considerably 
more  In  the  temperate  zone,  the  temperature  of  the  body  during  &  cold  winter  is 
usually  0-1°  to  0-3°  C.  lower  than  it  is  on  a  warm  summer  day.  The  neignt  ot 
a  place  above  sea-level  has  no  obvious  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  different  races,  nor  in  the  sexes,  other  conditions 
being  the  same.  Persons  of  powerful  physique  and  constitution  are  said  to  have 
orenerally  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than  feeble,  weak,  anaemic  persons. 
°  (2)  Influence  of  the  General  Metabolism— As  the  formation  of  heat  depends 
upon  the  transformation  of  chemical  compounds,  whose  chief  final  products,  m 
addition  to  H20,  are  C02  and  urea,  the  amount  of  heat  formed  must  go  pari  passu 
with  the  amount  of  these  excreta.  The  more  rapid  metabolism  which  sets  m  after 
a  fidl  meal  causes  a  rise  of  temperature  to  several  tenths  of  a  degree  ("Digestion- 
fever  ").  As  the  metabolism  is  much  diminished  during  hunger,  this  explains  why 
the  mean  temperature  in  a  fasting  man  is  36-6°,  while  it  is  37-17°  on  ordinary  days 
(§  237). 

Jiirgensen  also  found  that  the  temperature  fell  on  the  first  day  of  inanition  (although  there 
was  a  temporary  rise  on  the  second  day).  In  experiments  made  upon  starving  animals,  the 
temperature  at  first  fell  rapidly,  then  remained  constant  for  a  considerable  time,  while  during 
the  last  days  it  fell  considerably.  Schmidt  starved  a  cat— on  the  15th  day  the  temperature  was 
38-6°;  on  the  16th,  38-3°;  17th,  37-64°;  18th,  35-8°;  19th  (death)  =  33-0°.  Chossat  found 
that  starving  mammals  and  birds  had  a  temperature  16°  C.  below  normal  on  the  day  of  their 
death. 

(3)  Age  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  extent  of 
the  general  metabolism  is  in  part  an  index  of  the  heat  of  the  body  at  different  ages, 
but  it  is  possible  that  other,  as  yet  unknown,  influences  are  also  active. 


Age. 

Mean  Temperature  at  the 
Ordinary  Temperature. 

Normal  Limits. 

Where  Measured. 

Newly-born, 

5-9  year, 
15-20  ,, 
21-30  „ 
25-30  ,, 
31-40  ,, 
41-50  ,, 
51-60  ,, 
80 

37-45°  C. 

37-72 

37-37 

37-22 

36-91 

371 

36-87 

36-  83 

37-  46 

37-35-37-55°  C. 

36-87-37-62 

36-12-38-1 

36-25-37-5 

Rectum. 
Mouth  and  Rectum. 
Axilla. 
>  j 
)> 

>> 

Mouth. 

Newly-born  animals  exhibit  peculiarities  owing  to  the  sudden  change  in  their 
conditions  of  existence.  Immediately  after  birth,  the  infant  is  0-3°  warmer  than 
the  vagina  of  the  mother,  viz.,  37-86°.  A  short  time  after  birth  the  temperature 
falls  0-9°,  while  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  it  has  risen  to  the  normal 
temperature  of  an  infant,  which  is  37 -45°.  Several  irregular  variations  occur 
during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  During  sleep  the  temperature  of  an  infant  falls 
0-34°  to  0-56°,  while  continued  crying  may  raise  it  several  tenths  of  a  degree. 
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[Sec.  213. 


Old  people,  on  account  of  their  feeble  metabolism,  produce  little  heat ;  fchey 
become  cold  sooner,  and  hence  ought  to  wear  warm  clothing  to  keep  up  their 
temperature. 

(4)  Periodical  Daily  Variations.— In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  there  arc 
regular  periodic  variations  in  the  mean  temperature,  and  these  occur  at  all  ages. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  temperature  continues  to  rise  during  the  day  (maximum  at 
5  to  8  p.m.),  while  it  continues  to  fall  during  the  night  (minimum  2  to  6  a.m.). 
The  mean  temperature  occurs  at  the  third  hour  after  breakfast  (fig.  286). 

The  mean  height  of  all  the  temperatures  taken  during  a  day  in  a  patient  is  called 
the  "  daily  mean,"  and  according  to  Jaeger  it  is  37-31°  in  the  rectum  in  health. 
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Fig.  286. 


Arariations  of  the  daily  temperature  in  health  during  twenty-four  hours.  L- 
Liebermeister  ;  J  ,  after  Jurgensen. 
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A  daily  mean  of  more  than  37-8°  is  a  "fever  temperature,"  while  a  mean  under 
37-0°  C.  is  regarded  as  a  "collapse  temperature." 


Time. 


Morning,  5 
6 
7 


10 
11 

Mid-day,  12 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


9 
10 
11 

Night,  12 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Bai'ensprang. 


36-  68 

37-  16* 
37V26 

36-87 

36-  83 

37 '-15* 

37-  48 
37-43 
37-02" 
36-85 
36-65 

36-31 


J.  Davy. 


3694* 
36:89 

36-  89 

37-  05 

3717 
37-05* 

6i  =  36-83 

V. 


Hallmami. 


=  36-50* 


36-72 
36-44 


36-63 

36-  80* 

104=37-36 
37:21 

5|  =  37-31 

37-  31* 

3670 


Gierse. 

•Hirgenscn. 

Jager. 

36-7 

36-6 

36  9 

367 

36-4 

37-1 

36-98 

36-7* 

36-5* 

37-5* 

37-08* 

368 

36-7 

37-4 

369 

36-8 

37-5 

37-23 

37-0 

37-0 

37-5 

37-2 

37-2 

37-3 

37-3* 

37-3* 

37  -5* 

37T3 

37-3 

37-3 

37-4 

37-50* 

37-4 

37-4 

37-5 

37-43 

37-4* 

37*3* 

37-5 

37-4 

37-3 

37-5* 

37-43 

37-5 

37-5 

37-5 

37"29 

37-5 

37-6 

37-4 

37-5* 

37-6* 

37-3 

37-4 

37-7 

37  T* 

37-4 

37-5 

36-9 

37-29 

37-3 

37-4 

36-8 

36-81 

37-2 

37-1 

36-S 

37-1 

36-9 

36-9 

37-0 

36-9 

36-9 

36-9 

36-7 

36-8 

36-8 

367 

36-7 

36-7 

36-7 

36-7 
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the  pulse  maximum  (§  70,  3,  C). 

If  one  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  does  all  one's  daily  duties  during  the  night,  the 
above  described  typical  course  of  the  temperature  is  reversed.  A  ith  regard  to  the 
effect  of  activity  or  rest,  it  appears  that  the  activity  of  the  muscles  during  the  da3 
tends  to  increase  the  mean  temperature  .slightly,  while  at  night  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  less  than  in  the  case  of  a  person  at  rest. 


-  oy  - 

v  it,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  reaches  a  minimum.  __ 
again  towards  morning.    A  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  111  a  peripheral  part  corresponds  to  a 
rise  of  temperature  in  internal  parts. 

(5)  Many  operations  upon  the  body  affect  the  temperature.  After  haemorrhage 
the  temperature  falls  at  first,  but  it  rises  again  several  tenths  of  a  degree,  and  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  shiver  or  slight  rigor  ;  several  days  thereafter  it  falls  to 
normal,  and  may  even  fall  somewhat  below  it.  The  sudden  loss  of  a  large  amount 
of  blood  causes  a  fall  of  the  temperature  of  \  to  2°  C.  Very  long-continued 
haemorrhage  (dog)  causes  it  to  fall  to  31°  or  29°  (J. 

This  is  obviously  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  anaemic  body, 
and  to  the  enfeebled  circulation.  Similar  conditions  causing  diminished  metabolism  elfect  the 
same  result.  Continued  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus,  so  that  the  heart's 
action  is  enormously  slowed,  diminishes  the  temperature  several  degrees  in  rabbits  (Lanclois 
and  Amnion). 

The  transfusion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  raises  the  temperature 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  operation.  This  gradually  passes  into  a  febrile  attack, 
which  disappears  within  several  hours.  When  blood  is  transfused  from  an  artery 
to  a  vein  of  the  same  animal,  a  similar  result  occurs  (§  102). 

(6)  Many  poisons  diminish  the  temperature,  e.g.,  chloroform  and  the  anaesthetics, 
alcohol  (§  235),  digitalis,  quinine,  aconitin,  muscarin.  These  appear  to  act  partly 
by  rendering  the  tissues  less  liable  to  undergo  molecular  transformations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.  In  the  case  of  the  anaesthetics,  this  effect  perhaps  occurs,  and  is 
due  possibly  to  a  semi-coagulation  of  the  nervous  substance  (?■).  They  may  also 
act  partly  by  influencing  the  giving  off  of  heat  (§  214,  II.).  Other  poisons 
increase  the  temperature  for  opposite  reasons. 

The  temperature  is  increased  by  strychnin,  nicotin,  picrotoxin,  veratrin,  laudanin. 

(7)  Various  diseases  diminish  the  temperature,  which  may  be  clue  either  to  lessened  produc- 
tion of  heat  (diminution  of  the  metabolism),  or  to  increased  expenditure  of  heat.  Loewenhnrdt 
found  that  in  paralytics  and  in  insane  persons,  several  weeks  before  their  death,  the  rectal 
temperature  was  30°  to  31°  C,  in  diabetes  30°  C.  or  less  ;  the  lowest  temperature  observed  and 
life  retained  in  a  drunk  person  was  24°  C. 

The  temperature  is  increased  in  fever,  and  the  highest  point  reached  just  before  death,  and 
recorded  by  Wunderlich,  was  44-65°  C.  (compare  §  220). 

214.  REGULATION  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE. — As  the  bodily  temperature 
of  man  and  similar  animals  is  nearly  constant,  notwithstanding  great  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  their  surroundings,  it  is  clear  that  some  mechanism  must  exist 
in  the  body,  whereby  the  heat  economy  is  constantly  regulated.  This  may  be 
brought  about  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  controlling  the  transformation  of  potential 
energy  into  heat,  or  by  affecting  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  according  to  the 
amount  produced,  or  to  the  action  of  external  agencies. 

[The  constancy  or  thermostatic  condition  of  the  temperature  is  brought  about  by 
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three  co-operant  factors,  the  thermogenic  or  heat-producing,  the  thermolytic  or 
heat-discharging,  and  the  thermotaxic  or  nieclmnisn  by  which  heat-production  and 
heat-loss  are  balanced,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  last  must  be  in  relation  with  toe 
other  two.     Hie  thermotaxic  mechanism  is  developed  last,  is  least  pronounced  in 

^acSer]]  "  ^  *****  lkble  t0  ^  imdcr  injury  or  tlisease 

I.  Regulatory  Arrangements  governing  the  Production  of  Heat  — Lieber 
meister  estimated  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a  healthy  man  at  1-8  calories 
i.e.,  the  kilo  unit,  per  minute.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  within  the  body  there 
exist  mechanisms  which  determine  the  molecular  transformations,  upon  which  the 
evolution  of  heat  depends.  This  is  accomplished  chiefly  in  a  reflex  manner  The 
peripheral  ends  of  cutaneous  nerves  (by  thermal  stimulation),  or  the  nerves  of  the 
intestine  and  the  digestive  glands  (by  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation  during 
digestion  or  inanition),  may  be  irritated,  whereby  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the 
heat-centre,  which  sends  out  impulses  through  efferent  fibres  to  the  depots  of 
potential  energy,  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  of  the  transformations 
occurring  in  them.  The  nerve-channels  herein  concerned  are  entirely  unknown. 
Many  considerations,  however,  go  to  support  such  an  hypothesis  (§  377). 

[Thermotaxic  Mechanism,  Thermal  Nerves  and  Centres. -Just  as  the  respiration  and  the 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  are  regulated  from  a  central  focus,  so  the  question  arises  Does  the 
same  obtain  with  regard  to  temperatures  ?  Studying  this  question,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  thermometnc  observations  alone  are  not  sufficient;  the  true  test  must  be  calori- 
metric.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  observed  that  in  a  case  of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neck 
the  temperature  in  the  thigh  rose  very  high.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  falls.  Wood  has 
shown  that  section  of  the  cord  above  the  origin  of  the  splanchnics  leads  to  decided  increase  in  the 
amount  of  heat  dissipated,  but  to  a  decided  diminution  of  heat-production.  The  vaso-motor 
paralysis  has  much  to  do  in  these  cases  with  the  loss  of  heat.  In  warm-blooded  animals, 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  heat-production  is  diminished,  but  when  they  are  exposed 
to  a  low  temperature  it  is  increased.  If  a  warm-blooded  animal's  medulla  oblongata  be  divided, 
there  is  a  i'all  of  temperature,  chiefly  due  to  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  such  an  animal  behaves) 
as  regards  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold,  exactly  like  a  poikilothermal  animal,  i.e.,  its  metabolism 
and  heat-production  are  increased  by  cold  and  diminished  by  heat.  If,  however,  the  incision 
be  made  above  the  pons,  so  as  to  leave  the  vaso-motor  centre  intact  in  the  dog,  there  is  a  rise  of 
the  temperature  and  increased  heat-production  for  24  hours  afterwards.  This  suggests  the  idea 
ttiat  this  region  is  traversed  by  inhibitory  nerves,  so  that  when  they  are  cut  off  from  their  centres 
situate  above,  the  augmentor  nerves  can  act  more  vigorously.  This  suggests  the  existence  of 
thermo-inhibitory  centres  situate  higher  up  in  the  brain.  If  an  animal  be  curarised,  not  only 
is  there  paralysis  of  voluntary  motor  acts,  but  on  stimulating  an  ordinary  motor  nerve,  not 
only  is  there  no  muscular  contraction,  but  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  that  nerve.  In  such  an  animal  the  temperature  rises  and  hills  with  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  Even  although  the  respirations  be  kept  constant  and  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  intact,  the  thermogenic  activity  of  muscles,  therefore,  seems  to  be  dependent  on  their 
innervation.  ] 

[Cerebral  Centres. — Apart  from  the  cortical  heat  centres  (§  377),  Ott,  Aronsohn,  Sachs, 
Kichet,  and  others  have  shown  that  if  a  needle  be  thrust  through  the  skull  and  brain,  so  as 
to  injure  certain  deeper-seated  parts,  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature  and  increased  heat-produc- 
tion for  several  hours.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  rabbit.  Ott 
gives  three  areas  which,  when  so  injured,  cause  these  effects — (1)  a  part  of  the  brain  in  the 
median  side  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  near  the  nodus  cursorius ;  (2)  a  part  between  the  corpus 
striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  ;  and  (3)  the  anterior  end  of  the  optic  thalamus  itself.  From 
the  effect  of  atropin,  Ott  suggests  the  existence  of  spinal  centres  as  well.] 

Regulatory  Mechanisms. — The  following  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of 
mechanisms  regulating  the  production  of  heat : — 

(1)  The  temporary  application  of  moderate  cold  raises  the  bodily  temperature, 
Avhile  heat,  similarly  applied  to  the  external  surface,  lowers  it  (§§  222  and  224). 

(2)  Cooling  of  the  surroundings  increases  the  amount  of  C02  excreted,  by  in- 
creasing the  production  of  heat,  while  the  0  consumed  is  also  increased  simul- 
taneously; heating  the  surrounding  medium  diminishes  the  CCX,  (^  126,  5). 

D.  Finkler  found,  from  experiments  upon  guinea-pigs,  that  the  production  of  heat  was  more 
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of  CO,  given  off,  when  the  surroundings  were  cooieu  nom       «,  „  »x  .  ~. 
tion  was  diminished  when  the  surrounding  temperature  was  raised  from  4  -  9  to  do  -3/  ,  so 
X  theZaT  stindation,  due  to  the  tempe  attire  of  the  surrounding  medium •  ^^n 
the  combustion  within  the  body.    Pfluger  found  that  a  rabbit  which  was  dipped  111  cold  water 

^S^-SS^^M  to  reduce  the  loMy  temperature  to  30=,  the  exchange  of 
gases  diminished  and  where,  the  temperature  fell  to  20°,  the  exchange  ot  ga «es  was  dnuinish ed 
one-half.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  excretion  of  CO-  does  not  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  formation  of  CO,.  If  mammals  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  which  is  2  to  6 
higher  than  their  own  temperature,  the  excretion  of  CO.,  and  the  consumption  of  0  are  increased 
owing  to  the  stimulation  of  their  metabolism,  while  the  excretion  oi  urea  is  also  increased  m 
animals  and  in  man  (§  126,  5). 

(3)  Cold  acting  upon  the  skin  causes  involuntary  muscular  movements 
(shivering,  rigors),  and  also  voluntary  movements,  both  of  which  produce  heat. 

The  cold  excites  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which  is  connected  with  processes  of  oxidation 
{Pfiiiqer).  After  poisoning  with  curare,  which  paralyses  voluntary  motion,  this  regulation  ot 
the  heat  falls  to  a  minimum  (Bohrig  and  Zuntz),  [so  that  the  bodily  temperature  rises  and  tails 
with  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium]. 

(4)  Variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings  affect  the  appetite 
for  food  ;  in  winter,  and  in  cold  regions,  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  the  appetite 
for  the  fats,  or  such  substances  as  yield  much  heat  when  they  are  oxidised,  are 
increased ;  in  summer,  and  in  hot  climates,  they  are  diminished.  Thus  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surroundings,  to  a  certain  extent,  determines  the  amount  of 
the  heat-producing  substances  to  be  taken  in  the  food. 

II.  Regulatory  Mechanisms  governing  the  Excretion  of  Heat  or  Thermolysis. 
— The  mean  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  human  skin  in  twenty-four  hours,  by 
a  man  weighing  82  kilos,  is  2092  to  2952  calories,  i.e.,  1'36  to  1-60  per  minute. 

[Radiation  from  the  Skin. — The  real  radiating  surface  in  man  under  ordinary  conditions  is 
the  surface  of  the  clothes,  and  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  the  skin.  In  warm- 
blooded animals  it  is  not  the  naked  epidermis  but  the  surface  of  the  hair  or  feathers.  The 
amount  of  radiation  from  this  surface  depends  (1)  on  the  difference  between  its  temperature 
and  that  of  the  surroundings,  and  (2)  on  its  co-efficient  of  emission.  G.  N.  Stewart  has  compared 
the  influence  of  these  two  factors  for  the  human  skin  by  measuring  simultaneously  the  temper- 
ature of  the  skin  and  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  it.  Both  measurements  were  made  by 
the  electrical  method  with  lead  paper  gratings.  The  co-efficient  of  emission  was  not  found  to 
vary  much  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments,  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  amount 
of  radiation  being  the  temperature  difference.  Masje,  however,  has  stated  that  when  a  large 
part  of  the  body  is  stripped  in  a  cold  atmosphere  the  radiation  from  the  skin  is  increased, 
although  its  temperature  is  lowered.  The  effect  of  replacing  the  normal  radiating  surface  by  one 
of  higher  temperature  is  well  seen  when  the  hair  is  extensively  removed  from  a  rabbit  or  a 
guinea-pig,  and  the  animal  is  prevented  from  covering  itself.  Even  in  warm  summer  weather 
the  animal  may  die  in  as  short  a  time  as  twenty  hours  (67.  JV.  Stewart).] 

(1)  Heat  causes  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels;  the  skin  becomes  red, 
congested,  and  soft;  it  contains  more  fluids,  and  becomes  a  better  conductor  of 
heat;  the  epithelium  is  moistened,  and  sweat  appears  upon  the  surface.  Thus 
increased  excretion  of  heat  is  provided  for,  while  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat  also 
abstracts  heat. 

The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  into  vapour  1  grm.  of  water  at  100°  C.  is  equal  to 
that  required  to  heat  10  grms.  from  0°  to  53-67°  C.  The  sweat  as  secreted  is  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body;  if  it  were  completely  changed  into  vapour,  it  would  require  the  heat  necessary  to 
raise  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  also  that  necessary. to  convert  it  into  vapour. 

Cold  causes  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  ;  the  skin  becomes  pale,  less 
soft,  poorer  in  juices,  and  collapsed ;  the  epithelium  becomes  dry,  and  does  not 
permit  fluids  to  pass  through  it  to  be  evaporated,  so  that  the  excretion  of  heat  is 
diminished.    The  excretion  of  heat  from  the  periphery,  and  the  transverse  thermal 
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conduction  through  the  skin,  arc  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  and 
muscles  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  well-conducting  blood  from  the 
cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  vessels.  The  cooling  of  the  body  is  very  much  affected, 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  cutaneous  blood-stream,  just  as  occurs  when,  the 
current  through  a  coil  or  worm  of  a  distillation  apparatus  is  greatly  diminished. 
If  the  blood  -vessels  dilate,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  rises,  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  it  and  the  surrounding  cooler  medium  is  increased, 
and  thus  the  excretion  of  heat  is  increased.  Tomsa  has  shown  that  the  fibres  of 
the  skin  arc  so  arranged  anatomically,  that  the  tension  of  the  li lues  produced  by 
the  erector  pili  muscles  causes  a  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  this  result 
being  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  the  easily  expelled  blood. 

By  the  systematic  application  of  stimuli,  e.g.,  cold  baths,  and  washing  with  cold  water,  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  and  its  blood-vessels  may  be  caused  to  contract,  and  become  so  vigorous  and 
excitable  that  when  cold  is  suddenly  applied  to  the  body,  or  to  a  part  of  it,  the  excretion  of 
heat  is  energetically  prevented,  so  that  cold  baths  and  washing  with  cold  water  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  "gymnastics  of  the  cutaneous  muscles,"  which,  under  the  above  circumstances,  protect 
the  body  from  cold. 

(2)  Increased  temperature  causes  increased  heart-beats,  while  diminished 
temperature  diminishes  the  number  of  contractions  of  the  heart  (§  58,  II.,  a). 

The  relatively  warm  blood  is  pumped  by  the  action  of  the  heart  from  the  internal 
organs  of  the  body  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  where  it  readily  gives  off  heat.  The 
more  frequently  the  same  volume  of  blood  passes  through  the  skin — twenty-seven 
heart-beats  being  necessary  for  the  complete  circuit  of  the  blood — the  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  heat  given  off,  and  conversely.  Hence,  the  frequency  of  the 
heart-beat  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  cooling.  In  very  hot  air  (over 
100°  C.)  the  pulse  rises  to  over  160  per  minute.  The  same  is  true  in  fever  (§  70, 
3,  c).    Liebermeister  gives  the  following  numbers  in  an  adult : — 

Pulse-beats,  per  min.,       78*6       91  "2       99"8       108-5       110  187-5 
Temperature  in  C,  37°        38°        39°         40°         41°  42° 

(3)  Increased  Temperature  increases  the  Number  of  Kespirations. — Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  much  larger  volume  of  air  passes  through  the  lungs 
when  it  js  warmed  almost  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Further,  a  certain 
amount  of  watery  vapour  is  given  off  with  each  expiration,  which  must  be 
evaporated,  thus  abstracting  heat.  Energetic  respiration  aids  the  circulation,  so 
that  respiration  acts  indirectly  in  the  same  way  as  (2).  According  to  other 
observers,  the  increased  consumption  of  O  favours  the  combustion  in  the  body, 
whereby  the  increased  respiration  must  act  in  producing  an  amount  of  heat  greater 
than  normal  (§  126,  8).  This  excess  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  cooling 
factors  above  mentioned.  Forced  respiration  produces  cooling,  even  when  the  air 
breathed  is  heated  to  54°  C,  and  saturated  with  watery  vapour. 

(4)  Covering  of  the  body.— Animals  become  clothed  in  winter  with  a  winter 
fur  or  covering,  while  in  summer  their  covering  is  lighter,  so  that  the  excretion  of 
heat  in  surroundings  of  different  temperatures  is  thereby  rendered  more  constant. 

Many  animals  which  live  in  very  cold  air  or  water  (whale)  are  protected  Iron, 
too  rapid  excretion  of  heat  by  a  thick  layer  of  fat  under  the  skin.  Man  provides 
for  a  similar  result  by  adopting  summer  and  winter  clothing. 

(5)  The  position  of  the  body  is  also  important  ;  pulling  the  parts  of  the  body 
together,  approximation  of  the  head  and  limbs,  keep  in  the  heat  ;  spreading  out 
the  limbs,  erection  of  the  hairs,  pluming  the  feathers,  "allow  more  heat  to  be  evolved. 
If  a  rabbit  be  kept  exposed  to  the  air  with  its  legs  extended  for  three  hours,  the 
rectal  temperature  will  fall  from  39°  C.  to  37°  C.  Man  may  mnuence  Ins 
temperature  by  remaining  in  a  warm  or  a  cold  room-by  tak.ng  hot  or  cold 
drinks,  hot  or  cold  baths-remaining  in  air  at  rest  or  air  m  motion,  e.g.,  by  using 
a  fan. 
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CLOTHING.  — Warm  Clothing  is  the  Equivalent  of  Food.— As  clothes  are  intended  to  keep 
in  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  and  oxidation  of  the  food,  we 
may  say  the  body  takes  in  heat  directly  in  the  food,  while  clothing  prevents  it  from  givmg 
off  too  much  heat.  Summer  clothes  weigh  3  to  4  kilos.,  and  winter  ones  6  to  7  kilos. 
In  connection  with  clothes,  the  following  considerations  are  of  importance  : — 
(1)  Their  capacity  for  conduction. — Those  substances  which  conduct  heat  badly  keep  us 
warmest.  Hare-skin,  down,  beaver-skin,  raw  silk,  taffeta,  sheep's  wool,  cotton  wool,  flax,  spun- 
silk,  are  given  in  order,  from  the  worst  to  the  best  conductors.  (2)  The  capacity  i'or  radiation. 
— Coarse  materials  radiate  more  heat  than  smooth,  but  colour  has  no  efl'ect.  (3)  Relation  to  the 
sun's  rays. — Dark  materials  absorb  more  heat  than  light-coloured  ones.  (4)  Their  hygroscopic 
properties  are  important,  whether  they  can  absorb  much  moisture  from  the  skin  and  gradually 
give  it  off  by  evaporation,  or  the  reverse.  The  same  weight  of  wool  takes  up  twice  as  much 
as  linen  ;  hence  the  latter  gives  it  off  in  evaporation  more  rapidly.  Flannel  next  the  skin  is 
not  so  easily  moistened,  nor  does  it  so  rapidly  become  cold  by  evaporation  ;  hence  it  protects 
against  the  action  of  cold.  (5)  The  permeability  for  air  is  of  importance,  but  does  not  stand 
in  relation  with  the  heat-conducting  capacity.  The  following  substances  arc  arranged  in  order 
from  the  most  to  the  least  permeable — flannel,  buck-skin,  linen,  silk,  leather,  waxcloth. 

215.  HEAT-BALANCE. — As  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained 
within  narrow  limits,  the  amount  of  heat  taken  in  must  balance  the  heat  given  off, 
i.e.,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  potential  energy  must  be  transformed  in  a  given 
t  ime  into  heat,  as  heat  is  given  off  from  the  body.  An  adult  produces  as  much 
heat  in  half  an  hour  as  will  raise  the  temperature  of  his  body  1°  C.  If  no  heat 
were  given  off',  the  body  would  become  very  hot  in  a  short  time ;  it  would  reach 
the  boiling  point  in  thirty-six  hours,  supposing  the  production  of  heat  continued 
uninterruptedly.  The  following  are  the  most  important  calculations  on  the 
subject : — 

A.  Helmholtz  was  the  first  to  estimate  numerically  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a 
man : — 

(1)  Heat-income.—  (a)  A  healthy  adult,  weighing  82  kilos.,  expires  in 
twenty-four  hours  878-4  grms.  C0.2  (Scharling).  The  combustion 
of  the  C  therein  into  C0.3  produces  .  .  .  .  .  1,730,760  cal. 
{b)  But  he  takes  in  more  0  than  reappears  in  the  C02 ;  the  excess  is 
used  in  oxidation-processes,  e.g.,  for  the  formation  of  H„0,  by 
umon  witli  H,  so  that  13  615  grms.  H  will  be  oxidised  by  the 
excess  of  0,  which  gives   318  600 


2,049,360  cal. 
=  2,732,000 


(c)  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  heat  must  be  referred  to  sources  other 
than  combustion  (Bulong),  so  that  the  total 

•  .  —7  '  j  7  J 

2,732,000  calories  are  actually  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  adult,  weicdiin 
80  to  90  kilos.,  from  10°  to  38°  or  39°  C,  i.e.,  to  a  normal  temperature.  ' 
(2)  Heat-expenditure.— («)  Heating  the  food  and  drink,  which 

,n  v,   «V6  a+,meai-  tenW'\ture  of  12°  C.      .       .       .        70,157  cal.=  2-6  per  cent. 
{b)  Heating  the  air  respired  =  16,400  grms.  with  an  initial 

temperature  of  20°  C.         .       .       .  70  03-">       =  2-6 

( When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  0°,  140,064  cal.  =  5  "2  per  cent  )  " 

(c)  Evaporation  of  656  grms.  water  by  the  lungs,  .       .       397,536  „   =14 '1 

(d)  The  remainder  given  of!  by  radiation  and  evaporation  of 

water  by  the  skin,  {IVb  per  cent.  to)^-\ 

fromKcfnlH^S^  others  sought  to  estimate  the  amount  of  heat 

11 011  tne y  and  H  contained  in  the  food.  As  we  know  that  the  combustion  of  1  win  C-  snin 
heat-muts  and  grm.  H  =  34,460  heat-units,  it  would  be  easy  to  dXeX "the amount  ol  helS 
were  he  C  simply  converted  into  CO,  and  the  H  into  H00.  But  SSSMSin^  ta  tiS 
S^^S'i'JSi^Zfi^^  aS  P,'°dUCin^  h6at'  ^cause  the  H  is  atady  com! 
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If2teid8'         •  •  •         120  grms.  contain      64-18  C.  and   8-60  H. 

:    :    ;    JS  ;:    -    ,22  -  — 


281-20  and     18  '86 
29-8  „ 

Remainder  to  be  burned,         .  .  .  251-4~  and 


The  urine  and  neces  contain  still  unconsui  1,    .  .  "29-8 


12-56 

cuktioif!-  C"804°  heat"Units  and  1  Sm-  H  =  34,460  beat-units,  we  have  the  following  cab 


251-4     x     8,040  =  2,031,312  (from  combustion  of  C). 
12-56  x  34,460=    432,818  (    ,,  „  H). 


fn\  xt    +x,        ...  2,464,130  heat-units. 

(2)  Heat-Expenditure  : — 


Heat-units.    {'«•  cent,  of 
the  cxcvctn. 


1.  1900  grins,  arc  excreted  daily  by  the  urine  and  feces,  and  they 

are  25°  warmer  than  the  food,    .          .          .          .          .  47  500  1-9 

2.  13,000  grms.  air  are  heated  (from  12°  to  37°  C.)  (heat-capacity 

of  the  air  =0-26),   8i>5o0  3.38 

«$.  660  grms.  water  are  evaporated  by  the  respiration  (1  grm.=582 

heat-units),   192,060  7'68 

4.  660  grms.  water  are  evaporated  from  the  skin,     .          .          .  384,120  15-37 


t>      ?°,ta1,        1  ,      ,   708,180 

Kemainder  radiated  and  conducted  from  the  skin,        .  .  1,791,820  71-67 


Total  amount  of  heat-units  given  off,         .  .  .  2,500,000  100-00 

C.  Heat-income.—  Frankland  burned  the  food  directly  in  a  calorimeter,  and  found  that  1 
grm.  of  the  following  substances  yielded  : — 

Albumin,  1  gnu.,      ....  4998  heat-units. 

Grape-sugar,  1  grm. ,  .  .  .  3217  ,, 

Ox  fat,  1  grm.,  ....  9069 

The  albumin,  however,  is  only  oxidised  to  the  stage  of  urea,  hence  the  heat-units  of  urea 
must  be  deducted  from  4998,  which  gives  4263  beat-units  obtainable  from  1  grm.  albumin. 
When  we  know  the  number  of  grams  consumed,  a  simple  multiplication  gives  the  number  of 
beat-units. 

The  beat-units  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  food.  J.  Ranke  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

With  animal  diet,  ....  -2. 779,524  beat-units, 

food  free  from  N,   ....  2,059,506 
,,    mixed  diet,  ....  2,200,000  ,, 

,,    during  hunger,      ....  2,012,816  ,, 

216.  VARIATIONS  IN  HEAT-PRODUCTION.  — ( 1 )  Influence  of  Bodily  Surface.— Rubner 
found  that  the  production  of  heat  depended  more  upon  the  size  of  the  body  and  its  superficial 
area  than  upon  the  body-weight.  Small  or  young  animals  have  a  relatively  larger  surface  than 
large  or  older  ones,  and  as  the  removal  of  beat  takes  place  chiefly  from  the  external  surface, 
animals  with  a  larger  surface  must  produce  more  heat.  Small  animals  use  relatively  more  O. 
Rubner's  investigations  on  dogs  of  different  size  gave  a  heat-production  of  1,143,000  calories  for 
every  square  metre  of  cutaneous  surface.  On  comparing  the  body-weight  with  the  cutaneous 
surface  in  different  animals,  he  found  that  for  every  1  kilo,  of  body-weight  there  was  in  the  rat 
1650,  rabbit  946,  man  287  square  centimetres  of  surface. 

(2)  Age  and  Sex. — The  heat-production  is  less  in  infancy  and  in  old  age,  and  it  is  less  in 
proportion  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

(3)  Daily  Variation. — The  heat-production  shows  variations  in  twenty-four  hours  correspond- 
ing with  the  temperature  of  the  body  (§  213,  4). 

(4)  The  heat-production  is  greate'r  in  the  waking  condition,  during  physical  and  mental 
exertion,  and  during  digestion,  than  in  the  opposite  conditions. 

217.  RELATION  OF  HEAT-PRODUCTION  TO  WORK. — The  potential 
energy  supplied  to  the  body  may  be  transformed  into  heat  and  various  other 
forms  of  kinetic  energy  (see  Introduction).  In  the  resting  condition,  almost 
all  the  potential  energy  is  changed  into  beat ;  the  workman,  however,  transforms 
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potential  energy  into  work-mechanical  work-in  addition  to  heat.  J  ^ J™ 
may  be  compared  by  using  an  equivalent  measurement,  thus,  1  heat-unit  (cnergj 
required  to  raise  1  gram  of  water  1°  C.)  =  425-5  grammetres. 

T?filA.tion  of  Heat  to  Work  —The  following  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  relation 
bJSSf  hea?^!  and  the  production  "of  wor^-Suppose  a  small -^f^** 
placed  within  k  capacious  calorimeter,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  to  be  ™lA™^^.f 
u  the  engine  does  not  perform  any  mechanical  work,  heat  alone  is  produced  by  the  binning  ot 
the  coal  °  Let  th  s  amount  of  heat  be  estimated,  and  a  second  experiment  made  by  burn.ng  th 
saSwwnoiint of  coal,  but  allow  the  engine  to  do  a  certain  amount  ot  work-say,  raise  a  weight 
-by  Tsui  table  arrangement.  This  work  must,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by  the  potential 
eneiy  o  the  heating  material.  At  the  end  of  this  experiment  the  temperature  of  the  water 
SllS  much  less  than  in  the  first  experiment,  i.e.,  fewer  heat-units  have  been  transferred  to  the 
calorimeter  when  the  engine  was  heated  than  when  it  did  no  work.  Comparative  experiments 
of  this  nature  have  shown  that  in  the  second  experiment  the  useful  work  is  very  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  decrease  of  the  heat  (Him). 

Compare  this  with  what  happens  within  the  body  :— A  man  in  a  passive 
condition  forms  from  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  between  1\  to  2|  million 
calories.    The  work  done  by  a  workman  is  reckoned  at  30,000  kilogrammetres 

(§  300)- 

If  the  organism  were  precisely  similar  to  a  machine,  a  smaller  amount  of  heat, 
corresponding  to  the  work  done,  would  be  formed  in  the  body.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  organism  produces  less  heat  from  the  same  amount  of  potential  energy 
when  mechanical  work  is  done.  There  is  one  point  of  difference  between  a 
workman  and  a  working  machine.  The  workman  consumes  much  more  potential 
energy  in  the  same  time  than  a  passive  person ;  much  more  is  transformed  in  his 
body  •  and  hence  the  increased  consumption  is  not  only  covered,  but  even  over- 
compensated.  Hence,  the  workman  is  warmer  than  the  passive  person,  owing  to 
the  increased  muscular  activity  (§210,  1,  b).  Take  an  example  : — Hirn  remained 
passive,  and  absorbed  30  grms.  O  per  hour  in  a  calorimeter,  and  produced  155 
calories.  When  in  the  calorimeter  he  did  work  equal  to  27,450  kilogrammetres, 
which  was  transferred  beyond  it;  he  absorbed  132  grms.O,  and  produced  only 
251  calories. 

In  estimating  the  work  done,  we  must  include  only  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  work  transferred 
beyond  the  body;  lifting  weights,  pushing  anything,  throwing  a  weight,  and  lifting  the  body, 
are  examples.  In  ordinary  walking  we  must  take  into  account  that  we  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  air  and  activity  of  the  muscles. 

The  organism  is  superior  to  a  machine  in  as  far  as  it  can,  from  the  same  amount 
of  potential  energy,  produce  more  work  in  proportion  to  heat.  Whilst  the  very 
best  steam-engine  gives  £  of  the  potential  energy  in  the  form  of  work,  and  f  as 
heat,  the  body  produces  -I-  as  work  and  4  as  heat.  Chemical  energy  can  never  do 
work  alone,  in  a  living  or  dead  motor,  without  heat  being  formed  at  the  same 
time. 

218.  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  VARYING  TEMPERATURES.— All  sub- 
stances which  possess  high  conductivity  for  heat,  when  brought  into^contact  with 
the  skin,  appear  to  be  very  much  colder  or  hotter  than  bad  conductors  of  heat.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  these  bodies  abstract  far  more  heat,  or  conduct  more  heat 
than  other  bodies.  Thus  the  water  of  a  cool  bath,  being  a  better  conductor  of 
heat,  is  always  thought  to  be  colder  than  air  at  the  same  temperature.  In  our 
climate  it  appears  to  us  that — 


Air,  at  18°  C.  is  moderately  warm  ; 
,,   at  25°-28°  C.,  hot ; 
,,   above  28°,  very  hot. 


Water,  at  18°  C.  is  cold  ; 
,,     from  18°-29°  C,  cool  ; 

„    290-35°  C,  warm  ; 
,,       ,,    37 '5°  and  above,  hot. 


Warm  Media.— As  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  heat  is  given  off,  and  that  the  more  rapidly  the  better 
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I. utang  power  oi  the  stu-rounding  rnedium.    As  soon  as  bhe  temperature  oi 
h  surrounding  medium  rises  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  latter 
absorbs  heat,  and  it  does  so  the  more  rapidly  the  better  the  conducting  power  of 
the  medium.    Hence  hot  water  appears  to  be  warmer  than  air  at  the  same  temper- 
ature    A  person  may  remain  eight  minutes  in  a  bath  at  45'5°  C.  (dangerous  to 

iVJ>'  ,l°  r  .  P**  be  Imaged  into  water  at  50-5°  C,  but  not  at  51-65°,  while 
at  bu  violent  pain  is  produced. 

/^1?1';V11,may  ,Vm;liu  f0r  6%at  minutes  in  hot  air  at  127°  C,  and  a  temperature 
,  iai<.  oon0een^0me  forten  minutes,  and  yet  the  body  temperature  rises  only 
to  db-b  or ■  6b-\)  .  11ns  depends  upon  the  air  being  a  bad  conductor,  and  thus  it 
gives  Jess  beat  to  the  body  than  water  would  do.  Further,  and  what  is  more 
important  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  sweat,  which  evaporates  and  abstracts 
heat,  while  the  lungs  also  give  off  more  watery  vapour.  The  enormously  increased 
heart-beats-^over  160— and  the  dilated  blood-vessels,  enable  the  skin  to  obtain  an 
ample  supply  of  blood  for  the  formation  and  evaporation  of  sweat.  In  proportion 
as  the  secretion  of  sweat  diminishes,  the  body  becomes  unable  to  endure  a  hoi 
atmosphere  j  hence  it  is  that  in  air  containing  much  watery  vapour  a  person  cannot 
endure  nearly  so  high  a  temperature  as  in  dry  air,  so  that  heat  must  accumulate  in 
the  body.  In  Turkish  vapour-bath  of  53°  to  60°  C,  the  rectal  temperature  rises 
to  40-7°  or  41-6°  C.  A  person  may  work  continuously  in  air  at  31°  C.  which  is 
almost  saturated  with  moisture. 

If  a  person  be  placed  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  normal 
temperature  rises  1°  C.  in  one  hour,  and  in  hour  about  2°  C.  A  gradual 
increase  of  the  temperature  from  38-6°  to  40'2°  C.  causes  the  axillary  temperature 
to  rise  to  39-0°  within  fifteen  minutes. 

219.  STORAGE  OF  HEAT. — As  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  body,  under 
normal  circumstances,  is  due  to  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  and  the  amount  given  off,  it  is  clear  that  heat  must  be  stored  up  in  the 
body  when  the  evolution  of  heat  is  diminished.  The  skin  is  the  chief  organ 
regulating  the  evolution  of  heat ;  when  it  and  its  blood-vessels  contract,  the  heat 
evolved  is  diminished  ;  when  they  dilate,  it  is  increased.  Heat  may  be  stored  up 
when — 

(a)  The  slain  is  extensively  stimulated,  whereby  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  temporarily  con- 
tracted, (b)  Any  other  circumstances  preventing  heat  from  being  given  off  by  the  skin,  (c) 
When  the  vaso-molor  centre  is  excited,  causing  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body — those  of  the 
skin  included — to  contract.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  temperature  after  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  after  the  sudden  removal  of  water  from  the  body 
seems  to  admit  of  a  similar  explanation,  as  the  inspissated  blood  occupies  less  space,  and  the 
contracted  vessels  of  the  skin  admit  less  blood,  (d)  When  the  circulation  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels  of  a  large  area  is  mechanically  slowed,  or  when  the  smaller  vessels  are  plugged  by  the 
injection  of  some  sticky  substance,  or  by  the  transfusion  of  foreign  blood,  the  temperature  rises 
{§  102). 

It  is  also  obvious  that  when  a  normal  amount  of  heat  is  given  off,  an  increased 
production  of  heat  must  raise  the  temperature.  The  rise  of  the  temperature  after 
muscular  or  mental  exertion,  and  during  digestion,  seems  to  be  caused  in  this  way. 
The  rise  which  occurs  several  hours  after  a  cold  bath  is  probably  due  to  the  reflex 
excitement  of  the  skin  causing  an  increased  production  (Jurgensen). 

When  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  a  whole,  is  raised  6°  C,  death  takes  place, 
as  in  sunstroke.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  molecular  decomposition  of  the  tissues 
at  this  temperature  ;  while,  if  a  slightly  lower  temperature  be  kept  up  continuously^ 
fatty  degeneration  of  many  tissues  occurs  (Litten).  If  animals,  which  have  been 
exposed  artificially  to  a  temperature  of  over  42°  to  44°  C,  be  transferred  to  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  their  temperature  becomes  sub-normal  (36°  C),  and  may  remain 
so  for  several  days. 
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35°  C. 

=  95°  F.  . 

Collapse. 

36 

=  96-8  . 

Low. 

36-5 

=  977  . 

Sub-normal. 

37 

=  986  . 

Normal. 

37-5 

=  99-4^1 

38 

=  100-4  I. 

Sub-febrile. 

38-5 

=  101-3  J 

220  FEVER. — Fever  consists  in  a  "disorder  of  the  body  heat,'  and  at  the  same  tune  there 
istlLly  le  ased  tissue  metabolism  (especially  in  the  muse  es)  Of  course  the  meeha msm 
efflnfi  he  balance  of  formation  and  expenditure  of  heat  is  disturbed  During  lever  the 
bXt^eatly  Capacitated  for  perfoi-mhig  mechanical  work.  It  is  evident,  therefore  that 
Selarg?  amount  of  potential  energy  transformed  is  almost  all  converted  into  heat  so  that  the 
L-transformation  of  the  energy  into  mechanical  work  is  another  important  actor  We  may 
take  intermittent  fever  or  ague  as  a  type  of  lever,  m  which  violent  attacks  of  fever  of  sevcial 
hours'  duration  alternate  with  periods  free  from  fever.    This  enables  us  to  analyse  the  symptoms. 

'^n^Sreased  bodily  temperature  (38°  to  39°  C,  slight ;  from  39°  to  41°  C.  and  upwards 
severe)  —The  high  temperature  occurs  not  only  in  cases  where  the  skin  is  red,  and  has  a  hot 
burning  feeling  (calor  mordax),  but  even  during  the  rigor  or  the  shivering  stage  the  temperature 
is  raised.    The  congested  red  skin  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  while  the  pale  bloodless  skm 
conducts  badly  ;  hence,  the  former  feels  hot  to  the  touch  (§212) 

[The  following  table  in  °  C.  and  °  F.  indicates^generally  the  degree  of  fever  :  — 

S-5   Z\IU  }Bighfev„ 
41      =105 '8  Hyperpyretic. 

Finlayson.  ] 

(2)  The  increased  production  of  heat  is  proved  by  ealoiimetric  observations.  This  is,  in 
small  part,  due  to  the  iucreased  activity  of  the  circulation  being  changed  into  heat  (§  206,  2,  a), 
but  for  the  most  part  it  is  due  to  increased  combustion  within  the  body. 

(3)  The  increased  metabolism  gives  rise  to  the  "consuming"  or  "wasting"  character  of 
fever,  which  was  known  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  In  1852  v.  Barensprung  asserted  that  "all 
the  so-called  febrile  symptoms  show  that  the  metabolism  is  increased."  The  increase  of  the 
metabolism  is  shown  in  the  increased  excretion  o/CO2  =  70  to  80  per  cent.,  while  more  O  is  con- 
sumed, although  the  respiratory  quotient  remains  the  same.  According  to  D.  Finkler,  the 
C02  excreted  shows  greater  variations  than  the  O  consumed.  The  excretion  of  urea  is  increased 
A  to  %.  In  dogs  suffering  from  septic  fever,  Naunyn  observed  that  the  urea  began  to  increase 
before  the  temperature  rose,  "prefebrile  rise."  Part  of  the  urea,  however,  is  sometimes  retained 
during  the  fever,  and  appears  after  the  fever  is  over,  "epicritical  excretion  of  urea."  The  uric 
acid  is  also  increased ;  the  urine  pigment  (§  19),  derived  from  the  haemoglobin,  may  be  increased 
twenty  times,  while  the  excretion  of  potash  may  be  seven-fold.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  oxidation  or  combustion  processes  within  the  body  of  the  fever-patient  are  greatly  increased 
when  he  is  placed  in  a  ivarmer  atmosphere.  The  oxidation  processes  in  fever,  however,  are  also 
increased  under  the  influence  of  cooler  surroundings  (§  214,  I.,  2),  but  the  increase  of  the  oxida- 
tion in  a  warm  medium  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  cold  (D.  Finkler).  The  amount  of 
C02  in  the  blood  is  diminished,  but  not  at  once  after  the  onset  even  of  a  very  severe  fever 
{Geppert). 

(4)  The  diminished  excretion  of  heat  varies  in  different  stages  of  a  fever.  "We  distinguish 
several  stages  in  a  fever— (a)  The  cold  stage,  when  the  loss  of  heat  is  greatly  diminished 
owing  to  the  pale  bloodless  skin,  but  at  the  same  time  the  heat-production  is  increased  1^  to  2h 
times.  The  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  the  temperature  during  this  stage  shows  that  the 
diminished  excretion  of  heat  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  temperature,  (b)  During 
the  hot  stage  the  heat  given  of  from  the  congested  red  skin  is  greatly  increased,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  heat  is  produced.  Liebermeister  assumes  that  a  rise  of  1,  2,  3,  4°  C.  corresponds  to 
an  increased  production  of  heat  of  6,  12,  18,  24  per  cent,  (c)  In  the  sweating  stage  the  excre- 
tion of  heat  through  the  red  moist  skin  and  evaporation  are  greatest,  more  than  two  or  three 
times  the  normal.  The  heat-production  is  either  increased,  normal,  or  sub-normal,  so  that 
under  these  conditions  the  temperature  may  also  be  sub-normal  (36°  C  ^ 

(5)  The  heat-regulating  mechanism  is  injured. —A  warm  tempers 


jured.— A  warm  temperature  of  the  surroundings 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  fever-patient  more  than  it  does  that  of  a  non-febrile  person  The 
depression  of  the  heat-production,  which  enables  normal  animals  to  maintain  their  normal 
temperature  m  a  warm  medium  (§  214),  is  much  less  in  fever  (D.  Finkler) 

The  accessory  phenomena  of  fever  are  very  important :— Increase  in  the  intensity  and 
number  o  the  heart-beats  (§  214,  II.,  2)  and  respirations  (in  adults  40,  and  children  60  per 
mm.)  both  being  compensatory  phenomena  of  the  increased  temperature;  further,  diminished 
digestive  activity  and  intestinal  movements  (§  186,  D);  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  activities  • 
o!  secretion  ;  oi  muscular  activity;  slower  excretion,  e.g.,  of  potassium  iodide  through  the 
urine.  In  severe  lever,  molecular  degenerations  of  the  tissues  are  very  common.  For  the  con- 
digestiot  *68^O0d-corPllscles  m  sec  §  10,  the  vascular  tension,  §  69,  the  saliva,  §  146, 

Quinine,  the  most  important  febrifuge,  causes  a  decrease  of  the  temperature  by  limiting  the 
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,  '    T    ,     remed1les ,wllich  dimi,,ish  the  actual  heat-production  are  true anti 
5S£^]  l,1'U      '  h°WeVer'  b°th  H"tll0dS  are  USUa11^  em^^  and  8P<*°»  "oUective^i 


by  dilating  the  cutaneous  vessels  (alcohol),  while  others  excite  the  sweat-lands-. 
*Udo?iJics -so  that  the  water  by  its  evaporation  removes  some  heat.  Amongst  the  dru«s  which 
influence  tissue  changes  and  oxidation,  and  thereby  lessen  heat-production,  are  quinine  Wcylk 
acid,  some  of  the  salicylates,  digitalis,  and  veratrin.  Blood-letting  was  formerly  used  to  diSsh 
abnormal  temperature.  Amongst  the  newer  antipyretic  remedies  are  hydrochlorate  of  kairin 
and  antipyrm,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  aromatic  group  (derivatives  of  benzol),  which  includes 
also  many  of  our  best  antiseptics.] 

221.  ARTIFICIAL  INCREASE  OF  THE  BODILY  TEMPERATURE  If 

mammals  are  kept  constantly  in  air  at  40°  C,  the  excretion  of  heat  from  the  body 
ceases,  so  that  the  heat  produced  is  stored  up.  At  first  the  temperature  falls  some- 
what for  a  very  short  time,  but  soon  a  decided  increase  occurs.  The  respirations 
and  pulse  are  increased,  while  the  latter  becomes  irregular  and  weaker.  The  0 
absorbed  and  C02  given  off  are  diminished  after  six  to  eight  hours,  and  death  occurs 
after  great  fatigue,  feebleness,  spasms,  secretion  of  saliva,  and  loss  of  consciousness, 
when  the  bodily  temperature  has  been  increased  4°  or  at  most  6°  C.  Death  does 
not  take  place  owing  to  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  for  the  coagulation  of  the  myosin 
of  mammals'  muscles  occurs  at  49°  to  50°  C,  in  birds  at  53°  C,  and  in  frogs  at 
40°  C.  If  mammals  are  suddenly  placed  in  air  at  100°  C,  death  occurs  (in  f5  to 
20  min.)  very  rapidly,  and  with  the  same  phenomena,  while  the  bodily  temperature 
rises  4°  to  5°  C.  In  rabbits  the  body-weight  diminishes  1  grm.  per  min.  Birds 
bear  a  high  temperature  somewhat  longer ;  they  die  when  their  blood  reaches  48° 
to  50°  C. 

Even  man  may  remain  for  some  time  in  air  at  100-110-132°  C,  but  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  there  is  danger  to  life.  The  skin  is  burning  to  the  touch,  and  red ; 
a  copious  secretion  of  sweat  bursts  forth,  and  the  cutaneous  veins  are  fuller  and 
redder.  The  pulse  and  respirations  are  greatly  accelerated.  Violent  headache, 
vertigo,  feebleness,  and  stupefaction,  indicate  great  danger  to  life.  The  rectal 
temperature  is  only  1°  to  2°  C.  higher.  The  high  temperature  of  fever  may  even 
be  dangerous  to  human  life.  If  the  temperature  remains  for  any  length  of  time 
at  42*5°  C,  death  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  said  to  occur  at  42*6°  C.  If  the  artificial  heating  does  not  produce  death, 
fatty  infiltration  and  degeneration  of  the  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  and  muscles  begin 
after  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Cold-blooded  animals,  if  placed  in  hot  air  or  warm  water,  soon  have  their  temperature  raised 
6  to  10°  C.  The  highest  temperature  compatible  with  life  in  a  frog  must  be  below  40°  C. ,  as  the 
frog's  heart  and  muscles  begin  to  coagulate  at  this  temperature.  Death  is  preceded  by  a  stage 
resembling  death,  during  which  life  may  be  saved. 

Most  of  the  juicy  plants  die  in  half  an  hour  in  air  at  52°  C,  or  in  water  at  46°  C.  (Sachs). 
Dried  seeds  of  corn  may  still  germinate  after  long  exposure  to  air  at  1'20°  C.  Lowly  organised 
plants,  such  as  algse,  may  live  in  water  at  60°  C.  (Hop2>c-Scylcr).  Several  bacteria  withstand  a 
boiling  temperature  (Tyndall). 

222.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  HEAT.— Action  of  Heat.— The  short,  but  not  intense,  action  of 
heat  on  the  surface  causes,  in  the  first  place,  a  transient  slight  decrease  of  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture, partly  because  it  retards  reflexly  the  production  of  heat,  and  partly  because,  owing  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  the  stretching  of  the  skin,  more  heat  is  given  off.  A 
warm  bath  above  the  temperature  of  the  blood  at  once  increases  the  bodily  temperature. 


Sec.  222.]  action  of  cold  on  the  body.  4*5 

Therapeutic  TTses.-The  application  of  heat  to  the  entire  body  is  used  where  the  bodily 
temperature  has  fallen,  or  is  likely  to  fall,  very  low,  as  in  the  algid  [stage  of  cholera,  and  in 
„  s  bo  n  .'  maturely.  The  general  application  of  heat  is  obtained  by  use  o  warm  baths, 
k  ,  v  >  .u  baths,  and  the  "copious  use  of  hot  drinks.  The  local  application  ot  heat  s 
I  tained  by  the  use  of  warm  wrappings,  partial  baths,  plunging  the  parts  m  warm  earth  or  sand 
oi  placing  wounded  parts  in  chambers  tilled  with  heated  air.  ^  te\^ZAui^L  S^e 
agent,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  great  escape  of  heat  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels. 

223  INCREASE  OF  TEMPERATURE  POST-MORTEM. — Phenomena.  — Heidenhain  found 
that  iii  a  dead  dog,  before  the  body  cooled,  there  was  a  constant  temporary  rise  of  the  tempera- 
ture which  slightly  exceeded  the  normal.  The  same  observation  had  been  occasionally  made 
on  human  bodies  immediately  after  death,  especially  when  death  was  preceded  by  muscular 
spasms  [also  in  yellow  fever].  Thus  Wuuderlich  measured  the  temperature  fifty-seven  minutes 
after  death  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  and  found  it  to  be  45 '375°  C. 

Causes.— (1)  A  temporary  increased  production  of  heat  after  death,  due  chiefly  to  the  change 
of  the  semi-solid  myosin  of  the  muscles  into  a  solid  form  (rigor  mortis).  As  the  muscle  coagu- 
lates, heat  is  produced.  All  conditions  which  cause  rapid  and  intense  coagulation  of  the 
museles— e.g.,  spasms— favour  a,  post-mortem  rise  of  temperature  (see  §  295);  a  rapid  coagulation 
of  the  blood  has  a  similar  result  (§  28,  5). 

(2)  Immediately  after  death  a  series  of  chemical  p>roccsscs  occur  within  the  body,  whereby  heat 
is  produced.  Valentin  placed  a  dead  rabbit  in  a  chamber,  so  that  no  heat  could  be  given  off 
from  the  body,  and  he  found  that  the  internal  temperature  of  the  animal's  body  was  increased. 
The  processes  which  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  post-mortem  are  more  active  during  the  first 
than  the  second  hour  ;  and  the  higher  the  temperature  at  the  moment  of  death,  the  greater  is 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved  after  death. 

(3)  Another  cause  is  the  diminished  excretion  of  heat  post-mortem.  After  the  circulation  is 
abolished,  within  a  few  minutes  little  heat  is  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  rapid 
excretion  implies  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  must  be  contiuually  filled  with  warm  blood. 

224.  ACTION  OF  COLD  ON  THE  BODY.  — Phenomena.  — A  short  temporary 
slight  cooling  of  the  skin  (removing  one's  clothes  in  a  cool  room,  a  cool  bath  for  a 
short  time,  or  a  cool  douche)  causes  either  no  change  or  a  slight  rise  in  the  bodily 
temperature.  The  slight  rise  Avhen  it  occurs  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  skin, 
causing  reflexly  a  more  rapid  molecular  transformation,  and  therefore  a  greater 
production  of  heat,  while  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  is  diminished  owing  to  con- 
traction of  the  small  cutaneous  vessels  and  the  skin  itself  (Liebermeister).  The 
continuous  and  intense  application  of  cold  causes  a  decrease  of  the  temperature, 
chiefly  by  conduction,  notwithstanding  that  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  greater 
production  of  heat.  After  a  cold  bath  the  temperature  may  be  34°,  32°,  and 
even  30.° 

As  an  after-effect  of  the  great  abstraction  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
after  a  time  remains  lower  than  it  was  before  ("primary  after-effect" — Lieber- 
meister) ;  thus  after  an  hour  it  was  022°  C.  less  in  the  rectum.  There  is  a  " secondary 
after-effect "  which  occurs  after  the  first  after-effect  is  over,  when  the  temperature 
rises  (Jilrgensen).  This  effect  begins  five  to  eight  hours  after  a  cold  bath,  and  is 
equal  to  +02°  C.  in  the  rectum.  Hoppe-Seyler  found  that  some  time  after  the 
application  of  heat  there  was  a  corresponding  lowering  of  the  temperature. 


kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  nerve-sheaths,  the  dilated  arteries  of  the  liver  and  luncr  con- 
tain thrombi,  and  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veins  are  accumulations  of  leucocytes.  In  preg- 
nant animals,  the  fcetus  shows  the  same  conditions.  Perhaps  the  greatly  cooled  blood  acts  as 
an  irritant  causing  inflammation. 

Action  of  Frost.— The  continued  application  of  a  high  degree  of  cold  causes  at  first  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  and  its  muscles,  so  that  it  becomes  pale.    If  continued 
Paralvsis  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  occurs,  the  skin  becomes  red  owing  to  congestion  of  its 
Sri  LcW  10  •thr°Ugh  the  CaPiUari6S  is  ™<*ered  more  difficult  by  the  cold 

used  In  te  +1f0'  Md  fhe  ,Skm  Tu""'s  a  lMd  prance,  as  the  0  is  almost  completely 
used  up  Ihus  the  peripheral  circulation  is  slowed.  If  the  action  of  the  cold  be  still  more 
intense,  the  peripheral  circulation  stops  completely,  especially  in  the  thinnest  and  inost  exposed 
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organs — ears,  nose,  toes,  and  fingers.   The  sensorv  nerves  are  iwiniv«n,i  ^ti,.((-i      •  i 

rrfA8  "T^*  T  11 ™  be  ftSfSSS  and  %-ongh  "  As 'it 
Blow ingoi  the  circulation  m  the  superficial  vessels  gradually  affects  W  arm  oT'the  cUu! 
lat  on  the  pulmonary  cnoulation  is  enfeebled,  and  diminished  oxidation  of  the  blood lm 
notwithstanding  the  greater  amount  of  0  in  the  cold  air,  so  that  the  nerve  centres  a^ZS 
Hence  arise  great  dislike  to  making  movements  or  any  muscular  effort,  a  painful  ten  a ion of 
fatigue,  a  peculiar  and  almost  irresistible  desire  to  sleep,  cerebral  inactivity  bCtine  of  the 
sense-organs,  and  lastly,  coma  The  blood  freezes  at- 3 -9°  C,  while  the  nffl^SfpifldS 
parts  free/,,  sooner.  Too  rapid  movements  of  the  frost-bitten  parts  ought  to  he  avoided  Rub- 
bing with  snow,  and^the  very  gradual  application  of  heat,  produce  the  best  results.  Partial 
i  leath  of  a  part  is  not  infrequently  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  cold. 

225.  ARTIFICIAL  LOWERING  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE.— Phenomena 

-  I  he  artificial  cooling  of  warm-blooded  animals,  by  placing  them  in  cold  air  or 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  characteristic  phenomena.  If  the 
animals  (rabbits)  are  cooled  so  that  the  temperature  (rectum)  falls  to  18°,  they 
suffer  great  depression,  without,  however,  the  voluntary  or  reflex  movements  being 
abolished  The  pulse  falls  from  100  or  150  to  20  beats  per  minute,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  falls  to  several  millimetres  of  Hg.  The  respirations  are  few  and  shallow. 
Suffocation  does  not  cause  spasms,  the  secretion  of  urine  stops,  and  the  liver  is 
congested.  The  animal  may  remain  for  twelve  hours  in  this  condition,  and  when 
the  muscles  and  nerves  show  signs  of  paralysis  coagulation  of  the  blood  occurs 
after  numerous  blood-corpuscles  have  been  destroyed.  The  retina  becomes  pale, 
and  death  occurs  with  spasms  and  the  signs  of  asphyxia,  If  the  bodily  temperature 
be  reduced  to  17°  and  under,  the  voluntary  movements  cease  before  the  reflex  acts. 
An  animal  cooled  to  18°  C,  and  left  to  itself,  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
roundings, does  not  recover  of  itself,  but  if  artificial  respiration  be  employed,  the 
temperature  rises  10°  C.  If  this  be  combined  with  the  application  of  external 
warmth,  the  animals  may  recover  completely,  even  when  they  have  been  apparently 
dead  for  forty  minutes.  Walther  cooled  adult  animals  to  9°  C,  and  recovered  them 
by  artificial  respiration  and  external  warmth  ;  Avhile  Horvath  cooled  young  animals 
to  5°  C.  Mammals,  which  are  born  blind,  and  birds  which  come  out  of  the  egg- 
devoid  of  feathers,  cool  more  rapidly  than  others.  Morphia,  and  more  so,  alcohol, 
accelerate  the  cooling  of  mammals,  at  the  same  time  the  exchange  of  gases  falls 
considerably  ;  hence,  drunk  men  are  more  liable  to  die  Avhen  exposed  to  cold. 

Artificial  Cold-blooded  Condition. — CI.  Bernard  made  the  important  observa- 
tion, that  the  muscles  of  animals  that  had  been  cooled  remained  irritable  for 
a  long  time  to  direct  stimuli  as  well  as  to  stimuli  applied  to  their  nerves ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  when  the  animals,  are  asphyxiated  for  want  of  O.  An 
"  artificial  cold-blooded  condition"  i.e.,  a  condition  in  which  warm-blooded  animals 
have  a  lower  temperature,  and  retain  muscular  and  nervous  excitability,  may  also 
be  caused  in  warm-blooded  animals,  by  dividing  the  cervical  spinal  cord  and  keeping 
up  artificial  respiration  ;  further,  by  moistening  the  peritoneum  Avith  a  cool  solution 
of  common  salt. 

Hybernation  presents  a  series  of  similar  pheiiomeua.  Valentin  found  that  hybernating 
animals  become  half  awake  when  their  bodily  temperature  is  28°  C.  ;  at  18°  C.  they  are  in  a 
somnolent  condition,  at  6°  they  are  in  a  gentle  sleep,  and  at  1*6°  C.  in  a  deep  sleep.  The 
heart-beats  and  the  blood-pressure  fall,  the  former  to  8  to  10  per  minute.  The  respiratory, 
m  iliary,  and  intestinal  movements  cease  completely,  and  the  cardio-pneumatic  movement  alone 
sustains  the  slight  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  (§  59).  They  cannot  endure  cooling  to  0U  C, 
and  awake  before  the  temperature  falls  so  low.  Hybernating  animals  may  be  cooled  to  a  greater 
degree  than  other  mammals  ;  they  give  offbeat  rapidly,  and  they  become  warm  again  rapidly, 
and  even  spontaneously.  New-born  mammals  resemble  hybernating  animals  more  closely  in 
this  respect  than  do  adults. 

Cold-blooded  animals  may  lie  cooled  to  0°.  Even  when  the  blood  has  been  frozen  and  ice 
formed  in  the  lymph  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  frogs  may  recover.  In  this  condition  they  appear 
to  be  dead,  but  when  placed  in  a  warm  medium  they  soon  recover.  A  frog's  muscle  so  cooled 
will  contract  again.    The  germs  and  ova  of  lower  animals,  e.g.,  insects'  eggs,  survive  continued 
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frost ;  and  if  the  cold  be  moderate,  it  merely  retards  development.  Bacteria,  e.g.,  Bacillus 
anthracis  survive  a  temperature  of  -  130°  C.  ;  yeast,  even  -100  U  . 

VaSing  the  skin  Juses  a  series  of  similar  phenomena.  The  varnished  skin  gives  off  a  large 
■imount  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  sometimes  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  greatly  dilated.  Hence 
ZZ^h !  cool  ripidly  anddie,  although  the  consumption  of  0  is  not  4™'"^-"^ 
be  prevented  by  warming  them  and  keeping  them  in  warm  wool,  the  animals  live  fc a .  longei 
time.  The  blood  post-mortem  does  not  contain  any  poisonous  substances,  nor  even  are  any 
materials  retained  in  the  blood  which  can  cause  death,  for  if  the  blood  be  injected  into  other 
animals,  these  remain  healthy. 

226.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COLD.  — Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  bodv  in  the  following  conditions  :—  • 

(a)  By  placing  the  body  for  a  time  in  a  cold  bath  to  abstract  as  much  heat  as  possible,  when 
the  bodily  temperature  in  fever  rises  so  high  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life.  This  result  is  best 
accomplished  and  lasts  longest  when  the  bath  is  gradually  cooled  from  a  moderate  temperature. 
If  the  body  be  placed  at  once  in  cold  water,  the  cutaneous  vessels  contract,  the  skin  becomes 
bloodless,  and  thus  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  excretion  of  heat.  A  bath  gradually 
cooled  in  this  way  is  borne  longer.  The  addition  of  stimulating  substances,  e.g.,  salts,  which 
cause  dilation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  facilitates  the  excretion  of  heat ;  even  salt  water 
conducts  heat  better.  If  alcohol  be  given  internally  at  the  same  time  it  lowers  the 
temperature. 

(&)  Cold  may  be  applied  locally  by  means,  of  ice  in  a  bag,  which  causes  contraction  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels  and  contraction  of  the  tissues  (as  in  inflammation),  while  at  the  same  time 
heat  is  abstracted  locally. 

(c)  Heat  may  be  abstracted  locally  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  volatile  substances  (ether, 
carbon  disulphide),  which  causes  numbness  of  the  sensory  nerves.  The  introduction  of  media 
of  low  temperature  into  the  body,  respiring  cool  air,  taking  cold  drinks,  and  the  injection  of 
cold  fluids  into  the  intestine  act  locally,  and  also  produce  a  more  general  action.  In  applying 
cold  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  initial  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  the  contraction  of 
the  tissues  are  followed  by  a  greater  dilatation  and  turgescence,  i.e.,  by  a  healthy  reaction. 

227.  HEAT  OF  INFLAMED  PARTS.—"  Calor,"  or  heat,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  inflammation,  in  addition  to  rubor  (redness),  tumor  (swelling),  and  dolor  (pain). 
But  the  apparent  increase  in  the  heat  of  the  inflamed  parts  is  not  above  the  temperature  of  the 
blood.  Simon,  in  1860,  asserted  that  the  arterial  blood  flowing  to  an  inflamed  part  was  cooler 
than  the  part  itself,  but  this  has  been  contradicted.  The  outer  parts  of  the  skin  in  an  inflamed 
part  are  warmer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  (rubor)  and  the  consequent 
acceleration  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  inflamed  part,  and,  owing  to  the  swelling  (tumor),  from 
the  presence  of  good  heat-conducting  fluids  ;  but  the  heat  is  not  greater  than  the  heat  of  the 
blood.  It  is  not  proved  that  an  increased  amount  of  heat  is  produced  owing  to  increased 
molecular  decompositions  within  an  inflamed  part. 

228.  HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE.  — According  to  Aristotle,  the  heart  prepares 
the  heat  within  itself,  and  sends  it  along  with  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  This 
doctrine  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  occurs  even  in  Cartesius  and 
Bartholinus  (1667,j"  flammula  cordis  ").  The  iatro-mechanical  school  (JBoerhave,  van  Sudeten) 
ascribed  the  heat  to  the  friction  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  iatro-chemical 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  the  source  of  heat  in  the  fermentations  that  arose  from  the 
passage  of  the  absorbed  substances  into  the  blood  {van  Helmont,  Sylvius,  Ettmuller).  Lavoisier 
(1777)  was  the  first  to  ascribe  the  heat  to  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  the  lungs.  After  the 
construction  of  the  thermometer  by  Galileo,  Sanctorius  (1626)  made  the  first  thermometric 
observations  on  sick  persons,  while  the  first  calorimetric  observations  were  made  by  Lavoisier 
and  Laplace.  Comparative  observations  are  given  at  §  207,  and  also  under  Hybernation 
(a  225). 
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Physiology  of  the  Metabolic  Phenomena,  &c. 


By  the  term  metabolism  we  mean  those  phenomena,  whereby  all — even  the  most 
lowly — living  organisms  are  capable  of  incorporating  the  substances  obtained  from 
their  food  into  their  tissues,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  of  their  own 
bodies.  This  part  of  the  process  is  known  as  assimilation.  Further,  the  organism 
in  virtue  of  its  metabolism  forms  a  store  of  potential  energy,  which  it  can  trans- 
form into  kinetic  energy,  and  which,  in  the  higher  animals  at  least,  appears  most 
obvious  in  the  form  of  muscular  work  and  heat.  The  changes  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  tissues,  by  which  these  transformations  of  the  potential  energy  are 
accompanied,  result  in  the  formation  of  excretory  products,  which  is  another  part 
of  the  process  of  metabolism.  The  normal  metabolism  requires  the  supply  of  food 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  of  the  proper  kind,  the  laying  up  of  this  food 
within  the  body,  a  regular  chemical  transformation  of  the  tissues,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  effete  products  which  have  to  be  given  out  through  the  excretory 
organs.  [Synthetic  or  constructive  metabolism  is  spoken  of  as  anabolic,  and 
destructive  or  analytical  metabolism  as  katabolic,  metabolism.] 

[The  human  organism  is  continually  giving  off  daily,  i.e.,  daily  losses:  — 

By  the  lungs :  carbon  dioxide  and  watery  vapour. 

By  the  kidneys:  water,  urea,  uric  acid,  &c,  and  salts. 

By  the  skin:  water, 'and  a  small  quantity  of  C02  and  fatty  matter. 

By  the  bowel :  water,  insoluble  salts  and  residues  of  food,  &c. 

From  the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  given  off  a  small  quantity  of  epithelium  and 
mucus,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  products  of  the  secretion  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  and  testes. 

The  organism  takes  in  daily  a  certain  amount  of  matter,  i.e.,  daily  gains. 

By  the  lungs :  oxygen. 

By  the  digestive  tract,  i.e.,  food  :  water,  salts,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats. 

When  the  income  exactly  equals  the  expenditure,  i.e.,  quantitatively,  the  animal 
is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.] 

[We  have  discussed  the  daily  income  and  expenditure  of  the  body  from  the 
quantitative  side,  but  when  we  compare  these  qualitatively  we  find  that  their  is 
a  great  difference  between  what  we  take  in  as  food  and  give  off  as  excretions. 
Setting  aside  the  water  and  salts  taken  in  with  the  food— for  they  are  excreted 
nearly  unchanged— our  food  consists  of  highly  complex  organic,  and  but  slightly 
oxidised  bodies— proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates ;  while  the  excreta,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  such  simple  bodies  as  carbon  dioxide  (C02),  water,  and  urea, 
the  last  of  which  readily  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia.  A\  e  have 
seen  that  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary  for  hfe,  and  that  it  is  taken 
in  by  the  respiratory  processes,  and  carried  to  the  tissues  by  the  hemoglobin  oi 
the  red  blood-corpuscles.    In  the  capillaries  these  give  up  their  oxygen  to  the 
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tissues,  and  we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  oxygen  is  used  up  in 
the  tissues  themselves — oxidation-processes — and  that  there  also  carbon  dioxide  is 
formed  (§  131),  constituting  the  so-called  "inner  respiration."  In  the  tissues  and 
organs  the  nutrient  organic  substances  are  more  and  more  oxidised,  until  the  final 
products,  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  urea  are  reached.  All  this  takes  place 
through  and  by  the  activity  of  the  living  cellular  elements  of  the  tissues.  The 
cellular  elements  of  each  organ  or  tissue  select  from  the  lymph  the  materials  they 
require,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  is  not  deter- 
mined  solely  by  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  for  the  fats  which  are  oxidised  with 
difficulty  are  completely  decomposed  in  the  body  into  C02  and  H20.  Again,  such 
easily  oxidisable  substances  as  uric  acid  occur  in  the  body,  while  some  substances 
which  are  greedy  of  oxygen,  e.g.,  pyrocatechin,  pass  into  the  urine  unchanged.] 

[But  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  reduction-processes  also  take  place 
in  the  organism,  although  they  are  far  less  than  the  oxidation-processes.  When 
we  group  the  various  chemical  processes  taking  place  in  the  body,  they  are  by  no 
means  all  simple  processes  of  oxidation ;  Ave  have  dissociation,  or  the  separation 
of  a  complex  body  into  its  components,  taking  place,  as  in  the  separation  of  Hb0.7 
into  Hb  and  0.  The  decomposition  may  be  either  of  a  simple  nature,  i.e.,  without 
the  addition  of  any  new  element, — i.e.,  simple  decomposition,— or  a  molecule  of 
water  may  be  taken  up,  constituting  hydrolytic  decomposition,  or  oxygen  may 
be  combined  with  it,  constituting  what  we  know  as  oxidation.  In  addition, 
various  synthetic  and  reduction-processes  may  take  place  ;  so  that  it  is  plain  that 
decomposition  and  oxidation-processes  go  on  together  in  the  organism.] 

[When  we  compare  the  complex  proteid  with  what  represents  it  chiefly  in  the 
excreta — viz.,  urea — one  is  not  to  assume  that  urea  is  formed  directly  from  the 
proteid.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  process  of  katabolism  there  are  a 
large  number  of  intermediate  less  highly  oxidised  bodies  formed  before  the  final 
stage  of  urea  is  reached.  We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  these.  The 
following  represents  some  of  these  bodies,  as  far  as  their  ratio  of  C  and  1ST  are 
concerned,  but  one  is  not  to  assume  that  they  are  all  precursors  of  urea. 

Albumin  contains  1  atom  N  to  4  C 

Glutin  1  01 

  1 1  *  .  1  Oir 


^ycin  1  ,,2 

Kreatin  and  Kreatiniii  ,,       1  J;  n 

Uric  acid  ,,       1  l 

Allantoin  1 


V  i) 


Urea 


1  ., 


"      1        >>        h  >> 

In  proportion  as  the  members  of  this, group  become  poorer  in  C,  thev  become 
richer  m  N,  and  also  in  0.] 

[Of  the  numerous  intermediate  bodies— the  products  of  the  retrogressive 
metabolism  of  the  tissues-we  know  much  too  little  to  be  able  to  state  definitelv 
what  are  the  immediate  precursors  of  urea.  Perhaps  leucin,  glycocoll  or  -Ivcin 
asparagin  and  ammonia  salts  arc  precursors  of  urea;  at  least  when  given  to  an 
annual  they  reappear  as  urea.  These  bodies,  as  we  have  seen,  are  formed  in  the 
|256)0  18  SUpP°Sed  that  th°y  are  chanSed  ^to  urea  in  the  liver 

theC1w^rinfCOntainS  1  t0  4  °  and  llrea  1  N  M  C,  it  is  evident  that  in 

lo?,bdW  F  ?  *  Pr°teid  t  non-nit™genous  residue  must  be  set  free,  and 
S  X*  O  °  I™8  I  S6nT  °f  intermediate  bodies>  ^  of  which  step  b;  step 
IfXweZ  fC  C°nwS  °'  Until  {t  is  finally  exci'eted  "s  C02  and  H20. 
dlomnoLd'i^  thTT thlS  non-nitl'0Senous  residue  be  greater  than  canbe 

S(W]°dy'  thCre  18  reaS°n  t0  believe  that  ifc  -y  >»  stored  up  in  the 
[The  changes  undergone  by  the  carbohydrates  are  much  simpler.    First  the 
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OXIDATION  AND  REDUCTION  PROCESSES.  [Sec.  229 


starches  are  changed  into  sugar  in  the  mouth  and  intestine,  and  sugar  formed  in  the 
intestine  enters  the  blood  for  the  most  part  as  such.  In  the  liver  it  is  dehydrated 
and  glycogen  is  formed,  but  this  again  slowly  enters  the  blood-stream  as  sugar  It 
is  then  comparatively  rapidly  oxidised  into  C02  and  H20.  What  the  intermediate 
products  are  is  uncertain.  If  the  sugar  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  economy 
it  is  supposed  that  it  may  be  stored  up  as  fat  (§  241).] 

[The  fats,  although  they  are  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  oxidising  agents,  arc 
yet  rapidly  and  completely  split  up  in  the  organism  into  C02  and  H20.  The 
oxidation  does  not  seem  to  be  a  direct  process,  but  a  number  of  intermediate  bodies 
seem  to  be  formed.  We  have  in  the  body  examples  of  the  series  of  fatty  acids 
with  the  formula  CnH2n02  (formic,  acetic,  propionic  acid,  &c.)  so  that  they  are 
probably  intermediate  bodies.  When  fat  is  taken  in  excess  it  is  not  necessarily 
stored  up  in  the  body  j  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fat  in  the  body  is 
chiefly  formed  from  proteids  (§  241).] 

[Amongst  the  oxidation  processes  may  be  classified  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulphur  contained  in  the  proteid  molecule  is  oxidised,  and  appears  either 
as  a  sulphate,  or,  in  small  amount,  in  the  aromatic  compounds  of  the  urine  (8  262) 
(After  Munk).] 

["  The  chemical  processes  of  the  animal  organism,  therefore,  may  be  represented 
as  a  series  of  oxidation  and  reduction  processes, — chiefly,  however,  analytical 
processes — in  virtue  of  which  the  highly  complex  and  slightly  oxidised  constituents 
of  the  body,  i.e.,  those  taken  into  the  body  as  food — are  decomposed  into  the 
simple  and  highly  oxidised  compounds — urea,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water,  and  removed  from  the  body  as  such  by  the  various  organs  of  excretion" 
(Munk).] 

[Alongside  of  these  oxidation  processes  there  are  certain  synthetic  and  reduction 
processes  which  take  place  in  the  body,  e.g.,  the  formation  of  haemoglobin.  Benzoic 
acid  unites  with  glycocoll,  and  appears  in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid  (§  260) ;  phenol 
unites  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  appears  as  phenol-sulphuric  acid.  Fatty  acids 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  unite  somewhere  with  glycerin  and  form  the 
corresponding  neutral  fat  (§  192,  3),  and  this  without  glycerin  being  administered 
at  the  same  time  with  the  fatty  acid.  But,  in  any  case,  the  synthetic  processes 
are  far  less  in  evidence,  and  are  far  fewer  in  number,  than  the  oxidation  and 
analytic  chemical  processes,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  animal  metabolism 
generally,  in  contrast  to  what  occurs  in  Aregetable  metabolism  (see  Introduction).] 

229.  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SUBSTANCES  USED  AS  FOOD. — Water. 

— When  we  remember  that  58'5-64  per  cent,  of  the  body  consists  of  water,  that 
water  is  being  continually  given  off  by  the  urine  and  fseces,  as  well  as  through  the 
skin  and  lungs,  that  the  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption  require  water  for  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  substances  used  as  food,  and  that  numerous  substances 
excreted  from  the  body  require  water  for  their  solution,  especially  in  the  urine, 
the  great  importance  of  water  and  its  continual  renewal  within  the  organism  are  at 
once  apparent.  As  put  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  all  organisms  live  in  water,  and  even  in 
running  water,  a  remark  which  ranks  Avith  the  old  saying — "Corpora  non  agunt 
nisi  fluida." 

[According  to  Volkmann,  100  parts  of  a  human  being  consist  of  64  parts  water  16  pro- 
teid (and  gelatin),  14  fat,  and  5  parts  ash.  As  the  muscles  make  up  42-43  parts  of  the  entire 
body,  and  contain  21  per  cent,  of  proteid  and  75  per  cent,  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  in 
round  numbers  the  muscles  contain  about  half  the  proteids  and  more  than  the  half  of  the 
total  water  of  the  body.]  m  . 

Water— as  far  as  it  is  not  a  constituent  of  all  fluid  foods— occurs  in  different  forms  as  drink:— 
(1)  Rain  water,  which  most  closely  resembles  distilled  or  chemically  pure  water,  always 
contains  minute  quantities  of  CO„,  NH3,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  (2)  Spring  water  usually 
contains  much  mineral  substance:  It  is  formed  from  the  deposition  of  watery  vapour  or  rain 
from  the  air,  which  permeates  the  soil,  containing  much  C03  ;  the  C02  is  dissolved  by  the 
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water  usually  contains  much  less  mineral  matter  than  spring  water.  Spring  water  floating  on 
the  surface  rapidly  gives  oil-  its  CO,  whereby  many  substances— c.gr.,  lime— are  thrown  out  ot 
solution,  and  deposited  as  insoluble  precipitates.  ^  ,  . 

Gases  in  water.— Spring  water  contains  little  0,  but  much  C02,  the  latter  giving  to  it  its 
fresh  taste.  Hence,  vegetable  organisms  flourish  in  spring  water,  while  animals  requiring,  as 
they  do,  much  0,  are  but  poorly*  represented  in  such  water.  Water  flowing  freely  gives  np  C02, 
and  absorbs  0  from  the  air,  and  thus  affords  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  existence  of  fishes 
and  other  marine  animals.  River  water  contains  to  ^  of  its  volume  of  absorbed  gases,  which 
may  be  expelled  by  boiling  or  freezing. 

Drinking  water  is  chiefly  obtained  from  springs.  River  water,  if  used  for  this  purpose,  must 
be  filtered  to  get  rid  of  mechanically  suspended  impurities.  For  household  purposes  a  charcoal 
filter  may  be  used,  as  the  charcoal  acts  as  a  disinfectant.  Alum  has  a  remarkable  action. 
When  added  to  give  a  dilution  containing  0  0001  per  cent,  it  makes  turbid  water  clear. 

Investigation  of  Drinking  Water. — Drinking  water,  even  in  a  thick  layer, 
ought  to  be  completely  colourless,  not  turbid,  and  without  odour.  Any  odour  is 
best  recognised  by  heating  it  to  50°  C,  and  adding  a  little  caustic  soda.  It  ought 
not  to  be  too  hard,  i.e.,  it  ought  not  to  contain  too  much  lime  (and  magnesia) 
salts. 

By  the  term  "degree  of  hardness"  of  a  water  is  meant  the  unit  amount  of  lime  (and 
magnesia)  in  100,000  parts  of  water  ;  a  water  of  20  degrees  of  hardness  contains  20  parts  of 
lime  (calcium  oxide)  combined  with  CO.,,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acids  (the  small  amount  of 
magnesia  may  be  neglected).  A  good  drinking  water  ought  not  to  exceed  20  degrees  of  hardness. 
The  hardness  is  determined  by  titrating  the  water  with  a  standard  soap  solution,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  a  scum  of  lime-soap  on  the  surface.  The  hardness  of  unboiled  water  is 
called  its  total  hardness,  while  that  of  boiled  water  is  called  permanent  hardness.  Boiling 
drives  off  the  C02,  and  precipitates  the  calcium  carbonate,  so  that  the  water  at  the  same  time 
becomes  softer. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphates,  is  determined  by  the  water  becoming  turbid  on 
adding  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chlorine  occurs  in  small  amount  in  pure  spring  water,  but  when  it  occurs  there  in  large 
amount — apart  from  its  being  derived  from  saline  springs,  near  the  sea  or  manufactories — we 
may  conclude  that  the  water  is  contaminated  from  water-closets  or  dunghills,  so  that  the 
estimation  of  chlorine  is  of  importance.  For  this  purpose  use  a  solution,  A,  of  17  grms.  of 
crystallised  silver  nitrate  in  1  litre  of  distilled  water  ;  1  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  pre 
cipitates  3-55  milligrams  of  chlorine  as  silver  chloride.  Use  also  B,  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  neutral  potassium  eliminate.  Take  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water  to  be  investigated,  and 
place  it  in  a  beaker,  add  to  it  2  to  3  drops  of  B,  and  allow  the  fluid  A  to  run  into  it  from  a 
burette  until  the  white  precipitate  first  formed  remains  red,  even  after  the  fluid  has  been  stirred. 
Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  A  used  by  7"1,  and  this  will  give  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  100,000  parts  of  the  water.  Example— 50  c.cmtr.  requires  2'9  c.cmtr.  of  the  silver 
solution,  so  that  100,000  parts  of  the  water  contain  2"9  x  7'1  =20'59  parts  chlorine  (Kubel 
Ticmann).    Good  water  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  15  milligrams  of  chlorine  per  litre. 

The  presence  of  lime  may  be  ascertained  by  acidulating  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water 
with  HC1,  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  and  afterwards  adding  ammonia  oxalate  ;  the  white 
precipitate  is  lime  oxalate.  According  to  the  degree  of  turbidity,  we  judge  whether  the  water 
is  "soft"  (poor  in  lime),  or  "hard"  (rich  in  lime). 

Magnesia  is  determined  by  taking  the  clear  fluid  of  the  above  operation,  after  removing  the 
precipitate  of  lime,  and  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  and  some  ammonia  ^  the 
crystalline  precipitate  which  occurs  is  magnesia. 

The  more  feeble  all  these  reactions  which  indicate  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  chlorine 
lime,  and  magnesia  are,  the  better  is  the  water.    In  addition,  good  water  ought  not  to  contain 
more  than  traces  of  nitrates,  nitrites,  or  compounds  of  ammonia,  as  their  presence  indicates  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  substances. 

For  nitric  acid  take  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  acidulated  with  two  or  three  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  add  several  pieces  of  zinc  together  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  starch  solution-a  blue  colour  indicates  nitric  acid.    The  following  tests  are  verv 
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plate.    A  drop  oi  water  containing  ..Urates  or  nitrites  gives  a  blue  colour.] 

The  presence  of  nitrous  acid  is  ascertained  by  the  blue  coloration  which  results  from  the 
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addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  solution  of  starch,  after  the  water  has  heen 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Compounds  of  ammonia  are  detected  hy  Nessler's  reagent,  which  gives  a  yellow  or  reddish 
coloration  when  a  trace  of  ammonia  is  present  in  water  ;  while  a  large  amount  of  these  com- 
pounds gives  abrown  precipitate  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  contamination  of  water  by  decomposing  animal  substance  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  N  it  contains.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present. 
For  this  purpose  we  require  (A)  a  solution  of  1 '871  grms.  potassium  nitrate  in  one  litre  distilled 
water— -1  cubic  centimetre  contains  1  milligram  nitric  acid  ;  (B)  a  dilute  solution  of  indigo, 
which  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  one  part  of  pulverised  indigotin  with  six  parts  H.,S04', 
and  allowing  the  deposit  to  subside,  when  the  blue  fluid  is  poured  into  forty  times  its  volume 
•of  distilled  water  and  filtered.  This  fluid  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  until  a  layer,  12  to  15 
mm.  in  thickness,  begins  to  be  transparent. 

To  test  the  activity  of  B,  place  1  cubic  centimetre  of  A  in  24  cubic  centimetres  water,  add 
,some  common  salt  and  50  cubic  centimetres  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  allow  B  to  flow 
from  a  burette  into  this  mixture  until  a  faint  green  colour  is  obtained.  The  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  B  used  correspond  to  1  milligram  of  nitric  acid. 

Twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water  to  be  investigated  are  mixed  with  50  cubic  centi- 
metres of  concentrated  H2S04,  and  titrated  with  B  until  a  green  colour  is  obtained.  This  process 
must  be  repeated,  and  on  the  second  occasion  the  solution  B  must  be  allowed  to  flow  in  at  once, 
when  usually  somewhat  more  indigo  solution  is  required  to  obtain  the  green  solution.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  B  (corresponding  to  the  strength  of  B  as  determined  above) 
indicates  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  in  25  c.cmtr.  of  the  water  investigated.  As  much 
as  10  milligrams  nitric  acid  have  been  found  in  spring  water  {Marx,  Trommsdorff). 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  recognised  by  its  odour  ;  also  by  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  moistened 
with  alkaline  solution  of  lead  becoming  brown,  when  it  is  held  over  the  boiling  water.  If  it 
occurs  as  a  compound  in  the  water,  sodium  nitro-prusside  gives  a  reddish-violet  colour. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  drinking  water  should  be  free  from  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the 
organisms  therewith  associated,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  may  give  rise  to  fatal  maladies, 
e.g.,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever.  This  is  the  case  when  the  water-supply  has  been  contaminated 
from  water  which  has  percolated  from  water-closets,  privies,  and  dung-pits.  The  presence  of 
organic  matter  may  be  detected  thus — (1)  A  considerable  amount  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  porcelain  vessel ;  if  the  residue  be  heated  again  a  brown  or  black  colour  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  matter  ;  and  if  it  contain  N,  there  is  an  odour  of 
ammonia.  Good  water  treated  in  this  way  gives  only  a  light  brown  stain.  The  presence  of 
micro-organisms  may  be  determined  microscopically  after  evaporating  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water  on  a  glass  slide.  (2)  The  addition  of  potassio-gold  chloride  to  the  water  gives  a  black 
frothy  precipitate  after  long  standing.  (3)  A  solution  oi  potassium  permanganate,  added  to  the 
water  in  a  covered  jar,  gradually  becomes  decolorised,  and  a  brownish  precipitate  is  formed.  _ 

Water  containing  much  organic  matter  should  never  be  used  as  drinking  water,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  when  there  is  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or  diarrhoea.  In  all 
such  circumstances,  the  water  ought  to  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  whereby  the  organic  germs 
are  killed.  The  insipid  taste  of  the  water  after  boiling  may  be  corrected  by  adding  a  little 
sugar  or  lime  juice. 

230.  THE  MAMMARY  GLANDS  AND  MILK.  — Milk-Duct. — About  20 
galactoferous  ducts  open  singly  upon  the  surface  of  the  nipple.  Each  of  these, 
just  before  it  opens  on  the  surface,  is  provided  with  an  oval  dilatation — the  sinus 
lacteus.  When  traced  into  the  gland,  the  galactoferous  ducts  divide  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  a  large  branch  of  the  duct  passes  to  each  lobe  of  the 
gland,  all  the  lobes  being  held  together  by  loose  connective-tissue.  Only  during 
lactation  do  all  the  fine  terminations  of  the  ducts  communicate  with  the  globular 
glandular  acini.  Every  gland  acinus  consists  of  a  membrana  propria,  surrounded 
externally  with  a  network  of  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  lined 
internally  with  a  somewhat  flattened  polyhedral  layer  of  nucleated  secretory  cells 
(fig  287).  The  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  acini  depends  upon  the  secretory  activity 
of  'the  glands;  when  it  is  large,  it  is  filled  with  milk  containing  numerous 
refractive  fatty  granules.  The  walls  of  the  milk-ducts  consist  of  fibrillar  connective- 
tissue.  Some  fibres  arc  arranged  longitudinally,  but  the  chief  mass  are  disposed 
circularly,  and  arc  permeated  externally  with  elastic  fibres,  while  m  the  finer 
ducts  there  is  a  membrana  propria  continuous  with  that  of  the  gland  acini,  lne 
ducts  are  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium. 
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four  clays.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  cells  of 
the  acini  underwent  a  fatty  degeneration  and  thus 
produced  the  fatty  granules  of  the  milk.  It  is  more 
probable,  from  recent  observations,  that  the  cells  of 
the  acini  manufacture  the  fatty  granules,  and  their 
protoplasm  eliminates  them,  at  the  same  time  forming 
the  clear  fluid  part  of  the  milk 

Changes  in  the  gland  cells  during  Secretion— 
Pratsch  and  Heidenhain  found  that  the  secretory  cells 
in  the  non-secreting  gland  (fig.  288,  I),  were  flat, 
polyhedral,  and  uni-nucleated,  whilst  the  secreting 
cells  (fi>  288,  II)  often  contained  several  nuclei,  were 
more  albuminous,  higher,  and  cylindrical  in  form. 
The  ed^e  of  the  cell  directed  towards  the  lumen  of  the 
acinus  undergoes  characteristic  changes  during  secre- 
tion. Fatty  granules  are  formed  in  this  part  of  the  cell,  and  are  afterwards 
extruded  The  decomposed  portion  of  the  cell  is  dissolved  in  the  milk,  and  the 
fattv  granules  become  free  as  milk-globules  (fig.  288,  II.  a).    If  nuclei  arc  present 


Fig.  287. 

Acini  of  the  mammary  gland 
of  a  sheep  during  lactation. 
a,  membrana  propria;  b, 
secretory  epithelium. 


I. 


Fig.  288. 

Inactive  acinus  of  the  mamma.    II.  During  the  secretion  of  milk— a,  b,  milk-globules  ; 
c,  d,  e,  colostrum  corpuscles  ;  /,  pale  cells  (bitch). 


in  that  part  of  the  cell  which  is  broken  up,  they  also  pass  into  the  milk  and  give 
rise  to  the  presence  of  nuclein  in  the  secretion. 

Besides  the  milk-globules  and  colostrum  corpuscles,  Rauber  has  found  leucocytes  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration,  and  single  pale  cells  (/).  Occasionally  milk-globules  are  found  with  traces 
of  tlie  cell-substance  adhering  to  their  surface  (b). 

Formation  of  Milk. — Concerning  the  formation  of  the  individual  constituents  of  milk,  H. 
Thierfelder,  who  digested  fresh  mammary  glauds  directly  after  death,  found  that  during  the 
digestion  of  the  glands,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  a  reduciug  substance,  probably  lactose, 
wns  formed  by  a  process  of  fermentation.  The  mother  substance  (saccharogen)  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol  or  ether,  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  is  not  identical  with  glycogen. 
The  ferment  which  forms  the  lactose  is  connected  with  the  gland-cells — it  does  not  pass  into 
the  milk,  nor  into  a  watery  extract  of  the  gland.  During  the  digestion  of  the  mammary  glands 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  casein  is  formed,  probably  from  serum-albumin,  by  a  process 
of  fermentation.    This  ferment  occurs  in  the  milk. 

The  nipple  and  its  areola  arc  characterised  by  the  presence  of  pigment — more  abundant 
during  pregnancy— in  the  rete  Mnlpighii  of  the  skin,  and  by  large  papillae  in  the  cutis  vera. 
Smiie  of  the  papillne  contain  touch-corpuscles.  Numerous  non-striped  muscular  fibres  surround 
the  milk-ducts  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  skin  and  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  contains  no 
fat.    These  muscular  fibres  can  be  traced,  following  a  longitudinal  course,  to  the  termination  of 
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the  ducts  ou  the  surface.    The  small  glands  of  Montgomery  which  ochnr  «n  ffco  i  • 

hjct^avejust  small  mi.k-glands,  each  with  a  spfeial  ^^^"tffVSSS  5*3 

Arteries  proceed  from  several  sources  to  supply  the  mamma,  but  their  branches  do  not 
accompany  the  milk-ducts  ;  each  gland  acinus  is  surrounded  by  a  network  tfcaSS,  which 
communicatee  those  of  adjoining  acini  by  small  arteries  ami  veins.    The  S  o  So 
are  an-anged  in  a  circle  (circulus  Halleri).    The  nerves  are  derived  from  the Tprackvicular 
and  he  II-IV-VI  intercostals  ;  they  proceed  to  the  skin  over  the  gland,  to  the  v£y SbS 
nipple,  to  the  blood-vessels  and  non-striped  muscle  of  the  nipple,  and  to  the  g  and arini wl  re 
often  Zn  °ThfSf ^  15      1  Tkn°WU-    fr^"  Ground  the  alveoli  and  they  a 
surrounllngThe  aS  *P    *  t0  *  fr0m  tlie  ^  COntained  in  *he 

tn^^traH^anat0my^0Vh^mal^a•-The  rodents>  N?ectivora,  and  carnivora  have  10 
to  12  teats  while  some  of  them  have  only  4.  The  pachydermata  and  rumiuantia  have  2  to  4 
abdominal  teats  the  whale  has  2  near  the  vulva.  The  apes,  bats,  vegetable-feeding  whales, 
elephants,  and  sloths  have  2,  like  man.  In  the  marsupials  the  tubes  Ire  arranged  in  groups 
winch  open  on  a  patch  of  skin  devoid  of  hair  without  any  nipple.  The  young  animals  remain 
within  the  mother  s  pouch,  and  the  milk  is  expelled  into  their  mouths  by  the  action  of  a  muscle 
— the  compressor  mammas. 

The  development  of  the  human  mamma  begins  in  both  sexes  during  the  third  month  •  at 
the  fourth  and  fifth  months  a  few  simple  tubular  gland-ducts  are  arranged  radially  around  'the 
position  of  the  future  nipple,  which  is  devoid  of  hair.  In  the  new-born  child  the  ducts  are 
branched  twice  or  thrice,  and  are  provided  with  dilated  extremities,  the  future  acini.  Up  to 
the  twelfth  year,  in  both  sexes,  the  ducts  continue  to  divide  dendritically ;  but  without  any 
proper  acini  being  formed.  In  the  girl  at  puberty,  the  ducts  branch  rapidly  ;  but  the  .acini 
are  formed  only  at  the  periphery  of  the  gland  ;  during  pregnancy,  acini  are  also  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  gland,  while  the  connective-tissue  at  the  same  time  becomes  somewhat  more 
opened  out.  At  the  climacteric  period,  or  menopause,  all  the  acini  and  numerous  fine  milk- 
ducts  degenerate.  In  the  adult  male,  the  gland  remains  in  the  non-developed  infantile  condition. 
Accessory  or  supernumerary  glands  upon  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  not  uncommon,  sometimes 
the  mamma  occurs  in  the  axilla,  on  the  back,  over  the  acromion  process,  or  on  the  leg.  A 
slight  secretion  of  milk  in  a  newly-born  infant  is  normal. 

During  the  evacuation  of  the  milk  (500-1500  cubic  centimetres  daily),  there  is  not  only  the 
mechanical  action  of  sucking,  but  also  the  activity  of  the  gland  itself  (§  152).  This  consists  in 
the  erection  of  the  nipple,  whereby  its  non-striped  muscular  fibres  compress  the  sinuses  on  the 
milk-ducts,  and  empty  them,  so  that  the  milk  may  flow  out  in  streams.  The  gland  acini  are 
also  excited  to  secretion  reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  nipple  The 
vessels  of  the  gland  are  dilated,  and  there  is  a  copious  transudation  into  the  gland — the 
transuded  fluid  being  manufactured  into  milk  under  the  influence  of  the  secretory  protoplasm. 
The  amount  of  secretion  has  a  relation  to  the  blood-pressure  (JRohrig).  During  sucking,  not  only 
is  the  milk  in  the  gland  extracted,  but  new  milk  is  formed,  owingrto  the  accelerated  secretion. 
Emotional  disturbances — anger,  fear,  &c. — arrest  the  secretion.  Laffont  found  that  stimulation 
of  the  mammary  nerve  (bitch)  caused  erection  of  the  teat,  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  secretion 
of  milk.  After  section  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  going  to  the  mamma,  Eckhard  observed  that 
erection  of  the  teat  ceased,  although  the  secretion  of  milk  in  a  goat  was  not  interrupted.  The 
rarely  observed  galactorrhcea  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  paralytic  secretion  analogous  to  the 
paralytic  secretion  of  saliva.  Heidenhain  and  Pratsch  found  that  the  secretion  (bitch)  was 
increased  by  injecting  strychnine  or  curare  after  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  gland.  The 
"  milk -fever, "  which  accompanies  the  first  secretion  of  milk,  probably  depends  on  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  but  this  condition  must  be  studied  in  relation  with  the  other  changes 
which  occur  within  the  pelvic  cavity  after  birth.  [Some  substances,  such  as  atropin,  arrest  the 
secretion  of  milk.] 

231.  MILK  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. — Milk  represents  a  complete  or 
typical  food  in  which  are  present  all  the  constituents  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  body  of  an  infant  (§  236).  [It  contains  82-90  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  10-18  per  cent,  of  solids  varying  with  the  animal's  milk  investi- 
gated. In  round  numbers,  the  water  =  87 '5,  proteid  =  3-5,  fats  =  4,  sugar  =  5,  and 
ash  =  0-6.  The  solids  of  milk  consist  of  proteids  (chiefly  casein  or  caseinogen), 
fats,  carbohydrates  (lactose),  and  inorganic  salts.]  [If  an  adult  were  to  live  on 
milk  alone,  to  get  the  23  oz.  of  dry  solids  necessary,  he  would  have  to  take  9  pints 
of  milk  daily,  which  would  give  far  too  much  water,  fat,  and  proteids.]  _  To 
every  10  parts  of  proteids  there  are  10  parts  fat  and  20  parts  sugar.  Relatively 
more  of  the  fat  than  the  proteid  of  the  milk  is  absorbed  (Riibner), 
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Human  milk  is 
while  the  milk 
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Characters  -Milk  is  an  opaque,  bluish-white  fluid,  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  a 
chSsT'odXpiW  cl"e  to  the  peculiar  volatile  ^^^^f 
t^Toas  secret  of  &  glands,  and  it  ^^^^to  i 
When  it  stands  for  a  time,  numerous  milk  globules  hi itter  fob^ov  c  e  a, 
collect  on  its  surface,  under  which  there  is  a  bluish  watery  fluid, 
always  alkaline,  cow's  milk  may  be  alkaline,  acid,  or  amphoteric, 

^S^^^O^se^tos  800  cc.  to  1  litre  and  a  cow  6-7  litres 

PeMiik-(Jlobules.— When  milk  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is  seen  to  con- 
taif  numerous  small  highly  refractive  oH-globules  [0-001E ^-005  mdhmetre  m 
diameter],  floating  in  a  clear  fluid-the  milk-plasma  (figs.  288,  a  b,  289)  ,  while 
colostrum  corpuscles  and  epithelium  from 
the  milk-ducts  are  not  so  numerous.  The 
white  colour  and  opacity  of  the  milk  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  milk-globules, 
which  reflect  the  light;  the  globules  con- 
sist of  a  fat,  or  butter,  and  are  said  by  some 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  very  thin  envelope 
of' casein  or  haptogen  membrane  [so  that 
milk  is  a  perfect  emulsion.] 

If  acetic  acid  or  liquor  potassae  be  added  to  a 
microscopic  preparation  of  milk,  the  fatty  granules 
run  together  to  form  irregular  masses.  If  cow's 
milk  be  shaken  with  caustic  potash,  the  casein 
envelopes  are  dissolved,  and  if  ether  be  added,  the 
milk  becomes  clear  and  transparent,  as  the  ether 
dissolves  out  all  the  fatty  particles  in  the  solution. 
Ether  cannot  extract  the  fat  from  cow's  milk  until 
acetic  acid  or  caustic  potasli  is  added  to  liberate  the 
fats  from  their  envelopes  ;  but  shaking  with  ether 
is  sufficient  to  extract  the  fats  from  human  milk. 
Some  observers  deny  that  an  envelope  of  casein 
exists,  and,  according  to  them,  milk  is  a  simple  emulsion,  kept  emulsionised  owing  to  the  colloid 
swollen-up  casein  in  the  milk-plasma.  The  treatment  of  milk  with  potash  and  ether  makes  the 
casein  unable  any  longer  to  preserve  the  emulsion  (Soxhlet). 

The  fats  of  the  milk-globules  are  the  triglycerides  of  stearic,  palmitic,  oleic 
acids ;  very  little  myristic,  arachic  (butinic),  capric,  caprylic,  caproic,  and  butyric 
acids,  with  traces  of  acetic  and  formic  acids  and  cholesterin. 

[The  fats  of  milk  exist  in  an  emulsified  condition,  but  even  the  finest  milk- 
globules  are  much  larger  than  the  so-called  molecular  granules  of  chyle.  The  fats 
of  milk  are  all  animal  fats,  a  mixture  of  olein,  stearin,  and  palinitin,  small 
quantities  of  capronin,  and  butyrin  (tri-glycerides  of  caproic  acid  C0  H12  Oe  and 
butyric  acid  C4  H8  02).  Their  melting  point  is  between  31  and  33°  C.  According 
to  Lebedeff,  human  milk  contains  twice  as  much  olein  as  palmitin  and  stearin, 
while  in  cow's  milk  they  are  about  equal.  Butyrin  and  capronin  make  up  about  7\ 
of  the  fats  of  milk  (.W?m7i:).] 

Butter.— When  milk  is  beaten  or  stirred  for  a  long  time  (i.e.,  churned),  the  fat  of  the  milk- 
globules  is  ultimately  obtained  in  the  form  of  butter,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  the  envelopes  of 
casein.  Butter  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  it  is  clarified  by  heat  (60°  C),  or  by  washing 
in  water  at  40°  C.  "When  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  it  first  becomes  sour,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  and  afterwards  rancid,  owing  to  the  glycerin  of  the  neutral  fats 
being  decomposed  by  fungi  into  acrolein  and  formic  acid,  while  the  volatile  fatty  acids  give  it 
its  rancid  odour. 

The  milk-plasma  is  a  clear,  slightly  opalescent  fluid,  and  contains  casein 
(§  249,  III.  3)— the  chief  proteid  of  milk— some  lact-albumin  (§  32),  small 
quantity  of  nuclein,  and  a  trace  of  diastatic  ferment  (in  human  milk).' 


Microscopic  appearance  of  milk,  (M)  upper 
half,  and  colostrum  (C)  lower  half. 
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The  presence  of  other  peculiar  chemical  bodies,  e  a   lactoi>rnrpi..  f,lni„,i;„    11  i  • 

^disputed  by  «&  chemists.  Sebelien 

[Proteids  of  Milk     There  are  two  proteids  in  milk,  one  usually  called  casein 
but  which  Halliburton  proposes  to  call  caseinogen  (p.  299)  •  this  is  lb.-  S 
proteid  and  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  rennet.  Votffis  l^'nt  S3 
airZLf  serum-alhumin  in  some  characters,  and  is  called  lact- 

[Caseinogen  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids,  or  by  saturating  the 
milk  with  neutral  salts,  or,  better  still,  by  a  combination  of  both  methods  It  is 
immediately  clotted  at  40°  by  rennet,  but  if  it  be  washed  to  free  it  of  all  calcic 
phosphate,  clotting  does  not  then  take  place.  Caseinogen  is  usually  stated  to 
resemble  alkali-albumin,  but  the  latter  does  not  clot  with  rennin.  In  its 
behaviour  towards  neutral  salts  caseinogen  behaves  like  a  globulin.] 

[Casein.— This  name  is  restricted  by  Halliburton  to  the  proteid  formed  by  the 
action  of  rennin  on  caseinogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  whey,  and  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  cheese.    Foster  calls  the  coagulated  casein  tyrein.] 

[Lact-albumin  remains  in  solution  after  precipitation  of  caseinogen  by  MgSO 
It  coagulates  at  70°-80°C,  and  is  not  separable  by  fractional  heat-coagulation  into 
several  albumins.] 

[Lacto-globulin  is  absent  in  normal  milk  although  it  is  present  in  colostrum  1 
[Proteoses  and  peptones  are  absent  (Halliburton).] 

Wlien  milk  is  boiled  the  albumin  coagulates,  while  the  surface  also  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  scum  or  layer  of  casein,  which  has  become  insoluble  [the  rest 
of  the  milk  remaining  fluid.  The  scum  is  in  part,  perhaps,  lact-albumin  with 
altered  caseinogen  and  some  fat.] 

Casein. — "When  milk  is  filtered  through  fresh  animal  membranes  or  through  a  clay  filter  [i.e., 
through  a  porous  clay  cell  under  pressure],  the  casein  does  not  pass  through.  [This  shows  that 
the  casein  is  not  in  a  state  of  true  solution  in  the  milk-plasma.]  Precipitation.  —  It  is  precipi- 
tated by  adding  crystals  of  MgS04  to  saturation.  [If  to  milk  twice  its  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  NaCl  and  crystals  of  NaCl  be  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  thoroughly,  casein  is 
precipitated,  and  carries  down  with  it  fat,  so  that  the  clear  filtrate  contains  the  lactose,  salts, 
and  coagi liable  proteids.] 

The  plasma  contains  milk-sugar  (§  252)  [which  differs  from  dextrose  chiefly  in 
its  much  less  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  much  less  tendency  to 
crystallise.  ISTor  does  it  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation  directly] ;  a  carbohy- 
drate resembling  dextrin,  (?  lactic  acid),  lecithin,  urea,  extractives,  kreatin,  sarkin, 
(potassic  sulphocyanide  in  cow's  milk),  sodic  and  potassic  chlorides,  alkaline 
phosphates,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  alkaline  carbonates,  traces  of  iron, 
fluorine,  and  silica ;  C00,  N,  and  O. 

The  coagulation  of  milk  depends  upon  the  coagulation  of  its  casein,  or,  as  it  is  called,  caseinogen. 
In  milk,  caseinogen  is  combined  with  calcium  phosphate,  which  keeps  it  in  solution  ;  acids 
which  act  on  the  calcium  phosphate  cause  coagulation  of  the  caseinogen  (acetic  and  tartaric 
acids  in  excess  redissolve  it).  All  acids  do  not  coagulate  human  milk.  It  is  coagulated  by 
two  or  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (0"1  per  cent.)  or  acetic  acid  (0'2  per  cent.).  The 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  after  it  has  stood  for  a  time,  especially  in  a  warm  place,  is 
due  to  the  production  of  lactic  acid,  which  is  formed  from  the  milk-sugar  in  the  milk  by  the 
action  of  bacillus  acidi  lactici  [which  is  introduced  from  without]  (§  184,  I.).  It  changes  the 
neutral  alkaline  phosphate  into  the  acid  phosphate,  takes  the  casein  from  the  calcium  phos- 
phate, and  precipitates  the  casein.    The  sugar  is  decomposed  into  lactic  acid  and  COo. 

Souring  of  Milk. — When  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  time— varying  with  the  temperature 
—  it  first  becomes  neutral,  and  then  gradually  acid  ;  but  for  a  time  it  remains  fluid,  even 
although  acid.  The  acidity  steadily  increases,  and  after  a  certain  degree  of  acidity  the  milk 
thickens,  and  finally  a  jelly -like  mass  is  formed.  This  clot  gradually  shrinks— not  unlike  a  blood 
clot — and  squeezes  out  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  the  milk-serum. 

Kennet  or  rennin  (§  250,  9,  d,  §  166,  II.)  coagulates  milk  with  an  alhdiaw  reaction  (sweet 
whey).  This  ferment  decomposes  the  caseinogen  into  the  precipitated  cheese  (casein)  and  also 
into  the  slightly  soluble  whey-albumin,  so  that  the  coagulation  by  rennet  is  a  process  quite 
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distinct  from  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  [and  also  from  the 
precipitation  produced  by  acids.  The  presence  of  calcium  phosphate  seems  to  be  necessary  lor 
the  complete  action  of  the  rennet  (Hammarslen).] 

[Experiments  with  rennet  aud  milk.— Warm  a  little  milk  to  40°  C,  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
commercial  rennet,  setting  aside  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  ;  a  solid  coagulum  is  soon  formed, 
and  by  and  by  the  whey  separates  from  it.  If  the  milk  be  previously  diluted  with  water,  no 
coagulum  is  formed  ;  and  if  the  rennet  be  boiled  before,  it,  like  other  ferments,  is  destroyed.  A 
solution  of  rennet  may  be  prepared  by  extracting  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  with  glycerin. 
[When  the  milk  is  coagulated  we  obtain  the  curd,  consisting  of  casein  with  some  milk-globules 
entangled  in  it ;  the  whey  contains  some  soluble  albumin  and  fat,  and  the  great  proportion  of 
tin1  salts  and  milk-sugar,  together  with  lactic  acid.] 

[Under  the  influence  of  weak  specimens  of  rennet  ferment  the  casein  of  milk  may  not  undergo  a 
complete  change  to  the  more  insoluble  form  of  tyrein  (p.  290).  The  change  may  merely  consist  in 
certain  chemical  qualities  of  the  casein  being  altered,  the  milk  itself,  as  far  as  clotting  or  naked 
eye  characteristics  are  concerned,  being  apparently  unacted  upon  by  the  rennet  ferment.  The 
■changes  which  the  casein  undergoes  in  these  circumstances  are  that  it  becomes  precipitated  by  a 
lower  percentage  of  neutral  salts  or  of  free  acid  ;  whereas,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there 
is  no  separation  of  casein  by  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  to 
milk  (there  being  required  almost  total  saturation  with  the  salt),  yet  under  the  above  conditions  an 
abundant  separation  of  this  changed  casein  occurs.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  just  half  the  strength 
necessary  to  precipitate  the  casein  in  milk  will  form  a  curd  when  the  milk  has  been  subjected 
to  such  weak  rennet  ferment.  One  more  point  is  of  interest,  and  that  is  that  the  casein  thus 
changed  will  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  for  certain  reasons  this  is  not  so  satisfactory  a  test  of  the 
change  as  the  action  of  neutral  salt  or  free  acid. 

Pancreatic  juice  was  long  ago  described  as  possessing  a  rennet  ferment.  Very  strong 
specimens  do  not  show  this  action,  probably  because  the  proteolytic  action  masks  it," but  less 
strong  will  give  the  above-mentioned  characteristics  though  there  may  be  110  clotting  of  the 
milk  as  a  whole.  This  power  of  the  milk  of  becoming  coagulated  on  boiling  after  treat- 
ment with  pancreatic  extracts  was  described  first  by  Roberts  as  the  metacasein  reaction  (J.  S. 
Eclkins).}  v 

[A  milk-coagulating  ferment  is  found  in  certain  plants  (artichokes,  figs,  Carica  papaya),  and 
•causes  milk  to  coagulate  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  also  found  in  the  small  intestine 
of  the  calf,  while  a  5  per  cent.  NaCl  solution  of  the  seeds  of  Withania  coagulans  coagulates 
milk  in  an  alkaline  medium.] 

Boiling  (by  killing  all  the  lower  organisms),  sodium  bicarbonate  (x^i),  ammonia,  salicylic 
ai  11  (asW),  glycerin,  and  ethereal  oil  of  mustard  prevent  the  spontaneous  coagulation.  Fresh 
milk  makes  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue,  but  boiled  milk  does  not  do  so.  When  milk  is  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  long  time,  it  gives  off  C02  and  absorbs  0  ;  the  fats  are  increased  (?  owing  to  the 
development  of  fungi  in  the  milk),  and  so  are  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  casein.  According  to  Schmidt-Mulheim,  some  of  the  casein  becomes  con- 
verted into  peptone,  but  this  occurs  only  in  unboiled  milk. 

Composition.— 100  parts  of  milk  contain- 


In  100  parts. 


Water. 


Proteids. 


Fnts. 


Sugar 


Salts. 


Colostrum, 
Milk, 


87-8 


86'4 


2  5 


5  3 


3-9 


4-5 


0-4 


5-5 


0-3 
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Colostrum,  therefore,  is  richer  in  solids,  and  the  latter  consist  chiefly  of  albumin,  and  but 
little  casein.  The  casein  gradually  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  albumin,  and  on  the  7th 
day  there  is  chiefly  casein  and  little  albumin.    Colostrum  contains  less  sugar.] 

Gases.—  Piliiger  and  Setschenow  found  in  100  vols,  of  milk  5*01  to  7*60  Col ;  0"09  to  0-32  0  ■ 
070  to  1-41  N,  according  to  volume.    Only  part  of  the  COa  is  expelled  by  phosphoric  acid. 

Salts. — The  potash  salts  (as  in  blood-corpuscles  and  muscle  are  more  abundant  than  the  soda 
compounds,  while  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  calcium  phosphate,  which  is  necessary  for 
forming  the  bones  of  the  infant.  Wildensteiu  found  in  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  human  milk— 
sodium  chloride,  1073;  potassium  chloride,  26-33;  potash,  21-44;  lime,  1878;  magnesia, 
0-87  ;  phosphoric  acid,  19  ;  ferric  phosphate,  0"21  ;  sulphuric  acid,  2-64  ;  silica,  traces.  The 
amount  of  salts  present  is  affected  by  the  salts  of  the  food. 

[Bunge  gives  the  following  table  of  the  composition  of  the  salts  of  milk  :— 


In  1000  parts. 

Potnsh. 

Sodn.  • 

Calcium. 

Magnesia. 

lion  oxide. 

Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Chlorine. 

Woman's  milk, 
Cow's  milk,  . 

07 
1-8 

0-  3 

1-  i 

0-  3 

1-  6 

o-i 

0-2 

0-006 
0-004 

0-5 
2-0 

0-  4 

1-  7 

Conditions  Influencing  the  Composition  of  Milk. — The  oftener  the  breasts  are  emptied,  the 
richer  the  milk  becomes  in  casein.  The  last  milk  obtained  at  any  time  ["  strippings  "]  is  always 
richer  in  butter,  as  it  comes  from  the  most distant  part  of  the  gland — viz.,  the  acini.  Some 
substances  are  diminished  and  others  increased  in  amount,  according  to  the  time  after  delivery. 
The  following  are  increased  : — Until  the  2nd  month  after  delivery,  casein  and  fat  ;  until  the 
5th  month,  the  salts  (which  dimmish  progressively  from  this  time  onwards)  ;  from  the  8th  to 
the  10th  month,  the  sugar.  The  following  are  diminished,: — from  10th  to  24th  month,  casein; 
from  5th  to  6th  and  10th  to  11th  month,  fat ;  during  1st  month,  the  sugar ;  from  the  5th 
month,  the  salts. 

The  greater  amount  of  milk  that  is  secreted  (woman),  the  more  casein  and  sugar,  and  the 
less  butter  it  contains.  The  milk  of  a  primipara  is  less  watery.  Rich  feeding,  especially  pro- 
teids  (small  amount  of  vegetable  food),  increases  the  amount  of  milk  and  the  casein,  sugar,  and 
fat  in  it ;  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrates  (not  fats)  increases  the  amount  of  sugar. 

Modifying  Conditions.- — That  cow's  milk  is  influenced  by  the  pasture  and  food  is  well  known. 
Turnip  as  food  gives  a  peculiar  odour,  taste,  and  flavour  to  milk,  and  so  do  the  fragrant  grasses. 
The  mental  state  of  the  nurse  influences  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.  Jaborandi  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  galactagogue,  but  its  action  is  temporary.  Atropin  is  a  true  anti- 
galactagogue.  The  composition  of  the  milk  may  be  affected  by  using  fatty  food,  by  the  use  of 
salts,  and  above  all  by  the  diet  {Dolan). 

[Milk  may  be  a  vehicle  for  communicating  disease — by  direct  contamination  from  the  water 
used  for  adulterating  it  or  cleansing  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  kept ;  by  the  milk  absorbing 
deleterious  gases  ;  by  the  secretion  being  altered  in  diseased  animals.]  Milk  ought  not  to  be 
kept  in  zinc  vessels,  owing  to  the  formation  of  zinc  lactate. 

Substitutes  for  Milk.— If  other  than  human  milk  has  to  be  used,  ass's  milk  most  closely 
resembles  human  milk.  Cow's  milk  is  best  when  it  contains  plenty  of  fatty  matters— it  must 
be  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water  at  first  and  a  little  milk-sugar  added.  The  casern  of 
cow's  milk  differs  qualitatively  from  that  of  human  milk  ;  its  coagulated  flocculi  or  curd  are 
much  coarser  than  the  fine  curd  of  human  milk,  and  they  are  only  £  dissolved  by  the  digestive 
juices,  while  human  milk  is  completely  dissolved.  Cow's  milk  when  boiled  is  less  digestible 
than  unboiled  milk.  .  .  „ 

Tests  for  Milk  —The  amount  of  cream  is  estimated  by  placing  the  millc  for  t wen ty- tour 
hours  in  a  tall  cylindrical  glass  graduated  into  a  hundred  parts,  or  creamometer  ;  the  cream 
collects  on  the  surface,  and  ought  to  form  from  10  to  24  vols,  per  cent.  [The  cream  is  gene- 
rally about  TfT.]  The  specific  gravity  (fresh  cow's  milk  1029  to  1034  ;  when  creamed,  1032 
to  1040)— is  estimated  with  the  lactometer  at  15°  C.  The  sugar  is  estimated  by  titration  with 
Fehling's  solution  (§  150,  II.),  but  in  this  case  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  corresponds 
to  0-067  grm.  of  milk-sugar  ;  or  its  amount  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  sacchanmeter 
(8  150)  Proteids  are  precipitated  and  the  fats  extracted  with  ether.  The  fats  in  fresh  milk 
form  about  3  per  cent.,  and  in  skimmed  milk  H  per  cent  The  amount  of  water  in  relation 
to  the  milk-globules  is  estimated  by  the  lactoscope  or  the  diaphanometer  of  Donne  (modi- 
fied by  Vog Si  and  Hoppe-Seyler),  which  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  with  plane  F^-^J^ 
1  centimetre  apart  A.  measured  quantity  of  milk  is  taken,  and  water  is  added  to  it  from  a 
burette "until  the  outoe  of  a  candle  flame  placed  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  can  be  distinctly  seen 
tSVtCdiluted  milk.  This  is  done  in  a  dark  room.  For  1  cubic  centimetre  of  good  cows 
milk 70  o  85 cenriine  es  water  are  required.    [Other  forms  of  lactoscope  are  used,  all  depend- 
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tag  on  the  same  principle  of  an  optical  test,  viz.,  that  the  opacity  of  milk  varies  with  ami  is 
V !  oportional  to  tire  amount  of  butter-fats  present,  i.e.,  the  oil-globules.  Bond  uses  a  shallow 
cylindrical  vessel  with  the  bottom  covered  by  black  lines  on  a  white  surface.  A  measured 
quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  this  vessel,  and  milk  is  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  parallel 
lines  on  the  pattern  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  cease  to  be  visible.  On  counting  the  number  ol 
drops  a  table  accompanying  the  appliance  gives  the  percentage  ot  fats,  lias  method  gives 
approximate  results.    In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  use  fresh  milk.]  . 

Various  substances  pass  into  the  milk  token  they  are  administered  to  the  motlicr— many  odori- 
ferous vegetable  bodies,  e.g..  anise,  vermuth,  garlic,  &c.  ;  chloral,  rhubarb,  opium  indigo, 
salicylic  acid,  iodine,  iron,  zinc,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony.  In  osteomalacia  the 
amount  of  lime  in  the  milk  is  increased  (G-usserow).  Potassium  iodide  diminishes  the  secretion 
of  milk  by  affecting  the  secretory  function.  Amongst  abnormal  constituents  are— hemoglobin, 
bile-pigments,  mucin,  blood-corpuscles,  pus,  fibrin.  Numerous  fungi  and  other  low  organisms 
develop  in  evacuated  milk,  and  the  rare  blue  milk  is  due  to  the  development  of  bacillus 
cyanogeneum.  The  milk-serum  is  blue,  not  the  fungus.  Blue  milk  is  unhealthy,  and  causes 
diarrhoea.  There  are  fungi  which  make  milk  bluish-black  or  green.  Red  and  yellow  milk  are 
produced  by  a  similar  action  of  chromogenic  fungi  (§  184).  The  former  is  produced  by  Micro- 
coccus prodigiosus,  which  is  colourless.  The  colour  seems  to  be  due  to  fuchsin.  The  yellow 
colour  is  produced  by  bacillus  synxanthus.  Some  of  the  pigments  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
aniline-,  and  others  to  the  phenol-colouring  matters  {Huppe). 

The  rennet-like  action  of  bacteria  is  a  widely  diffused  property  of  these  organisms  ;  they 
coagulate  and  peptonise  casein,  and  may  ultimately  produce  further  decompositions.  The 
butyric  acid  bacillus  (§  184)  first  coagulates  casein,  then  peptonises  it,  and  finally  splits  it  up, 
with  the  evolution  of  ammonia  (Hitype). 

Milk  becomes  stringy  owing  to  the  action  of  cocci  which  form  a  stringy  substance  [  =  dextran, 
CJ2H10O10  (Scheiblcr)],  just  as  beer  or  wine  undergoes  a  similar  or  ropy  change.  [The  milk  of 
diseased  animals  may  contain  or  transmit  directly  infectious  matter.] 

Preparations  of  Milk. — (1)  Condensed  Milk. — 80  grms.  cane-sugar  are  added  to  1  litre  of 
milk  ;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  I  ;  and  while  hot  sealed  up  in  tin  cans.  For  children  one 
teaspoonful  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  then  boiled. 

(2)  Koumiss  is  prepared  by  the  Tartars  from  mare's  milk.  After  the  addition  of  koumiss 
and  sour  milk,  the  whole  is  violently  stirred,  and  it  undergoes  the  alcoholic  fermentation, 
whereby  the  milk-sugar  is  first  changed  into  galactose,  and  then  into  alcohol  ;  so  that  koumiss 
contains  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  while  the  casein  is  at  first  precipitated,  but  is  afterwards 
partly  redissolved  and  changed  into  acid-albumin  and  peptone.  Tartar  koumiss  seems  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  special  bacterium  (Diaspora  caucasia). 

[How  is  Milk  formed  ? — It  is  obvious  from  its  chemical  composition  that  milk  is 
not  a  simple  transudation  from  the  blood,  for  casein  and  lactose  occur  in  it  in  large 
amount,  and  neither  of  these  is  present  in  the  blood ;  moreover,  there  is  much  fat, 
which  occurs  only  in  small  amount  in  the  blood.  Lastly,  the  ash  of  milk  is 
quantitatively  different  from  the  ash  of  blood-plasma.  Milk,  therefore,  is  a 
chemical  product,  due  to  the  secretory  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  mammary 
glands,  which  find  only  the  raw  material  in  the  blood,  and  from  this,  by  their  own 
subtle  chemistry,  manufacture  the  specific  products  of  the  milk.] 

[Source  of  the  Fats. — A  plentiful  supply  of  proteid  food  increases  the  amount  of 
milk  and  its  specific  constituents,  but  most  of  all  it  increases  its  richness  in  fats. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  fats  of  milk  are  not  derived  from  the  fats  taken  with  the 
food,  but  are  obtained  from  the  splitting  up  of  proteid  molecules,  and  we  know 
that  albumin  does  split  up  under  certain  conditions  into  a  nitrogenous  and  a  non- 
nitrogenous  molecule.  Further,  in  a  bitch  fed  on  pure  flesh  diet,  the  milk 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  fat.] 

[The  addition  of  fat  to  the  food  rather  diminishes  than  increases  the  fats  of  the 
milk,  if  there  be  not  simultaneously  sufficient  proteids  in  the  food  ] 

[Source  of  the  Sugar.— The  carbohydrates  of  the  food  have  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  milk,  and  even  in  herbivora  there  is  no  special  effect 
to  be  noted.  The  greatest  part  of  the  sugar  is  also  derived  from  the  proteids,  for 
bitches  fed  on  an  exclusively  animal  diet  (flesh)  yield  a  considerable  amount  of 
sugar.] 

[Source  of  Casein.— This  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  proteids  of  the  blood  and 
lymph.  J 
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[To  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  therefore,  proteid  food  must  be  given.] 

[Margarine  or  artificial  butter. -The  best  form  is  beef  fat  freed  from  its  stearin  and 
mixed  with  milk  or  genuine  butter-colouring  and  flavouring  ingredients.  If  prepared  from 
wholesome  pure  animal  fats,  it  has  a  nutritive  value  little  inferior  to  butter,  but  it  seems  to 
be  less  assimilable  than  butter.] 

(3)  Cheese  is  prepared  by  coagulating  milk  with  rennet,  allowing  the  whey  to 
separate,  and  adding  salt  to  the  curd.  When  kept  for  a  long  time  cheese  "  ripens," 
the  casein  again  becomes  soluble  in  water,  probably  from  the  formation  of  soda 
albuminate;  in  many  cases  it. becomes  semi-fluid,  when  it  takes  the  characters  of 
peptones.  When  further  decomposition  occurs,  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed. 
[The  word  tyrosin  is  derived  from  Tito's,  cheese.]  The  fats  increase  at  the 
expense  of  the  casein,  and  they  again  undergo  further  change,  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  giving  the  characteristic  odour. 

The  formation  of  peptone,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  the  decomposition  of  fat  recall  the  digestive 
processes.  [Cheese  is  coagulated  casein,  entangling  more  or  less  fat,  so  that  the  richness  of  the 
cheese  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  milk  from  which  it  is  made.  There  are,  in  this  sense, 
three  kinds  of  cheese,  toholc  milk,  skim  milk,  and  cream  cheese,  the  last  being  represented  by 
Stilton,  Roquefort,  Cheshire,  &c.  The  composition  is  shown  in  the  following  table  after 
Bauer : — 


Water. 

Nitrogenous 
Matter. 

Fat. 

Extractives. 

Ash. 

Cream  cheese, 

3575 

7-16 

30-43 

2-53 

4-13 

Whole  milk,  . 

46-82 

27-62 

20-54 

2-97 

3-05 

Skim  milk, 

48-02 

32-65 

8-41 

6-80 

4-12 

Cream  cheese,  especially  if  it  be  made  from  the  goat's  milk,  acquires  a  very  high  odour  and 
strong  flavour  when  it  is  kept  and  "ripens";  the  casein  is  partly  decomposed  to  yield 
ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  while  the  fats  yield  butyric,  caproic,  and  other  acids.] 

232.  EGGS  must  be  regarded  as  a  complete  food,  as  the  organism  of  the  young- 
chick  is  developed  from  them.  The  yolk  contains  a  characteristic  proteid  body — 
vitellin  (§  249),  and  an  albuminate  in  the  envelopes  of  the  yellow  yolk  spheres — 
nuclein,  from  the  white  yolk  ;  fats  in  the  yellow  yolk  (palmitin,  olein),  cholesterin, 
much  lecithin,  and  as  its  decomposition-product,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid ;  grape- 
sugar,  pigments  (lutein),  and  a  body  containing  iron  and  related  to  haemoglobin  ; 
lastly,  salts  qualitatively  the  same  as  in  blood — quantitatively  as  in  the  blood-cor- 
puscles— and  gases.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  white  of  egg  is  egg-albumin 
(§  249),  together  with  a  small  amount  of  palmitin  and  olein  partly  saponified  with 
soda  ;  grape-sugar,  extractives  ;  lastly  salts,  qualitatively  resembling  those  of  blood, 
but  quantitatively  like  those  of  serum,  and  a  trace  of  fluorine.  Relatively  more  of 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  than  of  the  fatty  constituents  of  eggs  are  absorbed 
(Rubnerf.   [Considered  as  a  food,  eggs  are  obviously  deficient  in  carbohydrates.] 

[The  shell  is  composed  chiefly  of  mineral  matter  (91  per  cent,  of  calcic  carbonate,  6  per  cent, 
of  calcic  phosphate,  and  3  per  cent,  of  organic  matter).  A  hen's  egg  weighs  about  11  oz.,  of 
which  the  shell  forms  about  T\.    Note  the  amount  of  fats  in  the  yolk.] 

Composition : — 

White  of  Egg.  Yolk. 


Water,.  .  •  84 '8  51-5 
Proteids,      .       .       12-0  15-0 


White  of  Egg.  Yolk. 

Mineral  matter,  .  1*2  14 
Pigment  extractives,        ...  2-l 


Fats,  &c,     .       •        2-0  30-0 

233  FLESH  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. — Flesh,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  eaten,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  muscle-substa nee  proper^  mure  or  lew  of  tHo 
elements  of  fat,  connective-  and  elastic-tissue  mixed  with  it  (§  293).  The  fox  ing 
results  refer  to  flesh  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  those  constituents.    The  chief 
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proteid  constituent  of  the  contractile  muscular  substance  is  myosin  ;  serum-albumin 
occurs  in  the  fluid  of  the  fibres,  in  the  lymph  and  blood  of  muscle.  The  fats  are 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  interfascicular  fat-cells,  while  lecithin  and  chole- 
sterin  come  from  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  ;  the  gelatin  is  derived  from  the  connec- 
tive-tissue of  the  perimysium,  perineurium,  and  the  Avails  of  blood-vessels  and 
tendons.  The  red  colour  of  the  flesh  is  due  to  the  haemoglobin  present  111  the 
sarcous  substance,  but  in  some  muscles,  e.g.,  the  heart,  there  is  a  special  pigment, 
myohfematin  (MacMunn),  [although  the  latter  statement  is  denied  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler.j  Elastin  occurs  in  the  sarcolemma,  neurilemma,  and  in  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  perimysium  and  walls  of  the  vessels;  the  small  amount  of  keratin  is 
derived  from  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels.  The  chief  muscular  substance, 
the  result  of  the  retrogressive  metabolism  of  the  sarcous  substance,  is  Jcreatin 
( -  0-05  per  cent.) ;  kreatinin,  sometimes  inosinic  acid,  then  lactic,  or  rather 
sarcolactic  acid  (§  293).  Further,  taurin,  sarkin,  xanthin,  uric  acid,  carnin,  inosit 
(most  abundant  in  the  muscles  of  drunkards),  urea  (0*1  per  cent,  [but  in  the  dog-fish 
1-95  per  cent.]),  dextrin  (in  horse  and  rabbit,  not  constant) ;  grape-sugar,  but  this 
is  very  probably  derived  post-mortem  from  glycogen  (043  per  cent.),  which  occurs 
in  considerable  amount  in  foetal  muscles ;  lastly,  volatile  fatty  acids.  Amongst 
the  salts,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  compounds  are  most  abundant ;  magnesium 
phosphate  exceeds  calcium  phosphate  hi  amount.  [The  composition  varies  some- 
what even  in  different  muscles  of  the  same  animal.] 

In  1 00  parts  Flesh  there  are,  according  to  Schlossberger  and  v.  Bibra — 


Ox. 

Calf. 

Deer. 

Pig. 

Man. 

Fowl. 

Carp. 

Frog. 

Water, 

77 '50 

78-20 

74-63 

78-30 

74-45 

77-30 

79-78 

80-43 

Solids, 

22-50 

21-80 

25-37 

21-70 

25-55 

22-7 

20-22 

19-57 

Soluble  albumin, 
Colouring  matter,  . 

|  2-20 

2-60 

1-94 

2-40 

1-93 

3-0  | 

2  35 

1-86 

Glutin,  . 

1-30 

1-60 

0-50 

0-80 

2-07 

1-2 

1:98 

2-48 

Alcoholic  extract,  . 

1-50 

1-40 

4-75 

1-70 

3-71 

1-4 

3-47 

3-46 

Fats, 

1-30 

2-30 

111 

010 

Insoluble  albumin, 

Blood-vessels,  &c, 

17-50 

16-2 

16-81 

16-81 

15-54 

16-5 

11-31 

11-67 

In  100  parts  Ash  there  are- 


Potash,  . 

Soda, 
Magnesia, 
Chalk,  . 
Potassium, 
Sodium,  . 
Chlorine, 
Iron  oxide, 
Phosphoric  Acid, 
Sulphuric     , , 
Silicic 

Carbonic      , , 
Ammonia, 


Horse. 

Ox. 

Calf. 

Pig. 

39-40 

35  94 

34-40 

37-79 

4-86 

2-35 

4-02 

3-88 

3-31 

1-45 

4-81 

1-80 

1-73 
5-36 

1-99 

7-54 

}     147  1 

4-86 

|   10-59  j 

0-40 
0-62 

1-0 

0-98 

0-27 

0-35 

4674 

34-36 

48  13 

44-47 

0-30 

3-37 
2-07 
8-02 
0-15 

0-81 

The  amount  of  fat  in  flesh  varies  very  much  according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal.  After 

I'6  V81„bLe  fat'  human  flesTl  contains  7-15  ;  ox,  1112  ;  calf,  10-4;  sheep,  3 -9  ;  wild 
goose,  0  a  ;  lowl,       per  cent. 

The  amount  of  extractives  is  most  abundant  in  those  animals  which  exhibit  energetic 
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muscular  action  j  hence  it  is  lamest  in  wild  animals     TIip  ay+™u.+      !„„.       i  c 

*  100  ^  of  «  arc  in  man  an"  pS^dt^  fitftf  SI^ 

JZl*%£  (%*¥*Ti?i  by  itS  lal*ge  Perce»tage  of  proteids  containing  four  times  as  much  as 
fishes.]  n'dS  °°ntaina  m°St  pr0t6ids'  then  follow*  that      mammirand ten 

[Munk  gives  the  following  tahle  of  its  composition— 


la  100  Parte  Flesh. 


Water, 
Solids, 

Myosin,  albumin, 
gelatin,  . 

Fat,  . 

Carbohydrates,  . 
Salts,  . 


and  1 
■  J 


Ox. 

Calf. 

fig. 

Horse. 

Fowl 

Pike. 

76  7 

75-6 

72-6 

74-3 



70-8 

79-3 

23-3 

21-4 

27 '4 

257 

29-2 

207 

20-0 

19-4 

19-9 

217 

227 

18-3 

1-5 

2'9 

6-2 

2-5 

4-1 

07 

0-6 

0-8 

0'6 

0-6 

1-3 

0-9 

1-2 

1-3 

1-1 

1-0 

1-1 

0-8] 

Cooking  of  Flesh.— As  a  general  rule,  the  flesh  of  young  animals,  owing  to  the  sarcolemma 
connective-tissue,  and  elastic  constituents  being  less  tough,  is  more  tender  and  more  easily 
digested  than  the  flesh  of  old  animals  ;  after  flesh  has  been  kept  for  a  time  it  is  more  friable 
and  tender,  as  the  inosit  becomes  changed  into  sarcolactic  acid  and  the  glycogen  into  su»ar, 
and  this  again  into  lactic  acid,  whereby  the  elements  of  the  Mesh  undergo  a  kind  of  maceration.' 
Finely  divided  flesh  is  more  digestible  than  when  it  is  eaten  in  large  pieces.  In  cooking  meat," 
the  heat  ought  not  to  be  too  intense,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued  too  long,  as  the  muscular 
fibres  thereby  become  hard  and  shrink  very  much.  Those  parts  are  most  digestible  which  are 
obtained  from  the  centre  of  a  roast  where  they  have  been  heated  to  60°  to  70°  C,  as  this 
temperature  is  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  the  acids  of  the  flesh,  to  change  the  connective-tissue 
into  gelatin,  whereby  the  fibres  are  loosened,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  readily  attacks  them.  In 
roasting  beef,  apply  heat  suddenly  at  first,  to  coagulate  a  layer  oil  the  surface,  which  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  juice. 

Meat  Soup  is  best  prepared  by  cutting  the  flesh  into  pieces  and  placing  them  for  several 
hours  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  boiling.  Liebig  found  that  6  parts  per  100  of  ox  flesh  were 
dissolved  by  cold  water.  When  this  cold  extract  was  boiled,  2-95  parts  were  precipitated  as 
coagulated  albumin,  which  is  chiefly  removed  by  "  skimming,"  so  that  only  3  05  parts  remain 
in  solution.  From  100  parts  of  flesh  of  fowl,  8  parts  were  extracted,  aud  of  these  4  7  was  coagulated 
and  3-3  remained  dissolved  in  the  soup.  By  boiling  for  a  very  long  time,  part  of  the  albumin 
may  be  redissolved.  The  dissolved  substances  are  : — (1)  Inorganic  salts  of  the  meat,  of  which 
82 '27  per  cent,  pass  into  the  soup  ;  the  earthy  phosphates  chiefly  remain  in  the  cooked  meat. 
(2)  Kreatin,  kreatinin,  the  inosinates  and  lactates  which  give  to  broth  or  heef-tea  their  stimu- 
lating qualities,  and  a  small  amount  of  aromatic  extractives.  (3)  Gelatin,  more  abundantly 
extracted  from  the  flesh  of  young  animals.  According  to  these  facts,  therefore,  flesh  broth  or 
beef-tea  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  supplying  muscle  with  restoratives,  but  is  not  a  food  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  kreatin  in  general  leaves  the  body  unchanged  (v.  Voit).  The 
flesh,  especially  if  it  be  cooked  in  a  large  mass,  after  the  extraction  of  the  broth,  is  still  avail- 
able as  a  food. 

Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  is  an  extract  of  flesh  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrupy  consistence.  It 
contains  no  fat  or  gelatin  or  proteid,  and  is  chiefly  a  solution  of  the  extractives  and  salts  of 
flesh.  [It  contains  about  22  per  cent,  of  water  and  78  of  solids.  Of  the  latter — which  contain 
no  proteids— 61  per  cent,  is  organic,  aud  17  inorganic  salts.  Crystals  of  kreatin  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  extract.] 

[Extract  of  Fish.  —A  similar  extract  is  now  prepared  from  fish  ;  and  such  extract  has  no  fishy 
flavour,  but  presents  much  the  same  appearance,  odour,  and  properties  as  extract  of  flesh.] 

[Beef-Tea  made  by  putting  the  meat,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  in  cold  water  aud  then  gradu- 
ally heating  it,  is  really  a  watery  extract  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  meat.  It  has  slight 
nutritive  and  stimulating  properties,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  watery  solution  of  the  extractives, 
and  salts  of  meat  together  with  gelatin,  minute  quantities  of  soluble  albumin,  and,  perhaps, 
some  fat  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.] 

[Preservation  of  Meat.— Much  "preserved"  meat  in  tins  is  now  used.  The  Indians  dry  strips 
of  meat  in  the  sun's  rays  to  form  pemmican.  "  Pickling  "  or  salting  meat  is  much  practised.  Voit 
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found  that  where  meat  is  placed  in  brine  its  nutritive  value  is  not  greatly  impaired.  In  salted 
meat,  besides  an  increase  of  salt,  he  found  a  loss  of  10-4  per  cent,  of  water  and  of  organic 
matters  2-1,  albumin  1*1,  extractives  13 '5,  and  phosphoric  acid  8\5  per  cent.  When  meat  is 
"  smoked  "  the  surface  becomes  harder,  and  the  meat  is  acted  on  by  creosote  and  other  antiseptics 
present  in  the  smoke  of  the  wood  used  in  the  process.] 

234.  VEGETABLE  FOODS.— The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants  are  not 
so  easily  absorbed  as  animal  food  (Rubner).  Still  if  they  contain  the  same  amount 
of  N  they  may  completely  replace  animal  proteids  (Rutyers),  [and,  according  to 
Hoppe-Seyler,  the  vegetable  proteids  do  not  seem  to  differ  essentially  from  animal 
proteids.]  Carbohydrates,  starch,  and  sugar  are  very  completely,  absorbed,  and 
even  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  cellulose  may  be  digested  (§  184,  I).  The 
more  fats  that  are  contained  in  the  vegetable  food,  the  less  are  the  carbohydrates 
digested  and  absorbed. 

[Vegetable  foods  arc  characterised  by  the  very  large  amount  of  non-nitrogenous 
substance  they  contain,  and  by  the  fact  that  this  is  usually  contained  in  cellulose 
capsules,  which  are  either  not 
or  with  difficulty  dissolved  by 
the  digestive  juices,  and  they 
always  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  indigestible  residue, 
so  that  the  herbivorous  animals 
always  pass  a  larger  quantity  of 
faeces  than  carnivorous.  More- 
over, vegetable  food  is  not  so 
fully  utilised  in  the  digestive 
tract  as  animal  food  (p.  4'35). 
Further,  the  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, especially  the  phosphatic 
salts,  are  more  abundant  than 
soda  and  lime,  while  there  is 
little  chlorine  (Munk).] 

1.  The  cereals  are  most  im-  Fig.  290. 

portant  vegetable  foods  j  they  Section  of  part  of  a  grain  of  wheat ;  cp,  epidermis  with 
contain  proteids,  starch,  salts,  cuticle  c  ;  m,  middle  layer  ;  qu,  transverse,  and  sch, 
and  about  14  per  cent,  of  water.  tubular  cells  ;  br  and  n,  coats  of  the  seed  ;  Kl,  glutin 
The  nitrogenous  body  glutin  is  cells  ;  st>  starch-g™ins  within  cells, 
most  abundant  under  the  husk  (fig.  290,  Kl).  The  use  of  whole  meal  containing 
the  outer  layers  of  the  grain  is  highly  nutritive,  but  bread  containing  much  bran! 
is  somewhat  indigestible  {Rubner).    Their  composition  is  the  following  •- 


100  Parts  of  the  Dry  Meal  contain 

100  Parts  of  Ash  contain 

Of 

Albumin. 

Starch. 

Red  Wheat. 

White  Wheat. 

Wheat, 

Rye,  . 

Barley, 
Maize, 
Rice,  . 
Buckwheat,  . 

16-  52% 
11-92 

17-  70 
13-65 

7-40 

6-8-10-5 

56-25% 

60-91 

38-31 

7774 

86-21 

65-05 

27  87 

15-75 
1-93 
9-60 
1-36 

49-36 
0-15 

Potash, 

Soda,  . 
Lime,  . 
Magnesia, 
Iron  oxide,  . 
Phosphoric  Acid,  . 
Silica,  . 

33-84 

3-09 
13-54 

0-31 
59-21 

alkalies. 

usually  less  porous. 


Rye  ^t^^:^^^:z:]t  ^v*?  ?r being taken  b*  °ther 

nmuiose  ana  dextrin  than  wheat,  but  less  sugar;  rye-bread  is 
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The  following  tabic  by  Konig  gives  their  composition  although  they  vary  much  with  climate 
soil,  cultivation,  &c. 


lii  100  Parts. 

Wheat. 

Kye. 

Barley. 

Ollts. 

Rice. 

Maize. 

Water, 

13-6 

11-1 

13-8 

12-4 

131 

13-1 

Proteid, 

12-4 

11-5 

11-1 

10-4 

7-9 

9-9 

Fat,  . 

1-8 

1-8 

2-2 

5-2 

0-9 

4-6 

Carbohydrates  and 

N-free  extractives, 

67-9 

67-8 

64-9 

57-8 

76-5 

68-4 

Cellulose, 

2-5 

2-0 

5-3 

11-2 

0-6 

2-5 

Ash, 

1-8 

1-8 

2-7 

3-0 

1-0 

T5 

The  cereals  have  an  outer  envelope  composed  of  cellulose  :  to  facilitate  digestion 
of  the  contents  the  cellulose  envelopes  are  crushed  or  removed  hy  the  process  of 
"  milling  ; "  the  finely  ground  contents  constitute  flour  or  meal. 

[Oatmeal  contains  more  nitrogenous  substances  (gliadin  and  glutin-casein)  than 
wheaten  flour,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  adhesive  properties  it  cannot  he  made 
into  oread.    The  amount  of  fat  and  salts  is  large  (p.  436).] 

In  the  preparation  of  bread  the  meal  is  kneaded  with  water  until  dough  is  formed,  and  to  it  is 
added  salt  and  yeast  (Saccharomyces  cerevisise).  When  placed  in  a  warm  oven,  the  proteids 
of  the  meal  begin  to  decompose  and  act  as  a  ferment  upon  the  swollen-up  starch,  which  becomes 
in  part  changed  into  sugar.  The  sugar  is  further  decomposed  into  C02  and  alcohol,  the  C02 
forms  bubbles,  which  cause  the  bread  to  "rise,"  and  thus  become  spongy  and  porous.  The 
alcohol  is  driven  off  by  the  baking  (200°),  while  much  soluble  dextrin  is  formed  in  the  crust  of 
the  bread.  [But  C02  may  be  set  free  within  the  dough  by  chemical  means  without  yeast  or 
leaven,  thus  forming  unfermented  bread.  This  is  done  by  mixing  with  the  dough  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  then  adding  an  acid.  Baking  powders  consist  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid.  In  Dauglish's  process  for  aerated  bread,  the  C02  is  forced  into  water,  and  a  dough  is 
made  with  this  water  under  pressure,  and  when  the  dough  is  heated,  the  C02  expands  and 
forms  the  spongy  bread.  Bread  as  an  article  of  food  is  deficient  in  N,  while  it  is  poor  in  fats 
and  some  salts.    Hence  the  necessity  for  using  some  form  of  fat  with  it  (butter  or  bacon).] 

2.  The  leguminous  seeds  or  pulses  contain  much  proteid,  especially  legumin  ■ 
together  with  starch,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  9  to  19  per  cent,  water.  Owing  to 
the  ahsence  of  glutin,  they  do  not  form  dough,  and  bread  cannot  be  prepared  from 
them.  On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  proteids  which  they  contain,  and  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  they  are  admirably  adapted  as  food  for  the  poorer 
classes ;  excellent  soup  can  he  made  with  them. 

[The  following  table  from  Munk  shows  their  composition  contrasted  with  that  of  potatoes  :— 


In  100  Parts. 


Water, 
Proteids,  . 
Fat, 

Carbohydrates, 
Cellulose,  . 
Ash,  . 


Lentils. 


12-5 
24-8 

1-  9 
54-8 

36 

2-  4 


Peas. 


14-3 
22'6 

1-  7 
53-2 

5-5 

2-  7 


Beans. 


14-8 
23-7 
1-6 
49-3 
7-5 
3-1 


Potatoes. 


76-0 
2-0 
0-2 

20-6 

0-  7 

1-  0 


[3.  The  Avhole  group  of  farinaceous  substances  used  as  "  pudding  stuffs,"  such 
as  cornflour,  arrow-root,  rice,  hominy,  are  really  very  largely  composed  of  starchy 
substances.]  n  , 

4  Potatoes  contain  70  to  81  per  cent,  water,  and  of  the  solids  about  per  cent, 
consists  of  starch.  In  the  fresh  juicy  cellular  tissue,  which  has  an  acid  reaction, 
from  the  presence  of  phosphoric,  malic,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  there  is  lb  to  ■> 
percent,  of  starch,  2-5  soluble  albumin,  globulin,  and  a  trace  of  asparagm.  me 
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envelopes  of  the  cells  swell  up  by  boiling,  and  are  changed  ^.^^iT^The 
dilute  acids  The  cells  contain  a  large  number  of  starch  granules  (hg.  291).  Ine 
:!isonous  solanin  occurs  in  the  sprouts  In 100  P^^T^otllSi  Tid 
49-96  potash,  2-41  sodium  chloride,  8'11  potassium  chloride,  6'50  sulphunc  acid 
derived  from  burned  proteids,  7  -17  silica.  . 

5  In  fruits  the  chief  nutrient  ingredients  are  sugar  and  salts  ;  the  organic  acias 
give  them  their  characteristic  taste,  the  gelatinising  substance  is  the  soluble  so- 
called  pectin  (C32H48032),  which 
can  lie  prepared  artificially  by 
boiling  the  very  insoluble  pec- 
tose  of  unripe  fronts  and  mul- 
berries. 

6.   Green  Vegetables  are 

especially  rich  in  salts,  which 
resemble  the  salts  of  the  blood  ; 
thus,  dry  salad  contains  23  per 
cent,  of  salts,  which  closely 
resemble  the  salts  of  the  blood. 
Of  much  less  importance  are  the 
starch,  cell-substance,  dextrin, 
sugar,  and  the  small  am  omit 
of  albumin  which  they  con- 
tain. 

[Vegetables  are  chiefly  useful  for 
the  salts  they  contain,  while  many 
of  them  are  antiscorbutic.  Their 
value  is  attested  by  the  serious 
defects  of  nutrition,  such  as  scurvy, 
which  result  when  they  are  not 
supplied  in  the  food.  In  Arctic  ex- 
peditious and  the  navy,  lime  juice 
is  served  out  as  an  antiscorbutic] 

[Salts  of  Vegetable  Food.— Much 
interest  attaches  to  the  large  amount 
of  potash  salts  in  vegetable  food. 
They  contain  2-8  times  as  much 
potash  as  soda,  so  that  herbivora 
take  5-10  times  as  much  potash  as  soda  in  their  food.  Buuge  has  shown  that  this  large  con- 
sumption of  potash  salts  by  certain  of  these  animals  is  the  cause  of  the  great  amount  of  common 
salt  required  by  them  (Mv,nk).~\ 

[Preserved  Vegetables. — The  dried  and  compressed  vegetables  of  Messrs  Chollet  &  Company 
are  an  excellent  substitute  for  fresh  vegetables,  and  are  used  largely  in  naval  and  military  ex- 
peditions.] 

[Utilisation  of  Food. — As  regards  what  percentage  of  the  food  swallowed  is 
actually  absorbed,  we  know  that,  stated  broadly,  vegetable  food  is  assimilated  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  animal  food  in  man.  Fr.  Hofmann  gives  the  following- 
table  as  showing  this  : — 


Fig.  291. 

Section  of  part  of  a  potato.  K,  capsule  ;  pi,  plasma 
containing  cells  with  small  starch-grains;  /•,  protein 
crystals  ;  s,  starch. 


Weight  of  Food. 

Vegetable. 

Animal. 

Digested. 

Undigested. 

Digested. 

Undigested. 

Of  100  parts  of  solids,  

75-5 

24-5 

89-9 

11.1 

,,  100     ,,       albumin,  .... 

46  6 

53  4 

81-2 

18-8 

,,100     ,,      fats  or  carbohydrates,  . 

90-3 

97 

96  9 

3  1] 
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[The  following  table,  abridged  from  Parkes,  shows  the  composition  of  the  chief  articles,,! 
diet,  and  is  also  used  for  calculating  diet  tables  :—  aiticlts  ol 


Articles. 


BeefSteak, 
Fat  pork,  . 
Smoked  ham, 
White  fish, 
Poultry, 

"White  wheaten  bread. 
Wheat  Hour, 
Biscuit, 
Pice, 

Oatmeal,  . 

Maize, 

Macaroni,  . 

Arrow-root, 

Peas  (dry), 

Potatoes, 

Carrots, 

Cabbage, 

Butter, 

Egg  (TV  for  shell),  . 
Cheese, 

Milk  (S.  G.  1032),  . 
Cream,       .  . 
Skimmed  milk, 
Sugar, 


\\  ntcr. 

Protclds, 

Fats. 

uo- 

liydratcs. 

Salts. 

74*4 

20-5 

3-5 

1-6 

39-0 

9-8 

48-9 

... 

2-3 

27-8 

24-0 

36-5 

10-1 

78-0 

18-1 

2-9 

1-0 

74-0 

21-0 

3-8 

1-2 

40-0 

SO 

1-5 

49"2 

1-3 

15-0 

110 

2-0 

70-3 

1-7 

8-0 

15-6 

1-3 

73-4 

1-7 

]0-0 

5-0 

0-8 

83  -2 

0  5 

15-0 

12-6 

5-6 

63-0 

3  0 

13-5 

10-0 

67 

64-5 

1-4 

13'1 

9-0 

0-3 

76-8 

0-8 

15-4 

0-8 

83-3 

0-27 

15-0 

22-0 

2-0 

53-0 

2-4 

74-0 

2-0 

0-16 

21-0 

1-0 

85 '0 

1-6 

0-25 

8-4 

10 

91-0 

1-8 

5-0 

5-8 

07 

60 

0-3 

91-0 

27 

73-5 

13-5 

11-6 

1-0 

36-8 

33-5 

24-3 

5-4 

868 

4-0 

3  7 

4-8 

07 

66-0 

27 

26-7 

2-8 

1-8 

88-0 

4-0 

1-8 

5-4 

0-8 

3-0 

... 

96-5 

0-5] 

235.  CONDIMENTS,  COFFEE,  TEA,  ALCOHOL. -Some  substances  are  used  along  with  food, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  nutritive  properties  as  on  account  of  their  stimulating  effects 
and  agreeable  qualities,  which  are  exerted  partly  upon  the  organ  of  taste  and  partly  upon  the 
nervous  system.    These  are  called  condiments. 

Coffee,  Tea,  and  Chocolate  are  prepared  as  infusions  of  certain  vegetables  [the  first  of  the 
roasted  berry  the  second  of  the  leaves,  and  the  third  of  the  seeds].  Their  chief  active  ingre- 
dients are  respectively  caffein,  thein  (C8HI0N4O2+ H20  trimethylxanthin),  and  theobromin 
(C7H8N40.,  dimethylxanthin),  which  are  regarded  as  alkaloids  of  the  vegetable  bases,  and  which 
have  recently  been  prepared  artificially  from  xanthin  (E.  Fischer).  [Guarana,  or  Brazilian 
cocoa,  is  made  of  the  seeds  ground  into  a  paste  in  the  form  of  a  sausage.  Mate  or  Paraguay 
tea  (the  leaves  of  a  species  of  holly)  is  used  in  South  America,  and  so  also  is  the  coca  of  the 
Andes  (Erythroxylon  Coca).]  These  "  alkaloids  "  occur  as  such  in  the  plants  containing  them  ; 
they  behave  like  ammonia  ;  they  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  form  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 
All  these  vegetable  bases  act  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  some  more  feebly  (as  the  above),  others 
more  powerfully  (quinine) ;  some  stimulate  powerfully,  or  completely  paralyse  (morphia,  atropin, 
strychnin,  curarin,  nicotin). 

Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee. — All  these  substances  act  on  the  nervous  system; 
they  quicken  thought,  accelerate  movement,  and  stir  one  to  greater  activity.  In 
these  respects  they  resemble  the  stimulating  extractives  of  beef-tea.  Coffee  con- 
tains about  £  per  cent,  of  caffein,  part  of  which  only  is  liberated  by  the  act  of 
roasting.  Tea  has  6  per  cent,  of  thein;  whilst  green  tea  contains  1  per  cent, 
ethereal  oil,  and  black  tea  ^  per  cent. ;  in  green  tea  there  is  18  per  tent.,  in  black 
15  per  cent,  tannin;  green  tea  yields  about  46  per  cent.,  and  the  black  scarcely  30 
per  cent,  of  extract.  The  inorganic  salts  present  are  also  of  importance ;  tea  con- 
tains 3-03  per  cent,  of  salts,  and  amongst  these  arc  soluble  compounds  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  soda-salts.  In  coffee,  which  yields  3 -41  per  cent,  of  ash,  potash 
salts" are  most  abundant;  in  all  three  substances  the  other  salts  which  occur  in  the 
blood  are  also  present. 

Alcoholic  drinks  owe  their  action  chiefly  to  the  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
Alcohol,  when  taken  into  the  body,  undergoes  certain  changes  and  produces  certain 
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effects— (1)  About  95  per  cent,  of  it  is  oxidised  chiefly  into  C02  and  H20,  so  that 
it  is  so  far  a  source  of  heat.  As  it  undergoes  this  change  very  readily  when  taken 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  consumption  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  especially  when  the  amount  of  food  is  insufficient.  [Hammond  found 
that  when  he  lived  on  an  insufficient  amount  of  food,  alcohol,  if  given  m  a  certain 
quantity,  supplied  the  place  of  the  deficiency  of  food,  and  lie  even  gained  in  weight. 
If,  however,  sufficient  food  was  taken,  alcohol  was  unnecessary.  As  it  interferes 
with  oxidation,  and  where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  other  food,  in  health  it  is 
unnecessary  for  dietetic  purposes.]  Small  doses  diminish  the  decomposition  of  the 
proteids  to  the  extent  of  6  to  7  per  cent.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  alcohol  is 
excreted  in  the  urine;  the  odour  of  the  breath  is  not  due  to  alcohol,  but  to  other 
volatile  substances  mixed  with  it,  e.g.,  fusel  oil,  &c.  (2)  In  small  doses  it  excites, 
while  in  large  doses  it  paralyses  the  nervous  system.  By  its  stimulating  qualities 
it  excites  to  greater  action,  which,  however,  is  followed  by  depression.  (3)  It 
diminishes  the  sensation  of  hunger.  (4)  It  excites  the  vascular  system,  accelerates 
the  circulation,  so  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  are  more  active,  owing  to  the  greater 
supply  of  blood.  It  also  gives  rise  to  a  subjective  feeling  of  warmth.  In  large 
doses,  however,  it  paralyses  the  vessels,  so  that  they  dilate,  and  thus  much  heat  is 
given  off  (§  213,  7;  §  227)  and  the  temperature  is  lowered.  The  action  of  the 
heart  also  becomes  affected,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller,  feebler,  and  more  rapid.  In 
high  altitudes  the  action  of  alcohol  is  greatly  lessened,  owing  to  the  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure,  whereby  it  is  rapidly  given  off  from  the  blood. 

Alcohol  in  small  doses  is  of  great  use  in  conditions  of  temporary  want,  and 
where  the  food  taken  is  insufficient  in  quantity.  "When  alcohol  is  taken  regularly, 
more  especially  in  large  doses,  it  affects  the  nervous  system,  and  undermines  the 
psychical  and  corporeal  faculties,  partly  from  the  action  of  the  impurities  Avhich  it 
may  contain,  such  as  fusel  oil,  which  has  a  poisonous  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
partly  by  the  direct  effects,  such  as  catarrh  and  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  it  produces,  and  lastly,  by  its  effect  upon  the  normal  metabolism. 

[The  action  of  alcohol  in  lowering  the  temperature,  even  in  moderate  doses,  is  most  impor- 
tant. By  dilating  the  cutaneous  vessels,  it  thus  permits  of  the  radiating  of  much  heat  from 
the  blood.  W  hen  the  action  of  alcohol  is  pushed  too  far,  and  especially  when  this  is  combined 
with  the  action  of  great  cold,  its  use  is  to  be  condemned.  Brunton  has  pointed  out  that,  as 
regards  its  action  on  the  nervous  system,  it  seems  to  induce  progressive  paralysis,  affecting  the 
nervous  tissues  "in  the  inverse  order  of  then-  development,  the  highest  centres  being  alfected 
first  and  the  lowest  last."  The  judgment  is  affected  first,  although  the  imagination  and 
"emotions  may  be  more  than  usually  active."  The  motor  centres  and  speech  are  affected, 
then  the  cerebellum  is  influenced,  and  afterwards  the  cord,  while  by  and  by  the  centres  essential 
to  life  are  paralysed,  provided  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large.] 

Preparation. — Alcoholic  drinks  are  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  various  carbohydrates, 
such  as  sugar  derived  from  starch.  The  alcoholic  fermentation,  such  as  occurs  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  is  caused 
by  the  development  of  the 
yeast  plant,  Saccharomy- 
ces  cerevisise ;  while  in 
the  fermentation  of  the 
grape  (wine),  S.  ellipso- 
ldevts  is  the  species  present 
(fig.  292).  The  yeast  takes 
the  substances  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  its 
organic  processes  directly 
from  the  mixture  of  the 
sugar,  viz.,  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  salts,  especially  calcium  and  potassium  phosphates 
and  magnesium  sulphate  These  substances  undergo  decomposition  within  the  cells  of  the 
yeast  plant  which  multiply  during  the  process,  and  there  are  produced  alcohol  and  COa(§  150) 
together  with  glycerin  (3 "2  to  3"6  per  cent.)  and  succinic  acid  (0-6  to  07  per  cent.)  Yeast 
u  either  added  intentionally  or  it  reaches  the  mixture  from  the  air,  which  always  contains 
its  spores.    When  yeast  is  completely  excluded,  or  if  it  be  killed  by  boiling  [or  if  its  action  be 


Fig. 


292. 


],  Isolated  yeast  cells  ;  2,  3,  yeast  cells  budding  ;  4,  5,  so-called  en- 
dogenous formation  of  cells  ;  C,  sprouting  and  formation  of  buds. 
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prevented  by  the  presence  of  some  germicide],  the  fermentation  does  not  occur.  The  alcoholic 
fermentation  is  due  to  the  vital  activity  of  a  low  organism. 

In  the  preparation  of  brandy,  the  starch  of  the  grain  or  potatoes  is  first  changed  into  sugar 
by  the  action  of  diastase  or  martin.  Yeast  is  added,  and  fermentation  thereby  produced  ;  the 
mixture  is  distilled  at  78-3°  C.  The  fusel  oil  is  prevented  from  mixing  with  the  alcohol  by  pass- 
ing the  vapour  through  heated  charcoal.    The  distillate  contains  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

In  the  preparation  of  wine,  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  grape — the  must — after  being  expressed 
from  the  grapes,  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  10°  to  15°  C,  and  the  yeast  cells,  which  are  floating 
about,  drop  into  it  and  excite  fermentation,  which  lasts  10  to  14  days,  when  the  yeast  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  The  clear  wine  is  drawn  off  into  casks,  where  it  becomes  turbid  by  undergoing  an 
after-fermentation,  until  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  COo,  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  deposition  of  some  yeast  and  tartar.  If  all  the  sugar  is  not  decomposed — which  occurs 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  nitrogenous  matter  present  to  nourish  the  yeast — a  sweet  wine  is 
obtained.  Wine  contains  89  to  90  per  cent,  water,  7  to  8  per  cent,  alcohol,  consisting  of 
ethylic,  propylic,  and  butylic  alcohols.  The  red  colour  of  some  wines  is  due  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  of  the  grapes,  but  if  the  skins  be  removed  before  fermentation,  red  grapes 
yield  white  wine.  When  wine  is  stored,  it  develops  a  fine  flavour  or  bouquet.  The  character- 
istic vinous  odour  is  due  to  cenanthic  ether.  The  salts  of  wine  closely  resemble  the  salts  of  the 
blood. 

In  the  preparation  of  beer  the  grain  is  moisteued,  and  allowed  to  germinate,  when  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  starch  (68  per  cent,  in  barley)  is  changed  into  sugar.  Thus  "malt " 
is  formed,  which  is  dried,  and  afterwards  pulverised,  and  extracted  with  water  at  70"  to  75°, 
the  watery  extract  being  the  "wort."  Hops  are  added  to  wort,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated, 
when  the  proteids  are  coagulated.  Hops  give  beer  its  bitter  taste,  and  make  it  keep,  while  their 
tannic  acid  precipitates  any  starch  that  may  be  present,  and  clarifies  the  wort.  After  being 
boiled,  it  is  cooled  rapidly  (12°  C.) ;  yeast  is  added,  and  fermentation  goes  on  rapidly  and  with 
considerable  effervescence  at  10°  to  14°.  Beer  contains  75  to  95  per  cent,  water ;  alcohol,  2  to 
5  per  cent,  (porter  and  ale,  to  8  per  cent.) ;  C02,  0'1  to  0-8  per  cent.  ;  sugar,  2  to  8  per  cent.  ; 
gum,  dextrin,  2  to  10  per  cent.  ;  the  hops  yield  traces  of  protein,  fat,  lactic  acid,  ammonia 
compounds,  the  salts  of  the  grain  and  of  the  hops.  In  the  ash  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  both  of  which  are  of  great  importance  for  the  formation  of  blood. 
In  100  parts  of  ash  there  are  40 -8  potash,  20 '0  phosphorus,  magnesium  phosphate  20,  calcium 
phosphate  2"6,  silica  16"6  per  cent.  The  formation  of  blood,  muscle,  and  other  tissues  from 
the  consumption  of  beer  is  due  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  while  if  too  much  be  taken, 
the  potash  produces  fatigue. 

Condiments  are  taken  with  food,  partly  on  account  of  their  taste,  and  partly 
because  they  excite  secretion.  Common  salt,  in  a.  certain  sense,  is  a  condiment. 
We  may  also  include  as  such  many  substances  of  unknown  constitution  which  act 
upon  the  gustatory  organs,  e.g.,  dextrin,  and  substances  in  the  crust  of  bread  and 
in  meat  which  has  been  roasted. 

236  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  THE  METABOLISM.— By  this  term  is  meant 
that  under  normal  physiological  conditions,  just  as  much  material  is  absorbed  and 
assimilated  from  the  food  as  is  removed  from  the  body  by  the  excretory  organs  m 
the  form  of  effete  or  end-products,  the  result  of  the  retrogressive  tissue-changes 
The  income  must  always  balance  the  expenditure;  wherever  a  tissue  is  used  up,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  the  formation  of  new  tissue.  During  the  period  of  growth, 
the  increase  of  the  body  corresponds  to  an  increased  formative  activity  whereby  the 
metabolism  of  the  growing  parts  of  the  body  is  2 -5  to  6-3  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  parts  already  formed.  Conversely,  during  senile  decay,  there  is  an  excess 
of  expenditure  from  the  body. 

Methods -The  normal  equilibrium  of  the  metabolism  of  the  body  is  ^%ated-(l) 
deKSng  chemically  thatVe  sum  of  all  ^^^^£S^J^t^ 

Pettenkofer,  and  others.  . 
Circulation  of  C— In  the  circulation  of  materials  the  total  amount  of  C  taken  m 
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the  food,  if  the  metabolism  be  in  a  condition  of  physiological  equilibrium,  must  be 
equalled  by  the  C  in  the  C02  given,  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin  (90  per  cent.), 
together  with  the  relatively  small  amount  of  C  in  the  organic  excreta  of  the  urine 
and  faeces  (10  per  cent.).  ■       .  ,  .... 

Circulation  of  N.— Nearly  all  the  N  taken  in  with  the  food  is  excreted  within 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  form  of  urea.  A  very  small  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
is  excreted  in  the  faeces,  while  the  other  nitrogenous  urinary  constituents  (uric  acid, 
kreatinin,  &c.)  represent  about  2  per  cent,  of  N.  A  trace  of  the  N  is  given  off  by 
the  breath  (§  124),  and  a  minute  proportion  in  combination,  in  the  epidermal  scales 
(50  milligrams  daily  in  the  hair  and  nails),  and  in  the  sweat. 

Deficit  of  N.— That  nearly  all  the  JST  taken  in  the  food  reappears  in  the  urine  and 
faeces  as  was  stated  by  v.  Voit  to  be  the  case  in  the  carnivora  and  in  the  herbivora, 
and  by  v.  Eanke  in  man,  is  contradicted  partly  by  old  and  partly  by  new  observa- 
tions, which  go  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  N  cannot  be  recovered  from  these 
excretions,  but  that  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  deficit. 

According  to  Leo,  only  0'55  per  cent,  of  the  albumin  transformed  within  the  body  (assuming 
15  per  cent.  N  in  albumin)  gives  off  its  1ST  in  the  form  of  gaseous  N  (according  to  Seegen  and 
Nowak  12  times  more).  In  every  exact  analysis  of  the  metabolism  of  N  this  gaseous  excretion 
of  N  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  excretion  of  N  after  food  does  not  take  place  regularly  from  hour  to  hour,  but  it  increases 
at  once  and  distinctly,  reaches  its  maximum  in  five  to  six  hours,  and  then  gradually  falls.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  excretion  of  S  and  P  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  maximum  of  excretion  is  reached 
at  the  fourth  hour.  When  fat  is  added  to  a  diet  of  flesh,  the  excretion  of  N  and  S  is  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  individual  hours  of  the  day  (v.  Voit  and  Feder). 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  body  during  metabolism  become  poorer  in  C,  and  richer 
in  N  and  0.  Thus  in  albumin  to  1  atom  of  N  there  are  4  atoms  C  ;  in  gelatin,  3J  C  ;  in 
glycocoU,  2  C  ;  in  kreatin,  1^  C  ;  in  uric  acid,  1£  C  ;  in  allantoin,  1  C  ;  in  urea,  only  4  atom 
of  C.  (p.  419). 

Circulation  of  H  and  0  and  Salts. — The  H  leaves  the  body  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  water — a  part,  however,  is  in  combination  in  other  excreta ;  the  0  is  chiefly 
excreted  as  C02  and  water ;  a  little  is  given  off  in  combination  in  other  excreta ; 
water  is  given  off  by  evaporation  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  also  in  the  urine 
and  faeces.  As  H  is  oxidised  to  H20,  more  water  is  excreted  than  is  taken  in. 
Most  of  the  readily  soluble  salts  are  given  off  by  the  urine ;  the  less  soluble  salts, 
especially  those  of  potash,  and  the  insoluble  salts,  in  the  faeces  ;  while  others  are 
given  off  in  the  sweat.  Of  the  sulphur  of  albumin,  about  one-half  is  excreted  in 
the  sulphur  compounds  hi  the  urine,  and  the  other  half  in  the  faeces  (taurin)  and 
in  the  epidermal  tissues. 

Every  organism  has  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  limit  of  metabolism,  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  body  and  its  weight.  If  less  food  be  given 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  former,  the  body  loses  weight ;  while,  if  more 
be  given  after  the  maximum  limit  is  reached,  the  food  so  given  is  not  absorbed,  but 
remains  as  a  floating  balance,  and  is  given  off  with  the  faeces.  When  food  is 
liberally  supplied,  and  the  weight  increases,  of  course  the  minimum  limit  rises  ; 
hence,  during  the  process  of  "  feeding  "  or  "  fattening  "  the  amount  of  food  necessary 
is  very  much  greater  than  in  poorly  fed  animals,  for  the  same  increase  of  the  body- 
weight.  By  continuing  the  process  a  condition  is  at  last  reached  in  which  the 
digestive  organs  are  just  sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  condition,  but  cannot 
act  so  as  to  admit  of  new  additions  being  made  to  the  body- weight  (v.  Bischoff,  v. 
Voit,  v.  Pettenkofer).  ©     \  .</> 

By  the  term  "luxus  consumption"  is  meant  the  direct  combustion  or  oxidation 
of  the  superfluous  food-stuffs  absorbed  by  the  blood.  This,  however,  does  not  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  the  material  in  the  juices  is  always  being  used  for  building  up 
the  tissues.  The.  albumin  found  in  the  fluids,  which  everywhere  permeate  the 
tissues,  has  been  called  "circulating  albumin,"  and  according  to  v.  Voit  it  under- 
goes decomposition  sooner  than  the  organised  or  "  organic  albumin"  which  forms 
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an  integral  part  of  the  tissue.  According  to  v.  Voit,  in  24  hours  1  per  cent,  of 
the  organic  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  circulating  albumin  is  used  up. 

[Liebig  taught  that  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body  depended  on  a  corresponding 
decomposition  of  the  proteids  of  the  organs,  so  that  the  proteids  in  the  food  supplied  the  place 
of  the  proteids  of  the  organs  thus  used  up.  He  called  the  proteids  "plastic  foods"  or  "  tissue- 
formers,"  while  he  regarded  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  "  respiratory  foods,"  as  he  supposed 
that  they  alone  were  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  heat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experiment 
proved  that  the  N  metabolism  is  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  the  proteids  of  the  food.  The 
luxus-consumption  theory  was  invented  to  explain  this.  It  simply  means,  that  proteids  taken 
with  the  food  not  only  replace  the  amount  of  proteids  which  have  been  decomposed  during  the 
activity  of  organs  and  tissues,  but  that  any  excess  is  immediately  consumed  without  being  con- 
verted into  tissue,  and  thus  this  surplus  amount  giving  rise  to  heat  by  being  oxidised,  to  a  certain 
extent  replaces  the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  Voit  tiled  to  show  that  nitrogenous  metabolism 
is  not  influenced  by  the  activity  of  the  organism,  and  that  in  ordinary  conditions  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  organic  albumin,  i.e.,  that  composing  tissues  and  organs,  undergoes 
decomposition,  while,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  tissue,  a  large  amount 
of  the  circulating  albumin  is  split  up,  so  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  organic  albumin  is 
comparatively  stable.  This  view,  he  thought,  gained  support  from  a  comparison  of  the  urea 
excreted,  for  the  urea  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  N  metabolism  in  well-fed,  fasting,  and 
starving  animals.] 

[It  is  highly  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  "  tissue 
proteids"  and  "circulating  proteids"  as  fulfilling  two  different  functions.  Formerly  the  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  oxidation,  but  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  these  pro- 
cesses occur  in  the  tissues.  This  being  so,  it  seems  evident  that  the  food  does  not  undergo 
decomposition  or  katabolic  changes  until  it  has  been  assimilated,  or  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  living  tissues,  so  that  the  metabolic  products  are  not,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  the  food 
direct,  but  from  the  activity  of  the  living  tissues.  If  an  increased  quantity  of  food  he  taken, 
the  excretion  of  waste  products  is  also  increased.  On  Voit's  doctrine  of  "tissue  proteids"  and 
"circulating  proteids,"  part  of  the  proteid  was  supposed  to  pass  into  the  blood,  and  not  to  be 
built  up  into  tissues  at  all,  but  was  oxidised  directly  in  the  blood  to  yield  heat  only.  The 
theory  of  "luxus-consumption"  was  invented  by  Voit  to  account  for  this  supposed  process, 
because  it  seemed  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  proteids.  This  theory,  however,  has  found  but 
little  favour,  as  so  many  facts  are  against  it ;  for  the  formation  of  metabolites  seems  to  be 
essentially  a  function  of  living  material,  viz.,  the  living  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.] 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  the  Diet  for  a  healthy  adult.  — As  far  as  his  organisation 
is  concerned,  man  belongs  to  the  omnivorous  animals,  i.e.,  those  that  can  live  upon 
a  mixed  diet.  For  an  adequate  diet  man  requires  for  his  existence  and  to  main- 
tain health  a  mixture  of  the  following  four  chief  groups  of  food-stuffs,  along  with 
the  necessary  relishes  ;  none  of  them  must  be  absent  from  the  food  for  any  length 
of  time.    They  are  : — 

1.  Water— for  an  adult  in  his  food  and  drink,  2700  to  2800  grms.  (70  to  90  oz. 

daily  (§  229  and  §  247,  1). 

[Thirst.— The  needs  of  the  economy  for  water  are  expressed  by  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The 
sensation  of  heat  and  dryness  may  be  confined  to  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  fauces,  and  indeed 
may  be  excited  by  inhaling  dry  air.  This  local  thirst  may  be  allayed  by  swallowing  water  or 
by  eatino-  substances  which  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
sensation  is  the  expression  of  a  general  condition  indicating  the  diminution  of  water  in  the 
tissues  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  excess  of  saline  matters  in  the  blood.  In  some  diseases  this  sensation 
is  very  intense,  e.g.,  diabetes.  If  water  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  or  stomach,  both  the 
general  and  local  thirst  are  abolished,  even  although  no  water  enters  the  mouth.] 

2.  Inorganic  substances  or  Salts  are  an  integral  part  of  all  tissues,  and  without 
them  the  tissues  cannot  be  formed.  They  occur  in  ordinary  food.  The  addition 
of  too  much  salt  increases  the  consumption  of  water,  and  this  in  turn  increases  the 
transformation  of  N  in  the  body.  If  an  animal  be  deprived  of  salts,  nutrition  is 
interfered  with  ;  food  deprived  of  its  lime  affects  the  formation  of  the  bones  ;  cle- 
prival  of  common  salt  causes  albuminuria  (247,  A,  III).  The  alkaline  sails  serve 
to  neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  the  pro- 
teids. Iron,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  formation  of  blood,  exists  m  animals  and 
plants  in  combination  with  complex  organic  bodies. 

Only  in  times  of  famine  is  man  driven  to  eat  large  quantities  of  inorganic  substances,  to 
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extract  the  organic  matter  mixed  therewith.  A.  v.  Humboldt  states,  in  regard  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Orinoco,  that  they  eat  a  kind  of  earth  which  contains  innumerable  infusoria. 

3.  At  least  one  animal  or  vegetable  albuminous  body  or  proteid  (§§  248,  250). 
The  proteids  are  required  to  replace  the  used-up  nitrogenous  tissues,  e.g.,  for 
muscles.    They  contain  15-18  per  cent.  N. 

The  proteids  in  blood  =  20'56  per  cent;  muscles,  19-9  percent.;  liver,  1174  per  cent.;  brain, 
8-63  per  cent.;  blood-plasma,  7 -5  per  cent.;  milk,  3'94  per  cent.;  lymph,  2'46  per  cent. 
According  to  Pfluger  and  Bohland,  a  youth  of  full  stature,  and  62  kilos.  [136  lbs.]  weight,  de- 
composes 89*9  grins,  of  albumin  daily. 

Asparagin,  in  combination  with  gelatin,  can  replace  albumin  in  the  food  (  Wciske),  while 
asparagin  alone  limits  the  decomposition  of  albumin  in  herbivora  but  not  in  carnivora  (</.  MunJc). 
Ammoniacal  salts,  glycocoll,  sarkosin,  and  benzamid  increase  with  the  amount  of  albumin  in 
the  body. 

4.  At  least  one  fat  (§  251),  or  a  digestible  carbohydrate  (§  252).  These  chiefly 
serve  to  replace  the  transformed  fats  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents.  Owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  C  which  they  contain,  when  they  undergo  oxidation,  they  form 
the  chief  source  of  the  heat  of  the  body  (§  206).  Fats  and  carbohydrates  may 
replace  each  other  in  the  food,  and  in  inverse  proportion  too,  corresponding  to 
the  amount  of  C  which  each  contains.  As  far  as  the  mere  evolution  of  heat  is 
concerned,  100  parts  of  fat  =  256  of  grape-sugar  =  234  of  cane-sugar  =  221  of  dry 
starch  (Ruhner).    A  man  consumes  210  grms.  fat  daily. 

[5.  Every  proper  diet  ought  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  sapidity  or  flavour.  The  substances 
which  give  this  are  not  useful  in  the  evolution  of  energy  or  building  up  the  tissues,  but  they 
stimulate  the  nervous  system  and  excite  secretion.  They  are  called  "  Genussmittel "  (means 
of  enjoying  food)  by  the  Germans,  but  we  have  no  exact  equivalent  for  this  word  in  English, 
though  the  articles  themselves  are  included  under  our  expression  "condiments."  These  sub- 
stances are  the  aromatic  matter  in  roast  meat  (osmasome),  tea,  vinegar,  salt,  mustard,  pepper, 
&c] 

[Condition  of  Diet  for  Health. — In  an  adequate  diet,  not  only  (1)  should  the 
total  quantity  of  food  be  sufficient  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  but  (2)  the  con- 
stituents should  exist  in  proper  proportions,  (3)  be  digestible,  and  (4)  the  whole 
should  be  in  good  condition,  wholesome,  and  not  adulterated  with  any  substance 
prejudicial  to  health.] 

With  regard  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  which 
ought  to  be  taken,  experience  has  shown  that  the  diet  best  suited  for  the  body 
must  contain  1  part  of  nitrogenous  foods  to  3|  or,  at  most,  4|  of  the  non-nitro- 
genous. Looking  at  ordinary  foods  from  this  point  of  view,  we  see  how  far  they 
correspond  to  this  requirement,  and  how  several  substances  maybe  combined  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  diet. 

«    ,T    ,  Nit.  Non-Nit.  Nit.  Non.-Nit. 

1.  Veal,  .    10       1         8.  Pork,  .       .    10  30 

2.  Hare's  flesh,    .10       2         9.  Cow's  milk,     10  30 


5.  Beans,    .       .    10     22  flour,      .    10  46 

6-  Peas,  .  .  10  23  12.  Oat-meal,  .  10  50 
/.  Mutton,  .       .    10     27    1    13.  Rye-meal,    .    10  57 


Nit.  Non-Nit. 

14.  Barley-meal,    10  57 

15.  White 

3.  Beef      .       .    10     17       10.  Human  milk,    10     37  potatoes,     10  86 

4.  Lentils,  .       .    10     21       11.  Wheaten  j  i6.  Blue    „     .    10  115 

17.  Rice,   .       .    10  123 

18.  Buck -wheat- 
meal,      .    10  130 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that,  in  addition  to  human  milk,  wheat-flour  has  the 
right  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  substances.  A  man  who  tries  to  nourish 
Himself  on  beef  alone  commits  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  one  who  would  feed  himself  on  potatoes 
alone.  Experience  has  taught  people  that  man  may  live  upon  milk  and  eggs,  but  that  in 
addition  to  flesh  we  must  eat  bread  or  potatoes,  while  pulses  require  fat  or  bacon. 

The  diet  varies  with  the  climate  and  with  the,  season  of  the  year.  As  the 
organism  must  produce  more  heat  in  cold  latitudes,  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates  must  eat  more  non-nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  fats  and  sugars  or  starches, 
winch,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  C  they  contain,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  producing  heat  (§  214,  L,  4) 
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The  graphic  representation  of  the  composition  of  foods  (fig.  293)  shows  there- 
lativc  proportions  of  the  most  important  food-staffs,  and  ho w°  they  vary  from  the 
standard  of  1  nitrogenous  to  3£  or  4£  non-nitrogenous 

The  absolute  amount  of  food-stuffs  required  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours 


Animal  Foods. 


Beef. 
Pork. 

Fowl. 
Fish. 
Egg. 


Cow's 
milk. 


Human 
milk 


'"  c: 

r 


Wheaten- 
bread. 


Peas. 


Rice. 


Water. 


C  62 

1 

55 

76 


i 


73,5 


86 


0-6 


89 


3,o 


Mm  o-* 


Vegetable  Foods. 


Proteids.  Digestible.  Non-digestible. 

N-frec  organic  bodies. 


Salts. 


4-1,3 


.6.3 


I 


] 


m 

13 

wm 

2-5 


1-5 


Potatoes. 


75 


I 


i.a]  1 


White 
Turnip. 


90,5 


0-5 


Cauli- 
flower. 


90 


I 


Beer. 


90 

Fig.  293. 


0-5 


depends  upon  a  variety  of  conditions.  As  the  food  represents  the  chemical 
reservoir  of  potential  energy,  from  which  the  kinetic  energy  (in  its  various  forms) 
and  the  heat  of  the  body  are  obtained,  the  absolute  amount  of  food  must  be 
increased  when  the  body  loses  more  heat,  as  in  winter,  and  when  more  muscular 
activity  (work)  is  accomplished.  As  a  general  rule,  an  adult  requires  daily 
130  grams  proteids,  84  grams  fats,  404  grams  carbohydrates,  and  30  grams 
salts. 
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A  Healthy  Adult  requires  in  24  Houits  of  water:free«didBj-1 
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Food  in  CtramB. 


At  Rest 
{Play/air). 


Proteids,      .       .       .       •    "  • 

Fats,  

Carbohydrates  (Sugar,  Starcli,  &c. ), 
Salts, 


70-87 
28  35 
310-20 
14-00 


Moderate 
Work 
(Moleschott). 


Laborious  Work. 


130 
84 

404 
30 


(Play/air) 


155-92 
70-87 

597*50 
40-00 


(t.  Pettenkofev 
and  v.  Voit.) 


137 

117 

352 
40 


[When  Ave  record  these  numbers  in  ounces  we  get  the  foUowing  results  as  water, 
free  solids  required  by  an  average  man  (Partes)  : —  


Proteids,  . 
Fats, 

Carbohydrates,  . 
Salts, 


Total  water-free  food, 


At  Rest. 

Ordinary  Work. 

Laborious  Work. 

2-5 

4-6 

6     to  7 

ro 

3  0 

3-5  to  4-5 

12-0 

14-4 

16    to  18 

0-5 

1-0 

1-2  to  1-5 

16-0 

23-0 

26  7  to  31-0 

During  ordinary  work  the  proportion  is  about : — 

Proteids  1  :  fats  06  :  carbohydrates  3-0, 
i.e.,  1  nitrogenous  to  3-6  non-nitrogenous.] 

[In  a  diet  for  ordinary  work  (23  oz.  of  dry  solids)  a  man  takes  about  part 
of  his  own  weight  daily  ;  ordinary  food,  however,  as  it  is  consumed,  contains  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent,  of  water ;  if  we  add  this  proportion  of  water  to  the 
actually  dry  food,  we  get  48  to  60  oz.  of  ordinary  food  (exclusive  of  liquids).  But 
we  consume  50  to  80  oz.  of  water  in  some  liquid  form,  making  the  total  amount  of 
water  70  to  90  oz.  (Parfces).] 

The  following  tables  show  the  elementary  composition  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure : — 

An  Adult  doing  a  Moderate  Amount  of  Work  takes  in  : — 


C. 

H. 

N. 

0. 

120  gi'ams  albumin,  containing  . 
90     „    fats,              „  ... 
330     ,,    starch,           ,,  ... 

64-18 
70-20 
146-82 

8-60 
10-26 
20-33 

18-88 

28-34 
9-54 
162-85 

281-20 

39-19 

18-88 

200-73 

Add  744-11  grm.  O  from  the  air  by  respiration. 
„    2818        „  H20. 

,,       32        ,,    Inorganic  compounds  (salts). 
The  whole  is  equal  to  3  £  kilos.  [7  lbs.],  i.e.,  about  ^  0f  the  body- weight ;  so 
that  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  water,  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  fat,  about  1  per  cent, 
albumin,  and  about  0*4  per  cent,  of  the  salts  of  the  body,  are  daily  transformed 
within  the  organism. 

An  Adult  doing  a  Moderate  Amount  of  Work  gives  off  in  grams  : — 


Water. 

c. 

H. 

X. 

0. 

By  respiration,  . 
Perspiration,  .... 
Urine,  ..... 
Fieces,  

330 
660 
1700 
128 

248-8 
2  6 
9-8 
20-0 

8'8 
3-0 

? 

15-8 
3-0 

651-15 
7  2 

11-  1 

12-  0 

2818 

28i"2 

6  3 

18-8 

6S1-45 
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oration  o   H(    T h  1  III  f    f  ^k)  296  grama  water  formed  in  the  body  by  the 

oxidation  ot  II.     lhe.se  296  grams  of  water  contain  34 '89  grms.  H,  and  263-41  Crms  0  26 
grms.  ol  salts  are  given  ofi  m  tie  urine,  and  6  by  the  feces.    90 -5  grms  of  proteid  E-4 I  «m 
per  kilo.)  are  used  up  by  a  resting  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  while  v^W$£Z' 
are  used.    Nominally  2-3  times  as  much  fat  ovalbumin  are  used  up  g         g  ' 

the  investigations  of  the  Munich  School  have  shown  that  the  following  numbers  renresenl 
the  minimum  amount  of  food  necessary  for  dififerent  ages  :—  8  mimDcrs  lePiesent 


Age. 

Nitrogenous. 

Fnt. 

Carbohydrates. 

Child  until  1£  year  

,,    from  6  to  15  years,  .       .       .  . 
Man  (moderate  work), 
Woman         ,,  ... 

Old  man,  

Old  woman,      .       .  . 

20-36  grms. 
70-80  „ 
118 
92  „ 
100  ,, 
80  „ 

30-45  grins. 

37-50  „ 
56  „ 
44  :, 
68  „ 
50  „ 

60-90  grms. 
250-400  „ 
500  „ 
400  „ 
350  ,, 
260  „ 

Small  animals  have  a  more  lively  metabolism  than  large  ones.  In  small  animals  the  decom- 
position of  albumin  per  unit  weight  of  body  is  greater  than  in  large  animals  (v.  Voit)  Small 
animals  as  a  rule  consume  more  proteid  than  larger  ones,  because  they  generally  have  less  bodilv 
fat  (Rubncr).  ........  j 

[Influence  of  work  on  the  Metabolism.— When  muscular  work  is  done  in  the 
body,  there  is  a  much  greater  decomposition  of  non-nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
body,  the  carbohydrates  of  muscle  and  the  fats  of  the  body  are  used  up,  and  after 
they  are  largely  decomposed  the  muscular  tissue  itself  is  used  up.  Pettenkofer  and 
Voit  found  in  an  individual  weighing  70  kilos  (147  lbs.)  that  his  diet  (mixed  diet) 
at  rest  was 

Proteids,  . 
Fats, 

Carbohydrates, 
Water, 

and  he  excreted 


137  giams  Containing  19 -5  grains  N. 
352     "     J  and  315-5     „  C. 

2262  " 


Grams  N. 

Grams  C. 

Grams  Water. 

By  the 

urine,  . 

17-4 

12-6 

1194 

feces,  . 

2-1 

14-5 

94 

s  y 

respiration,  . 

309  2 

1412 

Total, 

1 

19-5 

336-3 

2700  c.c. 

So  that  his  body  was  in  N  -  equilibrium  and  he  gave  off  also  438  grams  of  water 
and  20-8  grams  of  C  =  28  grams  of  fat.  When,  however,  lie  did  a  large  amount 
of  work  he  took  the  same  amount  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates,  but  nearly  double 
as  much  fat  (§  294).] 

Relation  of  N  to  C  in  Foods  and  Dietaries. — In  most  of  the  ordinary  articles 
of  diet,  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  are  present,  but  in  very  varying 
proportion,  in  the  different  foods.  Man  requires  that  these  shall  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  :  3£  to  1 :  4i-.  If  food  be  taken  in  which  this  proportion  is  not  observed, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  that  substance  which  is  contained  in 
too  small  proportion  in  his  food,  he  must  consume  far  too  much  food.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  130  grams  of  proteids  necessary  a  person  must  use 


Cheese,      .       .    388  grms. 
Lentils,      ..      .491  ,, 
I'cas,  .       .       .  582 


Beef,        .       .    614  grins. 
Eggs,       .       .    968  „ 
Wheat-bread,    .  1444  ,, 


Rice,     .       .       2562  grms. 
Rye-bread,    .       2875  ,, 
Potatoes,       .    10,000  ,, 


provided  he  were  to  take  only  one  of  these  substances  as  food  ;  so  that  if  a  work- 
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man  were  to  live  on  potatoes  alone,  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  !N  he 
would  have  to  consume  an  altogether  excessive  amount  of  this  kind  of  food. 

To  obtain  the  448  grams  of  carbohydrates,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  fat 
necessary  to  support  him,  a  man  must  eat 


Kice,  . 

Wheat-bread, 
Lentils, 


572  grins. 
625  „ 
806  ,, 


819  gnus. 
902  „ 
930  „ 


Cheese,  . 
Potatoes, 
Beef,  . 


2011  grins. 

2039  ,, 
2261  ,, 


Peas, 
Eggs, 

Rye-bread, 

so  that  if  he  were  to  live  upon  cheese  or  flesh  alone,  he  would  require  to  eat  an 
enormous  amount  of  these  substances. 

In  the  case  of  herbivora,  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  food  necessary  is 
1  of  the  former  to  8  or  9  parts  of  the  latter. 

Last]}-,  all  the  nutrient  material  is  not  necessarily  digested  and  absorbed  in  tin- 
intestinal  tract ;  on  the  contrary,  there  always  remains  an  undigested  or  unused 
residue  which  is  evacuated  with  the  faeces.    The  yield  of  dry  substance,  with  rice 


4-l  per  cent. 


white  bread,  4 '5  ;  flesh, 
beans,   18-3 ;  and  black 


5-2 


egg, 


5-2 ;  milk,  9 


bread,   1 5  (Prausnitz) 


as  a  food,  is 

potatoes,   9 '4;   peas,   11  "8 
(§  185,  2). 

237.  HUNGER  AND  STARVATION. — If  a  warm-blooded  animal  be  deprived 
of  all  food,  it  must,  in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  its  body  and  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  amount  of  mechanical  work,  transform  and  utilise  the  potential 
energy  of  the  constituents  of  its  own  body.  The  result  is  that  its  body-weight 
diminishes  from  clay  to  day,  until  death  occurs  from  starvation. 

The  following  table,  from  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  shows  the  amounts  in  grams  of  the  different 
excreta  in  the  case  of  a  starved  cat : — 


Day. 

Body- 
weight. 

1 

1. 

2464 

2. 

2297 

3. 

2210 

4. 

2172 

5. 

2129 

6. 

2024 

7. 

1946 

8. 

1873 

9. 

1782 

10. 

1717 

11. 

1695 

12. 

1634 

13. 

1570 

14. 

1518 

15. 

1434 

16. 

1389 

17. 

1335 

18. 

1267 

-1197 

Urine. 

Urea. 

Inorganic 
Substances 
in  Urine. 

Dry 
Fasces. 

Expired  C. 

AVater  in 

Urine 
and  Freccs. 

98 

7-9 

1-3 

1-2 

13-9 

91-4 

54 

5  3 

0-8 

1-2 

12-9 

50-5 

45 

4-2 

07 

1-1 

13 

42-9 

45 

3-8 

0-7 

1-1 

12-3 

43 

55 

47 

0-7 

1-7 

11-9 

54-1 

44 

4  3 

0-6 

0-6 

11-6 

41-1 

40 

3-8 

0-5 

07 

11 

37-5 

42 

3-9 

0-6 

1-1 

10-6 

40 

42 

4 

0-5 

1-7 

10-6 

41-4 

35 

3-3 

0-4 

1-3 

10-5 

34 

32 

2-9 

0-5 

1-1 

10-2 

30-9 

30 

2-7 

0-4 

1-1 

10-3 

29-6 

40 

3-4 

0-5 

0-4 

10-1 

36-6 

41 

3-4 

0-5 

0-3 

97 

38 

41 

2-9 

0-4 

0-3 

9-4 

38-4 

48 

3 

0-4 

0-2 

8-8 

45-5 

28 

1-6 

0-2 

0-3 

7-8 

26-6 

13 

07 

o-i 

0-3 

6-1 

12-9 

773 

65-8 

9-8 

15-7 

1997 

731-4 

Water 
taken. 


11-5 


68-2 


15-2 


4 

22 
7' 


131- 


The  cat  lost  1197  grms.  in  weight  before  it  died,  and  this  amount  is  apportioned 
m  the  following  way  :— 204-43  grms.  (  =  17-01  per  cent.)  loss  of  albumin  ;  132-75 
grms.  (  =  11  -0o  per  cent.)  loss  of  fat ;  863-82  grms.  loss  of  water  (  =  71-91  per  cent 
of  the  total  body-weight  lost). 

Methods— In  order  to  investigate  the  condition  of  inanition  it  is  necessary—  ft)  to  weiirh  ffiB 
animal  daily  ;  (2)  to  estimate  daily  all  the  C  and  N  given  off  from  the  body  hi  the  fLes,  ui-ine' 
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and  expired  air.  The  N  ami  C,  of  course,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
tissues  containing  them. 

Amongst  tho  general  phenomena  of  inanition,  it  is  found  that  strong  well-nourished  do»s 
die  after  4  weeks,  man  after  21  to  24  days— (6  melancholies  who  took  water  died  after  41  days) ; 
small  mammals  and  birds  9  days,  and  frogs  9  months.  Vigorous  adults  die  when  they  lose  A 
of  their  body-weight,  but  young  individuals  die  much  sooner  than  adults.  The  symptoms 
are  obvious  :— The  mouth  is  dry,  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  become  thin,  and  the  diges- 
tive secretions  cease  to  be  formed  ;  pulse-beats  and  respirations  are  fewer  ;  urine  very  acid  from 
the  presence  of  an  increased  amount  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  whilst  the  chlorine 
compounds  rapidly  diminish  and  almost  disappear.  The  blood  contains  less  water  and  the 
plasma  less  albumin,  the  gall-bladder  is  distended,  which  indicates  a  continuous  decomposition 
of  blood-corpuscles  within  the  liver.  The  liver  is  small  and  very  dark  coloured,  the  muscles 
are  very  brittle  and  dry,  so  that  there  is  a  great  muscular  weakness,  and  death  occurs  with  the 
signs  of  great  depression  and  coma. 

Metabolism  during  inanition.— The  relations  of  the  metabolism  are  given  in 
the  foregoing  table;  the  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  C02,  which  is  due  to  a  larger  amount  of  fats  than  proteids  being 
decomposed.  According  to  the  calculation,  there  is  daily  a  tolerably  constant 
amount  of  fat  used  up,  while,  as  starvation  continues,  the  proteids  are  decomposed 
in  much  smaller  amounts  from  day  to  day,  although  the  drinking  of  water  accel- 
erates their  decomposition. 

[Excretion  of  urea  during  inanition. — The  above  data  shows  that  the  urea  excreted  falls 
decidedly  during  the  first  few  days,  then  it  falls  to  a  minimum,  and  for  several  days  it  remains 
pretty  constant,  and  then  it  quickly  falls,  when  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death  supervene. 
Sometimes  a  rise  in  the  quantity  excreted  takes  place  when  all  the  fats  are  used  up.] 

Loss  of  Weight  of  Organs. — It  is  of  importance  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  individual  organs  and  tissues  lose  weight:  some  undergo  simple  loss 
of  weight,  e.g.,  the  bones;  the  fat  undergoes  very  considerable  and  rapid  decom- 
position, while  other  organs,  as  the  heart,  undergo  little  change,  because  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  nourish  themselves  from  the  transformation  products  of  other 
tissues. 

A  starving  cat,  according  to  v.  Voit,  lost — 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Fat,  . 

Spleen, 

Liver, 

Testicles, 

Muscles, 

Blood, 

Kidneys, 

Skin, 

Intestine, 


Per  cent, 
originally 
present. 
97 
66-7 
537 
40-0 
30-5 
37-0 
25-9 
20'6 
18-0 


Per  cent,  of 
the  total  loss  of 
body-weight. 
26-2 
0-6 
4-8 

o-i 

42-2 
37 
0-6 
8-8 
2-0 


10.  Lungs, 

11.  Pancreas,  . 

12.  Bones, 

13.  Central  Nervous 

System  . 

14.  Heart, 

15.  Total  loss  of  the 

rest  of  the 
body, 


Per  cent, 
originally 
present. 

17-7 

17-0 

13-9 

3-8 
2-6 


36-8 


Per  cent,  of 
the  total  loss  of 
body-weight. 
0-3 
01 
5-4 

o-i 

0-02 


5-0 


There  is  a  very  important  difference  according  as  the  animals  before  inanition 
have  been  fed  freely  on  flesh  and  fat  [i.e.,  if  they  have  a  surplus  store  of  food 
within  themselves],  or  as  they  have  merely  had  a  subsistence  diet.  Well-fed 
animals  lose  weight  much  more  rapidly  during  the  first  few  days  than  on  the  later 
days  V.  Voit  thinks  that  the  albumin  derived  from  the  excess  of  food  occurs  m 
a  state  of  loose  combination  in  a  body  as  "circulating"  or  "storage-albumin  so 
that  during  hunger  it  must  decompose  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  "organic  albumin,"  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  tissues  (§^b). 
Further,  in  fat  individuals,  the  decomposition  of  fat  is  much  greater  than  m  slender 
persons. 

rComparative  -Cold-blooded  animals  live  much  longer  without  food  than  mammals  or  birds 
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survive  longer,  dogs  for  4  weeks,  man  4  or  5  weeks,  and  the  dog  even  9  weeks.  Quite  young 
animals  die Tqnioker  than  adults  (Muuk).  As  to  a  human  being  many  factors  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,— age  (old  persons  withstand  withdrawal  of  food  best),  amount  of  muscular  work 
done  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  is  moist  and  saturated  with  vratery  vapour  or 
otherwise  ;  temperature  of  the  surroundings,  4c.  As  a  rule,  complete  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink  cannot  be  supported  for  more  than  8-10  days,  although  there  are  exceptional  cases  on 
record  where  life  has  been  sustained  for  forty  days  without  food,  water,  however,  being  taken. 
Total  deprivation  of  food  in  man  usually  causes  death  in  the  third  week.] 

Zuntz  and  Lehmann,  experimenting  on  the  fasting  man  Cetti,  found  that  the  consumption  of 

0  and  the  production  of  CO.,  with  reference  to  the  unit  of  body-weight  very  rapidly  reached  a 
minimum,  under  which  it  did  not  fall,  although  the  person  continued  to  starve.  As  a  mean 
the  0  consumed  on  the  3rd  to  6th  day  of  starvation  =  4 -65  c.c.  per  minute  per  kilo.  The 
respiratory  metabolism  diminished  very  slowly,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  body- 
weight.  At  the  beginning  of  starvation  the  C02  fell  more  rapidly  than  the  0  consumed.  The 
respiratory  quotientTwas  0  '67.    The  urea  diminished  from  1-10  hunger  days  from  29  to  20  grams. 

238.  METABOLISM  ON  A  PURELY  FLESH  DIET. — A  man  is  not  able  to 
maintain  his  metabolism  in  equilibrium  on  a  purely  flesh  diet;  if  he  were  compelled 
to  live  on  such  a  diet,  he  would  succumb.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  beef  the 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  elementary  constituents  of  food  is 

1  :  T7  (p.  441).  A  healthy  person  excretes  380  grams  [8  to  9  oz.]  of  carbon  in  the 
form  of  C02,  in  the  expired  air,  and  in  the  urine  and  faeces.  If  a  man  is  to  obtain 
280  grams  C  from  a  flesh  diet  he  must  consume — digest  and  assimilate — more 
than  2  kilos.  [4-4  lbs.]  of  beef  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  our  digestive  organs  are 
unequal  to  this  task  for  any  length  of  time.  The  person  is  soon  obliged  to  take 
less  beef,  which  would  necessitate  the  using  of  his  own  tissues,  at  first  the  fatty 
parts,  and  afterwards  the  proteid  substances. 

A  carnivorous  animal  (dog),  whose  digestive  apparatus,  being  specially  adapted  for  the 
digestion  of  flesh — a  short  intestine  and  powerfully  active  digestive  fluids — can  only  main- 
tain its  metabolism  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  when  fed  on  a  flesh  diet  free  from  fat,  provided  its 
body  is  already  well  supplied  with  fat,  and  is  muscular.  It  consumes  -fa  to  -fa  part  of  the 
weight  of  its  body  in  flesh,  so  that  the  excretion  of  urea  increases  enormously.  If  it  eats  a 
larger  amount,  it  may  "put  on  flesh,"  when  of  course  it  requires  more  to  maintain  itself 
in  this  condition,  until  the  limit  of  its  digestive  activity  is  reached.  If  a  well-nourished  dog  is 
fed  on  less  than  fa  to  fa  of  its  body-weight  of  flesh,  it  uses  part  of  its  own  fat  and  muscle, 
gradually  diminishes  in  weight,  and  ultimately  succumbs.  Poorly  fed,  non-muscular  dogs  are 
unable  from  the  very  beginning  to  maintain  their  metabolism  in  equilibrium  for  any  length  of 
time  on  a  purely  flesh  diet,  as  they  must  eat  so  large  a  quantity  of  flesh  that  their  digestive 
organs  cannot  digest  it.  The  herbivora  cannot  live  upon  flesh  food,  as  their  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  adapted  solely  for  the  digestion  of  vegetable  food. 

[The  proteid  metabolism  depends  (1)  on  the  amount  of  proteids  ingested,  for 
the  great  mass  of  these  becomes  changed  into  circulating  albmnin ;  (2)  upon  the 
previous  condition  of  nutrition  of  the  organism,  for  we  know  that  a  certain  anioimt 
of  proteid  may  produce  very  different  results  in  the  same  individual  when  he  is  in 
good  health,  and  when  he  has  suffered  from  some  exhausting  disease.  (3)  The 
use  of  other  foods,  e.g.,  fats  and  carbohydrates.  If  a  certain  amount  of  fat  be 
added  to  a  diet  of  flesh,  much  less  flesh  is  required,  so  that  the  1ST  metabolism  is 
reduced  by  fat.    This  is  spoken  of  as  the  "albumin-sparing  action  of  fats."] 

Exactly  the  same  result  occurs  with  other  forms  of  proteids,  as  with  flesh.  It 
has  been  proved  that  gelatin  may  to  a  certain  extent  replace  proteids  in  the  food 
in  the  proportion  of  2  of  gelatin  to  1  of  albumin.  The  carnivora,  which  can 
maintain  their  metabolism  in  equilibrium  by  eating  a  large  amount  of  flesh  can 
do  so  with  Less  hY.sh  when  gelatin  is  added  to  their  food.  A  diet  of  gelatin  alone 
which  produces  much  urea,  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  animals  soon  lose 
their  appetite  for  this  kind  of  food. 

[Gelatin. -Voit  has  shown  that  gelatin  readily  undergoes  metabolism  in  the  body  and  forms 
urea,  and  if  a  small  quantity  be  taken,  it  is  completely  and  rapidly  metabolised.    When  ad 
ministered  it  acts  just  like  lata  and  carbohydrates  as  an  "albumin-sparing"  substance  It 
seems  that  gelatin  is  not  available  directly  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  tissues.]   oSSto  the 
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great  solubility  of  gelatin,  its  value  as  a  food  used  to  be  greatly  discussed.  The  addition  of 
gelatin  in  the  iorm  of  cult  s-foot  jelly  is  recommended  to  invalids.  [When  a  larye  amount  of 
gelatin  is  given  as  food,  owing  to  the  Large  ami  rapid  excretion  of  urea,  the  latter  excites 
diuresis.]  When  chondrin  is  given  along  with  flesh  lor  a  time,  grape-sugar  is  found  in  the 
urine.  ° 

[The  Metabolism  of  Peptones.— Most  of  the  proteids  absorbed  into  the  blood 
are  previously  converted  into  peptones  by  the  digestive  juices.  It  has  been  asserted, 
more  especially  by  Briicke,  that  some  albumin  is  absorbed  unchanged  (§  192,  4)^ 
and  that  only  this  is  capable  of  forming  organic  albumin,  while  the  peptones,  after 
undergoing  a  reconversion  into  albumin  as  they  pass  through  the  intestinal  wall, 
undergo  decomposition  as  such.] 

239.  A  DIET  OF  FAT  or  OF  CARBOHYDRATES.— If  fat  alone  be  given  as 
a  food,  the  animal  lives  but  a  short  time.  The  animal  so  fed  excretes  even  less 
urea  than  when  it  is  starving ;  so  that  the  consumption  of  fat  limits  the  decom- 
position of  the  animal's  own  proteids.  As  fat  is  easily  oxidised  in  the  body,  it 
yields  heat  chiefly,  and  becomes  sooner  oxidised  than  the  nitrogenous  proteids 
which  are  oxidised  with  more  difficulty.  If  the  amount  of  fat  taken  be  very  large, 
all  the  C  of  the  fat  does  not  reappear,  e.g.,  hi  the  C02  of  the  expired  air ;  so  that 
the  body  must  acquire  fat,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  decomposes  proteids.  The 
animal  thus  becomes  poorer  in  proteids  and  richer  in  fats  at  the  same  time. 

[The  metabolism  of  fats  is  not  dependent  on  the  amount  of  fats  taken  with  the 
food.  1.  It  is  largely  influenced  by  work,  i.e.,  by  the  activity  of  the  tissues,  and 
in  fact  with  muscular  work  C02  is  excreted  in  greatly  increased  amount  (§  126,  6). 
2.  By  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings,  as  more  C02  is  produced  in  the  cold 
(>i  214,  2),  and  far  more  fatty  foods  are  required  in  high  latitudes.  In  their  action 
on  the  organism,  proteids  and  fats  so  far  oppose  each  other,  as  the  former  increase 
the  waste,  and  therefore  oxidation,  while  the  latter  diminish  it,  probably  by  affect- 
ing the  metabolic  activity  of  the  cells  themselves  [Bauer).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
fat  animals  or  persons  bear  starvation  better  than  spare  individuals.  In  the  latter, 
the  small  store  of  fat  is  soon  used  up,  and  then  the  albumin  is  rapidly  decomposed. 
For  the  same  reason  corpulent  persons  arc  very  apt  to  become  still  more  so,  even 
on  a  very  moderate  diet.] 

When  carbohydrates  alone  are  given,  they  must  first  be  converted  by  digestion 
into  sugar.  The  result  of  such  feeding  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  feeding  with 
fat  alone.  But  the  sugar  is  more  easily  burned  or  oxidised  within  the  body  than 
the  fat,  and  17  parts  of  carbohydrate  are  equal  to  10  parts  of  fat.  Thus  the  diet 
of  carbohydrates  limits  the  excretion  of  urea  more  readily  than  a  purely  fat  diet. 
The  animals  lose  flesh,  and  appear  even  to  use  up  part  of  their  own  fat. 

[The  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  also  serves  to  diminish  the  proteid  meta- 
bolism, as  they  are  rapidly  burned  up,  and  thus  "spare"  or  "economise"  the 
circulating  albumin.  But  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  assert  that  they  are  rapidly 
destroyed" in  the  body,  even  wdien  given  in  large  amount,  so  that  they  differ  from 
fats  in  this  respect.  They  are  more  easily  oxidised  than  fats,  so  that  they  are 
always  consumed  first  in  a  diet  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  By  being  consumed 
they  protect  the  proteids  and  fats  from  consumption.] 

The  direct  introduction  of  grape-  and  cane-sugar  into  the  blood  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  0  used,  but  the  amount  of  CO.,  is  increased.  [The  doctrine  of  Liebig,  that  the  oxygen  taken 
in  is  a  measure  of  the  metabolic  processes,  is  refuted  by  these  and  other  experiments.  It 
would  seem  that  fat  is  not  directly  oxidised  by  0,  but  that  it  is  split  up  into  other  simpler 
compounds  which  are  slowly  and  gradually  oxidised  ;  in  fact,  fat  may  lessen  the  amount  ot  U 
taken  in,  as  it  diminishes  waste.] 

240  FLESH  AND  FAT,  or  FLESH  AND  CARBOHYDRATES. — An 
amount  of  flesh  equal  to  ^  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  required  to  nourish  a 
doer  which  is  fed  on  a  purely  flesh  diet ;  if  the  necessary  amount  of  fat  or  carlio- 
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hydrates  be  added  to  the  diet,  a  smaller  quantity  of  flesh  is  required  (v.  Voit).  For 
100  parts  of  fat  added  to  the  flesh  diet,  245  parts  of  dry  flesh  or  227  of  syntonm 
can  be  dispensed  with.  If  instead  of  fats  carbohydrates  are  added,  then  100  parts 
of  fat  =  230  to  250  of  the  latter  (Rubner).  When  the  amount  of  flesh  is  insufficient, 
the  addition  of  fat  or  carbohydrates  to  the  food  always  limits  the  decomposition  of 
the  animal's  own  substance.  Lastly,  when  too  much  flesh  is  given  along  with 
these  substances,  the  weight  of  the  body  increases  more  with  them  than  without 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  animal's  body  puts  on  more  fat  than  flesh. 
The  consumption  of  0  in  the  body  is  regulated  by  the  mixture  of  flesh  and  non- 
nitrogenous  substances,  rising  and  falling  with  the  amount  of  flesh  consumed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  more  O  is  consumed  when  a  given  amount  of  flesh  is  taken,  than 
when  the  same  amount  of  flesh  is  taken  with  the  addition  of  fat. 

It  seems  that,  instead  of  fat,  the  corresponding  amount  of  fatty  acids  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  metabolism.  [If  a  dog  be  fed  with  fatty  acids  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  proteid,  no  fatty 
acids  are  found  in  the  chyle,  while  fat  is  formed  synthetically,  the  glycerin  for  the  latter  pro- 
bably being  produced  in  the  body  (§  192).]  They  are  absorbed  as  an  emulsion  just  like  the  fats. 
When  so  absorbed,  they  seem  to  be  reconverted  into  fats  in  their  passage  from  the  intestine  to 
the  thoracic  duct  perhaps  by  the  action  of  the  epithelium  of  the  villi.  [Glycerin  in  small 
doses  has  no  effect  on  the  metabolism  of  proteid,  but  in  large  doses  it  increases  it.  It  is  con- 
sumed in  the  body,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  the  respiratory  products,  and  it  prevents 
a  certain  amount  of  fat  from  being  used  up.  About  20  per  cent,  is  excreted  in  the  urine 
{ArnscMnk).  The  administration  of  glycerin  to  rabbits  leads  to  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the 
liver  (p.  318),  but,  according  to  Ransom,  it  inhibits  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and 
thus  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  The  glycosuria  that  follows  injury  to  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  prevented  by  glycerin,  and  so  is  the  post-mortem  change  of 
glycogen  into  sugar.] 

241.  STRUCTURE  OF  ADIPOSE  TISSUE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  FAT  IN  THE 
BODY. — [This  tissue  is  widely  distributed  hi  the  body;  it  occurs  in  subcutaneous 
tissue  as  the  "panniculus  adiposus,"  around  many  organs,  such  as  the  kidney,  and 
especially  in  stall-fed  animals  around  the  pericardium,  in  the  omentum,  under  the 
epicardium,  in  the  yellow  marrow  of  bones,  orbital  cavities,  &c.  ISTone  is  found 
within  the  cranium,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  a  great  storehouse  of  reserve 
materia],  and  its  bulk  fluctuates  greatly. 
It  is  readily  formed,  and  it  may  be  very 
quickly  absorbed  again  should  the  needs 
of  the  economy  require  it. 

Adipose  tissue,  when  examined  micro- 
scopically, consists  of  little  bladders  or 
vesicles  filled  with  fat.  The  vesicles  may 
be  spherical  or  polyhedral  from  mutual 
pressure.  Each  cell  is  40-70  /jl  in  dia- 
meter and  consists  of  a  thin  transparent 
cell-wall  or  envelope,  enclosing  a  large 
globule  of  fat,  which  almost  completely 
fills  the  cell  (fig.  294).  At  the  side, 
between  the  cell-wall  and  the  oil-globule, 
lies  the  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  small 
quantity  of  protoplasm.  From  the 
nucleus  occupying  this  eccentric  position, 
and  when  the  whole  cell  is  seen  from  the 
side,  it  presents  an  appearance  somewhat 

like  a  signet-ring.  A  thin  shell  of  protoplasm  extends  round  the  cell  between 
the  envelope  and  the  globule  of  oil.  A  fat-cell,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
altered  connective-tissue  corpuscle,  which  has  become  vacuolated,  and  in  the  shrte 
large  vacuole  fat  is  formed.    The  fat-cells  are  arranged  in  lobules,  and  the  cells 
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Connective  tissue 
Fibrils. 


Fig.  294. 
Fat-cells  from  rabbit,  x  340. 
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in  each  lobule  are  kept  together  by  a  small  quantity  of  connective-tissue.  The 
lobules  form  larger  polygonal  lobes  At  least  one  artery  and  two  veins  a  e  con- 
nected with  a  lobule,  and  around  the  fat-cells  is  a  plexus  of  capillaries,  so  that  in 
its  general  arrangement  it  assumes  a  glandular  tvne.l 


295. 


Fat-cells  with  margarine  crystals. 


[Effect  of  Reagents  on  Fat-cells. -The  envelopes  are  readily  brought  into 
evidence  by  dissolving  out  the  fat  by  means  of  hot  ether  or  alcohol.    The  nucleus 

is  stained  by  carmine  or  logwood,  while  the 
fat  itself  is  blackened  by  osmic  acid.  Soine- 
times  after  fat-cells  are  acted  on  by  glycerin, 
or  alcohol,  or  merely  after  they  are  removed 
from  the  body,  they  exhibit  a  radiate  arrange- 
ment of  crystals  of  margarine  (fig.  295).] 

[Development  of  Fat-cells.— Apparently 
they  are  derived  from  modified  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  at  first  are 
somewhat  spherical,  and  in  their  protoplasm 
small  droplets  of  oil  are  formed.  Gradually 
these  droplets  become  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous, the  cell  at  the  same  time  enlarging,  and 
by  and  by  the  droplets  run  together  to  form 
one  large  globule  of  oil,  so  that  the  remains  of 
the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  are  pushed  to 
one  side  immediately  under  the  cell- wall.] 
[Effect  of  Starvation. — Starvation  rapidly  reduces  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
body.  The  fat-cells  gradually  and  rapidly  yield  up  their  fat,  and  their  envelopes 
remain,  diminished,  however,  in  size.  The  protoplasm  may  grow  somewhat,  and 
in  it  appear  vacuoles  filled  with  a  fluid,  hence  these  now  altered  cells  are  called 
"serous  fat-cells."] 

I.  Part  of  the  fat  of  the  body  is  derived  directly  from  the  fat  of  the  food,  i.e.,  it  is 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  tissues.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  with  a  diet 
containing  a  small  amount  of  albumin,  the  addition  of  more  fat  causes  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  larger  amount  of  fat  in  the  body  (v.  Voit,  Hofmann). 

[Hofmann  starved  a  i'at  dog  for  30  days  until  all  its  fat  was  used  up.  He  fed  it  on  lard  and 
a  little  albumin  for  5  days  and  then  killed  it.  In  5  days  it  absorbed  1854  grins,  of  fat  and  254 
grms.  of  albumin.  It  added  to  its  body  1353  grms.  of  fat  ;  but  this  amount  could  not  be 
formed  from  the  proteids  of  the  food,  and  therefore  the  fat  must  have  come  from  the  fat  of  the 
food.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  arrived  at  the  same  result  in  another  way.  They  fed  dogs  on  flesh 
and  much  fat,  and  by  their  respiration -apparatus  estimated  the  gaseous  income  and  expendi- 
ture (§  122).  All  the  N  taken  in  reappeared  in  the  excreta,  bat  not  all  the  G.  The  amount  of  C 
retained  was  very  large,  therefore  a  non-nitrogenous  residue  must  have  been  laid  up  in  the  body, 
and  it  could  only  be  fat,  a3  this  was  the  only  substance  found  in  large  amount  in  the  body. 
They  estimated  the  possible  amount  of  fat  that  could  be  formed  from  the  proteids,  and  found  that 
the  amount  stored  up  was  far  greater  than  this  ;  so  that  the  fat  of  the  food  must  have  been 
stored  up  in  the  tissues.] 

Lebedeff  found  that  dogs,  which  were  starved  for  a  month,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  their  own 
fat,  on  being  fed  with  linseed  oil,  or  mutton  suet  and  flesh,  had  these  fats  restored  to  their 
tissues.  These  fats,  therefore,  must  have  been  absorbed  and  deposited.  J.  Muiik  found  the 
same  on  feeding  animals  with  rape-seed  oil.  Fatty  acids  may  also  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  fats,  as  glycerin  when  formed  in  the  body  must  be  stored  up  during  metabolism  (/.  Manic). 

Fatty  acids  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  fats  by  union  with  the  glycerin  of  the  body 
during  the  metabolism  (p.  369). 

II.  A  second  source  is  the  new  formation  of  fats  from  albuminous  bodies. 
In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  which  may  yield  11  per  cent,  of 
fat  (according  to  Henneberg  100  parts  of  dry  albumin  can  form  5T5  of  fats,  together 
with  33-45  urea,  and  27 '4  C02),  these  proteids  split  up  into  a  non-nitrogenous 
and  a  nitrogenous  atomic  compound.  The  former,  provided  in  a  diet  contain  in- 
much  albumin,  it  is  not  completely  oxidised  into  C02  and  H20,  is  the  substance 
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from  which  the  fat  is  formed— the  latter  leaves  the  body  oxidised  chiefly  to  the 
stage  of  urea. 

Examples.— That  fats  are  formed  from proteids  is  shown  by  the  following  :— 1.  A  cow  which 
produces  1  lb.  of  butter  daily  does  not  take  nearly  this  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  its  food,  so 
that  the  fat  would  appear  to  be  formed  from  vegetable  proteids.  2.  Carnivora  giving  suck, 
when  fed  on  plenty  of  flesh  and  some  fat,  yield  milk  rich  in  fat.  3.  Dogs  fed  with  plenty  of 
flesh  and  some  fat,  add  more  fat  to  their  bodies  than  the  fat  contained  in  the  food.  4.  Jatty 
degeneration,  e.g.,  of  nerve  and  muscle,  is  due  to  a  decomposition  of  proteids.  5.  The  transfor- 
mation of  entire  bodies,  e.g.,  such  as  have  lain  for  a  long  time  surrounded  with  water,  into  a 
mass  consisting  almost  entirely  of  palmitic  acid  or  adipocere  is  also  a  proof  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  part  ofthe  proteids  into  fats.  6.  Fungi  are  also  able  to  form  fat  from  albumin  during 
their  growth.  [7.  In  starving  dogs,  Bauer  estimated  the  N  and  C03  given  off,  and  0  taken  in, 
and  then  slowly  poisoned  them  with  phosphorus,  and  he  found  that  the  excretion  of  N  was 
increased  twofold,  while  the  excretion  of  CO„  and  the  absorption  of  0  were  diminished  one-half. 
Therefore  from  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  tissue,  a  nitrogenous  body  and  a  small  amount  of 
a  carbonaceous  compound  were  excreted,  while  a  large  amount  of  a  non-nitrogenous  residue  was 
retained  unconsumed.  There  was  fatty  degeneration  of^all  the  organs,  the  fat  being  derived 
from  the  non-nitrogenous  part  of  the  proteid.    The  same'' obtains  with  arsenic  and  antimony.] 

Fats  not  merely  absorbed. — Experiments  which  go  to  show  that  the  fat  of  animals,  during  the 
fattening  process,  is  not  absorbed  as  such,  from  the  food,  are  :— 1.  Fattening  occurs  with  flesh 
and  soaps  ;  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  soaps  are  transformed  into  neutral  fats  by  taking  up 
glycerin  and  giving  up  alkali.  2.  If  a  lean  dog  be  fed  with  flesh  and  pahnitin-  and  stearin- 
soda-soap,  the  fat  of  its  body  contains,  in  addition  to  pahnitin  and  stearin,  oleiniaX,  so  that  the 
last  must  be  formed  by  the  organism  from,  the  proteids  of  the  flesh.  Further,  Ssubotin  found 
that  when  a  lean  dog  was  fed  on  lean  meat  and  spermaceti-fat,  a  very  small  amount  of  the 
latter  was  found  in  the  fat  of  the  animal.  Although  these  experiments  show  that  the  fat  of  the 
body  must  be  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  they  do  not  prove  that  all  the  fat 
arises  in  this  way,  and  that  none  of  it  is  absorbed  and  redeposited  (§  241,  I.). 

III.  From  experiments  upon  fattening  warm-blooded  animals  (pig,  goose,  dog) 
however,  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Lehmann,  Heiden,  v.  Wolff,  and  others,  think  they 
are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  carbohydrates  absorbed  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  fats,  a  view  -which  is  supported  by  Hemieberg,  B.  Schulze,  and 
Soxhlet.  Pigs  were  fed  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  a  large  excess  of  carbohydrates, 
with  very  little  fat  and  albumin.  In  the  formation  of  fat,  the  converse  process 
takes  place,  as  compared  with  the  formation  of  glycogen  from  proteid  (§  174).  The 
molecular  group  CH  .  HO,  is  by  reduction  changed  into  CH2  (Pfliiger).  Suppose 
the  carbohydrate  (like  albumin)  to  be  decomposed  into  fat,  C02  and  Ho0,  then 
100  grms.  starch  ( =  Hid  grms.  sugar)  at  most  will  yield  414  grms.  fat,  47 '5  grins. 
C02  and  11-4  grms.  H20  (Meisel).  According  to  Pasteur,  glycerin  (the  basis  of  neutral 
fats)  may  be  formed  from  carbohydrates. 

[Tscherwinsky  fed  two  similar  pigs  from  the  same  litter  ;  N^>.  I.  weighed  7300  grms.;  No.  II. 
7290  grms.    No  I.  was  killed,  and  its  fat  and  proteids  estimated.    No.  II.  was  fed  for  four 
months  on  grain  and  then  killed,  the  grain  and  excreta  and  the  undigested  fat  and  proteids 
were  analysed,  so  that  the  amount  of  fat  and  proteid  absorbed  in  four  months  was  estimated 
the  pig  then  weighed  24  kilos.,  it  was  killed  and  its  fat  and  proteids  estimated. 

No.  II.  contained  2-50  kilos,  albumin  and  9  25  kilos,  fat. 
No-  I-  .,       0-96    ,,  „  0-69    ,.  .. 


Assimilated,  1-56    „  ,,  8 '56 

Taken  in  in  food,   7'49    ,,  fj-66 


Difference,  -5"93    ,,  „         +7-90    „  „ 

There  were  therefore  7-90  kilos,  of  fat  in  the  body  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  the  fat 

«..d  vieS' „„iv  i,  f  f^T]  $  the  food  wMdl  were  not  assimilated  as  albumin 
Wn  fl lit °? ly  a  8m?:1lpa;fc  °f  theT7'90  kilos'  of  fat>  80  that  a*  least  5  kilos,  of  fat  must  have 
I  I  I  l  T/arb°hld:atf  Lawes  aud  Gilbert  calculated  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  fat  in 
fslntTSy  uZownJ  CMb°hydratea-    IIow  the  carbohydrates  are  changer]  into  fat  in  the  body 

o/ZE3L2  ™a  *f  eTed  tilat  bees  could  prepare  wax  from  honey  alone  ;  this  is  a  mistake- 
WyXlf  18  ni'1UH'ed  1,1  addition-tte  necessary  amount  is  found  in  the  raw 
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per  cent,  of  the  cases)  „ 
families— and  in  some  breeds  of  cattle,— to  lay  up  fat  in  the  body,  while  other  families  may  be 
richly  supplied  with  fat,  and  yet  remain  lean.  The  chief  cause,  however,  is  taking  too  much 
food,  i.e.,  more  than  the  amount  required  for  the  normal  metabolism;  corpulent  people,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  bodies,  must  eat  absolutely  and  relatively  more  than  persons  of  spare 
habit,  under  analogous  conditions  of  nutrition  (§  236). 

Conditions  favouring  Corpulence.— (1)  A  diet  rich  in  proteids,  with  a  corresponding  addition 
of  fat  or  carbohydrates.  As  flesh  or  muscle  is  formed  from  proteids,  and  part  of  the  fat  of  the 
body  is  also  formed  from  albumin,  the  assumption  that  fats  and  carbohydrates  fatten,  or,  when 
taken  alone,  act  as  fattening  agents,  is  completely  without  foundation.  (2)  Diminished  disin- 
tegration of  materials  within  the  body,  e.g.,  (a)  diminished  muscular  activity  (much  sleep  and 
little  exercise)  ;  (&)  abrogation  of  the  sexual  functions  (as  is  shown  by  the  rapid  fattening  of 
castrated  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  some  women,  after  cessation  of  the  menses,  readily 
become  corpulent)  ;  (c)  diminished  mental  activity  (the  obesity  of  dementia),  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  vigorous  mental  work,  excitable  temperament,  care  and  sorrow, 
counteract  the  deposition  of  fat ;  {d)  diminished  extent  of  the  respiratory  activity,  as  occurs  when 
there  is  a  great  deposition  or  fat  in  the  abdomen,  limiting  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  (breath- 
lessuess  of  corpulent  people),  whereby  the  combustion  of  the  fatty  matters  which  become 
deposited  in  the  body,  is  limited  ;  (e)  a  corpulent  person  requires  to  use  relatively  less  heat- 
giving  substances  in  his  body,  partly  because  he  gives  off  relatively  less  heat  from  his  compact 
body  than  is  done  by  a  slender  long-bodied  individual,  and  partly  because  the  thick  layer  of 
fat  retards  the  conduction  of  heat  (§  214,  4).  Thus,  corresponding  to  the  relatively  diminished 
production  of  heat,  more  fat  may  be  stored  up  ;  (f)  a  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
which  are  the  great  exciters  of  oxidation  in  the  body,  is  generally  followed  by  an  increase  of 
fat — fat  people,  as  a  rule,  are  fat  because  they  have  relatively  less  blood  (§  41) — women  with 
fewer  red  blood-corpuscles  are  usually  fatter  than  men  ;  (g)  the  consumption  of  alcohol  favours 
the  conservation  of  fat  in  the  body,  the  alcohol  is  easily  oxidised,  and  thus  prevents  the  fat 
from  being  burned  up  (§  235). 

Disadvantages  of  corpulence. — Besides  the  inconvenience  of  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the 
body,  corpulent  people  suffer  from  breathlessness — they  are  easily  fatigued,  are  liable  to  inter- 
trigo between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  the  heart  becomes  loaded  with  fat,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  are  subject  to  apoplexy. 

In  order  to  counteract  corpulence  we  ought  to — (1)  Reduce  uniformly  all  articles  of  diet. 
The  diet  and  body  ought  to  be  weighed  from  week  to  week,  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  body-weight  the  amount  of  food  ought  to  be  gradually  and  uniformly  reduced  (not- 
withstanding the  appetite).  This  must  be  done  very  gradually  and  not  suddenly.  A  moderate 
reduction  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  a  normal  diet  at  the  same  time  leads  to  a  diminution  of 
the  fat  of  the  body  itself.  Let  a  person  who  is  capable  of  muscular  exertion  take  156  grms. 
proteid,  43  grms.  fat,  and  114  grms.  carbohydrates  ;  but  those  in  whom  congestions,  hydrsemia, 
breathlessness  have  taken  place,  should  take  170  grms.  proteid,  25  grms.  fat,  and  70  grms.  carbo- 
hydrates (Ocrtcl).  It  is  not  advisable  to  limit  the  amount  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  alone,  as  is 
done  in  the  Banting-cure  or  Bantingism.  Apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  fat  is  formed 
from  proteids,  if  too  little  non-nitrogenous  food  be  taken,  severe  disturbance  of  the  bodily 
metabolism  is  apt  to  occur.  (2)  It  is  advisable  during  the  chief  meal  to  limit  the  consumption 
of  fluids  of  all  sorts  (even  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  thereafter),  and  thus  render  the  ab- 
sorption and  digestive  activity  of  the  intestine  less  active  (Oertcl).  (3)  The  muscular  activity 
ought  to  be  greatly  developed  by  doing  plenty  of  muscular  work,  or  taking  plenty  of  exercise, 
both  physical  and  mental.  (4)  Favour  the  evolution  of  heat  by  taking  cold  baths  of  consider- 
able duration,  and  afterwards  rubbing  the  skin  strongly  so  as  to  cause  it  to  become  red  ;  further, 
dress  lightly,  and  at  night  use  light  bed-clothing  ;  tea  and  coffee  are  useful,  as  they  excite  the 
circulation.  (5)  Use  gentle  laxatives  :  acid  fruits,  cider ;  alkaline  carbonates  (of  Maneubad, 
Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Neuenahr,  Ems,  &c.)  act  by  increasing  the  intestinal  evacuations  and  dimin- 
ishing absorption.  (6)  If  from  accumulation  of  fat  there  is  danger  of  failure  of  the  hearts 
actiom  Oertel  recommends  hill-climbing,  whereby  the  cardiac  muscle  is  exercised  and  strength- 
ened    At  the  same  time  the  circulation  becomes  more  lively  and  the  metabolism  is  increased. 

rOertel's  Method  goes  on  the  idea  of  strengthening  the  cardiac  musculature,  which  is  sough 
to  be  accomplished  by  (1)  limiting  the  amount  of  fluids  consumed,  and  (2)  carefully  regulated 
muscular  exertion.    The  amount  of  food  is  first  reduced  one-half,  and  the  water  to  a  still  lowei 
amount,  while  the  nitrogenous  elements  in  food  are  increased,  the  noii-nitrogenous  are  decreased 
The  person  is  then  instructed  to  take  exercise  under  certain  medical  precautions,  tost,  on  Level 
ground,  and  then  on  gradually  increasing  gradients.]  ...  „    -       ,ia  ftf  ht 

Fatty  Degeneration.— The  process  of  fattening  consists  in  the  deposition  of  diops  of  fat 
within  the  fat-cells  of  the  panniculus  and  around  the  viscera  as  well  as  ,n  the  marrow  o f  bo  ne 
(but  they  are  never  deposited  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids  of  the  penis  of  the  red 
part  o  tlie   ps,  In  the  ears  and  nose).    This  is  quite  different  from  the  fatty  atrophy  or  fatty 
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defeneration  which  occavs  in  the  form  of  fatty  globules  or  granules  in  albuminous  tissues,  e.g., 
in  muscular  fibres  (heart),  gland-cells  (liver,  kidney),  cartilage-cells,  lymph-  and  pus-corpuscles 
a  I  "l  as  n  nerve-fibres  separated  from  their  nerve-centres.  The  fat  in  these  cases  is  derived 
ftw  albumin,  much  in  the  same  way  as  fat  is  formed  in  the  gland-cells- of  the  mammary  and 
sebaceous  glands.  Marked  fatty  degeneration  not  un .frequently  occurs  after  sever e  lev u_ s  and 
after  artificial  heating  of  the  tissues  ;  when  a  too  small  amount  of  0  is  supplied  to  the  tissues 
as  occurs  in  cases  of  phosphorus  poisoning  (Bauer) ;  in  drunkards  ;  after  poisoning  with  aisenic 
and  other  substances,  and  after  some  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  innervation,  borne 
organs  are  especially  prone  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  during  the  course  of  certain  diseases. 

243.  METABOLISM  OF  THE  TISSUES. — The  blood-stream  is  the  chief 
medium  whereby  new  material  is  supplied  to  the  tissues  and  the  effete  products  re- 
moved from  them.  The  lymph  which  passes  through  the  thin  capillaries  comes 
into  actual  contact  with  the  tissue  elements.  Those  tissues  which  are  devoid  of 
blood-vessels  in  their  own  substance,  such  as  the  cornea  and  cartilage,  receive 
nutrient  fluid  or  lymph  from  the  adjacent  capillaries,  by  means  of  their  cellular 
elements,  which  act  as  juice-conducting  media.  Hence,  when  the  normal  circulation 
is  interfered  with,  by  atheroma  or  calcification  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels, 
these  tissues  are  secondarily  affected  [this,  for  example,  is  the  case  in  arcus  senilis 
of  the  cornea,  due  to  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  corneal  tissue,  owing  to  some  affec- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  on  which  the  cornea  depends  for  its  nutrition].  Total  com- 
pression or  ligature  of  all  the  blood-vessels  results  in  necrosis  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  ligatured  blood-vessels. 

Atrophies  caused  by  diminution  of  the  normal  supply  of  blood,  gradually,  in  the  course  of  time 
become  less  and  less  (Samuel). 

Hence  there  must  be  a  double  current  of  the  tissue  juices ;  the  afferent  or 
supply  current,  which  supplies  the  new  material,  and  the  efferent  stream  which 
removes  the  effete  products.  The  former  brings  to  the  tissues  the  proteids,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  and  salts  from  which  the  tissues  are  formed.  It  is  evident  that  any 
interruption  of  the  arterial  supply  to  the  tissues  will  diminish  this  supply. 

That  such  a  current  exists  is  proved  by  injecting  an  indifferent,  easily  recognisable  substance 
into  the  blood,  e.g.,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  when  its  presence  may  be  detected  in  the  tissues, 
to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  the  outgoing  current. 

The  efferent  stream  carries  away  the  decomposition  products  from  the  various 
tissues,  more  especially  urea,  C02,  H20,  and  salts,  and  these  are  transferred  as 
cpiickly  as  possible  to  the  organs  through  which  they  are  excreted. 

That  such  a  current  exists  is  proved  by  injecting  such  a  substance  as  potassium  ferrocyanide 
into  the  tissues,  e.g.,  subcutaneously,  when  its  presence  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  within 
two  to  five  minutes. 

If  the  current  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  is  so  active  that  the  excretory  organs 
cannot  eliminate  all  the  effete  products  from  the  blond,  then  these  products  are 
found  in  the  tissues.  When  certain  poisons  are  injected  subcutaneously,  they  pass 
rapidly  into  the  blood  and  are  carried  in  great  quantity  to  other  tissues,  e.g.,  to  the 
nervous  system,  on  which  they  act  with  fatal  effect,  before  they  are  eliminated  to 
any  great  extent  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  excretory  organs.  The.  effete 
materials  are  carried  away  from  the  tissues  by  two  channels,  viz.,  by  the  veins  and 
by  the  lymphatics,  so  that  if  these  be  interfered  with,  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues 
must  also  suffer.  When  a  limb  is  ligatured  so  as  to  compress  the  veins  and  the 
Lymphatics,  the  efferent  stream  stagnates  to  such  an  extent  that  considerable  swell- 
ing of  the  tissues  or  oedema  may  occur  (§  203).  The  action  of  the  muscles  and 
fasciae  are  very  important  in  removing  these  effete  matters. 

H  Nasse  found  that  the  blood  of  the  jugular  vein  is  0"225  per  1000  specifically  heavier  than 
the  blood  of  the  carotid,  and  contains  0-9  part  per  1000  more  solids  ;  1000  cubic  centimetres 
of  blood  circulating  through  the  head  yield  about  5  cubic  centimetres  of  transudation  into  the 
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The  extent  and  intensity  of  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  depend  unon  a 
variety  of  factors.  1  1 

1.  Their  activity.— The  increased  activity  of  an  organ  is  indicated  by  the 

¥S?JK  T11*  blood  gohlg  t0  it;  and  by  the  more  activc  circulation  through 
it  (§  100)  A\  lien  an  organ  is  completely  inactive,  such  as  a  paralysed  muscle,  or  the 
peripheral  end  of  a  divided  nerve,  the  amount  of  blood  and  the  nutritive  exchange 
Oi  fluids  diminish  within  these  parts.  The  parts  thus  thrown  out  of  activity  be 
come  pale,  relaxed,  and  ultimately  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  The  increased 
metabolism  of  an  organ  during  its  activity  has  been  proved  experimentally  in  the 
case  of  muscle,  and  (§  294)  also  in  the  brain  (Speck).  Langley  and  Sewell  have 
recently  observed  directly  the  metabolic  changes  within  sufficiently  thin  lobules  of 
glands  during  life.  The  cells  of  serous  glands  (§  143),  and  those  of  mucous  and 
pepsin-forming  glands  (§  164),  during  quiescence,  become  filled  with  coarse  granules, 
which  are  dark  in  transmitted  light  and  white  in  reflected  light,  which  granules  are 
consumed  or  disappear  during  granular  activity.  During  sleep,  when  most  organs 
are  at  rest,  the  metabolism  is  limited;  darkness  also  diminishes  it ;  while  light 
excites  it,  obviously  owing  to  nervous  influences.  The  variations  in  the  total  meta- 
bolism of  the  body  are  reflected  in  the  excretion  of  C02  (§  126,  9)  and  urea  (§  257), 
which  may  be  expressed  graphically  in  the  form  of  a  curve  corresponding  with  the 
activity  of  the  organism  ;  this  curve  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  daily  varia- 
tions in  the  respirations,  pulse,  and  temperature  (§  213,  4). 

2.  The  composition  of  the  blood  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  current  on  which 
the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  depends.  Very  concentrated  blood,  which  contains 
a  small  amount  of  water,  as  after  profuse  sweating,  severe  diarrhoea,  cholera,  makes 
the  tissues  dry,  while  if  much  water  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  the  tissues  become 
more  succulent  and  even  oedema  may  occur.  When  much  common  salt  is  present 
in  the  blood,  and  when  the  red  blood-corpuscles  contain  a  diminished  amount  of  0, 
and  especially  if  the  latter  condition  be  accompanied  by  muscular  exertion  causing 
dyspnoea,  a  large  amount  of  albumin  is  decomposed,  and  there  is  a  great  formation 
of  urea.  Hence,  exposure  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  increased 
excretion  of  urea.  Certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood  produce  remarkable 
results;  blood  charged  with  carbonic  oxide  cannot  absorb  0  from  the  air,  and  does 
not  remove  C02  from  the  tissues  (§  16).  The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the 
blood  (§  16)  is  said  to  interrupt  at  once  the  chemical  oxidation  processes  in  the 
blood,  so  that  rapid  asphyxia,  owing  to  cessation  of  the  internal  respiration,  occurs. 
Fermentation  is  interrupted  by  the  same  substance  in  a  similar  way.  A  diminution 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  blood  causes  more  fluid  to  pass  from  the  tissues  into  the 
blood,  but  the  absorption  of  substances — such  as  poisons  or  pathological  effusions— 
from  the  tissues  or  intestines  is  delayed.  If  the  substances  which  pass  from  the 
tissues  into  the  blood  be  rapidly  eliminated  from  it,  absorption  takes  place  more 
rapidly. 

3.  The  blood-pressure,  when  it  is  greatly  increased,  causes  the  tissues  to  contain 
more  fluid,  while  the  blood  itself  becomes  more  concentrated,  to  the  extent  of  3  to 
5  per  1000.  We  may  convince  ourselves  that  blood-plasma  easily  passes  through 
the  capillary  Avail,  by  pressing  upon  the  efferent  vessel  coming  from  the  chorium 
deprived  of  its  epidermis,  e.g.,  by  a  bum  or  a  blister,  when  the  surface  of  the 
wound  becomes  rapidly  suffused  with  plasma.  Diminution  of  the  blood-pressure 
produces  the  opposite  result.  The  oxidation  processes  in  the  body  are  diminished 
after  the  use  of  J',  Cu,  ether,  chloroform,  and  chloral. 

4.  Increased  temperature  of  the  tissues  (several  hours  daily)  does  not  increase 
the  breaking  up  of  albumin  and  fats.    (See  §§  220,  221,  225.) 

5.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  metabolism  is  twofold.  ( )n  the 
one  hand,  it  acts  indirectly  through  its  effect  upon  the  blood-vessels,  by  causing 
them  to  contract  or  dilate  through  the  agency  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  whereby  it 
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influences  the  amount  of  blood  supplied,  and  also  affects  the  blood-pressure.  But 
quite  independently  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  probable  that  certain  special  nerves— 
the  so-called  trophic  nerves— influence  the  metabolism  or  nutrition  ot  the  tissues 
.S  342  c)  That  nerves  do  influence  directly  the  transformation  of  matter  within 
the  tissues  is  shown  by  the  secretion  of  saliva  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of 
certain  nerves,  after  cessation  of  the  circulation  (§  145),  and  by  the  metabolism 
during  the  contraction  of  bloodless  muscles.  Increased  respiration  and  apncea  are 
not  followed  by  increased  oxidation  {Pfluger)  (§  126,  8). 

[Gaskell  lias  raised  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  katabolic  and  anabolic  nerves  con- 
trolling respectively  the  analytic  and  synthetic  metabolism  of  the  tissues.] 

244  REGENERATION  OF  TISSUES  AND  ORGANS.  — The  extent  to  which  lost  parts  are  re- 
placed varies  greatly  in  different  organs.  Amongst  the  lower  animals,  the  parts  of  organs  are  re- 
placed to  a  far  greater  extent  than  amongst  warm-blooded  animals.  When  a  hydra  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  part  forms  a  new  individual— nay,  if  the  body  of  the  animal  be  divided  into 
several  parts  in  a  particular  way,  then  each  part  gives  rise  to  a  new  individual  [Spattcmzani). 
The  Planarians  also  show  a  great  capability  of  reproducing  lost  parts  (Duges).  Spiders  and 
crabs  can  reproduce  lost  feelers,  limbs,  and  claws  ;  snails,  part  of  the  head,  feelers,  and  eyes, 
provided  the  central  nervous  system  is  not  injured.  Many  fishes  reproduce  fins,  even  the  tail  fin. 
Salamanders  and  lizards  can  produce  an  entire  tail,  including  bones,  muscles,  and  even  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  while  the  triton  reproduces  an  amputated  limb,  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  eye.  This  reproduction  necessitates  that  a  small  stump  be  left,  while  total  extirpation 
of  the  parts  prevents  reproduction. 

In  amphibians  and  reptiles  the  regeneration  of  organs  and  tissues,  as  a  whole, 
takes  place  after  the  type  of  the  embryonic  development,  and  the  same  is  true  as 
regards  the  histological  processes  which  occur  in  the  regenerated  tail  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  earth-worm.  In  amphibians  and  reptiles  the  same  kind 
of  tissue  is  formed  as  the  tissue  which  has  been  injured.  The  spinal  cord  is 
regenerated  from  the  epithelium  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  leucocytes,  in  the  process 
of  new  formation,  are  merely  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts,  and  do  not 
enter  into  their  construction  (Fraisse).  [One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  the 
regeneration  of  the  retina  in  tritons  after  section  of  the  optic  nerve  (Grijfini).] 

The  extent  to  which  regeneration  can  take  place  in  mammals  and  in  man  is  very 
slight,  and  even  in '  these  cases  it  is  more  marked  in  young  individuals.    A  true 


regeneration  occurs  rn- 


1.  The  blood,  including  the  plasma,  the  colourless  and  coloured  corpuscles 
(§7  and  §  41). 

2.  The  epidermal  appendages  (§  283)  and  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  reproduced  by  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epithelium,  with  simultaneous  division  of  their  nuclei.  Epithelial  cells  are  repro- 
duced as  long  as  the  matrix  on  which  they  rest  and  the  lowest  layer  of  cells  are 
intact.  When  these  are  destroyed  cell-regeneration  from  below  ceases,  and  the  cells 
at  the  margins  are  concerned  in  filling  up  the  deficiency.  Regeneration,  therefore, 
either  takes  place  from  below  or  from  the  margins  of  the  wound  in  the  epithelial 
covering ;  leucocytes  also  wander  into  the  part,  while  the  deepest  layer  of  cells 
forms  large  multi-nucleated  cells,  which  reproduce  by  division  polygonal  flat 
nucleated  ceUs.  [In  the  process  of  division  of  the  cells,  the  nucleus  plays  an 
important  part,  and  in  so  doing  it  shows  the  usual  mitotic  figures  (§  431).]  The  nails 
grow  from  the  root  forwards  ;  those  of  the  fingers  in  four  to  five  months,  and  that  of 
the  great  toe  in  about  twelve  months,  although  growth  is  slower  in  the  case  of 
fracture  of  the  bones.  The  matrix  is  co-extensive  with  the  lunule,  and  if  it  be 
destroyed  the  nail  is  not  reproduced  (§  284).  The  eyelashes  arc  changed  in  100 
to  150  days,  the  other  hairs  of  the  body  somewhat  more  slowly.  If  the  papilla 
of  the  hair-follicle  be  destroyed,  the  hair  is  not  reproduced.  Cutting  the  hair 
favours  its  growth,  but  hair  which  lias  been  cut  does  not  grow  longer  than  uncut 
hair.    After  hair  has  grown  to  a  certain  length,  it  falls  out.    The  hair  never  grows 
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at  Us  apex.  The  epithelial  cells  of  mucous  membranes  and  secretory  glands  seem 
to  undergo  a  regular  series  of  changes  and  renewal.  The  presence  of  secretory  cells 
m  the  milk  (^231)  and  in  the  sebaceous  secretion  (§  285)  proves  this :  the  sperma- 
tozoa are  replaced  by  the  action  of  spermatoblasts.  In  catarrhal  conditions  of 
mucous  membranes,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  formation  and  excretion  of  new 
epithelium,  while  many  cells  are  but  indifferently  formed  and  constitute  mucous 
corpuscles.  The  crystalline  lens,  which  is  just  modified  epithelium,  is  reorganised 
like  epithelium;  its  matrix  is  the  anterior  wall  of  its  capsule,  with  the  single 
layer  of  cells  covering  it.  If  the  lens  be  removed,  and  this  layer  of  cells  retained 
these  cells  proliferate  and  elongate  to  form  lens  fibres,  so  that  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  empty  lens  capsule  is  refilled.  If  much  water  be  withdrawn  from  the  body, 
the  lens  fibres  become  turbid.  [A  turbid  or  opaque  condition  of  the  lens  may 
occur  in  diabetes,  or  after  the  transfusion  of  strong  common  salt  or  sugar  solution 
into  a  frog.] 

3.  The  blood-vessels  undergo  extensive  regeneration,  and  they  are  regenerated 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  formed  (§  7,  B).  Capillaries  are  always  the  first  stage, 
and  around  them  the  characteristic  coats  are  added  to  form  an  artery  or  a  vein. 
When  an  artery  is  injured  and  permanently  occluded,  as  a  general  rule  the  part  of 
the  vessel  up  to  the  nearest  collateral  branch  becomes  obliterated,  whereby  the 
derivatives  of  the  endothelial  lining,  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  wall, 
and  the  leucocytes  change  into  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  form  a  kind  of  cicatricial 
tissue.  Blind  and  solid  outshoots  are  always  found  on  the  blood-vessels  of  young 
and  adult  animals,  and  are  a  sign  of  the  continual  degeneration  and  regeneration 
of  these  vessels.  Lymphatics  behave  in  the  same  way  as  blood-vessels ;  after 
removal  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  a  new  lymphatic  formation  may  be  produced 
(Bayer). 

4.  The  contractile  substance  of  muscle  may  undergo  regeneration  after  it  has 
become  partially  degenerated.  This  takes  place  after  amyloid  or  wax-like  degenera- 
tion, such  as  occurs  not  unfrequently  after  typhus  and  other  severe  fevers.  This 
is  chiefly  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  the  muscle  corpuscles.  After  being  com- 
pressed, the  muscular  nuclei  disappear,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contractile  contents 
degenerate.  After  several  days,  the  sarcolemma  contains  numerous  nuclei  which 
reproduce  new  muscidar  nuclei  and  the  contractile  substance.  In  fibres  injured  by 
a  subcutaneous  wound,  Neumann  found  that,  after  five  to  seven  days,  there  was  a 
bud-like  elongation  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  fibres,  at  first  without  transverse  striation, 
but  with  striation  ultimately.  If  a  large  extent  of  a  muscle  be  removed,  it  is 
replaced  by  cicatricial  connective-tissue.  Non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  also 
reproduced ;  the  nuclei  of  the  injured  fibres  divide  after  becoming  enlarged,  and 
exhibit  a  well-marked  intra-nuclear  plexus  of  fibrils.  The  nuclei  divide  into  two, 
and  from  each  of  these  a  new  fibre  is  formed,  probably  by  the  differentiation  of  the 
peri-nuclear  protoplasm. 

5.  After  a  nerve  is  divided,  the  two  ends  do  not  join  at  once  so  as  to  permit  the 
function  of  the  nerve  to  be  established.  On  the  contrary,  marked  changes  occur. 
If  a  piece  be  cut  out  of  a  nerve-trunk,  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  nerve 
degenerates,  the  axial  cylinders  and  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  disappear. 
The  interval  is  filled  up  at  first  with  juicy  cellular  tissue.  The  subsequent  changes 
are  fully  described  in  §  325,  4.  There  seems  to  be  in  peripheral  nerves  a  continual 
disappearance  of  fibres  by  fatty  degeneration,  accompanied  by  a  consecutive  forma- 
tion of  new  fibres  (Sigm.  Mayer).  The  regeneration  of  peripheral  ganglionic  cells 
is  unknown.  V.  Vo'it,  however,  observed  that  a  pigeon,  part  of  whose  brain  was 
removed,  had  within  five  months  reproduced  a  nervous  mass  within  the  skull,  con- 
sisting of  medullated  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  Eichhorst  and  Naivnyn  found 
that  in  young  dogs,  whose  spinal  cords  were  divided  between  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions,  there  was  an  anatomical  and  physiological  regeneration,  to  such  an  extent 
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that  voluntary  movements  eould  be  executed  (§  338,  3). 

ZlJZ  Mains  in  dogs,  found  that  mobility  or  motion  ^  first  re  stared,  and 
,fter wards  sensibility.  Regeneration  of  the  spinal  ganglia  did  not  occur.  lhc 
teSSnlbs  Sergo  regenefation  after  they  have  undergone  degenerative  changes 
following  section  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  (Griyinv).] 

6  In  many  glands,  the  regeneration  of  their  cells  during  normal  activity  i, 
very  active-sebaceous,  mucous,  Lieberkuhnian,  uterine,  mammary  glands  during 
pregnancy-in  others  less.  If  a  large  portion  of  a  secretory  gland  be  removed  as 
i  gfneral  rule,  it  is  not  reproduced.  A  gland,  if  injured,  and  if  suppuration  follows 
is  not  regenerated.  But  the  bile-ducts  (§  173)  and  the  pancreatic  duct  may  be 
reproduced  (§  171).  According  to  Phillippeaux  and  Grimm  if  part  of  the  spleen 
be  removed  it  is  reproduced  (§  103).  Tizzoni  and  Collucci  observed  the  formation 
of  new  liver-cells  and  bile-ducts  after  injury  to  the  liver,  and  m  feet  enormous 
masses  of  liver  maybe  reproduced  (Griffini,  Pmfick)  (§  173)  and  Pisenti  makes 
the  same  statement  as  regards  the  kidney.  After  mechanical  injury  to  the  secre- 
tory cells  of  glands  (liver,  kidney,  salivary,  Meibomian),  neighbouring  cells  undergo 
proliferation,  and  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  ceUs. 

7.  Amongst  connective-tissues,  cartilage,  provided  its  perichondrium  be  not 
injured,  reproduces  itself  by  division  of  its  cartilage  cells;  but  usually  when  a  part 
of  a  cartilage  is  removed,  it  is  replaced  by  connective-tissue. 

8.  When  a  tendon  is  divided,  proliferation  of  the  tendon  cells  occurs,  and  the 
cut  ends  are  united  by  connective-tissue. 

9.  The  reproduction  of  bone  takes  place  to  a  great  extent  under  certain  conditions. 
If  the  articular  end  be  removed  by  excision,  it  may  be  reproduced,  although  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  shortening.  Pieces  of  bone  which  have  been  broken  off 
or  sawn  off  heal  again,  and  become  united  with  the  original  bone.  A  tooth  may  be 
removed,  replanted  in  the  alveolus,  and  become  fixed  there.  If  a  piece  of  periosteum 
be  transplanted  to  another  region  of  the  body,  it  eventually  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  in  that  locality.  If  part  of  a  bone  be  removed,  provided  the 
periosteum  be  left,  new  bone  is  rapidly  reproduced;  hence,  the  surgeon  takes  great 
care  to  preserve  the  periosteum  intact  in  all  operations  where  he  wishes  new  bone 
to  be  reproduced.  Even  the  marrow  of  bone,  when  it  is  transplanted,  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  bone.  This  is  due  to  the  osteoblasts  adhering  to  the  osseous 
tissue. 

In  fracture  of  a  long  bone,  the  periosteum  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bones  a  ring  of  substance  which  forms  a  temporary  support,  the  external  callus.  At  first  this 
callus  is  jelly-like,  soft,  and  contains  many  corpuscles,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  more  solid 
and  somewhat  like  cartilage.  A  similar  condition  occurs  within  the  bone,  where  an  internal 
callus  is  formed.  The  formation  of  this  temporary  callus  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  prolifera- 
tion of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  partly  to  the  osteoblasts  of  the  periosteum  and 
marrow.  According  to  Rigal  and  Vignal,  the  internal  callus  is  always  osseous,  and  is  derived 
from  the  marrow  of  the  bone.  The  outer  and  inner  callus  become  calcified  and  ultimately 
ossified,  whereby  the  broken  ends  are  reunited.  Towards  the  fortieth  day,  a  thin  layer  of  bone 
is  formed  (intermediary  callus)  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  "Where  this  begins  to  be 
definitely  ossified,  the  outer  and  inner  callus  begin  to  be  absorbed,  and  ultimately  the  inter- 
mediary callus  has  the  same  structure  as  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

There  are  many  interesting  observations  connected  with  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  bones. 
1.  The  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of  2)hosphorus  or  arsenious  acid  to  the  food  causes  con- 
siderable thickening  of  the  bones.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  non-absorption  of  those  parts  of 
the  bones  which  are  usually  absorbed,  while  new  growth  is  continually  taking  place.  2.  "When 
food  devoid  of  lime-salts  is  given  to  an  animal,  the  growth  of  the  bones  is  not  arrested,  but  the 
bones  become  thinner,  whereby  all  parts,  even  the  organic  basis  of  the  bone,  undergo  a  uniform 
diminution.  3.  Feeding  with  madder  makes  the  bones  red,  as  the  colouring  matter  is  deposited 
with  the  bone-salts  in  the  bone,  especially  in  the  growing  and  last-formed  parts.  In  birds  the 
shell  of  the  egg  becomes  coloured.  4.  The  continued  use  of  lactic  acid  dissolves  the  bones. 
The  ash  of  bone  is  thereby  diminished.  If  lime-salts  be  withheld  at  the  same  time,  the  effect 
is  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  bones  come  to  resemble  rachitic  bones.  (Development  of  bone, 
§  447.) 
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When  a  lost  tissue  is  not  replaced  by  the  same  kind  of  tissue,  its  place  is  always 
taken  by  cicatricial  connective-tissue. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  part  becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  owing  to  an  exudation  of 
plasma.  The  blood-vessels  become  dilated  and  congested,  and,  notwithstanding  the  slower 
circulation,  the  amount  of  blood  is  greater.  The  blood-vessels  are  increased,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  new  ones.  Colourless  blood-corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  ve.ssds  and  reproduce  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  whilst  others  take  up  nutriment  and 
become  converted  into  large  uninucleated  protoplasma  cells,  from  which  giant  cells  are  developed. 
The  newly  formed  blood-vessels  supply  all  these  elements  with  blood. 

245.  TRANSPLANTATION  OF  TISSUES. — The  nose,  ear,  and  even  a  finger, 
after  Inn  ing  been  severed  from  the  body  by  a  clean  cut,  have,  under  certain 
circumstances,  become  united  to  the  part  from  which  each  was  removed.  The 
skin  is  frequently  transplanted  by  surgeons,  as,  for  example,  to  form  a  new  nose. 
The  piece  of  skin  is  cut  from  the  forehead  or  arm,  to  which  it  is  left  attached  by 
a  bridge  of  skin,  is  then  stitched  to  the  part  which  it  is  desired  to  cover  in,  and 
when  it  has  become  attached  in  its  new  situation,  the  bridge  of  skin  is  severed. 
Reverdin  cut  a  piece  of  skin  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea  and  fixed  them  on 
an  ulcerated  surface,  where  they,  as  it  were,  took  root,  grew,  and  sent  off  from  their 
margins  epithelial  outgrowths,  so  that  ultimately  the  whole  surface  was  covered 
with  epithelium.  [White  skin  transplanted  to  a  negro  ultimately  becomes  pig- 
mented, and  black  skin  transplanted  to  a  white  person  becomes  white.]  The 
excised  spur  of  a  cock  was  transplanted  and  fixed  in  the  comb  of  the  same  animal, 
where  it  grew  (John  Hunter).  P.  Bert  cut  off  the  tail  and  legs  of  rats  and  trans- 
planted them  under  the  skin  of  the  back  of  other  rats,  where  they  united  with  the 
adjoining  parts.  Oilier  found  that,  when  periosteum  was  transplanted,  it  grew 
and  reproduced  bone  in  its  new  situation.  Even  blood  and  lymph  may  be  trans- 
fused (Transfusion,  §  102).  [Small  portions  (1  -5  mm.)  of  epiphyses,  costal  cartilage, 
of  a  rabbit  or  kitten,  when  transplanted  cpuite  fresh  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  testis,  submaxillary  gland,  kidney,  and  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit,  attach 
themselves  and  grow,  and  the  growth  is  more  rapid  the  more  vascular  the  site  on 
which  the  tissue  is  transplanted.  Even  rabbit's  bone  has  been  transplanted  to  the 
human  subject  and  grown  in  its  new  site.  The  cartilage  is  not  essentially  different 
from  hyaline  cartilage,  but  the  cells  are  fewer  in  the  centre,  while  the  matrix  tends 
to  become  fibrous.  Small  pieces  of  epiphysial  cartilage  introduced  into  the  jugular 
vein  were  found  as  cartilaginous  foci  in  the  lungs.  Tissues  transplanted  from 
embryonic  structures  grow  far  better  than  adult  tissues.  If  a  portion  of  the  cornea 
of  a  rabbit  be  transplanted  to  a  human  eye,  provided  Descemet's  membrane  be 
clear,  it  will  grow  and  remain  clear  (v.  Eippell).  A  rabbit's  nerve  has  been  trans- 
planted  to  the  human  subject,  but  without  success.] 

Many  of  these  results  seem  only  to  be  possible  between  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  although  Helf erich  has  recently  found  that  a  piece  of  a  dog's  muscle,  when 
substituted  for  human  muscle,  united  to  the  adjoining  muscle,  and  became 
functionally  active.  [Magnus,  however,  finds  that  a  piece  of  rabbits  muscle 
transplanted  to  another  rabbit's  muscle  serves  merely  as  a  temporary  structure, 
and  does  not  unite  to  the  end  of  the  original  muscular  fibres,  but  the  latter  grow 
and  use  the  transplanted  muscle  as  a  scaffolding,  which  is  ultimately  absorbed  and 
disappears.]  [J.  R.  Wolfe  has  transplanted  the  conjunctiva  of  the  rabbit  to  the 
human  eye.]  Most  tissues,  however,  do  not  admit  of  transplantation,  e.g.,  glands 
and  the  sense-organs.  They  may  be  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  without  exciting  any  inflammatory  reaction ;  they,  m  tact, 
behave  like  inert  foreign  matter. 

246  INCREASE  IN  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT.— The  length  of  the  body,  which 
at  birth  is  usually  ^  of  the  adult  body,  undergoes  the  greatest  elongation  at  an 
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early  period  :— in  the  first  year,  20 ;  in  the  second,  10 ;  in  the  third,  about  7 
centimetres;  whilst  from  five  to  sixteen  years  the  annual  increase  is  about 
5i  centimetres.  In  the  twentieth  year  the  increase  is  very  slight.  From 
fifty  onwards  the  size  of  the  body  diminishes,  owing  to  the  intervertebral  discs 
becoming  thinner,  and  the  loss  may  be  6  to  7  centimetres  about  the  eightieth 
year.  The  weight  of  the  body  of.  an  adult)  sinks  during  the  first  five  to 
seven  days,  owing  to  the  evacuation  of  the  meconium  and  the  small  amount  of 
food  which  is  taken  at  first.  Only  on  the  tenth  day  is  the  weight  the  same  as  at 
birth. 

The  increase  of  weight  is  greater  in  the  same  time  than  the  increase  in  length. 
Within  the  first  year  a  child  trebles  its  weight.  The  greatest  weight  is  usually 
reached  about  forty,  while  towards  sixty  a  decrease  begins,  which  at  eighty  may 
amount  even  to  6  kilos.  The  results  of  measurements,  chiefly  by  Quetelet,  are 
given  in  the  following  table  : — - 


Age. 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Length  (Cmtr.). 


Man. 


49-6 
69-6 
79-6 
86-0 
93-2 
99-0 
104  -6 
111-2 
117-0 
122-7 
128  2 
1327 
135-9 
140-3 
148-7 


Woman . 


48-3 
69-0 
78-0 
85-0 
91-0 
97-0 
103-2 
109-6 
113-9 
120-0 
124-8 
127-5 
132-7 
138-6 
144-7 


Weight  (Kilo.). 

Length  (Cmtr.). 

Weight  (Kilo.). 

|  Age. 

Man. 

Woman. 

Man. 

Woman. 

Man. 

•  Woman. 

3-20 

2-91 

15 

155-9 

147-5 

46-41 

41-30 

10-00 

9-30 

16 

161-0 

150-0 

53-39 

44-44 

12-00 

11-40 

17 

167-0 

154-4 

57-40 

49-08 

13-21 

12-45 

18 

170-0 

156-2 

61-26 

53-10 

15-07 

14-18 

19 

170-6 

63-32 

16-70 

15-50 

20 

171-1 

157  -0 

65-00 

54-46 

18-04 

16'74 

25 

172-2 

157  7 

68-29 

55-08 

20-16 

18-45 

30 

172-2 

157-9 

68-90 

55-14 

22-26 

19-82 

40 

171-3 

155-5 

68-81 

56-65 

24-09 

22-44 

50 

167-4 

153-6 

67-45 

58-45 

26-12 

24-24 

60 

163-9 

151-6 

65-50 

56-73 

27-85 

26-25 

70 

162-3 

151-4 

63-03 

53-72 

31-08 

30-54 

80 

161-3 

150-6 

61  -22 

51-52 

35-32 

34-65 

90 

57-83 

49-34 

40-50 

38-10 

(Chiefly  from  Quetelet.) 

Between  the  12th  and  15th  years  the  weight  and  size  of  the  girl  are  greater  than  of  the  hoy 
Cxrowth  is  most  active  in  the  last  months  of  fatal  life,  and  afterwards  from  the  6th  to  the  9th 
year  until  the  13th  to  the  16th.    The  full  stature  is  readied  about  30  but  not  the  greatest 


General  View  of  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  the 

Organism. 

247.  (A)  INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS. — I.  Water  forms  over  60  per  cent 

Md  trtalb°dyi  ^  *  °CrS  iU  diffC1"ent  in  the  cliffe^nUis^r  The 

kidnevs,  brain,  and  vitreous  humour  contain  the  most  water  j  bones  22  oer  cent 

teeth,  10  per  cent,  j  while  enamel  contains  the  least,  0-2  per  cent  ^229)  Accord' 

"  UnnroV  I  fT^  P™/*  °f  <HA)  »  also  present  n  th  '  bo^ 

tW  Y  afceVwat5  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  body  so 
that  a  body  weighing  75  kilos.  (165  lbs.)  contains  50  kilos.  (HO  lbs    of  wateT 
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The  following  table,  modified  from  Beaunis,  shows  the  percentage  of  water  in 


several  tissues  and  organs  : — 


Tissue  or  Organ. 

Water. 

Solids. 

Enamel, 

•2 

99-8 

Dentine, 

10-0 

90-0 

Bone, 

48-6 

51-4 

Fat, 

29 -9 

70-1 

Elastic  tissue, 

49  6 

50-4 

Cartilage, 

55-0 

45-0 

Liver, 

69-3 

307 

Solids. 


Tissue  or  Organ. 

Water. 

Solids. 

Spinal  cord,  . 

69-7 

30-3 

White  matter 
of  brain, 

J-70-0 

30-0 

Skin,  . 

72-0 

28-0 

Brain, 

75-0 

25-0 

Muscles, 

757 

24-3 

Spleen,  . 

75'8 

24-2 

Tissue  or  Organ. 

Thymus, 
Connective- 
tissue, 
Kidney, 

Grey    matter  \ 
of  brain,    .  J 
Vitreous  humour,  98  7 


Water. 
77-0 
6 

827 
85-8 


I  I  v. 

I  79 '€ 


Solids. 

23-0 
20-4 
17-3 
14-2 
1-3 


Blood,    .       .79*1  20-9 

Bile,      .       .86-4  13-6 

Milk,     .       .89-1  10-9 

Liquor  sanguinis,  90-1  9  "9 

Chyle,    .       .92-8  7  "2 


Liquids. 

Lymph,         .    95-8  4  "2 

Serum,   .       .    95  "9  4\L 

Gastric  juice,  .97*3  2  7 

Intestinal  juice,  97"5  2*5 

Tears,     .       .    98  "2  1'8 


Aqueous  humour,  98  -6 

CefleuiaTspina!} 98,8 

Saliva,  .  .  99  -5 
Sweat,.         .  99'5 


1-4 

1-2 

0-5 
0-5 


II.  Gases.— O,  -  ozone  (§  37) 
§  124,  §  184),  H2S  (§  184). 


H,  -  N,  -  CO.,  (§  38).    Marsh  gas  CH4  (§  124),  NH3  (§  30, 


III.  Salts. — Sodium  chloride  [is  one  of  the  most  important  inorganic  substances 
present  in  the  body.  It  occurs  in  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  plays 
a  most  prominent  part  in  connection  with  the  diffusion  of  fluids  through  membranes, 
and  its  presence  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  globulins  (p.  465).  Some- 
times it  exists  in  a  state  of  combination  with  proteid  bodies,  as  in  the  blood-plasma. 
Common  salt  is  absolutely  necessary  for  one's  existence  as  it  facilitates  absorption 
by  promoting  endosmotic  processes,  and  it  also  increases  tissue  metabolism ;  if  it 
be  withdrawn  entirely,  life  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  body  contains  about  200 
grams.  •  About  15  grams  are  given  off  in  twenty-four  hours,  chiefly  by  the 
urine.  Boussingault  showed  that  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  food  of  cattle 
greatly  improved  their  condition]. 

[Calcium  phosphate  (Ca3P208)  is  the  most  abundant  salt  in  the  body,  as  it  forms  more  than 
one-half  of  our  bones,  but  it  also  occurs  in  dentine,  enamel,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  in  the 
other  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Amongst  secretions,  milk  contains  relatively  the  largest 
amount.  In  milk  it  is  uecessary  for  forming  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  bones  of  the  infant. 
It  gives  bones  their  hardness  and  rigidity.  It  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  food,  and,  as  only 
a  small  quantity  is  given  off  in  the  excretions,  it  seems  not  to  undergo  rapid  removal  from 
the  body.] 

[Sodium  phosphate  (Na3P04),  acid  sodium  phosphate  (NaoHPOJ,  acid  jiotassium  phosphede 
(K0HPO4).  The  sodium  phosphate  and  the  corresponding  potash  salt  give  most  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body  their  alkaline  reaction.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood-plasma  is  partly  due  to 
alkaline  phosphates,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  food.  The  acid  sodium  phosphate  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine.  A  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  formed  in 
the  body  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  lecithin,  which  contains  phosphorus.] 

[Sodium  carbonate  (Na2C03)  and  sodium  bicarbonate  (NaHC03)  exist  in  small  quantities  111 
the  food,  and  are  formed  in  the  body  from  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids. 
They  occur  in  the  blood-plasma,  where  they  play  an  important  part  111  carrying  the  C02  from 
the  tissues  to  the  lungs.]  .     .  ...    .  . 

[Sodium  and  potassium  sulphates  (Na2SO.,  and  K,S04)  exist  in  very  small  quantity  m  the 
body,  and  are  introduced  with  the  food,  but  part  is  formed  in  the  body  from  the  oxidation  of 
organic  bodies  containing  sulphur.]  .  . 

[Potassium  chloride  (KC1)  is  pretty  widely  distributed,  and  occurs  specially  in  muscie, 
coloured  blood-corpuscles,  and  milk.  Calcium  fluoride  (CaFl2)  occurs  m  small  quantity  111 
bones  and  teeth.  Calcium  carbonate  (CaC03)  is  associated  with  calcium  phosphate  m  bone, 
teeth,  and  in  some  fluids,  but  it  occurs  in  relatively  much  smaller  amount.  It  is  kept  in 
solut  on  by  alkaline  chlorides,  or  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid.  Ammonium  chtaride 
(NH-.C1). -Minute  traces  occur  in  the  gastric  juice  and  the  urine  Magnesium  phosphate 
(M"3P04)  occurs  along  with  calcium  phosphate,  but  in  very  much  smaller  quantity.] 
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Table  bv  Beaunis  of  tbo  relative  proportions  of  Salts  The  figures  give  the  percentage 
Table  by  JSeaums  quailtities  of  mineral  matters  m  the  asb.  


IU  iniz. 


Sodie  chloride, 

Potassic  chloride1, 

Soda, 

Potash, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Ferric  oxide, 

Chlorine, 

Fluorine, 

Phosphoric  acid  (free) 
Phosphoric  acid  (comb 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Carbon  dioxide, 
Silicic  acid, 
Ferric  phosphate, 


ned) 


Bone. 


37-58 
1-22 


1-66 
53*31 
5-47 


Staffel. 


Muscle  of 
calf. 


10-59 

2-35 
34-40 
1-99 
1-45 


48-13 
0-81 


Breed. 


Brain. 


4-74 

10V69 
34-42 

0-  77 

1-  23 


9-15 
39-02 
0-75 

0-  12 

1-  23 


Oidtmann. 


Liver. 


14-51 
25-23 
3-61 
0-20 
274 
2-58 


50-18 
0-92 

0--27 


O.  Schmidt. 


Lungs. 


13-0 


Oidtmann. 


Spleen. 


19 
1 
1 
1 

3 


48-5 
1-4 


44-33 
9-60 
7-48 
0-49 
7-28 
0-54 


27-10 
2-54 

017 


Table  by  Beaunis  of  the  Mineral  Matter  in  Animal  Fluids,  i.e.,  the  percentage  in  the  ash. 


Verdeil. 

Weber. 

Weber. 

Dalm- 
hardt. 

Porter. 

Wilder- 
stem. 

Rose. 

Porter. 

Blood. 

Blood- 
sevum. 

Blood- 
clot. 

Lymph. 

Urine. 

Milk. 

Bile. 

Fsee.es. 

Sodic  chloride, 

58-81 

72-88 

17-36 

74-48 

67-28 

10-73 

2770 

433 

Potassic  chloride, 

29-87 

26-33 

36-73 

5-07 

Soda, 

415 

12-93 

3-55 

10-35 

1-33 

Potash, 

11-97 

2-95 

22-36 

3-25 

13-64 

21-44 

4-80 

610 

Lime, 

1-76 

2-28 

2-58 

0-97 

115 

1878 

1-43 

26-40 

Magnesia, 

112 

0-27 

0-53 

0-26 

1-34 

0-87 

0-53 

10-54 

Ferric  oxide, 

8-37 

0-26 

10-48 

0-50 

010 

0-33 

2-50 

Phosphoric  acid, 

10-23 

1-73 

10-64 

1-09 

11-21 

19-00 

10-45 

36-03 

Sulphuric  acid, 

1-67 

210 

0-09 

2-64 

6-39 

Carbon  dioxide, 

119 

4-40 

217 

8-20 

11-26 

Silicic  acid, 

0-20 

0-42 

1-27 

4-06 

0-36 

313 

IV.  Free  Acids. — Hydrochloric  acid  (HC1)  [occurs  free  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  in  combina- 
tion with  the  alkalies  it  is  widely  distributed  as  chlorides.]  Sulphuric  acid  (H2S04)  [is  said  to 
occur  free  in  the  saliva  of  certain  gasteropods,  as  Dolium  galea.  In  the  body  it  forms  sulphates, 
chiefly  in  combination  with  soda  and  potash.  The  caterpillar  of  the  Puss  Moth  secretes  for 
defensive  purposes  a  highly  acid  fluid  composed  of  formic  acid  and  water.  The  proportion 
may  be  40  per  cent,  of  acid  and  one-twentieth  of  a  gram  may  be  ejected  at  once  from  a  mature 
larva  (Poulton).] 

V.  Bases. — Silicon  as  silicic  acid  (Si02)  ;  manganese  ;  iron,  the  last  forms  an  integral 
constituent  of  haemoglobin  [the  total  quantity  in  the  blood  being  about  3  grams].  [Iron  is 
readily  detected  in  organs  in  which  it  occurs  on  hardening  small  parts  of  the  organ  in  alcohol 
and  then  in  alcohol  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  which  makes  the  iron  granules  a  green 
colour],  copper  (?),  (§  174). 

248.  (B)  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. — The  Albuminous  orProteid  Substances.— 
(1)  True  Proteids  and  their  Allies  are  composed  of  C,  H,  0,  N,  and  S,  and  are  derived 
from  plants  (see  Introduction).  [The  formation  of  albumin  from  the  elements  is 
accomplished  only  by  plants.  What  the  chemical  processes  are  is  quite  unknown. 
We  only  know  that  the  N  is  in  the  first  instance  obtained  from  the  nitric  acid  or 
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ammonia  of  the  soil.  The  former  is  probably  not  used  directly  as  such  but 
serves,  perhaps,  for  the  formation  of  amides  or  amido-acids,  from  which  by  the 
action  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies,  proteids  are  formed.]  ' 

[The  exact  formula  of  the  proteids  is  unknown,  as  they  have  never  been  obtained  sufficiently 
pure  and  in  sucb  quantity  as  to  admit  of  an  elementary  analysis  being  made.  From  such 
analyses  as  have  been  made  Bunge  gives  the  following  formula  :— 

Egg-albumin,  .       .       .    C.,01   H322  -  N„5    O06  Sa 

loteid  in  hemoglobin  from  horse,  .    CC80    H1098  N210    0.,41  S"„ 
Globulin  from  pumpkin  seeds,  .       .    0.,a2    HJ81    Nfl0    Ora  S2 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  their  general  percentage  composition  is— 

0  H  N  C  S 
From.  .  20-9  6-9  15-2  51-5  0-3 
To     .       .    23-5      7-3      17-0      54-5  2-0] 

They  exist  in  almost  all  animal  fluids  and  tissues,  partly  in  the  fluid  form,  although  Briicke 
maintains  that  the  molecule  of  albumin  exists  in  a  condition  midway  between  a  state  of  imbibi- 
tion and  a  true  solution — and  partly  in  a  more  concentrated  condition.  Besides  forming  the 
chief  part  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  gland,  they  occur  in  nearly  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  including 
the  blood,  lymph,  and  serous  fluids,  but  in  health  mere  traces  occur  in  the  sweat,  while  they 
arc  absent  from  the  bile  and  the  urine.  Unboiled  white  of  egg  is  the  type.  In  the  ali- 
mentary canal  they  are  changed  into  peptones.  The  chief  products  derived  from  their  oxida- 
tion within  the  body  are  CO.,,  H20,  and  especially  urea,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  N  of  the 
proteids. 

[The  term  proteid  (irpoorelov,  pre-eminence)  was  given  by  Mulder,  and  is  now  used  as  synony- 
mous with  the  term  "  albuminous  body."] 

Constitution  of  Proteids. — Their  chemical  constitution  is  quite  unknown.  The  N  seems  to 
exist  in  two  distinct  conditions,  partly  loosely  combined,  so  as  to  yield  ammonia  readily  when 
they  are  decomposed,  and  partly  in  a  more  fixed  condition.  According  to  Pfliiger,  part  of  the 
N  in  living  proteid  bodies  exists  in  the  form  of  cyanogen.  [Loew  supports  Pfliiger's  view  that 
the  molecule  of  living  (active)  albumin  differs  from  that  of  dead  albumin,  as  he  finds  that  the 
living  protoplasm  of  certain  algre  can  reduce  silver  in  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  which  dead 
protoplasm  cannot  do.]  The  proteid  molecule  is  very  large,  and  is  a  very  complex  one  ;  a  small 
part  of  the  molecule  is  composed  of  substances  from  the  group  of  aromatic  bodies  (which  become 
conspicuous  during  putrefaction),  the  larger  part  of  the  molecule  belongs  to  the  fatty  bodies  ; 
during  the  oxidation  of  albumin  fatty  acids  especially  are  developed.  Carbohydrates  may  also 
appear  as  decomposition-products.  For  the  decompositions  during  digestion,  see  §  170,  and 
during  putrefaction,  §  184.  The  proteids  form  a  large  group  of  closely  related  substances,  all  of 
which  are  perhaps  modifications  of  the  same  body.  When  we  remember  that  the  infant 
manufactures  most  of  the  proteids  of  its  ever-growing  body  from  the  casein  in  milk,  this  last 
view  seems  uot  improbable. 

Characters  of  Proteids. — Proteids,  the  anhydrides  of  peptones  (§  166),  are 
colloids  (§  191),  and  therefore  do  not  diffuse  easily  through  animal  membranes ; 
they  are  amorphous  and  [for  the  most  part]  do  not  crystallise,  and  hence  are 
isolated  with  difficulty  ;  some  are  soluble,  others  are  insoluble  in  water ;  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  rotate  the  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left;  when  burned 
they  give  the  odour  of  burned  horn.  Various  metallic  salts  and  alcohol  precipitate 
them"  from  their  solutions  ;  they  are  coagulated  by  heat,  mineral  acids,  and  the 
prolonged  action  of  alcohol.  Caustic  alkalies  dissolve  them  (yellow),  and  from 
this  solution  they  are  precipitated  by  acids.  By  poAverful  oxidising  agents  they 
yield  carbamic  acid,  gnanidin,  and  volatile  fatty  acids. 

Decomposition  of  proteids.— [The  number  and  varieties  of  these  products  are  exceedingly 
creat,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  several  products.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  in  sufficient  quantity  a  perfectly  pure  proteid,  wherewith  to  institute  the 
necessary  experiments.  The  decomposition-products  of  albumin  when  acted  on  by  barium 
hydrate  have  been  most  fully  investigated.  The  action  of  concentrated  HC1,  potassic  perman- 
ganate, and  bromine  have  also  been  studied.  The  action  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  digestive 
ferments  is  very  important  (§  170),  and  specially  that  of  bacteria  causing :  Pu^e/*C^°°^J°*|;J 
n  in  a 
1  (10  t( 
fatty 
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aoida  •  also  indol  (Hlashvelz,  Hcbermann).  Similar  products  are  formed  during  pancreatic 
Sstion  (§  70)  and  during  putrefaction  (§  184).  [Although  it  18  assumed  that  the  proteids 
have  he  closest  relation  to  urea,  no  one,  so  far,  has  succeeded  m  preparing  urea  by  the  direct 
decomposit  on  of  albumin.  Both  by  the  action  of  acids  and  barium  hydrate,  the  sp  itting  up 
nto  s  nnler  compounds  docs  not  take  place  at  once,  but  by  successive  stages,  one  to  the  forma- 
tion of  different  bodies.  Proteids,  when  fully  decomposed  either  by  acids  or  alkalies,  yield  as 
the  final  products  ammonia  and  amido-acids  ;  by  alkalies  also  carbonic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids 
The  amido-acids  contain  several  series,  including  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  glutamic  acid,  but  all 
proteids  do  not  yield  these  three  bodies,  for  tyrosin  may  be  absent,  while  leucin,  so  lar,  has 
been  always  found.  It  has  therefore  been  attempted  to  classify  proteids  into  those  that  yield 
tyrosin  life.,  aromatic  compounds)  and  those  that  do  not.  Classes  I.-VIH.,  p.  464,  yield  when 
decomposed  aromatic  bodies  (tyrosin,  iudol,  phenol),  while  gelatin-yielding  bodies  and  spongin 
yield  no  aromatic  bodies.]  ^ 

[Electrolysis  of  Animal  Tissues  including  Proteids.— A  current  m  passing  through  a  tissue 
or  a  proteid  solution  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  inorganic  constituents.  The  chemical 
effects  produced  on  the  proteid  constituents  are  due  to  secondary  actions  of  the  products  ot 
electrolysis  of  the  salts.  At  the  positive  pole  coagulable  proteids  are  partly  coagulated  and  partly 
chanced  into  acid-albumin  ;  at  the  negative  pole  alkali-albumin  is  formed.  When  blood  or  a 
pureliajmoglobin  solution  is  electrolysed,  methaemoglobin  and  then  acid-hamiatin  are  formed  at 
the  anode,  °but  not  if  a  reducing  agent  be  present;  alkali-hrematin  is  formed  at  the  cathode 
(67.  N.  Stewart).'] 

General  Reactions  of  Proteids.— (1)  Xanthoproteic  Reaction. — Heated  with 
strong  nitric  acid  they  give  a  yellow,  the  addition  of  excess  of  ammonia  gives  a 
deep  orange  colour.  [The  deepening  of  the  colour  from  yellow  to  orange  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  reaction  and  is  one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  presence  of 
proteids.] 

(2)  With  Millon's  reagent  they  give  a  white  precipitate,  and  when  heated  with 
this  reagent  above  60°  C.  they  give  a  brick-red  colour,  probably  owing  to  the 
formation  of  tyrosin.  [This  does  not  occur  in  the  presence  of  sodic  chloride.  If 
the  proteids  are  present  in  large  amount,  a  red  precipitate  occurs,  but  if  mere  traces 
are  present  only  the  fluid  becomes  reel.] 

(3)  Biuret-reaction. — The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  give 
a  violet  colour,  which  deepens  on  boiling.  The  biuret-reaction  is  so  called  because 
the  reddish-violet  colour  is  like  that  given  by  the  substance  biuret,  a  derivative 
of  urea.  This  is  sometimes  called  Piotrowski's  reaction.  [The  same  colour  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  Fehling's  solution]. 

(4)  They  are  precipitated  after  strong  acidulation  by  acetic  acid  and  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide. 

(5)  Liebermann's  reaction. — When  proteids  are  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether 
and  then  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  they  give  a  violet-red  colour. 

(6)  Sulphuric  acid  containing  molybdic  acid  gives  a  blue  colour  (Frohde). 

(7)  Adamkiewicz'  reaction.— Their  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  coloured 
violet  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  shows  the  absorption-band  of 
hydrobilirubin. 

(8)  Iodine  is  a  good  microscopic  reagent,  which  strikes  a  brownish-yellow, 
while  sulphuric  acid  and  cane-sugar  give  a  purplish- violet  (K  Schidtz). 

[(9)  When  rendered  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  boiled  with  an  equal 
volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  they  are  precipitated.  This 
method  is  used  for  removing  proteids  from  other  liquids,  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  presence  of  other  substances.  Saturation  with  sodio-magnesic  sulphate 
precipitates  the  proteids,  but  not  peptones,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  satura- 
tion with  neutral  ammonia  sulphate  (§  249).] 

[(10)  The  precipitation  of  albumin  by  acids  is  more  delicate  when  the  acid  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  10  per  cent,  of  ether  ■  the  precipitate  is  not 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  reagent.] 

[(11)  Most  of  them  are  precipitated  by  strong  mineral  acids,  and  metaphos- 
phonc  acid,  tannic  acid  (in  an  acid  solution),  phospho-tungstic  and  phospho- 
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molybdic  adds  (in  acid  solution);  potassio-mercuric  iodide  (in  acid  solutions}- 
many  me  alhc  sal  s,  e,,,  of  Cu,  Pb,  Ag,  Hg ;  chloral,  phenol  trichloraS  ac  d' 
Pff  acid  alcohoL  IWhdio  acid  precipitates  alburnin  and  syntonb  bu  t  ot 
peptone  or  hemi-albumose  (§  181).]  J  ' 

[(12)  On  adding  2-3  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  benzaldehyd  with  a  fair 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  : 1  water)  and  1  drop  of  ferric  sulphate,  albumin,  on 
being  heated,  or  after  standing,  gives  a  deep  blue  colour  (Reich, ) 

[Precipitants  of  Proteids. -All  the  proteids  cannot  be  precipitated  with  equal 
ease  the  albumoses  and  peptones  being  exceptions.  As  a  group  they  are  pre- 
cipitated by  (1)  strong  mineral  acids,  e.g.,  nitric,  phosphotungstic  and  metaphos- 
phoric  acids  ;  (2)  Salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  forming  an  albuminate  of  the  metal  ■ 
(6)  acetic  acid  and  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium;  (4)  acetic  acid  and  excess  of 
certain  neutral  salts  (NaCl,  Na2S04,  MgS04) ;  (5)  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  Ajc;  (6)  picric  acid,  or  tannic  acid,  or  alcohol] 

.  Proteids  may  be  removed  from  a  fluid  containing  them  by  means  of  (1)  Briicke's  method 
i.e.,  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassio-mercuric  iodide  (p  318)     (2)  By  boiling 
a  faintly  acid  fluid  containing  them.    (3)  Wenz's  method,  viz.,  saturating  the  liquid  with 
ammonium  sulphate  which  precipitates  all  proteids  except  peptones.] 

[Coagulation  of  Proteids  by  Heat.— men  a  soluble  proteid  passes  into  an 
insoluble  one  by  heat,  this  is  called  heat-coagulation.  The  proteids  coagulated  by 
heat  are  egg-albumin,  serum-albumin,  and  globulins,  but  the  temperature  at  which 
this  remarkable  change  takes  place  has  been  shown  to  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  proteids  present  in  the  solution  (Fractional  heat-coagulation,  p.  44)  with  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  and  also  with  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  salts 
present.  _  The  following  table  after  Halliburton  shows  the  temperatures  of 
coagulation  of  some  of  the  principle  proteids  : 

Albumins. 


Egg-albumin,  ....  73°C 

Serum-albumin  a,  .       .       .       .  75° 

P,  •  77° 

%  •       •       .      .  84° 

Cell-albumin,  ....  73° 

Muscle  albumin,  .       .  .73° 

Lact-albumiu,  ....  77° 


Globulins. 

Fibrinogen   56CC 

Serum-globulin,     ....  75° 

Cell-globulin,         ....  75° 

Myosinogen,  .....  56° 

Myo-globulin,        ....  63° 

Vitellin,   75° 

Crvstallin,   73°] 


249.  THE  ANIMAL  PROTEIDS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERS.— Class  I.— 
Native  Albumins  occur  in  a  natural  condition  in  animal  solids  and  fluids.  They 
are  soluble  in  water  [in  dilute  saline  solutions  and  in  saturated  solutions  of 
sodic  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate],  and  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  car- 
bonates, JSTaCl,  or  by  very  dilute  acids.  [They  are  precipitated  by  saturating  their 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate.]  Their  solutions  are  coagulated  by  heating 
at  65°  to  73°  C.  Dried  at  40°  C,  they  yield  a  clear,  yellow,  amber-coloured, 
friable  mass,  "soluble  albumin,"  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

(1)  Serum-albumin  (§  32  and  §  41). — Its  specific  rotatory  power  is  -  56°.  Almost  all  its 
salts  may  be  removed  from  it  by  dialysis,  when  it  is  no  longer  coagulated  by  heat.  It  is 
coagulated  by  strong  alcohol ;  and  not  very  readily  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the 
precipitate  so  formed  is  easily  dissolved  on  adding  more  acid.  "When  precipitated,  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  not  precipitated  when  shaken  up  with  ether.  The  addition 
of  water  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  precipitates  acid-albumin.  For  its  presence  abnormally 
in  urine,  §  264. 

(2)  Egg-albumin. — When  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  or  under  the  skin,  or  even  when 
introduced  in  large  quantity  into  the  intestine,  part  of  it  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine  (§  192, 
4,  and  §  264).  When  shaken  with  ether  it  is  precipitated.  These  two  reactions  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  (1).  The  specific  rotation  is  -  35-5,  i.e.,  tor  yellow  light.  Amount  of  S,  1-6 
per  cent. 

(3)  Muscle-albumin,  i.e.,  the  proteid  extracted  from  muscle  by  water  (§  293). 

(4)  Cell-albumin  (§  24). 

(5)  Lact-albumin  (§  231). 
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Class  II.-Globulins  are  native  proteids,  insoluble  m  distilled  water  but 
soluble  in  dilute  neutral  saline  solutions,  i.e.,  neutral  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  e.g.,  NaCl,  KCL  NH4C1,  Na2S04  (but  not  Na2C03,  iSa2PO  ), 
sodium  chloride  of  1  per  cent.,  and  in  magnesium  sulphate.  [They  are  insoluble 
in  concentrated  solutions  of  NaCl,  MgS04,  (NH4)2  S04.]  These  solutions  are 
coagidated  by  heat,  and  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water  Most  of  them  are  •precipitated  from  their  sodium  chloride  solution  by  tJie 
addition  of  crystals  of  sodium  chloride,  and  also  by  saturating  their  neutral  solu- 
tion at  30°  with  crystals  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  ammonium  sulphate.  When 
acted  upon  by  dilute  acids  they  yield  acid-albumin,  and  by  dilute  alkalies,  alkah- 
albumin. 

(1)  Globulin  (Crystallin)  is  obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  CO.,  through  a  watery  extract  of 
the  crystalline  lena.  ,  >.  .  . 

(2)  ViteUin  is  the  chief  proteid  in  the  yolk  oi  egg.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the  chyle  (?) 
and  in  the  amniotic  fluid  ( Wcyl).  Botli  the  foregoing  are  not  precipitated  from  their  neutral 
solutions  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride.  . 

(3)  Para-globulin  or  Seruni-globxUin  in  blood-plasma  (§  29),  and  abnormally  in  urine 

^  (^Fibrinogen  (§  29).— In  the  clear  jelly-like  secretion  of  the  vesiculae  seminales  of  the 
guinea-pig,  there  is  a  globulin-like  body  closely  resembling  fibrinogen.  It  contains  29  per  cent, 
of  albumin,  with  scarcely  any  ash.  If  it  be  touched  with  a  trace  of  blood-serum,  without 
mixing  them,  it  gradually  and  completely  forms  a  solid  mass  quite  like  fibrin. 

(5)  Myosinogen,  from  which  is  formed  myosin,  is  the  chief  proteid  in  dead  muscle.  Its 
coagulation  in  muscle  post-mortem  constitutes  rigor  mortis.  If  muscle  be  repeatedly  washed, 
and  afterward  treated  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  chloride,  it  yields 
a  viscid  fluid  which,  when  dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water,  gives  a  white 
flocculent  precipitate  of  myosin.  It  is  also  precipitated  from  its  NaCl  solution  by  crystals  of 
NaCl.    For  Kiihne's  and  other  methods,  see  §  293. 

(6)  Globin  (Preycr),  the  proteid  constituent  of  haemoglobin  (§  18). 

Class  III. — Derived  Albumins  (Albuminates). — [They  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  albumins,  globulins  or  other  proteids  ;  are  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  or  in  weak  saline 
solutions.  Like  globulins,  they  are  precipitated  by  saturation  with  neutral  salts 
(NaCl,  MgS04,  (NH4)2  S04).    Their  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  heat.] 

(1)  Acid-albumin  or  Syntonin.  —When  proteids  are  dissolved  in  the  stronger  acids,  e.g., 
hydrochloric,  they  become  changed  into  acid-albumins.  They  are  precipitated  from  solution  by 
the  addition  of  many  salts,  sodic  chloride,  acetate  or  phosphate,  or  by  neutralisation  with  an 
alkali,  e.g.,  sodic  carbonate,  but  they  are  not  precipitated  by  heat.  The* concentrated  solution 
gelatinises  in  the  cold,  and  is  redissolved  by  heat.  Syntonin,  which  is  obtained  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (2  per  1000)  upon  minced  muscle,  is  also  an  acid 
albumin.  It  is  formed  also  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  (§  166,  I.).  According  to  Soyka, 
the  alkali-  and  acid-albumins  differ  from  each  other  only  in  so  far  as  the  proteid  in  the  one  case 
is  united  with  the  base  (metal)  and  in  the  other  with  the  acid. 

(2)  Alkali-albumin. — If  egg-  or  serum-albumin  be  acted  upon  for  some  time  by  dilute 
alkalies,  a  solution  of  alkali-albumin  is  obtained.  Strong  caustic  potash  acts  upon  white  of 
egg,  and  yields  a  thick  jelly,  Lieberkuhn's  jelly.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  heat,  but 
it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  [Although  alkali-albumin  is  precipitated 
on  neutralisation,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates,  e.g.,  sodic 
phosphate.] 

(3)  Casein  is  the  chief  proteid  in  milk  (§  231).  It  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  by  rennet  at 
40°  C.  In  its  characters  it  is  closely  related  to  alkali-albuminate,  but  it  contains  more  N.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus  (0-83  per  cent.).  It  may  be  precipitated  from  milk  by 
diluting  it  with  several  times  its  volume  of  water  and  adding  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  by  adding 
magnesium  sulphate  crystals  to  milk  and  shaking  vigorously.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
phosphorus  which  it  contains,  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  nucleo-albumins.  When  it  is 
digested  with  dilute  HC1  (01  per  cent.)  and  pepsin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  it  gradually 
yields  nuclein.  J 

[Caseinogen  and  Casein.— Halliburton  has  recently  suggested  that  the  term  easeinogeu  should 
be  applied  to  the  chief  proteid  as  it  exists  in  milk,  reserving  the  term  casein  for  the  precipitate 
obtained  in  milk  by  the  action  of  rennet  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts.  Caseinogen  is 
precipitated  from  milk  by  saturating  the  milk  with  neutral  salts  (MgS04,  NaCl)  or  -by 
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adding  a  very  small  amount  of  acid  (acetic).  This  terminology  brings  the  milk-proteid 
in  line  with  some  other  proteids,  b.g.,  myosin  from  myosinogen  ;  fibrin  from  fibrinogen,  &c. 
Casein,  bherefore,  would  be  classed"  with  fibrin,  myosin,  glutin,  as  proteids,  more  orlessinsolublei 
which  are  produced  by  ferment  action  from  other  proteids  of  more  soluble  nature."  It  is  more 
difficult  to  classify  caseinogen,  for  in  some  respects  it  resembles  alkali  albumin  and  in  others 
the  globulins,  but  it  differs  from  both,  and  Halliburton  suggests  that  it  should  be  put  into  a 
class  intermediate  between  the  albuminates  and  the  globulins.] 

[Class  IV.— Proteoses.— This  name  is  given  to  a  number  of  products  formed 
during  the  hydration  of  proteids.  They  arc  formed  by  the  action  of  gastric  or 
pancreatic  juice  on  proteids,  the  final  product  being  peptone.  They  may  also 
be  formed  by  heating  proteids  with  water,  steam,  or  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  are 
only  slightly  diffusible.  Suppose  we  start  with  albumin,  before  the  stage  of 
peptone  is  reached,  an  intermediate  body,  albumose,  is  formed ;  this  body  is  a  pro- 
teose. The  particular  proteose  formed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  original  pro- 
teid  ;  thus  albumin  yields  albumoses  ;  globulin  globuloses  ;  myosin  myosinoses, 
casein  caseoses,  &c.,  (§  166). 

They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  they  are  precipitated,  but  not  coagulated 
by  alcohol ;  with  the  biuret  test  they  give  a  rosy  pink  colour.  They  are  pre- 
cipitated by  nitric  acid,  but  the  precipitate  is  soluble  on  heating  and  reappears 
on  cooling. 

There  are  two  varieties  ;  suppose  Ave  take  albumin  as  the  original  proteid  then 
we  obtain  hemi-albumose,  which  can  be  changed  into  hemi-peptone ;  and  anti- 
albumose,  which  is  changed  during  digestion  into  anti-peptone.] 

[They  are  classified  according  to  their  solubilities  into  : — 

(a)  Proto-albumose,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water  and  saline  solutions,  but  it  is 
precipitated  like  globulins  by  saturation  with  NaCl  or  MgS04. 

(b)  Hetero-albumose  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  0-5-15  per  cent.  NaCl  solutions  in 
the  cold.  It  is  precipitated  by  dialysing  out  the  salt  from  its  solutions.  It  is  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  salts. 

(c)  Deutero-albumose  is  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  not  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
NaCl  or  MgS04,  but  by  ammonium  sulphate. 

Proto-  and  hetero-albumose  are  sometimes  called  the  primary  albumoses,  while  deutero- 
albumose  is  a  stage  much  nearer  to  peptone. 

The  following  table  from  Halliburton  shows  the  chief  properties  of  these  bodies  and  also 
of  peptone  : — 


Variety  of  Proteid. 

Hot  and 
Cold  Water. 

Hot  and 
C"ld  Saline 
Solutions, 
e.g ,  in  per 
cent.  NaCl 

Saturation 
with  NaCl  or 
MgS04. 

Saturation 
with  Am,, 
S04. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Copper 
Sulphate. 

Biuret  Test, 
i.e.,  Copper 

Sulphate 
and  Caustic 
Potash. 

s 

1 

1 

Proto-Albumose  ■< 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Precipitated. 

Precipitated. 

Precipitated 
in  cold : 
precipitate 
dissolves 
with  heat 
and  re- 
appears on 
cooling. 

Precipitated. 

Kose-red 
colour. 

Hetero-Albumose  h 

i 

Insoluble, 
i.e.,  pre- 
cipitated 
by  dialysis 
from  saline 
solutions. 

Soluble ; 
partly  pre- 
cipitated 
but  not 
coagulated 
on  heating 
to  65°  C. 

Precipitated. 

Precipitated. 

Do. 

Precipitated. 

Do. 

Deutero- Albumo  se  -j 

Soluble 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Precipitated. 

This  reaction 
only  occurs 
in  presence 
of  excess 
of  suits. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Do. 

Peptone  -j 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Not  precipi- 
tated. 

Do.] 
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Class  V -Peptones.— There  are  two  classes,  Hemipeptone  and  Antipeptone 

Both  diffuse  readily.  .    ,R  0Qn 

Class  VI.—  Fibrin.— (§  72)  and  for  the  precursors  oi  fibrin  M). 

Class  VII. -Coagulated  Proteids. -When  any  native  albumins  or  gl obulins  are  eo >agukted 
r  a    it  70°  6   they  yield  bodies  with  altered  characters,  insoluble  in  water  and  saline  solutio  s, 
bu't  soluble  in  boL^rrong  acids  and  alkalies,  when  they  are  apt  to  split  up.    lhey  are  dis- 
solved  during  gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion  to  produce  peptones.  ,  m  tl 

rHall  burton  divides  coagulated  proteids-(l),  those  coagulated  by  heat,  and  (2)  those 
coagulated  by  the  action  of  ferments:    In  the  latter  class  is  included  fibrin,  myosin,  casein,  and 

^C^s'^IL-Lardacein  and  other  Bodies.-There  fall  to  be  mentoad. the  «  y^**"/; 
which  occur  in  the  yelk  :-Ichthin  (cartilaginous  fishes,  frog)  ;  Ichthidm  (osseous  fishes)  ; 
ichthulin  sal  0  ;  Emydin  (tortoise)  ;  also  the  indigestible  amyloid  substance  or  lardacein, 
winch  occu-s  chieHy  as  a  pathological  infiltration  into  various  organs  as  the  liver,  spleen 
L  n  ys  a  blood./essels.  1  It  gives  a  blue  with  iodine  and.  sulphuric  acid  (like  cellulose),  and 
a  mahogany-brown  with  iodine    It  is  difficult  to  change  it  into  an  albuminate  by  the  action 

aCAppenaixValVegetable  Proteid  Bodies— Plants,  like  animals,  contain  proteid  bodies, 
although  in  less  amount.  They  occur  either  in  solution  in  the  juices  of  living  plants  or  in  the 
solid  form.    In  composition  and  reaction  they  resemble  animal  proteids. 

[The  characters  of  vegetable  proteids  have  a  great  resemblance  to  animal  proteids.  lhey 
have  frequently  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  e.g.,  from  the  seeds  of  the  gourd  and 
various  oleaginous  seeds.  They  occur  in  greatest  bulk  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  aleurone  grams 
being  for  the  most  part  composed  of  them.  In  seeds,  globulins  and  "  vegetable  peptone  form 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  proteid  constituents.] 

[Albumin.— The  existence  of  a  body  corresponding  to  egg-  or  serum-albumin  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  doubtful  {Eitthausen).    Such  a  body  has  been  described  in  papaw  juice  {Martm).] 

[Globulins.— Three  varieties  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  plants  :— 
vegetable  myosin, vitellin,  and  paraglobnlin  {Martin).  They  have  practically  the  same  pro- 
perties as  those  found  in  the  animal  kingdom  :  vegetable  vitellin  has,  however,  not  been  suffi- 
ciently studied.  Paraglobulin  has  been  found  in  papaw  juice  {Martin).  Myosin  occurs  in  the 
seeds  of  leguminosa;,  in  flour,  and  in  the  potato.  [Globulins  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  pro- 
teids in  plants.] 

[Vegetable  Peptone :  Albumoses. — A  true  peptone  has  not  yet  been  recognised  in  plants  ; 
what  has  been  described  as  such  is  hemi-albumose  {Vines).  Albumoses  have  been  found  in  the 
seeds  of  leguminosaj,  in  flour,  and  in  papaw  juice.  In  the  last,  two  forms  occur,  called  respec- 
tively o-  and  &-  phytalbumose.  The  former,  a-phytalbumose,  agrees  with  the  hemi-albumose 
described  by  Vines,  being  soluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water  ;  giving  also  a  biuret-miction,  and 
a  precipitate  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  only  in  an  acid  solution.  The  latter,  0- phytal- 
bumose, is  soluble  in  cold,  but  not  in  boiling,  distilled  water  ;  hence  it  is  precipitated  by  heat. 
It  is  also  readily  thrown  down  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride,  and  gives  a  faint  biuret- 
reaction  {Martin).'] 

[Vegetable  Casein  is  said  to  occur  in  the  seeds  of  leguminosse  ;  aud  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  weak  alkalies  and  in  solutions  of  basic  calcic  phosphate.  A  solution  of 
this  body  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  rennet.  Two  varieties  have  been  described,— (a)  legumin, 
in  peas,  beans,  lentils  ;  acid  in  reaction,  soluble  in  weak  alkalies  and  very  dilute  HC1  or  acetic 
acid  ;  {&)  conglutin,  a  very  similar  body  occurring  in  hops  and  almonds.  The  existence  of 
vegetable  casein  is  denied.  Vines  states  that  both  legumin  and  conglutin  are  artificial  products, 
being  formed  from  the  globulins  present  by  the  dilute  alkali  used  in  extraction  of  the  proteids. 
This  is  denied  by  Ritthausen.] 

[Gluten. — Gluten  is  readily  prepared  from  Hour  by  washing  and  kneading  it  in  a  muslin  bag 
under  a  stream  of  water.  It  is  probably  formed  by  the  fermentation  from  the  proteids  pre- 
existing in  flour.  So  prepared,  it  is  yellowish-brown  in  colour,  very  sticky,  and  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  long  shreds.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  (but  not  completely) 
by  prolonged  action  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  (*2  per  cent.  KHO  and  HC1).  The  pro- 
longed action  of  alcohol  (80  to  85  per  cent. )  dissolves  part  of  the  substance  of  gluten,  leaving 
a  residue,  called  by  Liebig  plant-fibrin  and  by  Ritthausen  gluten-casein.  The  alcohol  contains 
gliadin  (glutin),  gluten-fibrin,  and  mucedin.  Gluten-casein  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies, 
almost  insoluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  quite  insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water  ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  decomposition,  by  heating  with  H2SO.,  arc  leucin,  tyrosin,  glutamic,  and  aspara- 
ginic acids.  The  three  bodies  dissolved  from  gluten  by  alcohol  differ  chiefly  in  their  solubility 
in  alcohol  and  water.  Gluten-fibrin,  the  least  soluble,  is  coagulated  by  the  action  of  absolute 
alcohol  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkulies,  being  precipitated  by  neutralisation. 
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2^$*^^^  wither 
pr 

an 

water]  (  ™*  By*fl0'*  aS  Wel1  as  wLeaten>  yiekls  fiftoten  under  similar  treatment -with 
.i!SaS^^  tyroSi"'  f-  -id  have 

Poisonous  Proteids.-Many  of  the  proteids  are  poisonous,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  products  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  micro-organisms,  which  seem  to  play 
an  important  part  m  the  causation  of  disease.  Amongst  poisonous  animal-proteids 
are  those  of  snake-poison,  e.g.,  of  the  cobra  and  viper  which  contain  [-tox-albumins 
-globulins,  and  -albumoses  ;  the  proteids  in  the  serum  of  the  conger  eel  and  other 
fashes  (p.  45),  and  the  albumoses  and  peptones  produced  during  digestion.  Some 
of  the  products  obtained  by  cultivating  specific  bacilli  in  a  culture  fluid  containing 
proteid,  when  injected  into  an  animal,  may  render  that  animal  immune  against  an 
attack  of  certain  diseases.  Hankin  has  shown  that  an  albumose  is  capable  of  pro- 
tecting animals  against  splenic  fever.  These  bodies  are  called  "protective 
proteids."] 

250.  (2)  THE  ALBUMINOIDS  AND  FERMENTS. — These  substances  closely 
resemble  true  proteids  in  their  composition  and  origin,  and  are  amorphous  non- 
crystalline colloids  ;  some  of  them  do  not  contain  S,  but  the  most  of  them  have 
not  been  prepared  free  from  ash.  Their  reactions  and  decomposition-products 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  proteids  ;  some  of  them  produce,  in  addition  to 
leucin  and  tyrosin,  glycin  and  alanin  (amido-propionic  acid).  They  occur  as 
organised  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  also  in  fluid  form.  It  is  unknown 
whether  they  are  formed  by  oxidation  from  proteid  bodies  or  by  synthesis. 

1.  Mucin  is  the  characteristic  substance  present  in  mucus.  That  obtained  from  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  contains— C  52-31,  H  7 '22,  N  11  "84,  0  28-63.  According  to  Hammarsten,  it 
contains  S  1*79  and  N  13-5  per  cent.  It  dissolves  in  water,  making  it  sticky  or  slimy,  andean 
be  filtered.  It  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  ;  and  the  alcohol  precipitate  is  again 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  HNOs 
and  other  mineral  acids  precipitate  it.  It  gives  the  xantho-proteic  reaction,  and  becomes 
red  with  Millon's  reagent.  Occurrence.— It  occurs  in  saliva  (§  146),  in  bile,  in  mucous  glands, 
secretions  of  mucous  membranes,  in  mucous  tissue,  in  synovia,  and  in  tendons.  [The  mucin- 
like  body  occurring  in  synovia,  which  renders  synovia  viscous,  is  said  by  Hammarsten  not  to 
be  true  mucin,  but  a  nucleo-albumin  containing  5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.]  Pathologically 
it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  cysts  ;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  in  snails  and  in  the 
skin  of  holothurians.  It  yields  leucin  and  7  per  cent,  of  tyrosin  when  it  is  decomposed  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mucin  behaves  like  a  glucoside  ;  under  the  action 
of  dilute  mineral  acids  at  a  high  temperature,  it  splits  up  into  an  albuminous  body  and  a 
carbohydrate  (Lccbisch).  [The  precipitate  called  mucin  has  not  always  the  same  characters, 
and,  in  i'act,  it  differs  according  to  the  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained  (Landtoehr).  The 
so-called  mucin  of  bile  is  probably  a  nucleo-albumin  (§  177).] 

2.  Nuclein  (§  24). — Miescher  gives  the  formula  C.29H49N!)P3022 — contains  phosphoric  acid, 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  it  in  the  cold  by  dilute  neutral  acids.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  ammonia,  alkaline  carbonates,  strong  HNO?.  It  occurs  in  the  nuclei  of  pus 
and  blood-corpuscles  (§22),  in  spermatozoids,  yelk-spheres,  liver,  brain,  and  milk,  yeast,  fungi, 
and  many  seeds.  It  has  resemblances  to  mucin,  and  is  perhaps  an  intermediate  product  between 
albumin  and  lecithin  {Hoppe-Seyler).  It  is  prepared  by  the  artificial  digestion  of  pus,  when  it 
remains  as  an  indigestible  residue  ;  acids  precipitate  it  from  an  alkaline  solution.  It  gives  a 
feeble  xantho-proteic  reaction  ;  after  the  prolonged  action  of  alkalies  and  acid,  substances 
similar  to  albumin  and  syntonin  are  formed.  Hypoxanthin  and  guanin  have  been  obtained  as 
decomposition-products  from  it  (Kosscl).  [A  product  intermediate  between  nuclein  and  hypo- 
xanthin is  adenin.] 

3.  Keratin  occurs  in  all  horny  and  epidermic  tissues  (epidermic  scales,  hairs,  nails,  feathers; 
— C  50-3-52-5,  H  6-4-7,  N  16-2-17,  0  20-8-25,  S  07-5  per  cent.— is  soluble  in  boiling  caustic 
alkalies,  but  swells  up  in  cold  concentrated  acetic  acid.  When  decomposed  by  HoS04  it  yields 
10  per  cent,  leucin  and  3 '6  per  cent,  tyrosin.    Neuro-keratin  (§  321). 

4.  Fibroin  is  soluble  in  strong  alkalies  aud  mineral  acids,  in  ammonio-sulphate  ot  copper; 
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when  boiled  with  H.,S04  it  yields  5  per  cent,  tyrosin,  leuein,  and  glycin.  [t  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  cocoons  of  insects  and  threads  of  spiders. 

5.  Spongin,  allied  to  fibroin,  occurs  in  the  bath-sponge,  and  yields,  as  decomposition-pro- 
ducts, leucin  and  glycin  (Stadclcr). 

6.  Elastin,  the  fundamental  substance  in  clastic  tissue,  is  soluble  only  when  boiled  in  con- 
centrated caustic  potash— C  55-55-6,  H  7*1-77,  N  16-1-177,  0  19-2-21-1  per  cent.  It  yields 
36  to  45  per  cent,  of  leucin  and  A  per  cent,  of  tyrosin.  [When  elastin  is  digested,  elastoses  are 
formed.] 

7.  Gelatin  (Glutin),  obtained  from  connective-tissues  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water ;  it 
gelatinises  in  the  cold— C  52-2-50-7,  H  6-6-7-2,  N  17-9-18-8,  S  +  O  23'5-25  (S  07  percent.). 
[Some  authors  state  that  it  contains  no  sulphur.]  [The  ordinary  connective-tissues  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  hypothetical  anhydride  collagen,  while  the  organic  basis  of  bone  is 
called  ossein.]  It  rotates  the  ray  of  polarised  light  strongly  to  the  left=  -  130°.  By  prolonged 
boiling  and  digestion,  it  is  converted  into  a  peptone-like  body  (gelatin-peptone),  which  does 
not  gelatinise  (§  161,  I.).  [It  swells  up,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water;  when  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  tinged  with  Berlin  blue  or  carmine,  it  forms  the  usual  coloured  mass  which 
is  employed  by  histologists  for  making  fine  transparent  injections  of  blood-vessels.]  A  body 
resembling  gelatin  is  found  in  leukamue  blood  and  in  the  juice  of  the  spleen  (§  103,  L).  When 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  glycin,  ammonia,  leucin,  but  no  tyrosin.  [It  is 
precipitated  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  mercuric  chloride,  metaphosphoric  acid,  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  taurocholic  acid,  tannic  acid,  but  the  precipitate  with  the  last  does  not  occur 
when  salts  are  absent.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid.  When  boiled 
with  Millon's  reagent,  it  is  not  coloured  red.  With  cupric  sulphate  and  caustic  soda  it  gives  a 
violet  colour,  which,  on  boiling,  becomes  light  red.  It  gives  110  colour  with  concentrated 
H2S04  and  acetic  acid.] 

[Gelatin,  when  treated  with  superheated  steam  or  digested,  yields  intermediate  bodies, 
analogous  to  the  proteoses,  and  finally  a  gelatin-peptone  is  formed  (§  166,  III.),  which,  how- 
ever, differs  from  proteid-peptone  as  follows  (Salkoiuski)  : — 


Proteid  Peptone. 


Gelatin. 


Gelatin-reptone. 


Adamkiewicz'  reaction, 


Violet. 


Yellowish. 


Yellowish. 


Yellow. 


Colourless. 


Yellow. 


Colourless. 


Xantho-proteic  reaction, 


tate. 
Deep  yellow. 


Lemon-yellow 


Lemon-yellow. 


i-,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gelatinous 


Gelatin  from  bone. 


ChoncMn. 


Albumin. 
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L^!j°U°™?g  tabl*  after  Halliburton  shows  the  chief  reactions  of  chondrin 


Solubilities. 


Chondrin. 


Acetic  acid. 

Mineral  acids. 

Tannic  acid. 
Mercuric  chloride. 
Lead  acetate. 
Alum. 

When  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  dilute 
mineral  acids. 


Insoluble  in  cold  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether. 

Soluble  in  hot  water ; 
such  solutions  set 
into  a  jelly  when 
cold. 

Gives  a  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  excess. 

Give  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess. 

Gives  a  precipitate. 

Gives  a  precipitate. 

Gives  a  precipitate. 

Gives  a  precipitate. 

A  reducing  sugar  is 
formed. 


Gelatin. 


Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  or 
ether. 

Soluble  in  hot  water; 
such  solutions  set 
into  a  jelly  when 
cold. 

Gives  no  precipitate. 

Give  no  precipitate. 

Gives  a  precipitate. 
Gives  a  precipitate. 
Gives  no  precipitate. 
Gives  no  precipitate. 
No  reducing  sugar  is 
formed. 


Mucin. 


Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  or 
ether. 

Insoluble  in  hot 
water. 


Gives  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess. 

Give  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess. 

Gives  no  precipitate. 

Gives  no  precipitate. 

Gives  a  precipitate. 

Gives  a  precipitate. 

A  reducing  sugar  is 
formed. 


so  that  chondrin  possesses  the  reactions  of  gelatin  and  also  those  of  mucin.] 

[9.  Nucleo-albumins  are  compounds  of  proteids  (usually  globulins)  and  nuclein, 
and  occur  in  cell-protoplasm.  The  mucin-like  substance  in  bile  is  a  nucleo- 
albumin  (§  177).] 

10.  The  hydrolytic  ferments  have  recently  been  called  enzymes  by  W.  Kiihne,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  organised  ferments,  such  as  yeast.  The  enzymes, 
hydrolytic  or  organic  ferments,  act  only  in  the  presence  of  water.  They  act  upon 
certain  bodies,  causing  them  to  take  up  a  molecule  of  water.  They  all  decompose 
hydric  peroxide  into  water  and  0.  They  are  most  active  between  30°  to  35°  C, 
and  are  destroyed  by  boiling,  but  when  dry  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  without  being  destroyed.  Their  solutions,  if  kept  for  a  long  time, 
gradually  lose  their  properties,  and  undergo  more  or  less  decomposition.  [It  has 
been  proposed:  to  apply  the  term  zymolysis  to  the  action  of  this  group  of  ferments 
(S.  Lea).] 

(a)  Sugar-forming,  arnylolytic,  or  diastatic-ferment  occurs  in  saliva  (§  148), 
pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  intestinal  juice  (§  183),  bile  (§  180),  blood  (§  22),  chyle 
(§  198),  liver  (§  174),  and  human  milk  (§  231).  Invertin  in  intestinal  juice  (§  183). 
Almost  all  dead  tissues,  organic  fluids,  and  even  proteids,  although  only  to  a  slight 
degree,  may  act  diastatically.  Diastatic  ferments  are  very  generally  distributed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  best  example  being  diastase. 

(b)  Proteolytic,  or  ferments  which  act  upon  proteids. — Pepsin  in  gastric 
juice  and  in  muscles  (§  166),  in  vetches,  myxpmycetes  (Krulccnberg),  trypsin  in 
the  pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  a  similar  ferment  in  the  intestinal  juice  (§  183),  and 
urine  (§  264). 

(e)  Fat-decomposing  in  pancreatic  juice  (§  170),  in  the  stomach  (§  166). 

(d)  Milk-coagulating  rennet,  or  rennin,  in  the  stomach  (§  170),  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  intestinal  juice  (?) — ( W.  Roberts). 

[(e)  There  are,  however,  other  ferments,  e.g.,  coagulative  ferments,  e.g.,  fibrin 
ferment,  myosin  ferment,  and  a  ferment  from  Witliania  coagulans.] 

[The  importance  of  fermentative  processes  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
detail  tinder  "Digestion."  Ferments  are  bodies  which  excite  chemical  changes 
in  other  matter  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact,  without  apparently 
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undergoing  any  change  themselves,  or  at  least  they  do  not  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  final  product.    They  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  Unorganised;  soluble  or  non-living. 

(2)  Organised,  or  living.] 

[(1)  The  Unorganised  Ferments  arc  those  mentioned  in  the  following  table. 
They  seem  to  be  nitrogenous  bodies,  although  their  exact  composition  is  unknown, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever  been  obtained  perfectly  pure.  They  are 
present  in  many  secretions,  and  are  produced  within  the  body  by  the  vital  activity 
of  the  protoplasm  of  cells.  They  are  termed  soluble  because  they  are  soluble  in 
water,  glycerin,  and  some  other  substances  (§  148),  while  they  can  be  precipitated 
by  alcohol  and  some  other  reagents.  They  do  not  multiply  during  their  activity, 
nor  is  their  activity  prevented  by  a  certain  proportion  of  salicylic  acid.  They  are 
not  affected  by  oxygen  subjected  to  the  compression  of  many  atmospheres  (P.  Bert). 
They  are  non-living.    Their  other  properties  are  referred  to  above.] 

[The  unorganised  ferments  present  in  the  body,  and  their  actions  ( W. 
Roberts) : — 


Fluid  or  Tissues. 

Ferment. 

Actions. 

Saliva,  . 

( 
1 

Gastric  juice,  -{ 

1 

1 

I 

1.  Ptyalin  (§  148), 

Converts  starch  chiefly  into  maltose. 

r 

1.  Pepsin,  .       .       .  .-| 

2.  Milk-curdling, 

3.  Lactic  acid  ferment, 

4.  Fat-splitting  (?),  . 

Converts  proteids  into  peptones  in  an  acid 
medium,  certain  Lye-products  being 
formed  (§  166). 

Curdles  casein  of  milk. 

Splits  up  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid. 

Splits  up  fats,  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 

Pancreatic 
juice 

1.  Diastatic  or  amylopsin,  . 

2.  Trypsin,        .       .       .  j 

3.  Emulsive  (?),  . 

4.  Fat-splitting  or  steapsin, 

5.  Milk-curdling, 

Converts  starch  chiefly  into  maltose. 
Changes  proteids   into   peptones  in  an 

alkaline  medium,  certain  bye-products 

being  formed  (§  170). 
Emulsifies  fats. 

Splits  fats  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 
Curdles  casein  of  milk. 

Intestiual 
juice, 

I 

1.  Diastatic,       .       .  .4 

2.  Proteolytic,  . 

3.  Invertin, 

4.  Milk-curdling, 

Does  not  form  maltose,  but  maltose  is 

changed  into  glUCOse  (§  183). 
Changes  fibrin  into  peptone  (?). 
Changes  cane-  into  grape-sugar. 
(?  in  small  intestine). 

Blood,  . 
Chyle,  . 
Liver  (?), 
Milk,  . 
Most  tissues,  . 

1              ~  ■ 

j-  Diastatic  ferments. 
J 

Muscle,  . 
Urine,  . 

|  Pepsin  and  other  ferments. 

Blood,  . 

Fibrin  ferment. 

L\  /         ulBaiuocu  or  jiving  ierments  are  represented  by  yeast  ft  235)  Other 
hvmg  ferments  belonging  to  the  schizomycetes,  occurring  in  the  intestinal  canal 
are  referred  to  111  j ,184.    Yeast  causes  fermentation  by  splitting  up  sugar  into  Co' 
and  alcohol  (§  150),  but  this  result  only  occurs  so  Ion-  ° 

Hp/tip. a  ifa  .ipfiin'+„  ic  «^ — i«j  n  „  , 


tt0~  ,v?  .r"7»  """"I18  ^SLUU  omy  occurs  so  long  as  the  yeast  is  living. 

Hence  its  activity  is  coupled  with  the  vitality  of  the  cells  of  the  yeast.  If  veast 
be  boiled,  or  if  it  be  mixed  with  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid,  or  chloroform,  all  of 
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which  destroy  its  activity,  it  cannot  produce  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  As  yet 
no  ono  has  succeeded  in  extracting  from  yeast  a  substance  which  will  excite  the 
alcoholic  fermentation.  All  the  organised  ferments  grow  and  multiply  during 
their  activity  at  the  expense  of  the  Bubstances  ill  which  they  occur.  Thus  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  depends  upon  the  "  life  "  of  the  yeast.  They  are  said  to  he 
killed  by  oxygen  subjected  to  the  compression  of  many  atmospheres  (P.  Bert).  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Hoppc-Scyler  has  extracted  from  dead  yeast  (killed  by 
ether)  an  unorganised  ferment — invertin — which  can  change  cane-sugar  into  -Tape- 
sugar.] 

11.  Haemoglobin,  the  colouring-matter  of  blood,  which,  in  addition  to  C,  H,  0, 
1ST,  and  S,  contains  iron,  may  be  taken  with  the  albuminoids  or  with 
the  pigments  (§  11).    [Haemocyanin  (5;  32).] 

(3)  Glucosides  containing  Nitrogen. 

In  addition  to  chondrin,  the  following  glucosides  containing  ■  nitrogen,  when 
subjected  to  hydrolytic  processes,  may  combine  with  water,  and  form  sugar  and 
other  substances : — 

Cerebrin  (§  322)=  C57H]10N2O:,5  (Gcoghcgan).  [Parens  lias  shown  that  cerebrin  as  originally 
prepared  by  W.  Midler  is  a  mixture  of  three  bodies,  viz.,  cerebrin,  homocerebrin,  and 
encephalin.  ] 

Protagon— C  66-29,  H  10-69,  N  2"39  P  1-068  per  cent,  [empirical  formula,  C1G0H308:iST5PO35] 
— occurs  in  nerves,  and  contains  phosphorus  (§  322). 

Chitin,  2(CjgH._,lj]Sr2O,0),  is  a  glucoside  containing  nitrogen,  and  occurs  in  the  cutaneous 
coverings  of  arthropoda,  and  also  in  their  intestine  and  trachete  ;  it  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
acids,  e.g.,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  insoluble  in  other  reagents.  Accordingto  Sandwick, 
chitin  is  an  amin-derivative  of  a  carbohydrate  with  the  general  formula  n(C12H20O10).  The 
hyalin  of  worms  is  closely  related  to  chitin.  (Solanin,  amygdalin  (§  202),  and  salicin,  &c,  are 
glucosides  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.) 

(4)  Colouring  Matters  containing  Nitrogen. 

Their  constitution  is  unknown,  and  they  occur  only  in  animals.  They  are  in 
all  probability  derivatives  of  haemoglobin.  They  are — (1)  Haemoglobin  with 
its  derivatives  :— hsematin  (§  18,  A),  myohsematin  (§  233,  §  292),  histo-haematin 
(§  103,  IV.),  and  hsematoidin  (§  20).  (2)  Bile-pigments  (§  177,  3).  (3)  Urine- 
pigments  (except  Indican).  (4)  Melanin— C44.2,  H3,  N0.9,  042.6— or  the  black 
pigment  which  occurs  partly  in  epithelium  (choroid,  retina,  iris,  and  in  the  deep 
layers  of  epidermis  in  coloured  races)  and  partly  in  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
(Lamina  fusca  of  the  choroid).  [It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  melanins.] 
[Turacin  occurs  in  the  red  feathers  of  Corythaix  Buffoni,  Cape  lory,  or  Plantain- 
Eater.  Its  ash  contains  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  copper  {Church).  The  reddish 
spots  or  parts  of  feathers  burn  with  a  green  flame.] 

(5)  Colouring  Matters  containing  no  Nitrogen. 
[The  lipochromes  are  fatty  pigments,  and  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
soluble  in  ether,  and  alcohol-like  fats,  they  give  certain  absorption  bands  in  the 
spectrum  and  yield  colour-reactions  with  iodine  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  both 
these  reagents  together  (§  384).  Amongst  them  are  lutein,  the  yellow  pigment  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  tetronerythrin,  the  red  pigment  in  the  shell  of  crustaceans 
(§  32),  the  chromophanes  of  the  retinal  cones  (§  384),  and  visual  purple 
(§  384).] 

II.  Organic  Acids  free  from  Nitrogen. 
(1)  The  fatty  acids,  with  the  formula  CnHo«-10(OH),  occur  in  the  body  partly 
free  and  partly  in  combination.    Free  volatile  fatty  acids  occur  in  decomposing 
cutaneous  secretions  (sweat).    In  combination,  acetic  acid  and  caproic  acid  occur 
asamido-compounds  in  glycin  (  =  amido-acetic  acid)  and  leucin  ( =  amido-caproic 
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acid).  More  especially  do  they  occur  united  with  glycerin  to  form  neutral  fats, 
from  which  the  fatty  acid  is  again  set  free  by  pancreatic  digestion  (§  170,  III.). 

(")  The  acids  of  the  acrylic  acid  series,  with  the  formula  CnH2n-30(HO),  are  represented  in 
the" body  by  one  acid,  oleic  acid— C18H3402— which  in  combination  with  glycerin  yields  the 
neutral  fat  olein. 

251.  Fats.— (1)  Neutral  fats  occur  very  abundantly  in  animals,  but  they  also 
occur  in  all  plants  ;  in  the  latter  more  especially  in  the  seeds  (nuts,  almonds,  cocoa- 
nut,  poppy),  more  rarely  in  the  pericarp  (olive)  or  in  the  root.  [The  chief 
neutral  fats  found  in  the  body  are  tripalmitin,  C3H5(O.Clf)H310)3,  tristearin 
C3H5(O.C18Hr()).,  arc  solid  fats  and  are  held  in  solution  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  triolein;  C3H5(O.CLSH330)3.  Tributyrin,  C3Hf)(O.C4HT0)3  is  found  in 
butter.]  They  are  obtained  by  pressure,  melting,  or  by  extracting  them  with 
ether  or  boiling  alcohol.  They  contain  much  less  0  than  the  carbohydrates, 
such  as  sugar  and  starch ;  they  give  a  greasy  spot  on  paper,  and  when  shaken 
with  colloid  substances,  such  as  albumin,  they  yield  an  emulsion.  .When  treated 
with  superheated  steam  or  with  certain  ferments  (p.  307,  III.),  they  take  up 
water  and  yield  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  and  if  the  latter  be  volatile  they  have 
a  rancid  odour.  Treated  with  caustic  alkalies  they  also  take  up  water,  and  are 
decomposed  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  ;  the  fatty  acid  unites  with  the  alkali 
and  forms  a  soap,  while  glycerin  is  set  free.    The  soap-solution  dissolves  fats. 

[The  following  table  from  Halliburton  indicates  some  of  the  differences 
between  the  neutral  fats  of  the  body  : — 


Stearin. 

Palmitin. 

Olein. 

C3H6(O.C]8H3sO)3. 

Mi.  1  Ling-point.— 53°-66°  C. 

Solubilities. — Nearly  insoluble  in 
cold     alcohol     and  ether. 
Soluble  in  both  when  hot. 

Remarks.  —  The  chief  consti- 
tuent of  the  more  solid  fats 
(like  mutton  suet). 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
brilliant  quadrangular  plates. 

C3H5(O.C1GH310)3. 
45°  (J. 

More  soluble  than  stearin 

in   both  hot  and  cold 

alcohol  and  ether. 
More    abundant    in  the 

adipose  tissue   of  man 

than  stearin. 
It     crystallises     in  fine 

needies. 

C3H5(O.C18H330)3. 
0°  C. 

Easily  soluble  in  both  hot 
and   cold    alcohol  and 
ether. 

Dissolves  all  the  solid  fats, 
especially   at  30°  C,  or 
above;  it  is  thus  this  fat 
which  holds   the  other 
two  in  solution   at  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

Glycerin  is  a  tri-atomic  alcohol,  C3H5(OH)3,  and  unites  with  (1)  the  following  monobasic 
fatty  acids  (those  occurring  in  the  body  are  printed  in  italics): — 


Acids, 

1.  Formic, 

2.  Acetic, 

3.  Propionic,  . 

4.  Butyric, 
[Isobutyric, 

5.  Valerianic, 

6.  Caproic, 


CH202 

C2H402 

C3HG02 

C4H80.2 

C4H802] 

C5H10O.2 

C0Hi2O2 


Acids. 

7.  (Enanthylic, 

8.  Caprylic, 

9.  Pelargonic, 

10.  Capric,  . 

11.  Laurostcaric, 

12.  Myristic, 

13.  Palmitic, 


C7H1402 
C9H1802 

CjqHoq02 

C12H2402 
C14H2802 
Ci6H320.j 


Acids. 
[Margaric, 
is  a  mixture 
ofl3andl4.] 

14.  Stearic,  . 

15.  Arachinic. 

16.  Hyiinic,  . 

17.  Cerotinic, 


C18H360;, 
C20H4qO2 
c25H50o2 
Co7HS402 


The  acids  form  a  homologous  series  with  the  formula  CnH.,n  - iO(OH).  With  every  CH„ 
added  their  boiling-point  rises  19°.  Those  containing  most  carbon  are  solid,  and  non-volatile  : 
those  containing  less  C  (up  to  and  including  10)  are  fluid  like  oil,  have  a  burning  acid  taste, 
and  a  rancid  odour.  The  earlier  members  of  the  series  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  from  the 
later  by  GH2  being  removed,  while  C02  and  H20  are  formed  ;  thus,  propionic  acid  is  obtained 
irom  butyric  acid.  Nos.  13  and  14  are  found  in  human  and  animal  fat,  less  abundant  and 
more  inconstant  are  12,  11,  6,  8,  10,  4.  Some  occur  in  sweat  (§  287)  and  in  milk  (§  231).  Many 
of  them  are  developed  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin  and  gelatin.  Most  of  the  above 
(except  15  to  17)  occur  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  (§  185). 

J?l  1  rCenni  al:S°  n"lies  ^ISJi8  monobasit;  oleic  acid.  which  also  forms  a  series,  whose 
general  formula  is  CnH2„-30(OH) ;  and  they  all  contain  2H  less  than  the  corresponding 
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members  ol  tLo  latty  acid  series.  The  corresponding  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained  from  the  oleic 
acid  series  and  vice  verad.  Oleic  acid  (olein-elainic  acid),  C]8H340.„  is  the  only  one  found  in 
the  organism  ;  united  with  glycerin,  it  forms  the  fluid  fat,  olein.  The  fat  of  new-born  children 
contains  more  glycende  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acid  than  that  of  adults,  which  contains  more 
glyceride  ot  oleic  acid.  Oleic  acid  also  occurs  united  with  alkalies  (in  soaps)  and  (like  some 
tatty  acids)  in  the  lecithins  (§  23).  If  lecithin  be  acted  on  with  barium  hydrate  we  obtain 
insoluble  stearic,  or  oleic,  or  palmitic  acids  and  barium  oleate,  together  with  dissolved  neurin 
(§  322,  b)  and  baric  glycerophosphate.  Lecithin  is  regarded  as  glycerophosphate  of  neurin  in 
which  in  the  radical  of  glycero-phosphoric  acid  2  atoms  H  are  replaced  by  2  of  stearic 
palmitic,  or  oleic  acids.  It  appears  as  if  there  were  several  lecithins,  of  which  the  most  abun- 
dant a,re  the  one  with  stearic  acid  and  that  with  palmitin  +  oleic  acid  radical  (DiaJconow). 
Lecithin  occurs  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (§  23),  semen,  and  nerves.  Neurin  is  constantly  present 
in  fungi. 

The  neutral  fats  [palmitin,  stearin  (both  solid),  and  olein  (fluid)],  the  glycerides  of  fatty  acids, 
and  of  oleic  acid,  are  triple  ethers  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerin.  With  the  neutral  fats 
may  be  associated  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  an  acid  glycerin  ether,  formed  by  the  union  of 
glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  giving  off  of  a  molecule  of  water  (C^PO,,) ;  it  is  a  decom- 
position-product of  lecithin  (§  23). 

^  (3)  The  glycolic  acids  (acids  of  the  lactic  acid  series)  have  the  formula  C„H2„-„0(OH)„. 
They  are  formed  by  oxidation  from  the  fatty  acid  series  by  substituting  OH  (hydroxyf)  for  one 
atom  of  H  of  the  fatty  acids.  Conversely,  fatty  acids  may  be  obtained  from  the  glycolic  acids. 
The  following  acids  of  this  series  occur  in  the  body  : — 

(a)  Carbonic  Acid  (oxy-formic  acid),  CO(OH)2 ;  in  this  form,  however,  it  forms  salts  only. 
Free  carbonic  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  is  an  anhydride  of  the  same  =C02. 

{b)  Glycolic  Acid  (oxy-acetic  acid),  C2H20(OH)2  does  not  occur  free'iu  the  body.  One  of  its 
compounds,  glycin  (glycocoll,  amido-acetic  acid,  or  gelatin-sugar),  occurs  as  a  conjugate  acid, 
viz.,  as  glycoeholic  acid  in  the  bile  (§  177,  2),  and  as  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  (§  260).  Glycin 
exists  in  complex  combination  in  gelatin. 

(c)  Lactic  Acid  (oxy-propionic  acid),  C3H40(OH)._,,  occurs  in  the  body  in  two  isomeric  forms 
— 1.  The  ethylidene  lactic  acid,  which  occurs  in  two  modifications — as  the  right  rotatory 
sarcolactic  acid  (paralactic),  a  metabolic  product  of  muscle  ;  and  as  the  ordinary  optically  in- 
active product  of  "lactic  fermentation,"  which  occurs  in  gastric  juice,  in  sour  milk  (sauerkraut, 
acid  cucumber),  and  can  be  obtained  by  fermentation  from  su»ar  (§  184).  2.  The  isomer, 
ethylene-lactic  acid,  occurs  in  the  watery  extract  of  muscles  (§  293). 

(d)  Leucic  Acid  (oxy-caproic  acid),  C6H]20.„  does  not  occur  as  such,  but  only  in  the  form  of 
one  of  its  derivatives,  leucin  (arnido-caproic  acid),  as  a  product  of  the  metabolism  in  many  tissues, 
and  is  formed  during  pancreatic  digestion  (§  170,  II.).  Leucic  acid  may  be  prepared  from 
leucin,  and  glycolic  acid  from  glycin,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

(4)  Acids  of  the  Oxalic  Acid  or  Succinic  Acid  Series,  having  the  formula  CnH2„-102(0H)2, 
are  bi-basic  acids,  which  are  formed  as  completely  oxidised  products  by  the  oxidation  of  fatty 
acids  and  glycolic  acid,  water  being  removed.  It  is  important  to  note  their  origin  from  sub- 
stances rich  in  carbon,  e.g.,  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  proteids. 

(a)  Oxalic  Acid,  C20,2'(OH),,  arises  from  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  glycin,  cellulose,  sugar, 
starch,  glycerin,  aud  many  "vegetable  acids — it  occurs  in  the  urine  as  calcium  oxalate 
(§  260). 

(b)  Succinic  Acid,  C4H4O4OH),,  has  been  found  in  small  amouut  in  animal  solids  and  fluids, 
spleen,  liver,  thymus,  thyroid  ;  in"  the  fluids  of  echinococcus,  hydrocephalus,  and  hydrocele,  and 
more  abundantly  in  dog's  urine  after  fatty  and  flesh  food  ;  in  rabbit's  urine' after  feeding  with 
yellow  turnips.    It  is  also  formed  in  small  amount  during  alcoholic  fermentation  (§  150). 

(5)  Cholalic  Acid  in  the  bile  (§  177)  and  in  the  intestine  (§  182). 

(6)  Aromatic  Acids  contain  the  radical  of  benzol.  [Benzene  or  benzol,  with  the  formula 
C(!H6,  is  the  origin  of  the  aromatic  group,  so  called  because  many  of  the  derivatives  of  this 
body  have  aromatic  properties.  One  or  more  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by 
more  or  less  complicated  radicals.]  Benzoic  Acid  ( =  phenyl-formic  acid)  occurs  in  urine  united 
with  glycin,  as  hippuric  acid  (§  260). 

III.  Alcohols. 

Alcohols  are  bodies  which  originate  from  carbohydrates,  in  which  the  radical 
Imlroxyl  (HO)  is  substituted  for  one  or  more  atoms  of  H.    They  may  be  also 

regarded  as  water,  ^  j  O,  in  which  the  half  of  the  H  is  replaced  by  a  CH  com- 
pound.   Thus,  C2H6  (ethyl-hydride)  passes  into  C*^>  }  O  (ethylic  alcohol). 
{a)  Cholesterin,  C-8^:)  j  O,  is  a  true  monatomic  alcohol,  and  occurs  in  blood,  yelk,  brain, 
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bile  (§  177,  4),  and  generally  in  vegetable  cells  ;  it  is  the  only  solid  monatomic  alcohol  in 
the  body. 

(  OH 

(ft)  Glycerin,  C8He-|  OH,  is  a  triatomic  alcohol.    It  occurs  in  neutral  fats  united  with 

fatty  acids  and  oleic  acid;  it  is  formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  neutral  fats  during  pancreatic 
digestion  (§  170,  III.),  and  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (§  150) 

(c)  Phenol  (  -phenylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  oxy-benzol)  (§  184,  III.). 

Id)  Pyrokatechin  (  =  dioxybenzol)  (§  252). 

U)  The  Sugars  are  closely  related  to  the  alcohols,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  polyatomic 
alcohols.  Their  constitution  is  unknown.  Together  with  a  series  of  closely-related  bodies 
they  form  the  great  group  of  the  carbohydrates,  some  of  which  occur  m  the  animal  body,  while 
others  are  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

252.  THE  CARBOHYDRATES. — Occur  in  plants  and  animals,  and  receive 
their  name,  because  in  addition  to  C  (at  least  6  atoms),  they  contain  H  and  0,  in 
the  proportion  in  which  these  occur  in  water.  They  are  all  solid,  chemically 
indifferent,  and  without  odour.  They  have  either  a  sweet  taste  (sugars),  or  can 
he  readily  changed  into  sugars  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids;  they  rotate  the 
ray  of  polarised  light  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  as  far  as  their  constitution  is 
concerned,  they  may  be  regarded,  as  fatty  bodies,  or  as  hexatomic  alcohols,  in  which 
2H  are  wanting. 

Small  quantities  of  carbohydrates  occur  in  nearly  all  animal  tissues.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions of  nutrition,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  complex  organic  constituents  of  our  tissues,  e.g., 
proteids,  split  up  into  a  nitrogenous  body  from  which  urea  is  readily  formed,  and  a  non-nitro- 
genous carbon-containing  residue,  and  from  the  latter  fat  or  carbohydrates  may  be  formed 
(§  241).  Carbohydrates  are  formed  from  fats  in  the  germination  of  oleaginous  seeds,  oxygen 
being  absorbed  in  the  process. 

They  are  divided  into  the  following  groups  : — 

I.  Division. — Glucoses  (CGH1206). — (1)  Grape-sugar  (glucose,  dextrose,  or  diabetic  sugar) 
occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  the  blood,  chyle,  muscle,  liver  (?),  urine,  and  ill  large  amount  in 
the  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus  (§  175).  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  diastatie  ferments  upon 
other  carbohydrates,  during  digestion.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  extensively  distributed 
in  the  sweet  juices  of  many  fruits  and  flowers  (and  thus  it  gets  into  honey).  It  is  formed  from 
cane-sugar,  maltose,  dextrin,  glycogen,  and  starch,  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  It  crystallises 
in  warty  masses  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation  ;  unites  with  bases,  salts,  acids, 
and  alcohols,  but  is  easily  decomposed  by  bases  ;  it  reduces  many  metallic  oxides  (§  149). 
Fresh  solutions  have  a  rotatory  power  of  +  106°.  By  fermentation  with  yeast  it  splits  up  into 
alcohol  and  C02  (§  150)  ;  with  decomposing  proteids  it  splits  into  2  molecules  of  lactic  acid 
(§  184,  I.)  ;  the  lactic  acid  splits  up  under  the  same  conditions  in  alkaline  solutions,  into 
butyric  acid,  C02  and  H.  For  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  estimation  of  glucose,  see  §  149 
and  §  150.  In  alcoholic  solution,  it  forms  very  insoluble  compounds  with  chalk,  barium,  and 
potassium,  and  it  also  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  common  salt  (Estimation,  §  150). 

(2)  Galactose,  obtained  by  boiling  milk-sugar  (lactose)  with  dilute  mineral  acids ;  it 
■crystallises  readily,  is  very  fermentable,  and  gives  all  the  reactions  of  glucose.  When  oxidised 
with  nitric  acid  it  becomes  transformed  into  mucic  acid.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  = 
+  88-08°.  J  1 

(3)  Laevulose  (left-fruit-,  invert-,  or  miicin-sugar)  occurs  as  a  colourless  syrup  in  the  acid 
juices  of  some  fruits  and  in  honey,;  is  non-crystallisable,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  ;  specific 
rotatory  po\ver=  -  106°.  It  is  formed  normally  in  the  intestine  (§  183),  and  occurs  rarely  as  a 
pathological  product  in  urine. 

II  Division.— This  contains  carbohydrates  with  the  formula  C^H^On,  and  its  members 
may  be  regarded  as  anhydrides  of  the  first  division— 1.  Milk-sugar"  or  "lactose  occurs  only  in 
milk,  crystallises  in  cakes  (with  1  molecule  of  water)  from  the  syrupy  concentrated  whey  ;  it 
rotates  polarised  light  to  the  right  =  +  59'3,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than 
grape-sugar.  When  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  passes  into  galactose,  and  can  be 
directly  transformed  into  lactic  acid  only  by  fermentation  ;  the  galactose,  however,  is  capable  of 
undergoing  the  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast  (Koumiss  preparation,  5  231).  For  its 
<juantitative  estimation  (§  231 ).    Rare  in  urine  ('§  267). 

/p2'uMf>lt?8e-  (912H-20l^  +  H2°  {O' Sullivan)  has  1  molecule  of  water  less  than  grape-sugar 
/V-iYo'x4  ,s,  2™.  (lun,,g  tbo  action  of  a  Astatic  ferment,  such  as  saliva  upon  starch 
U148);  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  right-rotatory  power  =  +150°;  it  is  crystalline,  while  its  re- 
ducing power  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  dextrose.  [The  ratio  of  the  reducing  power  of  maltose 
to  that  of  glucose  is  100  to  66.] 

(3.  Saccharose  (cane-sugar)  occurs  in  sugar-cane  and  some  plants  ;  it  does  not  reduce  a 
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solution  of  copper,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  right-rotatory  and  not  capable  of  fermentation. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  becomes  changed  into  a  mixture  of  easily  fermentable  glucose 
(right-rotatory)  and  laevulose  (invert  sugar,  §  183,  5,  and  §  184,  I.,  7),  which  ferments  with 
difficulty  and  is  left-rotatory  (§  1S3).  When  oxidised  witli  nitric  acid,  it  passes  into  glucic  acid 
and  oxalic  acid.) 

III.  Division.— This  contains  carbohydrates,  with  the  formula  (C,,HJ0O5)n,  winch  may  be 
regarded  as  anhydrides  of  the  second  division. 

1.  Glycogen,  with  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  211°,  does  not  reduce  cupric  oxide.  It  occurs 
in  the  liver  (*?  174),  muscles,  many  embryonic  tissues,  the  embryonic  area  of  the  cluck  (Killz) 
in  normal  and  pathological  epithelium  ;  in  diabetic  persons  it  is  widely  distributed  ;  brain, 
pancreas,  and  cartilage  ;  and  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  kidney,  ovum,  brain,  and  blood,  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  glucose  (Pavy).  It  also  occurs  in  the  oyster  and  some  of  the  molluscs 
(Bizio),  and  indeed  in  all  tissues  and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

2.  Dextrin  was  discovered  by  Limpricht  in  the  muscles  of  the  horse.  It  is  right-rotatory  =• 
4- 138°,  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  very  sticky  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol  or  acetic  acid  ;  it  is  tinged  red  brown  with  iodine.  It  is  formed  in  roasted  starch, 
(hence  it  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  crust  of  bread — see  Bread,  %  234),  from  starch  by  dilute 
acids,  and  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  ferments  (§  148).  It  is  formed  from  cellulose  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    It  occurs  in  beer,  and  is  found  in  the  juices  of  most  plants. 

(3.  Amylum  or  Starch  occurs  in  the  "meally"  parts  of  many  plants,  is  formed  within 
vegetable  cells,  and  consists  of  concentric  layers  with  an  eccentric  nucleus  (fig.  186).  The 
diameter  and  characters  of  starch-grains  vary  greatly  with  the  plant  from  which  they  are 
derived.  At  72°  C.  it  swells  up  in  water  and  forms  a  mucilage  ;  in  the  cold,  iodine  colours  it 
blue.  Starch-grains  always  contain  more  or  less  cellulose  and  a  substance,  erythrogranulose, 
which  is  coloured  red  with  iodine  (§  148).  It  and  glycogen  are  transformed  into  dextrose  by 
certain  digestive  ferments  in  the  saliva,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices,  and  artificially  by 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.) 

(4.  Gum,  C10H20O10  occurs  in  vegetable  juices  (especially  in  acaciaj  and  mimosa?),  also  in  the 
salivary  glands,  mucous  tissue,  lungs,  and  urine  ;  is  partly  soluble  in  water  (arabin),  partly 
swells  up  like  mucin  (hassorin).  Alcohol  precipitates  it.  It  is  fermentable,  and  when  boiled 
with  dilute  acid  yields  a  reducing  sugar.) 

(5.  Inulin,  a  crystalline  powder  occurring  in  the  root  of  chicory,  dandelion,  and  specially  in 
the  bulbs  of  the  dahlia  ;  it  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine.) 

(6.  Lichenin  occurs  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  Iceland  moss  (Getraria  islandica)  and 
algse  ;  is  transformed  into  glucose  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.) 

(7.  Paramylum  occurs  in  the  form  of  granules  resembling  starch,  in  the  infusorian,  Euglena 
viridis.) 

(8.  Cellulose  occurs  in  the  cell-walls  of  all  plants  (in  the  exo-skeleton  of  arthropoda,  and 
the  skin  cf  snakes)  ;  soluble  only  in  ammonio-cupric  oxide;  rendered  blue  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  dextrin  and  glucose.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  changes  it  (cotton)  into  nitro-cellulose  (gun-cotton) 
C6H7(NOo).,05,  which  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  and  forms  collodion. 

(9!  Tuniciii  is  a  substance  resembling  cellulose,  and  occurs  in  the  integument  of  the  Tunicata 
or  Ascidians. ) 

IV.  Division. — This  contains  the  carbohydrates  which  do  not  ferment. 

1.  Inosit— CgH^Og— (phaseo-mannit,  muscle-sugar)  occurs  in  muscle  {ScJierer),  lung,  liver, 
spleen  kidney,  brain  of  ox.  human  kidney  ;  pathologically  in  urine  and  the  fluid  of  eclunococcus. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom/in  beans  (leguminosre),  and  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  an  isomer  of 
<n-ape-sucar  ;  optically  it  is  inactive,  crystallises  in  warts  with  2  molecules  of  water,  11^  long 
monoclinic  crystals  ;  it  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  does  not  give  Trommer  s  re- 
action, is  capable  of  undergoing  only  the  sarcolactic  acid  fermentation.  (Nearly  allied  are 
Sorbin,  from  sorbic  acid-Scyllit,  from  the  intestines  of  the  hag-fish  and  skate-and  Eucalin, 
arising  from  the  fermentation  of  melitose.)    [Some  authors  however  include  these  with  the 

c^lllCOSGS  "1 

"  rGlycuronic  acid,  CfiH10O7,  seems  to  be  related  to  the  carbohydrates.    It  occurs  in  the  urine 
as  a  potassium  salt  (C6H907K),  and  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  urine  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloral,  chloroform,  bntylchloral.  &c.    It  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper,  e.g 
Fehliug's  solution,  and  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  mistaken  for  dextrose  (§  262).    It,  no\\e\ei, 
does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation  as  dextrose  does.] 

IV.  Derivatives  of  Ammonia  and  their  Compounds. 
The  ammonia  derivatives  are  obtained  from  the  proteids,  and  are  decomposition-products  of 

tbm  Amines!8'";,  compound  ammonias  which  can  be  obtained  from  ammonia  (NH),  or  from 
ammoidum  hvdroxide  (NH4  -  OH),  by  replacing  one  or  all  the  atoms  of  H  by  groups  0  oarbo- 
55S3S%ffi^ta?  The  amine  derived^from  one  molecule  of  ammonia  is  called  mona- 
mine.    We  are  only  acquainted  with 
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Methylamine  H  Ln  and  Tri-Methylamine  gg3|F' 

as  decomposition-product  of  cliolin  (neurin)  and  of  kreatin     Neurin  occurs  in  lecithin  in  a 
vcrv  complex  combination  (sec  Lecithin,  p.  474,  and  also  §  23). 

•^Amides,  i.e.  derivatives  of  acids  which  have  exchanged  the  hydroxyl  (HO  of  the  acids 
for  NH  ,  (Amidogen).  Urea,  CO(NH.,),,  the  biamid  of  C0.2,  is  the  chief  end-product  o  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  our  bodies  (see  Urine  §  256).  Carbon  dioxide  contain- 
ing water  =  CO(OH)o,  where  both  OH  are  replaced  by  NH2-thus  we  get  GO(NH2)2,  urea.  _ 

?3)  Amido-acid8,"i.c,  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  show  partly  the  character  or  an  acid 
and  partly  that  of  a  weak  base,  in  which  the  atoms  of  H  of  the  acid-radical  are  replaced  by 
NH.„  or  by  the  substituted  ammonia  groups.  _ 

(a)  Glycin  (or  amido-acetic  acid,  glycocoll,  gelatin -sugar,  §  177,  2)  is  formed  by  boiling 
"•elatin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  sweet  taste  (gelatin-sugar),  behaves  as  a  weak  acid, 
but  also  unites  with  acids  as  an  amiue-base.  It  occurs  as  glycin  +  benzoic  acid  =  nippuric  acid, 
in  urine  (§  260  and  also  as  glycin  +  cholalic  acid  =  glycoeholic  acid  in  bile  (§  177).  (b)  Leucin 
— (§  170)  =  amido-caproic  acid,  (c)  Serin— (=  ?  ainido-lactic  acid)  obtained  from  silk-gelatin. 
(d)  Aspartic  acid— (amido-succinic  acid)  ;  and  (e)  Glutamic  acid,  obtained  by  the  splitting  up 
of  proteids  (§  170).  Other  amido-acids  are— (/)  Cystin  =  amido-lactic  acid,  in  which  0  is 
replaced  by  S  (§  268).  (g)  Taurin— (§  177),  amido-ethyl-sulplmvic  acid  occurs  (except  in  certain 
glands)  chiefly  in  combination  with  cholalic  acid,  as  taurocholic  acid  in  bile.  Tyrosin  (para- 
hydro-oxyphenyl-amido-propionic  acid),  an  amido-acid  of  unknown  constitution,  occurs  along 
with  leucin  during  pancreatic  digestion  (§  170),  is  a  decomposition-product  of  proteids,  and 
occurs  plentifully  in  the  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  (§  269). 

To  the  amido-acids  are  related— (a)  Kreatin  in  muscle,  brain,  blood,  urine,  regarded  as 
methyl-uramido-acetic  acid  (C4H9N302).  It  has  been  prepared  artificially.  When  boiled  with 
baryta-water,  it  takes  up  H.20,  and  splits  into  urea— and  (b)  Sarkosin  (C;!H7N02),  methyl- 
amido-acetic  acid.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  heated  with  strong  acids,  in  the  presence  of 
putrefying  substances,  kreatin  gives  off  water,  and  is  changed  into  kreatinin  (C4H7N30).  This 
strong  base  can  be  rechanged  by  alkalies  into  kreatin. 

(4)  Ammonia  Derivatives  of  Unknown  Constitution. —Uric  acid  (§  258)  ;  allantoin(§  260), 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  ;  cyanuric  acid 
in  dog's  urine  ;  inosinic  acid  in  muscle  ;  guanin  in  traces  in  the  liver  and  pancreas,  in  guano,  the 
excrements  of  spiders,  in  the  skin  of  amphibia  and  reptiles,  in  the  silver  sheen  of  many  fishes 
(A.  Ewalcl  and  Krukenbcrg)  ;  by  oxidation  it  yields  urea  (p.  439)  ;  hypoxanthin  or  sarkin 
occurs  along  with  xanthin  in  many  organs  and  in  urine.  Kossel  prepared  hypoxanthin  from 
nuclein  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  obtained  from  fibrin  by  putrefaction,  by 
gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion,  and  by  dilute  acids  {Salomon,  H.  Kranse,  Chittenden)  ;  xanthin 
is  prepared  by  oxidation  from  hypoxanthin.  It  occuis  very  rarely  in  the  form  of  a  urinary  cal- 
culus. Paraxanthin  in  urine,  and  a  similar  body  carnin  in  flesh  (§  233).  [Adenin  (C5H5N5), 
discovered  by  Kossel  in  the  pancreas,  yeast,  and  tea-leaves,  has  also  been  isolated  from  the 
spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  kidney  ;  it  appears  to  be  present  in  all  highly  cellular  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues.  Like  the  allied  bases,  xanthin  and  guanin,  it  is  a  derivative  of  the 
nuclein  of  the  nuclei.] 

Aromatic  Substances. 

1.  Monatomic  phenols— (a)  Phenol  (hydroxyl  of  benzol)  in  the  intestine  (§  180).  Phenyl- 
sulphuric  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  (b)  Kresol,  in  the  form  of  orthokresol  and  parakrcsol,  united 
with  sulphuric  acid,  occur  in  urine  (§  262).  2.  Diatomic  phenols— (a)  pyrokatechin  united 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  3.  Aromatic  oxyacids— (a)  Hydroparacumaric  acid  ;  (b) 
Paraoxyphenylacetic  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  4.  Indol  and  skatol  in  the  intestine  (§  184),  'con- 
joined with  sulphuric  acid  in  urine  (§  262).  Skatol  has  been  formed  artificially  by  distilling 
strychnia  with  lime  (Stoehr). 

253.  HISTORICAL.— According  to  Aristotle,  the  organism  requires  food  for  three  purposes 
—tor  growth,  for  the  production  of  heat,  and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  bodily  excreta 
The  formation  of  heat  takes  place  in  the  heart  by  a  process  of  concoction,  the  heat  so  formed 
being  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  blood,  while  the  respiration  is  re- 
garded as  an  act  whereby  the  body  is  cooled.  Galen  accepted  this  view  in  a  somewhat  modified 
torrn  ;  according  to  him,  the  metabolic  processes  may  be  compared  to  the  processes  going  on  in 
a  lamp  ;  the  blood  represents  the  oil ;  the  heart,  the  wick  ;  the  lungs,  the.  fanning  apparatus. 
According  to  the  view  of  the  latrochemical  school  (van  Helmont),  the  metabolic  processes  of  the 

S1fnf?v,rmenta^°11Vhereby  f00d  is  raixed  with  the  Jlliees  of  *»e  A-.  Since  the 
Z  I  vS  se7e"tlf nth  co nturv  (Boyle)  the  knowledge  of  the  metabolic  processes  has  followed 

nn/l?  ;P  ii  0fCienUStT  A-  V-  Haller  reSarded  heat  asdue  to  chemical  processes-the 
lood  continually  supplying  the  waste  which  is  excreted  from  the  body.  After  the  discovery  of 
oxygen  (1774,  by  Priestley  and  Scheele),  Lavoisier  formulated  the  theory  of  eombi  K 
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lungs,  whereby  carbonic  acid  and  water  were  formed.  Mitseherlieh  compared  the  decomposi- 
tion-processes in  the  living  body  with  putrefactive  processes.  Magendie  was  the  first  to  emphasise 
the  difference  between  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foods,  and  he  showed  that  the  latter 
alone  were  not  able  to  support  life.  Even  gelatin  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
greatest  advance  in  the  theory  of  nutrition  was  made  by  J.  v.  Liebig,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject.  According  to  Liebig,  foods  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz. ,  the  "plastic,"  suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  organism,  and  the  "  respiratory  " 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  ;  to  the  former  class  he  referred  the  albuminates  or 
proteids  ;  to  the  latter,  the  non-nitrogenons  carbohydrates  and  fats  (p.  440).  Amongst  recent 
observers,  the  Munich  School,  as  represented  by  v.  Bischoff,  v.  Pettenkofer,  and  v.  Voit,  has 
done  most  to  give  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  this  department  of  physiology. 


The  Secretion  of  Urine. 


[Elimination  of  Waste  Products. —We  have  seen  that  the  tissues  are 
nourished  by  the  lymph,  which  contains  the  chemical  compounds — proteids, 
carbohydrates,  fats,  salts,  and  gases— necessary  for  nourishing  the  tissues.  _  As  a 
result  of  the  activity  of  the  tissues,  certain  waste-products  are  formed  which  are 
removed  from  the  tissues  either  by  passing  directly  into  the  lymph-stream,  by 
which  they  ultimately  enter  the  blood, — or  certain  of  these  waste-products  pass 
into  the  venous  blood.  In  any  case,  the  blood  contains  these  waste-products  and 
they  must  be  got  rid  of,  for  if  they  accumulate  to  any  great  extent  in  the  blood 
they  injure  the  tissues.  These  matters  are  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  various 
organs — called  excretory  organs — Avhile  the  substances  so  excreted  are  called 
excretions.] 

[A  complete  acquaintance  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case  would  enable  us  to 
trace  step  by  step  the  various  changes  which  the  neutral  substances  undergo 
before  they  become  effete  products,  but  our  acquaintance  with  what  goes  on  in  the 
economy  does  not  enable  us  to  do  so  completely.  Speaking  broadly,  however,  the 
chief  waste-products  are  urea,  and  certain  closely  allied  nitrogenous  bodies,  carbon 
dioxide,  salts,  and  water.  These  substances  leave  the  body  by  one  or  other  of 
three  main  channels.  Much  of  the  water,  urea,  and  allied  bodies,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  salts,  are  eliminated  in  the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  These  organs  are 
of  special  importance,  as  nearly  all  the  waste  bodies  containing  nitrogen  are 
eliminated  in  the  urine.  Through  the  skin — in  the  sweat — is  eliminated  a  large  but 
variable  quantity  of  water,  a  very  small  amount  of  salts,  and  a  little  carbon 
dioxide.  The  lungs  serve  as  the  chief  channel  for  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapour. 

[Besides  these  main  channels  the  liver  excretes  substances  in  the  bile,  some  of 
which  are  ultimately  discharged,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  in  the 
fasces.  As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  undigested  food  is  excreted  by  the  bowel 
and  along  with  it  certain  residues  derived  from  the  secretions  poured  into  the 
intestinal  canal.] 

254.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY. — [Capsule.  — The  kidney  is  a  coin- 
pound  tubular  gland,  and  is  invested  by  a  thin,  tough,  fibrous  capsule,  easily 
stripped  off'  from  the  substance  of  the  organ,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  fine  pro- 
cesses of  connective-tissue  and  blood-vessels.] 

[Naked  Eye  Appearances.— On  dividing  the  kidney  longitudinally  from  the 
hilum  to  its  outer  border,  and  examining  the  cut  surface  with  the  naked  eye,  we 
observe  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  consisting  of  an  outer  cortical  and  an 
inner  medullary,  or  pyramidal  portion,  the  latter  composed  of  about  twelve  conical 
papillae,  or  pyramids  of  Malpighi,  with  their  apices  directed  towards  and  embraced 
by  the  cahces  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (fig.  296).    The  medullary  portion  is 
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fcuther  subdivided  into  the  boundary  layer  of  Ludwig  and  the  papillary  portion 

According  to  Klein  the  relative  proportions  of  these  three  parts  are-c^  3  5  • 
boundary  layer,  2-5,  and  papillary  portion,  4.  The  cortex  has  aS  broW 
colour,  and  when  orn  presents  a  slightly  granular  aspect,  with  radiating  h2 
running  at  regular  distances.  The  granules  are  due  to  the  presence  ofthe  Mat 
pighian  corpuscles,  and  the  stria  to  the  medullary  rays.    The  boundary  zone  t 
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Fig.  296. 

Longitudinal  section  through  the  kidney  {Tyson,  after  HoUc). 

darker,  and  often  purplish  in  colour.  It  is  striated  with  clear  and  red  lines 
alternating  with  opaque  ones,  the  former  being  blood-vessels  and  the  latter 
uriniferous  tubules.  The  papillary  zone  is  nearly  white  and  uniformly  striated, 
the  striae  converging  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  The  medulla  is  much  denser 
and  less  friable  than  the  cortex,  oAving  to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  con- 
nective-tissue between  the  tubules.  The  bundles  of  straight  tubes  of  the  medulla 
may  be  traced  at  regular  intervals  running  outwards  into  the  cortex,  constituting 
medullary  rays,  which  become  smaller  as  they  pass  outwards  in  the  cortical  zone, 
so  that  they  are  conical  and  form  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein  (fig.  29&/  PF).  The 
portion  of  the  cortex  lying  between  the  medullary  rays  is  known  as  the  labyrinth, 
from  the  complicated  arrangement  of  its  tubules.] 

[Size,  Weight  of  Kidney. — The  adult  kidney  is  about  11  centimetres  (4-4  inches)  in  length, 
5  centimetres  (2  inches)  wide,  and  3  centimetres  (1  inch)  in  thickness.  It  weighs  in  the  male 
113-5  to  170  grms.  (4  to  6  oz.),  in  tlie  female  113-5  to  156  grms.  (4  to  5i  oz).  The  width  of 
the  cortex  is  usually  5  to  6  millimetres  (|  to  £  inch).] 
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Cortex. 


I  The  uriniferous  tubules  all  arise  within  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex  by  means 
of  a  -tabular  enlargement,  200  to  300  /x  to  ^  inch]  m  diameter  « altad 
Bowman's  capsule  (tigs.  298,  299).    After  pursuing  a 

their  direction,  diameter,  and  structure,  and  being  joined  by  other  tubules,  they 
i  nately  form  large  collecting  tubes,  which  terminate  by  minute  apertures,  visible 
with  tile  aid  of  a  hand-lens,  on  the  apices  of  the  papillae  projecting  into  the  calices 
Each  urinary  tubule 

1,     V  6 


of  the  kidney. 

is  composed  of  a  homogeneous  mem- 
brana  propria,  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  epithelial  cells,  so  as  to  leave  a 
lumen  for  the  passage  of  the  urine 
from  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  diameter 
and  direction  of  the  tubules  vary,  and 
the  epithelium  differs  in  its  characters 
at  different  parts  of  the  tube,  while 
the  lumen  also  undergoes  alterations 
in  its  diameter. 

Course  and  Structure  of  the  Tub- 
ules.— In  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex, 
tubules  arise  in  the  spherical  enlarge- 
ment known  as  Bowman's  capsule 
(fig.  298,  1),  which  invests  (in  the 
manner  presently  to  be  described)  the 
tuft  of  capillary  blood-vessels  called  a 
glomerulus  or  Malpighian  corpuscle. 
By  means  of  a  short  and  narrow  neck 
(2)  the  capsule  becomes  continuous 
with  a  convoluted  tubule,  X  in  fig. 
299.  This  tubule  is  of  considerable 
length,  forming  many  windings  in  the 
cortex  (fig.  298,  3) ;  the  first  part  of 
it  is  45  jx  wide,  constituting  the  prox- 
imal or  first  convoluted  tubule.  It  be- 
comes continuous  with  a  spiral  tubule 
of  Schachowa  (4),  which  lies  in  a 
medullary  ray  where  it  pursues  a 
slightly  wavy  or  spiral  course.  On 
the  boundary  line  between  the  cortical 


Boundary 
ov  mar- 
ginal 
zone. 


Papillary 
zone. 


Fig.  297. 

Longitudinal  section  of  a  Malpighian  pyramid. 
PF,  pyramids  of  Ferrein  ;  RA,  branch  of  renal 
artery  ;  RV,  lumen  of  a  renal  vein  receiving  an 
interlobular  vein  ;  VR,  vasa  recta  ;  PA,  apex 
of  a  renal  papilla  ;  b,  b,  embrace  the  bases  of  the 
renal  lobules. 


and  boundary  zone,  the  spiral  tubule  suddenly  becomes  smaller  and  passes  into 
the  descending  portion  of  Henle's  loop  (5),  which  is  14  /a  in  breadth,  and  is 
continued  downwards  through  the  boundary  zone  into  the  medulla,  where  it  forms 
the  narrow  loop  of  Henle  (6)  which  runs  backwards  in  the  medullary  part  to 
the  boundary  zone.  Here  it  becomes  .wider  (20-26  //,),  and  as  it  continues  its 
undulating  course,  it  enters  a  medullary  ray,  where  it  constitutes  the  ascending 
looped  tube  (7),  which  becomes  narrower  in  the  cortex.  Leaving  the  medullary 
ray  again,  it  passes  into  the  labyrinth,  where  it  forms  a  tube  with  irregular 
angular  outlines— the  irregular  tubule  (10),  which  is  continuous  with  (fig.  299, 
n,  n)  the  second  or  distal  convoluted  tubule  (11),  which  resembles  the  proximal 
tubule  of  the  same  name.  Its  diameter  is  40  //..  A  short,  narrow,  wavy  junc- 
tional or  curved  collecting  tubule  (12)  connects  the  latter  with  one  of  the  straight 
collecting  tubes  (13)  of  a  medullary  ray.  As  the  collecting  tubule  proceeds 
through  the  boundary  zone,  it  receives  numerous  junctional  tubes,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  boundary  zone,  it  forms  one  of  the  collecting  tubes  (fig.  299,  O), 
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pyramids  into  a  calyx  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.    In  tl 
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angles  to  form  the  larger  straight  excretory 

ll   opi'll  Oil    tlic  summit    ,.C  A.f..l...-  1: 


which  unite  with  on...  another  at  acute 

tubes  or  ducts  of  Bellini  (15),  which  open  on  the  summit  of  the  Malpighian 

MIA       lri.hw...  T  1  1  •  .m  4." 


4.  Spiral  tube.  4 

13.  Straight  part  of  collect- 
ing tube. 

9.  Wavy  part  of  ascending 
limb  of  Henle's  loop. 

Inner  stratum  of  cortex"!  V"" 
without  Malphigian 
corpuscles. 


Sub-cnpsular  layer  without  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles. 


7  <fe  8.  Ascending  limb  of 
Henle's  loop-tube. 


12.  First  part  of  collecting  tube. 
11.  Distal  convoluted  tubule. 
A}  A.  CORTEX. 

10.  Irregular  tubule. 

3.  Proximal  convoluted  tubule. 
9.  Wavy  part  of  ascending  limb. 
2.  Constriction  or  neck. 

4.  Spiral  tubule. 

1.  Malpighian  tuft  surrounded 
by  Bowman's  capsule. 


8.  Spiral  part  of  ascending  limb' 
of  Henle's  loop. 


B.  BOUNDARY  ZONE. 

5.  Descending  limb  of  Henle's 
loop-tube. 


C.  Henle's  loop. 


V.C  C.  PAPILLARY  ZONE. 

Fig.  298. 

Diagram  of  the  course  of  two  uriuiferous  tubules  (Klein  and  Noble- Smith). 

their  diameter  is  200  to  300  /x, ;  24  to  80  of  these  tubes  open  on  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  12  to  15  Malpighian  pyramids.  In  the  lowest  and  broadest  part,  the 
membrana  propria  is  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a  thick  supporting  framework 
of  connective-tissue. 

Structure  of  the  Tubules. — [Below  the  neck,  the  tubules  are  lined  everywhere 
by  a  single  layer  of  nucleated  epithelium.]  Bowman's  capsule,  which  is  about 
ttIjj  inch  in  diameter  (fig.  300,  II),  consists  of  a  homogeneous  basement  membrane 
lined  internally  by  a  single  continuous  layer  of  flattened  cells  (Jc).  According  to 
Roth,  the  basement  membrane  itself  is  composed  of  endothelial  cells.  [In  the 
foetus'  the   lining  cells  arc  more   polyhedral.]    Within   the  capsule  lies  the. 
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may  not  completely  fill  the 
capsule,  so  that,  according  to 
the  activity  of  the  kidney, 
there  may  he  a  larger  or 
smaller  space  between  the 
glomerulus  and  the  capsule 
into  which  the  filtered  urine 
passes.  The  neck  is  lined 
hy  cubical  cells.  These 
cells,  in  some  animals,  e.g., 
the  rabbit,  sheep,  mouse, 
and  frog,  are  ciliated. 

[The  proximal  convol- 
uted tubule  is  lined  by 
characteristic  epithelium. 
The  cells,  which  are  short 
or   polyhedral,  contain  a 
turbid    or    cloudy  proto- 
plasm (fig.  300,  III,  1  and 
2),  which  not  unfrequently 
contains  oil-globules,  and 
they  form  a  single  layer. 
Each  cell  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  inner,  contain- 
ing the  spherical  nucleus, 
is  next   the   lumen,  and 
granular  (III,  2,  g),  while 
the  outer  part,  next  the 
membrana  propria,  appears 
fibrillated,   or  "rodded," 
from  the  presence  of  rods 
or  fibrils  placed  vertically 
to  the  basement-membrane 
(fig.  301).     These  appear 
like  the  hairs  of  a  brush 
pressed   upon  a  plate  of 
glass  (III,  2).    The  cells 
are   not   easily  separated 
from  each  other,  as  neigh- 
bouring cells  interlock  by 
means    of   the  branched 

ridges   on   their  surfaces  ™  2gg 

(III,     1)  —  (Heidenhain.  lg" 

Schachowa).     The    lumen  Blood-vessels  and  uriniferons  tubules  of  the  kidney  (senn- 
'  diawsimmatip.l  :  A    cam  hi  tips  nt  t  ip  cortex-.  B.  of  the  me. 


diagrammatic)  ;  A,  capillaries  of  the  cortex,  IS,  of  the  me- 
dulla ;  a,  interlobular  artery  ;  1,  vns  affcrens  ;  2,  vaseff'erens ; 
r,  e,  vasa  recta  ;  c,  vena?  recta? ;  v,  v,  interlobular  vein  ;  S, 
origin  of  a  vena  st'-llata  ;  i,  i,  Bowman's  capsule  and  glo- 
merulus; X,  X,  convoluted  tubules;  t,  I,  Henle's  loop  ;  n,  n, 
junctional  piece  ;  o,  o,  collecting  tubes  ;  0,  excretory  tube. 


is  well  defined,  but  its  size 
seems  to  depend  upon  the 
state  of  imbibition  of  the 
cells  bounding  it. 

The  spiral  tubule  has 
similar  epithelium  and  a  corresponding  lumen,  although  the  epithelium  becomes 
lower  and  somewhat  altered  in  its  characters  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tube. 
The  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  and  the  loop  itself  with  a  relatively  wide 
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lumen,  are  bounded  by  clear,  flattened,  epithelial  cells,  with  a  bulging  nucleus 
(IV,  b)  ;  the  cells  lying  on  one  side  of  the  tube  being  so  placed  that  the  bulging 
part  of  the  bodies  of  the  cells  is  opposite  the  thin  part  of  the  cells  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tube.  [These  tubes  might  be  mistaken  for  blood-capillaries,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  their  squamous  lining,  they  have  a  basement-membrane,  which  capillaries 

have  not.]  In  the  ascend- 
ing limb,  the  lumen  is 
relatively  wide,  while  its 
epithelium  agrees  gener- 
ally with  that  in  the  con- 
voluted tubule,  excepting 
that  the  "rods"  are 
shorter.  Sometimes  the 
cells  are  arranged  in  an 
"  imbricate"  manner. 

In  the  irregular  tubule, 
which  has  a  very  small 
lumen,  the  polyhedral  cells 
lining  it  contain  oval  nuclei, 
and  are  shorter  than  those 
of  the  convoluted  tubules. 
The  cells,  again,  are  very 
irregular  in  size,  while 
their  "rodded"  character 
is  much  coarser  and  more 
defined  (fig.  303). 

The  distal  convoluted 
tubule  closely  resembles 
in  its  structure  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule,  and  is  lined  by  similar  cells.  The 
curved  collecting,  or  junctional  tubule,  although  narrow,  has  a  relatively  wide 
lumen,  as  it  is  lined  by  clear,  somewhat  flattened  cells. 

The  collecting  tubes  have  a  distinct  lumen  and  are  lined  by  clear,  somewhat 
irregular,  cubical  cells  (fig.  300,  V),  which  in  the  larger  excretory  tubes  are  dis- 
tinctly columnar  (VI).    The  basement-membrane  is  said  to  be  absent  in  the  larger 


II,  Bowman's  capsule  and  glomerulus,  a,  vas  alferens  ;  e,  vas 
ell'erens  ;  c,  capillary  network  of  the  cortex  ;  k,  endothelium 
f  of  the  capsule  ;  h,  origin  of  a  convoluted  tubule.  Ill, 
"  rodded"  cells  from  a  convoluted  tubule— 2,  seen  from  the 
side,  with  g,  inner  granular  zone  ;  1,  from  the  surface.  IV, 
cells  lining  Henle's  looped  tubule.  V,  cells  of  a  collecting 
tube.    VI,  section  of  an  excretory  tube. 


Fig.  301.  Fig.  302. 

Convoluted  tubule  (after  ammonium  chromate)  Epithelium  of  an  irregular  tubule  of 

showing  "rodded  "  epithelium.  the  kidney  of  a  dog. 

tubes.  [Klein  describes  a  thin,  delicate,  nucleated  centro-tubular  membrane  lining 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium  next  the  lumen.] 

II.  The  Blood- Vessels.— [Considering  the  size  of  the  kidney  it  is  most  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood.]— The  renal  artery  (fig.  306)  divides  into  four  or 
five  branches,  which  pass  into  the  kidney  at  the  hilum.  These  branches, 
surrounded  by  connective-tissue  continuous  with  that  of  the  capsule,  continue  to 
divide,  and  pass  between  the  papillae,  to  reach  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  on  the 
limits  between  the  cortical  and  boundary  zones  where  they  form  incomplete 
arches.    From  these  horizontal  trunks,  the  interlobular  or  radiate  arteries  (fig. 
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299,  a)  run  vertically  and  singly  into  the  cortex,  between  each  two  medullary 
rays  and  in  their  course  they  give  off  on  all  sides  the  short  undivided  vasa  aner- 
entia(l),  each  of  which  enters  a  Malpighian  capsule  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
which  the  urinary  tubule  is  given  off.  Within  the  capsule  each  afferent  artery 
breaks  up  into  capillaries  arranged  in  lobules  and  supported  by  connective-tissue, 
the  whole  forming  a  tuft  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  or  a  glomerulus.  Each 
Glomerulus  is  covered  on  its  surface,  directed  towards  the  wall  of  the  capsule  by 
a  layer  of  flat,  nucleated,  epithelial  cells  (fig.  300,  II),  which  also  dip  down 
between  the  capillaries.  A  vein,  the  vas  efferens  (2),  which  is  always  smaller 
than  the  afferent  arteriole,  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  glomerulus,  and 
leaves  the  capsule  close  to  the  point  at  which  the  afferent  vessel  enters  it  (fig. 

300,  II).  In  their  structure  and  distribution  all  the  efferent  vessels  resemble 
arteries,  as  they  divide  into  branches  to  form  a  dense,  narrow-meshed,  capillary 
network  (fig.  299,  A,  and  fig.  300,  II,  c),  which  ramifies  over  and  between  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  meshes  are  elongated  around  the  tubules  of  the 
medullary  rays,  and  more  polygonal  around  the  convoluted  tubules  (fig.  299). 
Some  of  the  lowest  efferent  vessels  split  up  into  vasa  recta,  which  run  towards 
the  medulla.  The  interlobular  arteries  become  smaller  as  they  pass  towards  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  and  some  of  their  terminal  capillaries  communicate  with 
the  capillaries  of  the  external  capsule  itself.  Venous  trunks  proceed  from  the 
capillary  network,  to  terminate  in  the  interlobular  veins  (V),  which  begin  close 
under  the  capsule  by  venous  radicles  arranged  in  a  stellate  manner  (constituting 
the  stellulse  Verheynii,  or  venee  stellatse),  and  accompanying  the  corresponding 
artery  to  the  limit  between  the  cortex  and  boundary  zone,  where  they  com- 
municate with  the  large  venous  trunks  in  that  situation.  [The  subcapsular  layer 
of  the  cortex,  and  a  thin  layer  next  the  boundary  zone  (fig.  298,  a,  a),  are  devoid 
of  Malpighian  corpuscles.] 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  medulla  arise  from  the  vasa  recta  (fig.  299,  ?•),  which 
begin  on  the  limit  of  the  cortex  and  medulla,  either  as  single,  direct,  muscular 
branches  (?■)  of  the  large  arterial  trunks,  or  from  those  efferent  vessels  (e)  which 
lie  next  to  the  medulla.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  devoid  of  muscle.  According 
to  Huschke,  a  few  vasa  recta  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
medullary  rays.  All  the  vasa  recta  enter  the  boundary  layer,  where  they  split  up 
into  a  leash  or  pencil  of  small  arterioles,  which  pass  between  the  straight  tubules 
towards  the  pelvis,  and  form  in  their  course  a  capillary  network  with  elongated 
meshes.  From  these  capillaries  there  arise  venous  radicles,  which,  as  they 
proceed  towards  the  limit  between  the  cortex  and  medulla,  form  the  venae  rectse 
(c),  and  open  into  the  concave  side  of  the  venous  trunks  in  this  region.  At  the 
apex  of  the  papillae,  the  capillaries  of  the  medulla  form  connection's  with  the 
rosette-like  capillaries  surrounding  the  excretory  ducts  (at  I). 

The  circulation  through  the  vasa  recta  is  most  important.  The  cortical 
system  of  blood-vessels  communicates  with  the  medullary,  but  as  most  of  the 
vasa  recta  are  derived  from  the  same  vessel  as  the  interlobular  arteries,  it  is 
evident  that  they  may  form  a  side  stream  through  which  much  of  the  blood  may 
pass  without  traversing  the  vessels  of  the  cortex.  Very  probably  the  "short-cut " 
is  useful  in  congestions  of  the  kidney.  The  amount  of  distention  of  these  vessels 
also  will  influence  the  size  of  the  tubules  lying  between  them.  There  are  two 
other  channels  by  which  blood  can  pass  'through  the  renal  arteries  without 
traversing  the  glomeruli— (1)  The  anastomoses  between  the  terminal  twigs  of  the 
renal  artery  and  the  subcapsular  venous  plexus  ;  (2)  small  branches  given  off, 
either  by  the  interlobular  arteries  or  by  the  afferent  vessels  before  entering  the 
glomeruli  (Brunt,on).~\ 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  external  capsule  are  derived  partly  from  the 
terminal  twigs  of  the  interlobular  arteries,  partly  from  branches  of  the  supra-renal, 
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phrenic,  and  lumbal  arteries,  which  anastomose  -with  each  other.  The  capillary 
network  has  simple  meshes.  The  venous  radicles  pass  partly  into  the  vense 
stellata?,  and  partly  into  the  veins  of  the  same  name  as  the  arteries.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  renal  artery  with  the  oilier  arteries  of  the  capsule  explains 
why,  after  ligature  of  the  renal  artery  within  the  kidney,  the  blood  still  circulates 
in  the  external  capsule  (C.  Ludwig,  M.  Harmon), in  fact,  these  blood-vessels  still 
supply  the  kidney  with  a  small  amount  of  blood,  which  may  suffice  to  permit  a 
slight  secretion  of  urine  to  take  place  (Liften,  Pautynshi). 

III.  The  lymphatics  form  a  wide-meshed  plexus  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
while  under  it  they  form  large  spaces  (Heldenhain).  In  the  parenchyma  of  the 
kidney,  the  lymphatics  are  said  to  be  represented  by  large  slits  devoid  of  a  wall  in 
the  tissues,  and  are  more  numerous  around  the  convoluted  than  the  straight 
tubules.  The  slits  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  expand  under  the 
capsule.  When  the  lymphatics  are  greatly  distended,  they  tend  to  compress 
the  uriniferous  tubules  and  the  blood-vessels  (G.  Ludioig  and  Zawarykin). 
According  to  Ryndowsky,  the  uriniferous  tubules  are  surrounded  by  true 
lymphatics  with  an  endothelial  lining,  and  they  even  penetrate  into  the  capsule  of 
Bowman  along  with  the  vas  afferens.  [The  large  blood-vessels  are  also  surrounded 
by  lymphatics.]  Large  lymphatics,  provided  with  valves,  pass  out  of  the  kidneys 
at  the  hilum,  while  others  emerge  through  the  capsule ;  both  sets  are  connected 
with  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  {A.  Budge). 

IV.  The  nerves  form  small  trunks  provided  with  ganglia,  and  accompany  the 
blood-vessels.  [They  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus  and  the  lesser  splanchnic 
nerve.]    The  nerves  forming  the  renal  plexus  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  solar 

plexus.  As  the  right  vagus 
and  great  and  lesser  splanch- 
nics  join  the  solar  plexus, 
it  is  probable  that  branches 
of  these  nerves  enter  the 
kidney  by  way  of  the  renal 
plexus.  The  splanchnics, 
however,  send  branches  di- 
rect to  the  renal  plexus,  and 
the  left  vagus  sends  some 
1  i  1  ires  to  the  left  kidney.  In 
the  dog  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  dorsal  spinal  nerves, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the 
upper  lumbar  nerves,  send 
branches  into  the  kidney 
via  the  renal  plexus  (§  276). 
They  contain  medullated 
and  non-medullated  fibres, 
and  the  latter  have  been 
traced  by  W.  Krause  as  far 
as  the  apices  of  the  papillae. 
Their  mode  of  termination  is 
unknown.  Pit  ysiulogical  I  y, 
and  sensory 
evidence 


a,  large 
blood- 


Fig.  303. 

Transverse  section  of  apex  of  Malpighian  pyramid, 
collecting  tubes ;  b,  c,  d,  tubules  of  Henle  ;  e,  f, 
capillaries. 

we  are  certain  that  they  contain  both  vaso-constridor,  vaso  dilator., 
fibres  :  perhaps  there  may  be  also  secretory  fibres  [although  we  have 
of  the  termination  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules]. 

V  The  connective-tissue,  or  interlobular  stroma,  forms  m  the  papilla-,  especn  b 
at  their  Lices  fibrous,  concentric  layers  of  considerable  thickness  between  the 
Iretor/KL  jfig.  303).    Further  outwards,  the  fibrillar  character  becomes  less 
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g^numbers.  In  the  cortex  the  ^^^TSSTIS^  also  a  smaU 
branched  corpuscles,  winch  anastomose  ^ ^  L  fl  courge 

conditions  of  the  kidney,  as  interstitial 
nephritis.)  The  outer  layers  of  the 
capsule  of  the  kidney  are  composed  ol 
dense  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  while 
the  deeper  layers  are  more  loose,  and 
send  processes  into  the  cortical  layers. 
The  capsule  is  easily  stripped  off.  Is  one 
of  the  secretory  substance  is  removed 
with  it.  The  fat  surrounding  the  kidney 
Is  united  to  the  latter  partly  by  blood- 
vessels and  partly  by  bands  of  con- 
nective tissue. 


Fig.  301. 


I  -1010 


.  mo 


1030 


i  1048 


VI  Smooth  Muscle  is  present  (1)  as  a 
sphincter-like  layer  round  the  apex  of  each 
papilla  (ffenlc) ;  (2)  as  a  wide-meshed  thin 
plexus  on  the  surface  of  tlie  kidney  just  under 
the  capsule  ;  (3)  as  fine  fibres  derived  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  which  pass  along 
with  the  blood-vessels  into  the  pyramids 
(Jardet).  (4)  Kostjurin  found  in  the  dog  in 
the  boundary  zone  between  the  cortex  and 
medulla  a  layer  of  muscle  which  sends  pro- 
longations into  both  zones. 

[Development  of  a  Malpighian  Capsiile.— 
The  upper  end  of  the  urinary  tubule  is  dilated 
and  closed,  and  into  it  there  grows  a  tuft  of 
blood-vessels  (a)  pushing  one  layer  of  the 
tube  (b)  before  it,  hence  the  capillaries  be- 
come invested  by  it,  just  as  an  organ  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  serous  sac,  so  that  one  layer— 
the  reflected  one  (b)— of  the  tubule  is  closely 
applied  to  the  blood-vessels,  while  the  other 
(c)  lies  loosely  over  it  with  a  space  between 
the  two  (fig.  3*04).] 

255.  THE  URINE .  — Physical  Char- 
acters.— A  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  secretion  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

1.  The  quantity  of  urine  passed  by 
an  adult  man  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
between  1000  and  1500  cubic  centi- 
metres, or  about  50  oz.,  and  in  the  female  900  to  1200  c.c.    The  minimum  is 
secreted  between  2  to  4  a.m.,  and  the  maximum  between  2  to  4  p.m.  (Weigelin). 

The  amount  is  diminished  by  profuse  sweating,  diarrhoea,  thirst,  non-nitrogenous  food, 
diminution  of  the  general  blood-pressure,  after  severe  haemorrhage,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the 
kidneys.  The  minimum,  which  may  be  normal,  is  400  to  500  c.c.  It  is  increased  by  increase 
of  the  general  blood-pressure,  or  of  the  pressure  within  the  area  of  the  renal  artery,  by  copious 
drinking,  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  through  the  action  of  cold,  the  passage  of  a  large 
amount  of  soluble  substances  (urea,  salts,  and  sugar)  into  the  urine,  a  large  amount  of  nitro- 
genous food,  as  well  as  !>y  various  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  alcohol,  squills.  After  taking  fluids 
charged  with  C02,  the  amount  of  urine  is  increased  during  the  following  hours  {Quincke). 

The  secretion  is  influenced  directly  by  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  sudden  polyuria  following 
nervous  excitement,  such  as  hysteria,  [when  the  person  usually  passes  a  large  amount  of  very 
pale-coloured  urine]  ;  after  an  epileptic  attack,  and  also  after  pleasurable  excitement  (Bcnckc). 


Fig.  305.  Fig.  306. 

Fig.  304. — Development  of  a  glomerulus  and 
Malpighian  capsule,  a,  capillary  ;  b,  vis- 
ceral, c,  parietal  layer  of  capsule. 

Fig.  305.— Graduated  cylinder  and  flask  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  urine. 

Fig.  306. — Urinometer. 
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We  may  have  polyuria  unaccompanied  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  which  follows 
injury  to  a  certain  part  ol  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (67.  Bernard).  The  urine  is  measured 
in  tall  graduated  cylindrical  vessels  (fig.  305).  [In  estimating  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  the 
patient  must,  ol  course,  be  directed  always  to  empty  his  bladder  at  a  particular  hour,  and  collect 
the  urine  passed  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.] 

[Comparative.  —In  man  60  per  cent,  of  the  water  eliminated  from  the  body  is  given  off  by  the 
kidneys,  and  40  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  In  herbivora  30  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  and  70  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  while  in  carnivora  the  proportions  are  70  by  the 
urine  and  30  by  the  lungs  and  skin  (Munk).] 

2.  The  specific  gravity  varies,  as  a  mean,  between  1015  and  1025 ;  the  minimum, 
after  copious  draughts  of  water,  may  be  1002  ;  while  the  maximum,  after  profuse 
perspiration  and  great  thirst,  may  be  1040.  The  mean  specific  gravity  is  about 
1020.  In  newly-born  children,  the  specific  gravity  falls  very  considerably  during 
the  first  three  days,  which  is  due  to  the  amount  of  food  taken  (Martin  and  Ruga). 
[The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  infants  is  about  1003  to  1006.]  A  healthy 
adult  excretes  about  70  grins.  [2|  oz.]  daily  of  solids  by  the  urine,  or  about  1  grm. 
of  solids  per  1  kilo,  of  body  weight. 

The  specific  gravity  is  estimated  by  means  of  a  urinometer  (fig.  306),  the  urine  being  at  the 
temperature  of  16°  C.  [The  urinometer,  when  placed  in  distilled  water,  ought  to  Hoat  at  the 
mark  0°  or  zero,  which  is  conventionally  spoken  of  as  1000.  Place  the  urine  to  be  tested  in  a 
tall  cylindrical  glass,  of  such  width  that  the  urinometer,  when  placed  in  it,  may  float  freely 
and  not  toucli  the  sides.  Take  care  that  no  air-bubbles  adhere  to  the  instrument.  When 
reading  off  the  mark  on  the  stem,  raise  the  vessel  to  the  eye  and  bring  the  eye  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  noting  the  number  which  corresponds  to  this.  This  rule  is  adopted, 
because  the  water  rises  on  the  stem  in  virtue  of  capillarity.  It  is  essential  that  a  sample  of  the 
mixed  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  mean  specific  gravity.] 

Christison's  Formula. — To  estimate  the  amount  of  solids  in  the  urine.  This  may  be  done 
approximately  by  means  of  the  formula  of  Trapp  or  Haeser,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this  country, 
"Christison's  Formula,"  viz.,  "  Multiply  the  two  last  figures  of  a  specific  gravity  expressed  in 
four  figures  by  2-33  "  (C'hristison  and  Hacscr),  or  by  2  {Trapp),  or  2 -2  (Locbisch).  This  gives 
the  amount  of  solids  in  every  1000  parts.  [Suppose  a  person  passes  1200  c.c.  urine  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  1022,  then 

22x  2-33  =  51-26  grins,  in  1000  c.c. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  in  1200  c.c. 

51-26  x  1200      ,  r, 
1000  :  1200  :  :  51-26  :  x  =  — ^000  =  61-51  grms.] 

Direct  Estimation  of  Solids.— Place  15  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  capsule  of  known  weight,  and 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath  ;  afterwards  completely  dry  the  residue  in  an  air-bath 
at  100°  C. ,  and  then  cool  it  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  process,  a  small  amount 
of  ureaisdecomposed,  so  that  the  value  obtained  is  slightly  too  small.  Of  course  the  specific  gravity 
varies  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  urine.  The  most  concentrated  (highest  specific  gravity) 
urine  is  the  morning  urine  (Urina  noctis),  especially  after  being  retained  in  the  bladder,  e.g., 
in  prolonged  sleep  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  urine  becomes  more  con- 
centrated. The  most  dilute  urine  is  secreted  after  copious  drinking  (Urina  potus).  Under 
patbological  conditions,  as  in  diabetes  mellitus  (§  175),  the  urine  is,  at  the  same  tune,  very 
copious  (as  much  as  10,000  c.c),  and  very  concentrated,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  varies  from 
1030  to  1060,  [due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  grape-sugar].  In  fever  the  urine  is 
concentrated  and  small  in  amount.  In  polyuria,  due  to  certain  nervous  conditions,  the  urine 
is  very  dilute  and  copious,  while  the  specific  gravity  may  be  as  low  as  1001. 

3.  The  colour  of  the  urine  depends  on  the  colouring-matters  present  in  it,  and 
varies  greatly,  but  the  differences  in  colour  are  due  chiefly  to  variations  m  the 
amount  of  water.  Normally  it  has  a  pale  straw  colour,  but  if  it  contains  more 
water  than  usual  it  has  a  very  pale  tint,  and  in  certain  cases  (as  m  the  sudden 
polyuria  occurring  after  an  attack  of  hysteria)  it  may  be  as  clear  as  water.  Con- 
centrated urine,  as  after  meals,  or  the  first  urine  passed  in  the  morning  has  a 
darker  colour ;  it  is  a  dark  'yellow  or  brownish-red ;  while  it  is  usually  dark 
coloured  in  fever. 

Foetal  urine,  and  also  the  urine  first  passed  after  birth,  are  as  clear  and  colourless ,  M  water 
The  admixture  of  various  substances  with  the  urine  alters  its  colour,  When  mixed  w  A  Mood 
according  to  the  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  hamioglobm,  the  urine  is  red  oi  daik  biownisn 
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acre  frequently  it  is  smoky],  especially  if  the  blood  comes  from  the  kidneys  and  the  urine  is 
acid"   When  n  xcd  with  bile  pigments,  it  is  of  a  deep  yellowish-brown,  with  an  intense  yellow 
Mi^tSn  internalizes  it  intensely  red,  rhubarb 
acid  black    Urine  undergoing  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  may  present  a  duty  bluisn  appeal 
See  owing  to  the  formation  of  indigo.    The  colour  of  urine  is  estimated  by  Neubauer  and 
Vogel  by- means  of  an  empirical  "  colour-scale."  ,  , 

Urine,  but  especially  ammoniacal  urine,  exhibits  fluorescence,  which  disappear  011  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  and  reappears  after  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  .   .  ml.A 

Normal  urine,  after  standing  for  several  hours,  deposits  a  fine  cloud  of  vesical  mucus  [  ike 
delicate  cotton  wool].  The  froth  of  normal  urine  is  white,  and  disappears  pretty  rapidly,  while 
that  on  an  albuminous  urine  persists  much  longer.  The  urine  not  unfrequently  contains  some 
epithelial  cells  from  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

[Of  the  total  solids  (  =  65  grams)  urea  =  about  32  grains,  chlorides  =  15  grams, 
phosphoric  acid  =  2 -5  grams  =  49 -5  grams;  the  remainder  consists  of  other  sub- 
stances, so  that  about  f  are  organic  and  £  inorganic] 

[The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  average  quantities  111  grams  of  the 
chief  substances  excreted  in  the  urine  by  a  healthy  adult  in  24  hours. 

Total  Amount  in  Grams.  Percentage  in  Grams. 


Water, 
Solids, 

Organic 


'  Urea, 

Uric  Arid, 

Hippuric  acid, 
.  Kreatinin, 


'Sodic  chloride, 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Inorganic  <!  Sodium,  . 

Magnesium, 
Potassium, 
I  Calcium, 


1440-1500 

96 

57-68 

4 

28-32 

2-5.- 

3 

7 

•05 

•3-2 

•015- 

•1 

1-7-2-1 

•1 

15-20 

1  - 

1-25 

2-5-3 

•16 

2-2-5 

■15 

5-7 

•4 

•4 

•03 

3-4 

•25 

■3 

•02] 

[Amounts  of  the  Several  Urinary 
Constituents  (Loebisch) . 


Constituents. 


Quantity,  . 
Specific  gravity, 
Water,      .    '  . 
Solids, 
Urea, 

Uric  acid,  . 
Sodium  chloride, 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Snlphui  Ic  acid,  . 
Phosphorus,  Cak-ium, 
Magnesium  phosphate, 
Total    quantity  off 
earthy  phosphates,)' 
Ammonia, . 
Free  acid,  . 


Man,  28  years  of  age, 
weight,  72  kilos.,  observa- 
tions over  8  days  (Kemer), 


In  2-1  hours. 


Min. 


c.c. 
1099 
1015 


32  00 
0-G9 

15-00 
3  00 
22G 
0-25 
0-67 

0-92 

0-  74 

1-  74 


Max.  Mean. 


c.c. 
2150 
1027 


43-4 

1-  37 
19-20 

4-07 

2-  84 

0-  51 

1-  29 

1-  80 

101 

2-  20 


c.c. 
1491 
1021 


38-1 
0-94 

1G-8 
3  42 
2-48 
0-38 
0-97 

1'35 

0-  83 

1-  90 


Mean  of 
analyses  in 

different 
individuals 

(Vogel). 


In  24  hours. 


c.c. 
1500 
1020 
1440 
GO 
35 

0-76 
16-5 
3-5 
2  0 


1-2 


0-G5 
3  ] 


[AMOUNTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  UHTNAltT 

Constituents  Passed 

in  24  Hours  (Paries). 

By  an  aver- 
age man  of 
GG  kilos. 

Per  1 
kilo,  of 

Constituents. 

body- 
weight. 

gnns. 

gnns. 

Water, 

1500-000 

23-000 

Total  solids, 

72-000 

1100 

Urea, 

33T80 

0-500 

Uric  acid,  . 

0  555 

0  0084 

Hippuric  acid,  . 

0-400 

0  O0K0 

Kreatinin, 

0910 

00140 

Pigment   and  other 

substances,  . 

10-300 

0-1510 

Sulphuric  acid,  . 

2  012 

0-0305 

Phosphoric  acid, 

3-1G4 

0-048G 

Chlorine,  . 

7-000  (8  12) 

0-1260 

Ammonia,  . 

0-770 

Potassium, 

2-500 

Sodium, 

11-090 

Calcium,  . 

0-2GO 

Magnesium, 

0-207 

4.  Consistence.— Normal  urine,  like  water,  is  a  freely  mobile  fluid.  [The 
temperature  is  about  39°  C] 

Large  quantities  of  sugar,  albumin,  or  mucus  make  it  less  mobile  ;  while  the  so-called  chylous 
urine  of  warm  climates  may  be  like  a  white  jelly. 

5.  The  taste  is  a  saline  bitter,  the  odour  is  characteristic  and  aromatic. 
Ammoniacal  urine  has  the  Odour  of  ammonia.    Turpentine  taken  internally  gives  rise  to  the 

odour  ot  violets,  copaiba  and  cubebs  a  strongly  aromatic,  and  asparagus  an  unpleasant  odour. 
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Vnlorian,  assafatida,  and  castoreuiii  [but  not  camphor]  also  produce  a  characteristic  odour 
Llhe  odour  ot  diabetic  urine  is  described  as  "sweet."] 

6.  The  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid  salts 
chiefly  acid  sodic  phosphate,  [NaH2P04]  which  seems  to  he  derived  from  basic 
sodic  phosphate,  owing  to  the  uric  acid,  hippnric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  CO., 
taking  to  themselves  part  of  the  soda,  so  that  the  phosphoric  acid  forms  an  acid 
salt.  After  a  diet  of  flesh,  acid  potassic  phosphate  is  the  cause  of  the  acidity. 
That  the  urine  contains  no  free  acid  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  sodic  hyposulphite  (v.  Voit,  Huppert).  [The  uric  acid' exists  as  urates, 
the  hippuric  arid  also  is  not  free,  but  exists  as  an  alkaline  hippurate.  Briicke  lias 
proved  this  by  congo-red,  which  gives  a  violet  or  inky  colour  with  one  part  of 
free  hippuric  acid  in  55,000  of  water,  but  urine  gives  no  change  of  colour.] 

The  acid  reaction  is  increased  after  the  use  of  acids,  e.g.,  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric,  also 
by  ainmoniacal  salts,  which  are  changed  within  the  body  into  nitric  acid  ;  lastly,  after  pro- 
longed muscular  exertion.  The  morning  urine  is  strongly  acid.  [Sometimes  under  patho- 
logical conditions  free  fatty  acids  appear  in  the  urine  (lipaciduria).] 

The  urine  becomes  less  acid  or  alkaline— (1)  By  the  use  of  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  or  alkaline  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  the  last  being  oxidised  within  the  body 
into  carbonates.  (2)  By  the  presence  of  calcic  or  magnesia  carbonate.  (3)  By  admixture 
with  alkaline  blood,  or  pus.  (4)  By  removing  the  gastric  juice  through  a  gastric  fistula  (p.  293— 
Maly)]  further,  from  one  to  three  hours  after  a  meal.  [The  reaction  of  urine  passed  during 
digestion  may  be  neutral,  or  even  alkaline.  This  is  due  either  to  the  formation  of  acid  in  the 
stomach  {Bcncc  Jones),  or  to  a  fixed  alkali  derived  from  the  basic  alkaline  phosphates  taken 
with  the  food  ( IF.  Roberts).]  (5)  The  urine  is  rarely  alkaline  in  anaemia,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids.  [(6)  The  nature  of  the  food— vegetable  food  makes  it 
alkaline.  (7)  By  profuse  sweating.  (8)  By  absorption  of  alkaline  transudations  (blood, 
serum).] 

[Method. — The  reaction  of  urine  is  tested  by  means  of  litmus  paper.  Normal  urine  turns 
blue  litmus  paper  red,  and  does  not  affect  red  litmus.  An  alkaline  urine  makes  red  litmus 
paper  blue,  while  a  neutral  urine  does  not  alter  either  blue  or  red  litmus  paper.]  Sometimes 
violet  litmus  paper  is  used,  which  becomes  red  in  acid,  and  blue  in  alkaline  urine. 

Estimation  of  the  Acidity. — This  is  done  by  determining  the  amount  of  caustic  soda 
necessary  to  produce  a  neutral  reaction  in  100  c.c.  of  urine.  A  soda  solution,  containing  0-0031 
grin,  of  soda  in  each  c.c,  is  used  ;  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  exactly  neutralises  0"0063  grm.  oxalic 
acid.  To  the  100  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  beaker,  soda  solution  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a 
graduated  burette  (fig.  307),  until  violet  litmus  paper  becomes  neither  red  nor  blue.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  soda  solution  is  now  read  off  on  the  burette,  and  as  each  c.c.  corresponds  to 
0  0063  grm.  oxalic  acid,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  degree  of  acidity  in  100  c.c.  of  urine.  So  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine  is 
expressed  by  the  equivalent  amount  of  oxalic  acid,  which  is  completely  neutralised  by  the 
same  amount  of  caustic  soda.] 

[Urine  of  Mammals.— The  urine  of  carnivora  is  pale,  passing  into  a  golden-yellow  ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  high,  and  its  reaction  strongly  acid.  The  urine  of  herbivora  is  alkaline  ;  it 
shows  a  precipitate  of  earthy  carbonates  (hence,  it  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  an  acid),  and 
of  basic  earthy  phosphates.  During  hunger,  the  urine  presents  the  character  of  that  of  car- 
nivora, as  the  animal  in  this  case  practically  lives  upon  its  own  flesh  and  tissues.] 

256.  I.  THE  ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  URINE. — Urea,  C0(NHL,)._,, 

the  diamid  of  C02,  or  carbamid,  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  (p,  419).  Its  composition  is  comparatively 
simple  :  1  carbonic  acid  +  2  ammonia  -  1  water.  It  crystallises  in  silky  four-sided 
prisms  with  oblique  ends  (rhombic  system),  without  water  of  crystallisation  (fig. 
308,  1)  :  if  it  crystallises  rapidly  it  forms  delicate  white  needles.  It  has  no  action 
on  litmus,  is  odourless,  and  has  a  weak,  bitter,  cooling  taste,  like  saltpetre ;  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  an  isomer  of 
ammonium  cyanate,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  evaporation,  whereby  the 
atoms  rearrange  themselves  (Wohler,  1828).  It  can  be  prepared  artificially  in  many 
other  ways. 

Decomposition  of  Urea. —When  heated  above  120°,  it  gives  off  ammonia  vapour,  while  a 
glassy  mass  of  biuret  and  cyanic  acid  is  left.  When  urine  undergoes  the  alkaline  fermentation 
(§  263),  or  when  urea  is  treated  with  strong  mineral  acids,  or  boiled  with  the  hydrates  ot  the 
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it  takes  up  two  molecules  of  water  and  produces 


alkalies,  or  superheated  with  water  (240°  C. 
ammonium  carbonate,  thus — 

CO(NH2),  +  2H20  =  (i\TH4)2C03. 

When  brought  into 

which  remains  is  biuret  2CON.,H4  -  NH3  =  C202NaH5 

Urea.  Biuret. 
Biuret  with  caustic  potash  and  CuS04  gives  a  characteristic  rosy  solution.] 
Quantity.—  In  normal  urine,  urea  occurs  to  the  extent  of  2 -5  to  3-2  per  cent. 

An  adult  man  excretes  daily  from  30  to  40  grms. 

[500  grains,  or  a  little  over  1  oz.] ;  women  less, 

children  relatively  more  [at  3-6  years,  1  gram: 

8-11,  -8  gram;  and  13-16,  -4--6  gram  per  kilo,  of 

body-weight]  ;  owing  to  the  relatively  greater  meta- 
bolism in  children,  the  unit  weight  of  body  produces 

more  urea  than  the  unit  weight  of  an  adult,  in  the 

proportion  of  1*7  :  1.    If  the  metabolism  of  the 

body  is  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium  (§  236),  the 

urea  excreted  contains  almost  as  much  N  as  is  taken 

in  with  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food  (p. 

439). 

Variations  in  the  Quantity.  —The  amount  of  urea 
increases  when  the  amount  of  proteids  in  the  food 
is  increased ;  and  also  when  there  is  a  more  rapid 
breaking  up  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body 
itself.    As  this  breaking  up  is  increased  by  diminu- 
tion of  O,  and  by  loss  of  blood,  so  these  conditions 
also  increase  the  urea  (§  41).    It  is  also  increased 
by  drinking  large  draughts  of  water,  by  various 
salts,  by  frequent  urination,  and  by  exposure  to 
compressed  air.    In  diabetic  persons,  who  eat  very 
large  quantities  of  food,  it  may  exceed  110  grms. 
[over  3  oz.]  per  day ;  during  hunger  it  sinks  to  6-l 
grms.  [90  grains]  per  day.    During  inanition,  the 
maximum  amount   is  excreted  towards  mid-day, 
and  the  minimum  in  the  morning.     The  daily 
amount  of  urea  varies  with  the  quantity  of  urine; 
three  to  four  hours  after  a  meal,  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  is  at  a  maximum,  when  it  sinks- 
and  reaches  its  minimum  during  the  night. 
Muscular  exercise,  as  a  rule,  does  not  in- 
crease  it  (v.    Voit,  Fide   and  Wislicenus) 
although   Pfluger   states   that   greatly  in- 
creased muscular  activity  increases  the  urea, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  the  total  N  ex- 
creted by  the  urine  (§  295). 

Pathological. — In  acute  febrile  inflammations,  aud  in  fevers  generally  (§  220,  3),  the  urea 
increases  until  the  crisis  is  reached,  and  afterwards  it  diminishes.  After  the  fever  has  passed 
off,  the  amount  excreted  is  often  under  the  normal.  In  some  cases  of  high  fever,  although  the 
amount  of  urea  formed  is  increased,  it  may  not  be  excreted  ;  there  is  a  retention  of  the  urea, 
which,  later  on,  may  lead  to  an  increased  excretion  (Naunyn).  In  chronic  disease*,  the  amount 
depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  the  nutrition,  the  metabolism,  and  also  upon  the  degree  of 
fever  present.    Degenerative  changes  in  the  liver,  e.g.,  due  to  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  may 


Fig.  307. 
Graduated  burette. 
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be  accompanied  by  diminished  excretion  of  urea  and  increased  excretion  of  ammonia 
(Stadeimann).  It  is  increased  in  man  by  morphia,  narcotin,  narcein,  papaverin,  codein, 
thcbaiu  (Fulrini),  arsenic  {Giithgcns),  compounds  of  antimony,  and  small  doses  of  phosphorus 
(Bauer),  which  favour  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  and  by  substances  which  increase  the 
bile  formation  in  the  liver  {N.  Paton).    Quinine,  which  "spares"  the  proteids,  diminishes  it. 

Occurrence.  — Urea  occurs  in  the  blood  (1  :  10,000),  lymph,  chyle,  (2:  1000),  liver,  lymph- 
glands,  spleen,  lungs,  brain,  eye,  bile,  saliva,  amniotic  fluid,  and  pathologically  in  sweat,  e.g., 
in  cholera,  in  the  vomit  and  sweat  of  urreinic  patients,  and  in  dropsical  fluids. 

Formation  of  "Urea. — It  is  certain  that  it  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  proteids.  Less  oxidised  products  are  uric  acid,  gnanin,  xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  alloxan,  allantoin,  [but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  precursors 
of  urea].  Uric  acid  administered  internally  appears  in  the  urine  as  urea  ;  alloxan 
and  hypoxanthin  can  be  directly  changed  into  urea.  The  urea  excretion  is 
increased  by  the  administration  of  leucin,  glycin,  aspartic  acid,  or  ammonia  salts 
(Schulzen,  Nencki).  As  yet  it  has  not  been  definitely  determined  where  urea  is 
formed,  but  the  liver,  and,  perhaps,  the  lymph-glands,  are  organs  where  it  is  pro- 
duced (§  178). 

In  birds  the  liver  forms  uric  acid  from  ammonia.  The  liver  can  be  readily  excluded  from 
the  circulation  in  birds,  and  Minkowski  found  that  after  this  operation  the  uric  acid  was  dimi- 
nished and  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  increased  (§  178). 

Antecedents  of  Urea. — During  digestion,  part  of  the  proteids  is  converted  into 
leucin,  tyrosin,  glycin,  and  aspartic  acid.    If  the  amido-acids,  glycin,  leucin,  or 


Fig.  308. 

1,  2,  Prisms  of  pure  urea  ;  3,  rliomboidal  plates  ;  4,  hexagonal  tablets  ;  5,  6,  irregular  scales 

and  plates  of  urea  nitrate. 

aspartic  acid,  or  ammoniacal  salts  be  given  to  an  animal,  the  amount  of  urea  excreted 
is  increased.  As  the  molecule  of  the  amido-acids  contains  only  one  atom  of  Is ,  and  the 
molecule  of  urea  contains  two  of  N,  it  is  probable  that  urea  maybe  formed  syntheti- 
cally from  these  acids.  It  is  possible  that  the  amido-acids  meet  with  nitrogenous 
residues  in  the  juices  of  the  body,  e.g.,  carbamic  acid  or  cyanic  acid.  The  union  of 
these  may  produce  urea.  According  to  Salkowski,  feeding  with  these  substances 
causes  the  breaking  up  of  the  proper  proteids  of  the  body  so  as  to  provide  toe 
necessary  components.  Schmiedeberg  is  of  opinion  that  urea  is  formed  m  the 
body  from  ammonium  carbonate  by  the  removal  of  water;  and  v  Schroder  found 
that  when  he  passed  blood  containing  ammonia  carbonate  through  a  "sunn  mi; 
liver  the  urea  in  the  blood  was  greatly  increased.  Drechse  succeeded  m  Producing 
urea  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  rapid  alternating  oxidation  and  reduction  ol  a 
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watery  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  [We  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
urea  exists  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  renal  epithelium  removes  it  from  the  blood. 
Although  it  is  surmised  that  some  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  named  above,  more 
especiafly  leucin,  and  perhaps  also  kreatin,  are  the  precursors  of  urea,  yet  we 
cannot  say  definitely  how  or  where  the  transformation  takes  place.  Perhaps  this 
is  effected  in  the  liver,  and,  it  may  be,  also  in  the  spleen  (§  193).] 

Preparation  of  Urea.— Urea  may  be  prepared  from  dog's  urine  (especially  after  a  diet  of  flesh) 
by  evaporating  it  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  extracting  it  with  alcohol,  and  again  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  crystals  which  separate  are  washed  with  water  to  remove 
any  extractives  that  may  be  mixed  with  them,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  then 
filtered  and  allowed  to  crystallise  slowly. 

Or,  human  urine  maybe  evaporated  to  one-sixth  of  its  volume  and  cooled  to  0°,  and  excess 
of  strong  pure  nitric  acid  added,  which  precipitates  urea  nitrate  mixed  with  colouring  matter. 
This  precipitate  is  pressed  in  blotting-paper,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water  containing  animal 
charcoal,  and  filtered  while  hot.  When  it  cools,  colourless  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  separate  (fig. 
308).  These  crystals  are  redissolved  in  warm  water,  and  barium  carbonate  added  until  effer- 
vescence ceases  ;  urea  and  barium  carbonate  are  formed.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  with 
absolute  alcohol,  filter,  and  allow  evaporation  to  take  place,  when  urea  separates. 

Compounds  of  Urea. — Urea  combines  with  acids — nitric,  oxalic,  phosphoric — 
bases,  and  salts  (NaCl,  nitrate  of  mercury).  The  following  are  the  most 
important  combinations  : — 

1.  Urea  nitrate  (CH^O,  HN"03)  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  not  so  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining nitric  acid.  It  forms  characteristic  rhombic  crystals  (fig.  308,  3,  4,  5,  6).  Sometimes 
the   formation  of  these  crystals  is  used  to  determine 

microscopically  the  presence  of  urea  in  a  fluid.     If  a  Ul  C* 

fluid  is  suspected  to  contain  minute  traces  of  urea,  it  is  rj  ^S-h 

concentrated  and  a  drop  of  the  fluid  is  put  on  a  micro-  *  ^ 


licilcu  a,  uiu|i  ui   me   num.  la  puL  uu  <i  miciu-  a 

scopic  slide.    A  thread  is  placed  in  the  fluid,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  cover-glass.    A  drop  of  coneen-   «»  X/ 


traied  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  under  the  cover-glass,  *  p- . 
and  after  a  time  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  adhering  to  the 


thread  may  be  detected  with  the  microscope. 

2.  Urea  oxalate  (CH4N20)2,  C2H204+H20,  is  made  by 
mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea  with  oxalic  acid. 

The  crystals  form  groups  of  rhombic  tables,  often  of  </~/>0  &  S\. 

irregular  shape.    It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  C  W 

and  still  less  so  in  alcohol  (fig.  309).  ^ 

3.  Urea  phosphate  (CH4NoO,  H3P04),  forms  large,  glanc-  Pig.  309. 

ing,  rhombic  crystals,  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  Perfect  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea, 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  urine  of  jugs  fed  on  dough. 

4.  Sodic  chloride  +  urea  ((JH4N,0,  NaCl  +  H20)  forms  rhombic,  shining  prisms,  which  are 
sometimes  deposited  in  evaporated  human  urine. 

•  5\  Urea  +  mercuric  nitrate  is  obtained  as  a  white  cheesy  precipitate,  when  mercuric  nitrate 
»  *  to  a  solution  of  urea.  Liebig's  titration  method  for  urea  depends  on  this  reaction 
(s  257,  II. ). 

257.  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  UREA  — 

I.  The  qualitative  Estimation  of  Urea.— (1)  It  mai,  be  isolated  as  such  'if 
albumin  be  present,  add  to  the  fluid  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol 
and,  after  several  hours,  filter.    Evaporate  the  filtrate  over  a  water-bath  and 
dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  drops  of  water. 

(2)  The  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  may  be  detected  microscopically  (ficr  308) 
IT.  Quantitative ^  Estimation. _(1)  Sodic  hypobromite  decomposes"  urea  into 
UU2,  j±g),  and  N.    On  this  reaction  depends  the  Knop-Hufner  method  of 
quantitative  estimation.    The  N  rises  in  the  form  of  small  bubbles  in  the  mixed 

mk  •   -       2  18  absorbed  by  the  caustic  soda-  [TIlc  reaction  is  tlle 

o  * 

N2H4CO  +  3NaBrO  =  3NaBr  4-  C02  +  2H20  +  N2 . 
The  nitrogen  is  collected  and  estimated  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  the  amount  of 
urea  calculated  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen.    The  uric. acid  is  also  decomposed. 
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but  that  can  be  estimated  separately  and  a  correction  made.  We  may  use  the 
apparatus  of  Russell  and  West,  or  Dupre,  or  that  of  Charteris  (fig.  310  1 

[U^ameter.-Make  a  solution  of  hypobromite  of  soda  by  mixing  VoO  grams 
NaHO  in  250  c.c,  of  water,  and  adding  25  c.c.  of  bromine"  It  is  better  to  be 
made  fresh,  as  it  decomposes  by  keeping.  The  graduated  tube  is  pi  c  d  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  filled  with  water,  and  depressed  until  the  zero  on  the  Tub" 
coincides  with  the  level  of  the  water.  Introduce  15  ec  of  the 
hypobromite  solution  into  the  pyramidal-shaped  bottle,  while  into 
a  short  test-tube  are  placed  5  c.c.  of  urine.  The  test-tube  with 
the  urine  is  introduced  into  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  m  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  spill.  Close  the  bottle 
tightly  with  the  caoutchouc  stopper,  through  which  passes  a  glass 
tube  to  connect  it  with  the  graduated  burette.  Incline  the  bottle 
so  as  to  allow  the  urine  to  mix  with  the  hypobromite  solution 
when  the  gases  are  given  off,  and  pass  into  the  collecting  Lube, 
which  is  gradually  raised  until  the  surfaces  of  the  liquids,  outside 
and  in,  coincide.    Time  should  be  allowed  to  permit  the  whole 

apparatus  to  have  the  same  temperature. 
Read  off  the  amount  of  gas  N  evolved,  for 
the  C02  is  absorbed  by  the  caustic  soda. 
The  collecting  tube  is  usually  graduated 
beforehand,  so  that  each  division  of  the 
tube  is  =  0T  per  cent,  of  urea,  or  0-44  gr. 
per  fluid  oz.  Thus,  suppose  that  50  oz.  of 
urine  are  passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  5  c.c.  of  urine  evolve  18  measures  of 
N,  then  0-44x  18x50  =  396  grs.  of  urea. 
If,  however,  the  tube  be  graduated  into 
of  urea  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 


Fig.  310. 
Ureameter  of  Charteris. 

c.c,  then  30'3  c.c.  of  N  =  0T  g 
pressure.] 

III.  Volumetric  Method  (Licbig).—tty  means  of  a  graduated  pipette  (fig.  311),  40  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  urine  are  placed  in  a  bearer  ;  add  20  cubic  centimetres  of  barium  mixture 
to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  barium  mixture  consists  of  1  vol.  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  barium  nitrate  and  2  vols,  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  barium 
hydrate.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter,  and  take  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate,  which  corre- 
spond to  10  c.c.  of  urine,  and  place  in  a  beaker.  Allow  a  titrated  standard  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate  to  drop  from  a  burette  into  the  urine  until  a  precipitate  no  longer  occurs. 
The  mercuric  nitrate  is  made  of  such  a  strength  that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  it  will  combine 
with  10  milligrams  of  urea.  Test  a  drop  of  the  mixture  from  time  to  time  with  a  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate,  which  is  called  the  indicator,  and  placed  in  a  watch-glass  or  piece  of  glass 
blackened  on  its  under  surface.  Whenever  the  slightest  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  added,  the 
mixture  strikes  a  yellow  colour  with  the  soda.  The  standard  solution  must  be  added  drop  by 
drop  until  this  result  is  obtained.  Read  otf  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard 
solution  used  ;  as  each  centimetre  corresponds  to  10  milligrams  of  urea,  multiply  by  ten,  and 
the  amount  of  urea  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  is  obtained. 

This  method  does  not  give  quite  accurate  results  even  in  normal  urine.  To  urine  containing 
much  phosphates  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  the  barium  mixture.  Very  acid  urines  may 
require  several  volumes  to  be  added.  Urine  containing  albumin  or  blood  must  be  boiled,  after 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  to  remove  the  albumin.  The  sodic  chloride  in  the 
urine  also  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  the  process,  as,  on  adding  mercuric  nitrate  to  urine, 
mercuric  chloride  and  sodic  nitrate  are  formed,  so  that  the  urea  does  not  combine  until  the 
sodic  chloride  is  decomposed.  When  the  urine  contains,  as  is  usually  the  case,  1  to  1A  per 
cent.  NaCl,  deduct  2  c.c.  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  added  to  10  c.c.  of  urine. 

Estimation  of  the  total  N  in  Urine  (Kjeldahl's  Method). — Pflugerand  Bohland  recommend 
the  following  modification  of  the  method  of  Kjeldahl.  Five  c.c.  of  a  urine  of  medium  con- 
centration are  allowed  to  flow  from  a  burette  into  Erlenmeyer's  flask,  capable  of  containing 
about  300  c.c,  and  to  it  areadded  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  boiled 
until  all  the  water  and  gases  are  driven  off.  The  fluid  at  first  becomes  black  from  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  it  has  become  of  brownish  tone  lessen  the  heat  of  the  Bunsen 
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fluid  at  last  becomes  bright  yellow. 
liloVittoeool,  dilute  it  with  water  to  200  c.c.,  and^placette  whole  in  ^ 


zoc.e 


burner.    About  half  an  hour  suffices  to  heat  it,  when  the 
Allow  it  to  cool  dilute  it  with  water  to  200  c.c,  and  pla 

of  Sc  soda  S  G.  1-3),  cork  the  flask  ns  quickly  as  possible,  ami  distil  its  contents,  the 
atXte  niS  Lss  over  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be  titrated  beforehand.    The  quant. ty 
of  sulphuric  acid  not  combined  with  ammonia  must  be  estimated  by  titration 
with  caustic  soda.  f  , 

The  N  in  the  Urine  may  be  estimated  approximately  thus,  lo  10  c.c.  or  tne 
urine  add  from  a  burette  Liebig's  mercuric  nitrate  solution,  and  test  the  mixture 
on  a  black  glass  plate  with  dry  sodic  bicarbonate  until  a  yellow  speck  remains. 
Multiply  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the'burette  fluid  used  by  0'04  (PJiuger  and  Boh- 
lancl). 

258.  URIC  ACID  -  C5H4N403  is  the  nitrogenous  substance  which, 
next  to  urea,  carries  off  most  of  the  N  from  the  body ;  in  twenty-four 
hours  0-5  grm.  (7  to  10  grains);  during  hunger,  0'24  grm.  (4  grains) ; 
after  a  strongly  animal  diet,  2-11  grm.  (30  to  35  grains)  are  excreted; 
[on  a  purely  vegetable  diet  it  amounts  to  0-2  to  07  gram.]  The 
proportion  of  urea  to  uric  acid  is  45  :  1. 

If  a  mammal  be  fed  Avith  uric  acid,  part  of  it  becomes  more  highly 
oxidised  into  urea,  while  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  is  also  increased 
(§  260);  in  fowls,  feeding  with  leucin,  glycin,  or  aspartic  acid  (v. 
Knieriem),  or  ammonium  carbonate  (Schroeder),  increases  the  amount 
of  uric  acid.  When  urea  is  administered  to  fowls,  it  is  reduced  chiefly 
to  uric  acid.  The  fresh  splenic  pulp  containing  so  many  decomposi- 
tion products  of  leucocytes  (nuclein,  xanthin-bodies,  p.  169)  (§  169) 
when  treated  with  warm  blood  yields  it  (Hoi-baczeivsbi).  It  is  the 
chief  nitrogenous  product  in  the  urine  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
It  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  absent  from  herbivorous  urine. 

Properties. — It  is  dibasic,  colourless,  and  crystallises  in  various 
forms  (figs.  312  and  313),  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  (1). 
When  the  angles  are  rounded,  the  whetstone  form  (2)  is  produced,  and 
if  the  long  surfaces  be  flattened,  six-sided  tables  occur.  Not  unfrc- 
quently  diabetic  urine  deposits  spontaneously  large,  yellow,  transparent 
rosettes  (6,  8).  If  20  c.c.  of  HQ,  or  acetic  acid,  be  added  to  1  litre 
of  urine,  crystals  (9)  are  deposited,  like  cayenne  pepper,  on  the 
surface  and  sides  of  the  glass,  after  severed  hours.  [The  HC1  decom- 
poses the  urates,  and  liberates  the  acid,  which  does  not  crystallise  at 
once,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine.  Crystals 
of  uric  acid  are  usually  yellowish  in  colour  from  the  pigment  of  the  urine  (fig. 
312),  and  they  are  soluble  hi  caustic  potash.] 

Solubility. — It  is  tasteless  and  odourless  ;  reddens  litmus  ;  is  soluble  in  15,000  parts  of  cold 
and  in  1900  of  boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Horbaczewski  prepared  it 
synthetically  by  melting  together  glycin,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  glycocin,  and  urea. 

[C,H5N02  +  3CON2H4  =  C5H4N40:)  +  3N  H3  +  2H.,0] 
Glycocin         Urea  Uric  acid 

It  is  freely  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates,  borates,  phosphates,  lactates,  and  acetates,  these 
sa  ts  at  the  same  time  removing  a  part  of  the  base  ;  thus  there  are  formed  aeid  urates  and  acid 
salts  rrom  the  neutral  salts.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  [The  phosphates  play  an  important  part  in  keeping 
it  in  solution  in  the  urine.]  ^  6 

Decomposition.— During  dry  distillation  it  decomposes  into  urea,  cyanuric  acid,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  ammonium  carbonate.  Superoxide  of  lead  converts  it  into  urea,  allantoic  oxalic 
acid,  ami  CU,  ;  while  ozone  forms  the  same  substances,  with  the  addition  of  alloxan.  When 
it  is  reduced  oy  It  m  slain  nascendi,  as  by  sodium  amalgam,  it  forms  xanthin  and  sarkin  It 
pi ■.■rurao!Xof  mCLametabollc  Product  t"an  urea,  but  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  uric  acid  is  a 

Occurrence.— Uric  acid  occurs  dissolved  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  acid  urates 
Ot  soda  and  potash.    These  salts  occur  also  in  urinary  calculi,  gravel,  and  in  gouty 


Fig.  311. 

Graduated 
Pipette. 
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bSfc  ft ;,  JVin-m°niU-ni  ™S?  0CCm'S  in  Very  sma11  (luautity in  *  deP°sit  of  "  urates  » 

osi mn r^\Vr8,i  01  •  ^"T'  WheU.  m>ine  becomes  «MnflL«l  from  decern- 
position  {fit,  M).    J  ree  uric  acid  occurs  m  normal  urine  only  in  the  very  smallest 

.Jwre.'&si  str^s  xob-jt  jests  s^r-ss^s^ 


Fig.  312. 

Forms  of  uric  acid.    1.  Rhombic  plates  ;  2,  whetstone  forms  ;  3,  quadrate  forms  ;  4,  5,  pro 
longed  into  points  ;  6,  8,  rosettes  ;  7,  pointed  bundles ;  9,  barrel  forms  precipitated  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  urine 


stomach  and  intestinal  tract,  following  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  [It  is  certainly  increased 
in  leukaemia,  as  much  as  4  grams  have  been  eliminated  in  24  hours.  It  is  also  increased  during 
ague  and  fevers,  and  perhaps  this  has  some  relation  to  the  congestion  of  the  spleen  which 
accompanies  these  conditions.]  It  is  diminished  after  copious  draughts  of  water,  after  large 
doses  of  quinine,  caffein,  potassic  iodide,  common  salt,  sodic  and  litliic  carbonates,  sodic  sul- 
phate, inhalation  of  0,  slight  muscular  exertion.  In  gout,  the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine 
is  small.  In  chronic  tumours  of  the  spleen,  anaemia,  and  chlorosis,  when  the  respiration  is  not 
at  the  same  time  embarrassed,  it  is  also  diminished. 

[The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  is  greatest  during  the  "alkaline  tide."  By  the  use  of 
acids  the  uric  acid  is  relatively  diminished.  Suppose  the  normal  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  to  be 
1  :  35,  then  after  the  use  of  acids  (4  grams  of  citric  acid  three  times  daily),  the  proportion  will 
be  about  1  :  41.  If  alkalies  be  taken,  (3  grams  citrate  of  potash  three  times  daily)  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  ratio  becomes  about  1  :  28  (Haig).] 

Urates. — Uric  acid  forms  salts— chiefly  acid  urates — with  several  bases,  which 
dissolve  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  are  easily  soluble  in  warm  water.  Neutral 
urates  are  changed  by  C02  into  acid  salts.  [The  urates  are  insoluble  substances 
and  are  readily  precipitated,  but  this  occurs  more  readily  during  the  acid  for- 
mation of  urine,  because  the  acid  urate  of  sodium  is  then  formed,  and  it  is  more 
insoluble  than  the  normal  urate  — 

2C5H2Na2N403  +  H20  +  C02  =  2C5H3NaN403  +  Na2C03 

Nonniil  sodium  urate  Acid  sodium  urate     Sodium  carbonate. 

Hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  break  up  the  compounds,  and  crystals  of  uric  and 
separate.    [According  to  W.  Koberts  uric  acid  •  is  perhaps  a  vestigial  remnant  in 
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ate  we  ^^HgO^g^^  ^  His  replaced  by  an  alkaline  metal, 
«SS^S£aS^S£CLJ  It  is  not  known  if  the  latter  action  occurs  »  the 

fiiiSiiiiiii 

di^ir£=S,SeS£  always  occurs  as ,  a  sediment  in  ammonal  urine, 

either  with  (1)  or  mixed  with  free  uric  acid,  accompanied  by  triple  phosphate.  Mxcroscopicall^ 
i  is the  same  as  (1).  (1)  and  (2)  are  distinguished  by  the  sediment  dissolving  when  the  urine  is 
heatel   Ka  drap  of hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  microscopic  preparation  of  thesediment, 

CT3flcfdtlcicurXot;rs  sometin.es in  calculi,  and  is  a  white, amorous  powder  slightly 
soluble  in  water.    When  heated  on  platinum  it  leaves  an  ash  of  calcium  carbonate.  Magnesium 

urate  rarely  occurs  in  urinary  calculi.  .   . 

[A  deposit  of  urates  is  of  common  occurrence  in  urine,  e.g.,  after  excessive  muscular  exercise, 
derailed  digestion,  &c.  They  exist  in  urine  chiefly  as  normal  sodium  urate  but  they  are 
deposited  chiefly  as  acid  urates  when  the  urine  cools.  The  deposit  is  often  pink  coloured  and 
is  chiefly  amorphous,  but  it  may  contain  a  few  crystals.  It  redissolves  when  the  urine  is 
heated.    The  following  table  gives  the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  urates  {Ralfe):— 


Urates. 

Formulas. 

Solubility  in 
water. 

Deposited  as 

Acid  ammonium  urate, 

Normal  sodium      , , 
Acid         „  ,, 
Normal  potassium  ,, 
Acid         ,,  ,, 
Normal  calcium  ,, 
Acid         ,,  ,, 
Acid  lithium  ,, 

C5H3N403.(NH4) 

C5H2N403.Nao 

C5H;N403.Na 

CBHUN403.K, 

C5H"3N403.K 

C5H„N403.Ca 

(C3H3N403).2.Ca 

C5H3N403.Li 

1  in  1600 

1  in  77 
1  in  1200 
1  in  44 
1  in  800 
1  in  1500 
1  in  600 
1  in  60 

Amorphous  or  spiked  globular 

masses. 
Nodular  masses. 
Amorphous,  rarely  crystalline. 
Amorphous,  or  in  fine  needles. 

Fine  granules. 

Amorphous,  or  in  fine  needles. 

The  greater  solubility  of  lithium  and  potassium  urates  has  led  to  the  administration  of  potash 
or  lithia  water  in  cases  of  uric  acid  diathesis.] 

[Formation  of  Uric  Acid. — It  exists  in  the  blood,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
formed  in  the  kidneys.  In  gout,  when  there  is  a  diminished  excretion  of  uric  acid 
it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  After  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  in  birds 
and  snakes,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  organs.  The  seat  of  its  formation  in 
mammals  has  not  been  ascertained  experimentally.  In  birds,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  formed  in  the  liver.  Birds  have  a  vascular  system  in  their  kidneys  similar 
to  the  portal  vein.  A  vena  advehens  carries  the  blood  from  the  caudal  and  iliac 
veins  and  veins  coming  from  the  pelvic  viscera  to  the  kidneys,  and  the  vena 
advehens  communicates  with  the  portal  vein  by  means  of  Jacobson's  vein. 
.Minkowski  tied  the  portal  vein  in  geese,  thus  excluding  the  liver,  but  the  blood 
from  the  abdominal  organs  still  passed  through  the  kidneys  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  The  animals  lived  from  6-20  hours.  He  found  that  the  total  nitrogen 
eliminated  in  the  urine  is  not  greatly  diminished  (reduced  about  one-half  or  less), 
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but  the  proportion  of  urio  acid  to  the  total  nitrogen  was  greatly  diminished 
Normally,  1,1  geese  60-70  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the\u-inc^s  Zntted 
as  uric  acid,  but  after  exclusion  of  the  liver  it  amounts  only  to  3-G  per  cent 
while  the  ammonia  is  enormously  increased.  The  normal  9-18  per  cent  of 
ammonia  is  increased  to  50-60  per  cent.  It  would  seem  as  if  ammonia  is  a 
normal  antecedent  of  uric  arid,  and  that  the  synthesis  perhaps  takes  place  in  the 
liver.  Another  noteworthy  fact  observed  was  the  simultaneous  great  increase  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  urine  (p.  492).] 

259.  ESTIMATION  OF  URIC  ACID.-I.  Qualitative. -1.  Microscopic  Char- 
acters.—The  appearances  presented  by  uric  acid  and  its  salts  under  the  micro- 
scope are  shown  m  fig.  313.  It  is  deposited  from  urine  after  several  hours,  on 
a« Ming  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

2  Murexide  Test.— Gently  heat  a  urate  or  uric  acid  in  a  porcelain  vessel  along 
with  nitric  acid.  Decomposition  takes  place  and  the  colour  changes  to  yellow.  N 
and  C02  are  given  off ;  urea  and  alloxan  (C4H2Na04)  remain. 

[C6H4N403  +  0  +  H20  =  C4H„N204  +  CON2H4.] 

Uric  Acid  Alloxan  Urea 

Evaporate  slowly  and  allow  the  yellowish-red  stain  to  cool ;  on  adding  a  drop  of 
dilute  ammonia  a  purplish-red  colour  of  murexide  (which  contains  furf urate  of 
ammonia,  alloxantin-amid)  is  obtained,  it  becomes  blue  on  the  addition  of  caustic 
potash.  If  potash  or  soda  be  added  instead  of  ammonia,  a  violet  colour  is 
obtained,  which  disappears  on  heating. 

3.  Setoff's  Test.— Dissolve  uric  acid  or  a  urate  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  drop 
it  upon  blotting-paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  ;  reduction  of  the  silver  takes 
place  at  once,  and  a  black  spot  is  formed. 

4.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  uric  acid  or  a  urate  in  an  alkali,  with  Feliling's  solution  (g  149, 
2),  at  first  white  urate  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  deposited,  while  later,  red  copper  suboxide  is 
formed. 

II.  Quantitative  Estimation.— Add  5  cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  HC1  to  100  c.c.  of 
urine,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  in  the  dark,  when  the  uric  acid  is  precipitated 
like  fine  cayenne  pepper  crystals.  All  the  uric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  the  HC1,  even  after 
standing  for  a  time.  A.  Cook  uses  sulphate  of  zinc  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid  as  urate  of 
zinc.  Caustic  soda  is  added  to  precipitate  the  phosphates,  and  then  to  the  clear  fluid  zinc  sul- 
phate solution,  which  precipitates  urate  of  zinc  as  a  white  gelatinous  deposit.] 

Fokker-Salkowski  Method. — Make  200  c.c.  of  urine  strongly  alkaline  with  sodic  carbonate, 
and  after  an  hour  add  200  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  whereby  acid 
urate  of  ammonium  is  precipitated.  After  forty-eight  hours  filter  through  a  small  weighed 
filter,  and  wash  it  several  times.  Fill  the  filter  with  dilute  HC1  and  collect  the  filtrate.  Do 
this  until  all  the  acid  urate  is  dissolved.  From  the  total  filtrate  after  a  time  all  the  uric  acid 
separates.  It  is  collected  on  the  same  filter,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  until  the  acid 
reaction  disappears,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed.  To  the  weight  iu  excess  of  the  filter  add 
0-030  grin. 

[Haycraft's  method  depends  on  the  fact,  that  uric  acid  forms  a  compound  with  silver — urate 
of  silver — which  is  very  insoluble  in  water.  The  solutions  required  are  : — 1.  Centinormal 
amnionic  sulphocyanate,  made  by  dissolving  8  grms.  of  crystals  in  1  litre  of  water,  and  adjust 
to  decinormal  silver  solution.  Dilute  with  9  vols,  of  water,  1  c.c.  =0*00168  uric  acid.  2. 
Saturated  solution  of  iron-alum  (the  indicator).  3.  Pure  HN03  (20  to  30  per  cent.).  4. 
Strong  ammonia.  Ammoniacal  silver  solution  made  by  dissolving  5  grms.  AgN03  in  100  c.c. 
water,  and  add  NH4HO  until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Process. — Place  25  c.c.  of  urine  in 
a  beaker,  and  add  1  grm.  sodic  bicarbonate;  then  add  2  to  3  c.c.  of  ammonia  to  precipitate 
ammonio-magnesic  phosphate.  Add  1  to  2  c.c.  of  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  which  precipi- 
tates silver  urate  in  a  white  gelatinous  form.  The  precipitate  is  then  thoroughly  washed  on  an 
asbestos  filter,  and  then  dissolved  from  this  by  nitric  acid,  after  which  the  silver  is  estimated 
(Volhard's  method).  In  doing  so,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  indicator,  and  drop  in  the  centinormal 
solution  of  amnionic  sulphocyanate.  A  white  precipitate  with  a  transient  reddish  coloration 
will  be  formed ;  as  soon  as  the  red  colour  is  permanent  the  process  is  at  an  end.  The  uric 
acid  present  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sulphocyanate 
used  by  0-00168. 

260.  KREATININ  AND  OTHEE  SUBSTANCES. — Kreatinin  C4H-Na0,  is 
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kreatin  of  muscle  by  the  removal  of  a  molecule  of  water  and 
food.    The  quantity  excreted  daily  is  0-6  to  13  gram  (8  to 


Sec.  260.] 

derived  from  the 
partly  from  flesh 
18  grains). 

tSource.-It  is  generally  considered  that  it  is  formed  from  the  kreatin  of  muscle  »  Jreatiu 
he  "iven  to  animals  by  the  mouth  it  reappears  in  the  urine  as  kreatinin,  hut  if  it  he  injected  into 
the°blood stleam  it  reappears  as  kreatin,  so  that  the  kidneys  cannot  effect  the  change.  Perhaps 


the  change  is  effected  in  the  muscles.] 


"'1^78" diminished  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  tetanus,  anosmia,  marasmus,  chlorosis, 
consumption,  paralysis  ;  and  is  increased  in  typhus,  inflammation  of  the  lung;  it  is  absent 
from  the  urine  of  sucklings.  . 

Properties  —Kreatinin  is  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  colour- 
less oblique  rhombic  columns  ;  unites  with  acids  and  salts,  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride, 
and  especially  vnth  zinc  chloride.  w_rl,   T  , 

Tests —Kreatinin-zinc  chloride  (fig.  313)  is  used  to  detect  its  presence.  Weyl  s  Test.— 
Add  to"  urine  a  few  drops  of  a  slightly  brownish  solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  soda,  and 
then  weak  caustic  soda  solution,  pro- 
ducing a  Burgundy-red  colour,  which 
soon  disappears.  When  heated  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  the  colour  changes 
to  green,  which  after  a  time  changes 
to  blue  (Salkoiuski).  Aceton  gives  a 
similar  reaction,  but  in  this  case  the 
red- colour  is  darker,  and  more  of  a 
purple  shade.  Aceton  can  be  expelled 
by  boiling  the  urine  ;  so  that  it  is 
better  to  boil  the  urine  beforehand,  if 
aceton  be  suspected.  [The  blue  colour 
—Berlin  blue — is  due  to  the  formation 
of  an  iron-salt,  ferrocyanide  of  sodium, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitro- 
prusside.  The  reaction  also  succeeds 
with  formic  acid- — instead  of  glacial 
acetic  acid — if  some  time  be  allowed 
to  elapse  after  Weyl's  reaction.] 

Xanthin  =  C,H4N402  occurs  only  to 
the  amount  of  1  gram  in  300  kilos, 
of  urine.  It  is  a  substance  inter- 
mediate between  sarkin  and  uric  acid. 
Guanin  and  hypoxanthin  may  be 
changed  into  xanthin  ;  in  contact  with 
water  and  ferments  it  passes  into  uric 
acid.  When  evaporated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  gives  a  yellow  stain,  which  becomes  yellowish-red  on  adding  potash,  and  violet-red  on 
applying  more  heat.  It  is  an  amorphous,  yellowish-white  powder,  fairly  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  It  has  also  been  found  in  traces  in  muscles,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  thymus. 
The  crystalline  body  paraxanthin  (dimethylxanthiu)  and  the  amorphous  heteroxanthin 
(methylxanthin)  occur  in  traces  in  the  urine  (Salomon). 

Sarkin  or  Hypoxanthin,  C5H4N40. — As  yet  this  substance  has  been  found  only  in  the  urine  of 
leukemic  patients  (Jakubaseh),  and  it  has  been  prepared  in  the  form  of  needles  or  flattened 
scales  from  muscle,  spleen,  thymus,  brain,  bone,  liver,  and  kidney.  In  normal  urine  a  body 
nearly  related  to,  and  possibly  identical  with,  hypoxanthin  occurs  (E.  Salkowshi).  Hypoxanthin 
closely  resembles  xanthin,  and  can  be  changed  into  it  by  oxidation.  Nascent  hydrogen,  on  the 
other  hand,  reduces  uric  acid  to  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin;  When  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  it 
gives  a  light  yellow  stain,  which  becomes  deeper,  but  not  reddish-yellow,  on  adding  caustic 
soda.  It  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  xanthin,  and  by  this  means  the  two  substances 
can  be  separated  from  each  other.    Guanin  is  insoluble  in  water. 

[Notice  the  close  relation  of  the  three  bodies— uric  acid,  xanthin,  and  hypoxanthin.  The 
difference  is  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  :  — 

Uric  acid,  C5H4N40.t 

Xanthin,  CDH4N40;, 

Hypoxanthin,     ....  CsH4N40. 

Closely  related  to  these,  and  belonging  to  the  xanthin  group,  but  which  do  not  occur  in 
urine,  an  guanin,  (CH^O,)  and  adenin  (C0H0N,),  the  latter  a  polymer  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Perhaps  all  these  four  bodies  belong  to  the  antecedents  of  urea  or  uric  acid  (Buvyc).] 


CI 


Fig.  313. 

Kreatinin-zinc  chloride,    a,  balls  with  radiating  marks  ; 
b,  crystallised  from  water 


from  alcohol. 
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1  product  of  uric  aciJ,  ami  occurs  in  very  small 
Physiologically,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 


Fig.  314. 

Oxalate  of  lime,  a,  b,  octa- 
hedra ;  c,  compound  forms; 
d,  dumb-bells. 


Oxaluric  acid  (C3H4N._.04)  is  an  oxidation 
quantity  combined  with  ammonia  in  urine.    Inysioiogieany,  it  is  interesting 
relation  to  uric  acid.    It  is  a  white  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water.   Ammonium  oxalurate  can 
be  prepared  from  uric  acid. 

Oxalic  Acid  (CoH.204)  occurs,  but  not  constantly,  to  the  amount  of  20  milligrams 
daily,  [but  never  as  five  oxalic  acid].  It  is  united  with  calcium  and  held  in 
solution  by  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  deposit  of  oxalate 
Of  lime,  which  is  known  by  the  "envelope"  shape  of  the  crystals  (fig.  314); 

insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  forming  transparent  octa- 
hedra.  More  rarely  it  assumes  a  biscuit  or  sand-glass 
form.  The  genetic  relation  of  oxalic  acid  to  uric  acid 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  dogs  fed  with  uric  acid 
\  excrete  much  oxalate  of  lime.  Oxalic  acid  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  products  derived  from  the 
Q  fatty  acid  series  (p.  474). 

Oxaluria. — The  eating  of  substances  containing  oxalate  of  lime 
(rhubarb)  increases  the  excretion.  Increased  excretion  is  called 
oxaluria  ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  retarded  metabolism  (Beneke), 
and  it  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  calculus.  In  oxaluria 
the  uric  acid  is  also  often  increased  in  amount.  Perhaps,  in  the 
first  instance,  there  is  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  from 
which  oxalic  acid,  urea,  and  C02  may  be  formed.  The  amount 
of  oxalic  acid  is  increased  after  the  use  of  wine  and  sodic  bicarbonate. 

Hippuric  Acid  =  C9HgN03  (Benzoylamidoacetic  acid,  p.  477)  occurs  in  large 
amount  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  and  in  them  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the 
metabolism  of  certain  nitrogenous  substances ;  in  human  urine  the  daily  quantity 
is  small,  0*3  to  3*8  grms.  (5  to  50  grains).  It  is  an  odourless  monobasic  acid  with 
a  bitter  taste,  crystallising  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms  (fig.  315).  [It  exists  in 
urine  as  hippurates  of  the  alkalies.]  Eeadily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble  in 
^  600  parts  of  water.    Its  presence  in  urine  is  a  matter  of  (\\e,tj  fj^r/uS sW^u^r- 

ystals  of  hippuric  acid  when  heated  in  a  test-tube  are  decomposed,  and  a  sublimate  of 
benzoic  acid  and  amnionic  benzoate  condenses  on  the  upper  cool  part  of  the  tube,  while  there  is 
an  odour  of  new  hay,  and  oily  drops  remain  in  the  tube.] 

It  is  a  conjugated  acid,  and  is  formed  in  the  body  from  benzoic  acid,  or  some 
nearly  related  chemical  body,  such  as  the  cuticular  substance  of  plants,  or  from  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  cinnamic  or  cpiinic  acid,  which  easily  pass  by  reduction  (cpinic 
acid)  or  by  oxidation  (cinnamic  acid)  into  benzoic  acid.  It  may  be  formed  by  the 
union  with  hydration  of  benzoic  acid  with  glycin : — 

CrHG02  +  C2H5N02  =  C9H9N03  +H20 

Benzoic  acifl    +     Glycin       =    Hippuric  acid    +  Water. 

[If  hippuric  acid  be  boiled  with  alkalies  or  strong  mineral  acid,  it  splits  up  with 
hydration  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  or  glycin. 

C0H5  -  CO  -  N<^qh2  _  COOH 

Hippuric  acid 

CGH5  -  COOH  +  H  -  N<c^2 

Benzoic  acid  Glycocoll!] 

[Formation  of  Hippuric  Acid.— When  benzoic  acid  is  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  an  animal  (rabbit  or  dog),  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  hippuric 
acid,  so  that  somewhere  in  the  body  benzoic  acid  meets  with  and  Combines  with 
glycin.  Nitro-benzoic  acid  appears  as  nitro-hippuric  acid.  As  the  benzoic  acid 
passes  through  the  body,  it  becomes  conjugated  with  glycin  or  glycocoll,  chiefly  in 
the  kidneys.  The  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  is  chiefly  derived  from 
some  substance  with  a  benzoic  acid  residue— the  aromatic  combinations— present 


+  H,0  = 


COOH 
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Fig.  315. 
Hippuric  Acid. 


in  the  cuticular  coverings  of  the  food.    That  hippuric  acid  111  part  at  least  is 
formed  ni  the  kidneys,^.,  by  the  ceUs  of  the  renal  tubules,  is  shown  by  the 
following  considerations  :-If  arterialised  blood  containing  benzoic  acid  and  g  ycin, 
or  even  benzoic  acid  alone,  be  passed  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a  fresh  l  ying 
excised  kidney,  a  so-called  "surviving  kidney,"  hippuric  acid  is  found  m  the .blood 
after  it  is  perfused.    Even  after  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  kidney  be  kept  cool, 
the  synthesis  takes  place.    The  kidney  in 
this  case  also  must  not  be  dead,  but  a 
"surviving"  one.    If  the  kidney  be  kept 
too  long,  the  conjugation  does  not  take 
place.    If  the  fresh  surviving  kidney  be 
chopped  up,  and  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body  with  benzoic  acid  and  glyco- 
coll,  hippuric  acid  is   formed.  Oxygen 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  process,  for, 
if  blood  or  serum  containing  carbonic  oxide 
be  used,  there  is  no  formation  of  hippuric 
acid.] 

[If  the  liver  be  excised  in  frogs,  and 
benzoic  acid,  or  better,  benzoic  acid  and 
glycocoll,  be  injected  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac,  hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  tissues 
and  secretions.  Thus  the  liver  is  not  the  locality,  or  exclusive  locality,  in  the 
frog,  where  the  synthesis  occurs.  But  in  the  frog,  it  may  be  formed  after  extir- 
pation of  the  kidneys.  It  is  only  in  the  dog  that  its  exclusive  formation  in  the 
kidney  has  been  proved  (Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg).] 

[There  is  one  difficulty  about  the  matter,  viz.,  thatglycin,  as  such,  has  not  been 
found  in  the  tissues.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  formed  in  various  meta- 
bolic processes,  and  is .  as  rapidly  combined  with  some  other  body.  It  may  be 
formed  in  this  Avay  in  the  kidney,  and  immediately  combine  with  benzoic  acid  to 
form  hippuric  acid.] 

According  to  tins  view,  it  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  hence 
it  is  absent  from  the  urine  of  sacking  calves,  as  well  as  after  feeding  with  grain  devoid  of 
husk.  But  it  is  also  formed  in  the  body  from  the  proteids.  In  the  dog,  the  formation  of 
hippuric  acid  occurs  in  the  kidney  (Schmiedebci-g  and  Bunge),  and  in  the  frog  also  outside  the 
kidney.  Kiihiie  aud  Hallwachs  thought  it  was  formed  in  the  liver,  and  Jaarsveld  andStockvis 
in  the  kidney,  liver,  and  intestine.  The  observation  of  Salomon  that,  after  excision  of  the 
kidneys  in  rabbits,  and  injection  of  benzoic  acid  into  the  blood,  hippuric  acid  was  found  in 
the  muscles,  blood,  and  liver,  goes  to  show  that  it  must  be  formed  in  other  organs  beside 
the  kidneys.  The  power  of  changing  benzoic  acid  introduced  into  the  human  body  into 
hippuric  acid  may  even  be  abolished  in  disease  of  the  kidney.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  seems  that  hippuric  acid,  already  formed,  may  be  again  decomposed  in  the  tissues. 

It  is  greatly  increased  after  eating  pears,  plums,  and  cranberries  ;  iu  icterus,  some  liver 
affections,  and  in  diabetes. 

Preparation.— Add  milk  of  lime  to  the  fresh  urine  of  horses  or  cows  to  form  calcic  hippurate. 
Filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk,  and  precipitate  the  hippuric  acid  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  To  purify  the  hippuric  acid,  crystallise  it  several  times  from  a  hot  watery 
solution. 

Cynuric  Acid  CooHuN.O^  +  H.p  occurs  in  the  urine  of  dogs  {J.  v.  Licbig). 

Allantoin,  CjH^Oy,  which  occurs  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  the  cow,  is  found  in 
minute  traces  in  normal  urine  after  flesh  food,  and  is  more  abundant  during  the 
first  weeks  of  life  and  during  pregnancy.  [It  to  a  large  extent  replaces  urea  in 
the  urine  of  the  foetus.] 

After  largo  doses  of  tannic  acid  the  amount  is  increased  {Schotlin),  while,  in  doss,  feeding 
with  uric  acid  also  increases  it  (Salkoiuski). 

Properties.— It  forms  shining,    prismatic  crystals  ;   from  the  urine  of  sucking  calves  it 
crystallises  in  transparent  prisms.    It  is  decomposed  by  ferments  into  urea,  ammonium  oxalate 
and  carbonate,  and  another  as  yet  unknown  body.    Preparation— (a)  the  urine  is  precipitated 
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with  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
filtrate  itself  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  from  which  the  crystals  separate,  after'  standing 
for  several  days.    They  are  then  washed  with   water,   and   recrystallised   from  the  water 

(SaUcowski). 

261.  COLOURING-MATTERS  OF  THE  URINE. — 1.  Urobilin  is  most 
abundant  in  the  highly-coloured  urine  of  fevers,  but  it  also  occurs  in  normal  urine 
(Jaffe).  It  is  identical  with  the  hydrobilirubin  of  Maly  (§177,  3,  g).  It  is  a  de- 
rivative of  hsematin,  which  also  yields  -the  bile-pigments  (§177).  It  gives  am/,  or 
reddish-yellow,  colour  to  urine,  which  becomes  yellow  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
[What  is  called  normal  bilirubin  seems  to  be  the'  principal  colouring-matter  in  mine.] 

[MacMunn,  chiefly  from  spectroscopic  observations,  finds  that  two  entirely  different  substances 
have  been  included  under  the  name  of  "urobilin,"  viz.,  that  of  normal  and  that  of  pathological 
urine,  and  that  hydrobilirubin  is  not  identical  with  either.  The  pathological  urobilin  seems  to 
be  closely  connected  with  stercobilin  (§  185).] 

Preparation. — Prepare  a  chloroform  extract  of  urine  containing  urobilin — add  iodine  to  the 
extract,  and  remove  the  iodine  by  shaking  the  mixture  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  which  forms 
potassic  iodide.  This  potash  solution  becomes  yellow  or  brownish-yellow,  and  exhibits  beauti- 
ful green  fluorescence  [Gcrhardt). 

Urobilin  may  be  extracted  from  many  urines  by  ether  (Salkoivski).  When  subjected  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  e.g. ,  sodium  amalgam,  a  colourless  product  is  obtained,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  absorbs  0,  and  becomes  retransformed  into  urobilin.  This  colourless  body 
is  identical  with  the  chromogen  which  Jaffe  found  in  urine. 

If  urine  is  treated  with  soda  or  potash,  the  characteristic  absorption-band  lying  between  b 
and  F.  passes  nearer  to  b,  becomes  darker  and  more  sharply  defined.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler, 
urobilin  is  formed  in  urine  after  it  is  voided,  from  another  urobilin-forming  body  (Jane's 
chromogen)  absorbing  oxygen.  If  urine  containing  urobilin  be  made  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  zinc  chloride  be  added,  it  exhibits  marked  fluorescence ;  it  has  a  green  shimmer  by  reflected 
light.  When  urobilin  is  isolated,  it  fluoresces  without  the  addition  of  zinc  chloride.  In  cases 
of  jaundice  (§  180),  where  Gmelin's  test  sometimes  fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  bile-pigments, 
urobilin  occurs.  This  "  urobilin-icterus "  (Gcrhardt)  occurs  chiefly  after  the  absorption  of 
large  extravasations  of  blood.  According  to  Cazeneuve,  the  urobilin  is  increased  in  all  diseases 
where  there  is  increased  disintegration  of  coloured  blood-corpuscles. 

2.  Urochrome  was  regarded  (Thudichum)  as  the  chief  colouring-matter  of  urine.  It  may  be 
isolated  in  the  form  of  yellow  scales,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  [It  is 
possibly  impure  urobilin.]  The  watery  solution  oxidises,  and  when  exposed  to  air  becomes  red 
owing  to  the  formation  of  uroerythrin.  When  acted  on  by  acids,  new  decomposition-products 
arc  formed,  e.g.,  uromelanin.    Uroerythrin  gives  the  red  colour  to  deposits  of  urates  (§  258). 

3.  A  brown  pigment  containing  iron  is  carried  down  with  uric  acid,  which  is  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (§  258).  By  repeatedly  adding  sodic  urate  to  the  urine, 
and  precipitating  the  uric  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  amount  may  be  obtained 
(Kunkel). 

4.  Urine  boiled  with  HC1  yields  a  garnet-red  crystalline  piguient,  urorubin,  to  ether. 

In  cases  of  melanotic  tumours,  there  has  been  occasionally  observed  urine,  which  becomes 
dark,  owing  to  melanin  (S,  250,  4),  or  to  a  colouring-matter  containing  iron  {Kunlccl). 

262.  INDIGO,  PHENOL,  KRESOL,  PYROKATECHIN,  AND  SKATOL 
FORMING  SUBSTANCES. — 1.  Indican.  [CsH-NS04],  or  indigo-forming  sub- 
stance (Schunclc),  is  derived  from  indol,  C8H7N,  the  basis  of  indigo,  which  is 
formed  in  the  intestine  by  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids  (§  170,  IT.),  but  it 
also  arises  as  a  putrefactive  product  (§  184,  III.).  Indol,  when  united  with  the 
radical  of  sulphuric  acid,  HS03,  and  combined  with  potassium,  forms  the  so-called 
indigogen  or  indican  of  urine  (Brieger,  Battmann).  This  substance  (C8HGIS  S04K 
=  potassium  indoxyl-sulphate)  forms  white  glancing  tablets  and  plates;  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  less  so  in  alcohol.  By  oxidation  it  forms  indigo-blue ; 
2  indican  +  02  =  C10H10N9O,  (indigo-blue)  +  2HKS04  (acid  potassic  sulphate).  It 
is  more  abundant  in  the  urine  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  absent  from  the  urine  ol 
the  newly-born  {Senator).  [The  indigo  in  the  animal  body  is  derived  from  indol 
the  basis  of  the  indigo  group.  Indol  is  formed  in  the  intestine  by  the  bacterial 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  and  when  absorbed  it  is  oxidised  into  indoxyl— 

C8H7N  +  0  -  C8HB(OH)  N 

Indol  Indoxy] 
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Tests  -m  Add  to  40  drops  of  urine,  8  to  4  c.c.  of  strong  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  2 
to  3  of  nitric  achl    Boil,  a  violet-red  colour  (with  the  deposition  of  true  crystalhae 

Li" K  (ImS  Sindigo-red  attests  its  presence.    Putrefaction  causes  a  u^rtooo- 
position  in  indican;  hence,  we  not  unfrequent  y  observe 

crystals  of  indigo-blne,  or  even  a  precipitate  of  the  same  (2)  Mix  n  f^^^K^^^l 
of  urine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  two  drops  of  solution  o  chloride  ot  me  ,  tl.  ,  mixture 
at  first  become^  clear,  then  blue  (Jaffi).  Add  chloroform,  and  shake  the  mixture^ W»°slJ 
for  some  time;  the  chloroform  dissolves  the  blue  colouring-ma ter,  which  is  obtained  as  a 
deposit,  when  the  chloroform  evaporates  (Senator,  SalkowsH)  [What  happens  in  this  case  is 
that  the  indigo  exists  in  urine  as  a  colourless  combination-indoxyl-sulphate  of  potash,  the 
conjugated  sulphuric  acid  is  split  up,  and  the  indoxyl  is  oxidised  into  indigo— 

2C8H6NKS04  +  02  =  C1(iH10N2O,  +  2HKS°4 
Indoxyl  sulphate  of  potash      Indigo  blue 

(3)  Heat  to  70°  one  part  of  urine  with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  shake  up  with  chloroform ; 
the  chloroform  dissolves  the  indigo  which  is  formed,  assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  gives  an 
absorption  band  between  C  and  D,  slightly  nearer  D  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Quantity.—  Jaffe  found  in  1500  c.c.  of  normal  human  urine,  4*5  to  19'5  milligrams  ot 
indigo  •  horse's  urine  contains  23  times  as  much.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  indol  increases 
the  indican  in  the  urine  {Jaffe).  E.  Ludwig  obtained  jndican  by  heating  hrcmatra  or  urobilin 
with  a  caustic  alkali  and  zinc  dust.    It  has  also  been  found  in  the  sweat  (§  286)  (Bizio).  _ 

Pathological.— The  indican  in  the  urine  is  increased  when  much  indol  is  formed  in  the 
intestine  (§  170,  II.),  e.g.,  in  typhus,  lead  colic,  trichinosis,  catarrh  and  haemorrhage,  of  the 
stomach,  cholera,  carcinoma  of  the  liver  and  stomach;  obstruction  of  the  bowels  or  ileus, 
peritonitis,  and  diseases  of  the  small  intestine.  [It  is  a  fact  of  some  practical  importance  that 
a  large  quantity  of  the  indoxyl  compound,  indican,  is  found  in  the  urine  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. It  is  increased  after  ligature  of  the  small,  but  not  the  large,  intestine  in  dogs.  This 
is  due  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  albumin  in  the  intestine  yielding  indol.  In  man  it  is 
increased  in  obstruction  of  the  small,  but  not  of  the  large,  gut.] 

2.  Phenol,  C6H60  (carbolic  acid,  §  252,  IV.),  was  discovered  by  St'adeler  in  human 
urine  (more  abundant  in  horse's  urine).  It  does  not  occur  as  carbolic  acid,  but  in 
combination  with  a  substance  from  which  it  is  separated  by  distillation  with  dilute 
mineral  acids.  The  "phenol-forming  substance"  is,  according  to  Baumann, 
"  phenolsulphuric  acid"  (CGH50,  S03H),  which  in  urine  is  united  with  potash 
[i.e.,  as  phenol-sulphate  of  potassium,  C0H5O  .  S03K.] 

Phenol  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids  by  pancreatic  digestion  (§  170,  II.), 
and  also  from  putrefaction  (§  184,  III-),  the  mother-substance  being  tyrosin.  Hence,  the  for- 
mation of  phenolsulphuric  acid  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  indican. 

If  in  the  employment  of  carbolic  acid  it  be  absorbed,  the  phenolsulphuric  acid  becomes  greatly 
increased  in  amount,  so  that  sulphuric  acid  must  be  united  with  it;  hence,  alkaline  sulphates 
are  decomposed  in  the  body,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  absent  from  the  urine  {Baumann). 
Living  muscle  or  liver,  when  digested  in  a  stream  of  air  for  several  hours  with  blood  to  which 
phenol  and  sodic  sulphate  are  added,  yields  phenolsulphuric  acid ;  while,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, pyrokatechin  forms  ethersulphuric  acid. 

Carboluria. — When  carbolic  acid  is  used  externally  or  internally,  and  it  is  absorbed,  it  causes 
a  deep  dark-coloured  urine  due  to  the  oxidation  of  phenol  into  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinon 
(orthobioxybenzol  =  C8H0O2),  which  for  the  most  part  appears  in  the  urine  as  ethersulphuric 
acid  {Baumann  and  others).  [These  substances  in  an  alkaline  urine  become  brown  on  exposure 
to  air,  and  produce  the  dark  colour  of  the  urine  in  so-called  carboluria.] 

3.  Parakresol  (C7Hs0),  (hydroxyltoluol,  with  its  isomers  ortho-  and  meta-kresol 

(the  latter  in  traces),  is  more  abundant  in  urine  (Baumann,  Preusse).  It  also 
occurs  in  conjugation  with  sulphuric  acid.  [It  occurs  as  kresol  sulphate  of 
potassium,  C7HvO  .  S03K.] 

Test  for  phenol  (and  also  kresol)  :— Distil  150  c.c.  urine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
distillate  gives  a  brown  crystalline  deposit  of  tribromophenol  with  bromine  water,  as  well  as  a 
red  colour  with  Millon's  reagent. 

Hydroxybenzol  (pyrokatechin,  hydroquinon)  is  obtained  from  urine  when  it  is  heated  for  a 
long  time  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Resorcin,  which  is  an  isomer  of  hydroquinon,  when  administered  internally,  also  appears  in 
the  urine  as  ethersulphuric  acid.  Toluol  and  naphthalin  behave  similarly.  Henzol  is  oxidised 
to  phenol. 

4  Pyrokatechin  or  Katechol,  C(iH(102  (metadihydroxylbenzol),  is  formed  along 
with  hydrocpunon  from  phenol,  and  is  an  isomer  of  the  former.    It  behaves  like 
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indol  and  phenol,  for  when  united  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  the  pyrokatechin- 
fonning  substance.  Small  quantities  sometimes  occur  in  human  urine  ;  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  urine  of  children  ;  it  becomes  darker  when  the  urine  putrefies. 

5.  Skatol  [C8H6(CH8)N  (methyl-indol)],  which  is  crystalline,  and  is  formed 
during  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  also  appears  in  the  urine  as  a  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  (§  252),  [i.e.,  as  skatoxyl-sulphatc  of  potassium,  C9H8NO .  SO„K]. 
On  feeding  a  dog  with  skatol,  Brieger  found  much  potassic  skatol-oxy-sulphate. 

Test.— Skatol  compounds  are  recognised  by  adding  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  causes  a  violet 
colour,  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  which  precipitates  red  Hakes  (Ncncki).  Its  quantity  is  regulated 
by  the  same  conditions  as  indican. 

[It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  aromatic  combinations  present  in  the  urine 
occur  as  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  compounds,  i.e.,  as  ethereal  sulphates. 

Indol,  phenol,  and  skatol,  derived  from  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  proteids 
in  the  intestine,  must  somewhere  after  absorption  unite  with  sulphuric  acid — 
probably  in  the  liver — to  form  these  compounds,  i.e.,  that  in  the  liver  poisonous 
compounds  are  converted  into  innocuous  ones  (p.  324).  Eaumann  has  shown  that 
if  the  intestine  be  disinfected,  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  disappears  from  the 
urine.] 

The  aromatic  oxyacids,  hydroparacumaric  acid,  and  paraoxyphenylacetic  acid  (the  former  a 
putrefactive  product  of  flesh,  the  latter  obtained  by  E.  and  H.  Salkowski  from  putrid  albumin) 
occur  in  the  urine  {Baumann,  §  252).  Test. — Shake  the  urine  treated  with  a  mineral  acid  with 
ether,  evaporate  the  latter,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  water.  If  aromatic  oxyacids  are  present, 
they  give  a  red  colour  with  Millon's  reagent. 

Baumann  gives  the  following  series  of  bodies,  which  are  formed  from  tyrosin  by  decomposi- 
tion and  oxidation  ;  most  of  the  substances  are  formed  both  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin, 
and  also  in  the  intestine,  whence  they  pass  into  the  urine: — Tyrosin,  C9HnN03-t  H2  = 
C9H10O3  (hydroparacumaric  acid) +  NH3.  C9H)0O3  =  C8Hi0O  (paraethylphcnol,  not  yet  proved) 
+  C02.  C8H10O  +  03  =  C8H803  (paraoxyphenylacetic  acid)  +  Ha0.  C8H803  =  C7H80  (parakresol) 
+  C0o.  C7H80  +  03=C7H603  (paroxybenzoic  acid,  not  yet  proved)  +  H.,0.  C7H603  =  C6H60 
(phenol) +  C02. 

Potassium  sulphocyanide,  or  thio-cyanate,  derived  from  the  saliva,  also  occurs 
in  urine.  [It  passes  into  the  intestine,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  is  excreted 
in  the  urine.]  After  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  its  presence  may  be 
detected  by  the  ferric  chloride  test  (§  146 — Gscheidlen  and  J.  Munk).  One  litre 
of  human  urine  contains  0-02  to  0-08  gram  combined  with  an  alkali. 

Succinic  acid  (C4H604)  occurs  chiefly  after  a  diet  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  almost  disappears  after 
a  vegetable  diet.  It  is  a  decomposition-product  of  asparagin,  and  occurs  in  considerable  amount 
in  the  urine  after  eating  asparagus.  It  is  also  a  product  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (§  150), 
and  as  it  passes  out  of  the  body  unchanged,  it  occurs  in  the  urine  of  those  who  imbibe  spirituous 
liquors.    It  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine  (Ncubaucr). 

Lactic  acid  (03He03)  is  a  constant  constituent  of  urine.  Some  observers  have  found  ferment- 
able lactic  acid  in  diabetic  urine  ;  sarcolactic  acid  after  poisoning  with  phosphorus  and  in 
trichinosis.  Occasionally  traces  of  volatile  fatty  acids  are  present.  Some  animal  gum  occurs 
in  urine  (p.  476),  and  Bechamp's  "  nephrozymose  "  consists  for  the  most  part  of  gum  (Land- 
wclir)  This  substance  is  precipitated  from  urine  by  adding  to  it  three  times  its  volume  ot  90 
per  cent,  alcohol.  It  is  not  a  simple  body,  but  at  60°  to  70°  C.  it  transforms  starch  into  sugar 
(v.  Vintschgau). 

Ferments.— Traces  of  diastatic,  peptic,  and  rennet  ferment  have  been  found, 
especially  in  urine  of  high  specific  gravity.  [Fibrin  placed  in  urine  absorbs  the 
ferments.]    Trypsin  is  said  not  to  occur  normally  (Leo). 

Traces  of  sugar  [i.e.,  dextrose]  (Brilcke,  Bencc  Jones),  to  the  amount  of  0-05  to  0"01  per  cent., 
occur  in  normal  urineJ  [Buuge  doubts  the  occurrence  of  sugar  and  lactic  acid  m  normal  urine  ] 
TfteJ  The  ingestion  of  milk-,  cane,  or  grape-sugar  (50  grms.)  these  varieties  of  sugar  appear  n> 
small  auantitv  in  the  urine  (  Worm- Midler— %  267,  7).  , 

KiTptophSic  acid  (C3H9N05),  according  to  Thudichum,  occurs  as  a  free  acid  in  urine,  but 
Landwehr  regards  it  as  an  animal  gum. 

Keducmg  substances.— Substances  which  give  Trommer's  test  always  occur  m 
the  urine     Normal  human  urine  reduces  cupric  salts,  like  a  0-15-0'2o  solution  of 
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grape-sugar  (more  in  fever).  About  |  of  these  substances  seems  to  be  compounds 
ofglycuromc  acid  (§  275)/and  *  is  due  to  uric  acid  and  kreatinm  {Fluclager). 

Aceton  (G3H60)  is  formed  when  normal  urine  is  oxidised  with  potassic 
phuric  acid,  U  it  is  formed  from  a  reducing  substance  present  m^JJ «^appar entiy 
derived  from  the  grape-sugar  of  the  blood).    Aceton  occurs  in  traces  as  a  norn.al  ™}™Y  con 
tSn^2^  iF^eJi  during  increased  metabolism  of  the  tissues  e.g  noma  in. 

anition.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  in  fever  (u  Jaksch)  Lieben  s  Test  -Ac  diila  e 
half  a  litre  of  urine  with  HC1  and  distil ;  when  treated  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  ammonia 
there  is  a  turbidity  due  to  iodoform  (p.  517). 

II  THE  INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  URINE. — The  inorganic 
constituents  are  either  taken  into  the  body  as  such  with  the  food  and  pass  off  un- 
changed in  the  urine,  or  they  are  formed  in  the  body,  owing  to  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  of  the  food  being  oxidised  and  the  products  uniting  with  bases  to  form 
salts.  The  quantity  of  salts  excreted  daily  in  the  urine  is  9  to  25  grams  to  f 
oz  1 

Sodic  chloride— to  the  amount  of  12  (10  to  13)  grams  [180  grains]— is  excreted 
daily.  It  is  increased,  after  a  meal,  by  muscular  exercise,  drinking  of  water, 
and  generally,  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  by  the  free  use  of  large 
quantities  of  common  salt,  and  by  potash  salts  also ;  it  is  diminished  under  the 
opposite  conditions. 

In  disease  it  is  greatly  diminished  ;  in  pneumonia  and  other  inflammations  accompanied  by 
effusions,  in  continued  diarrhoea  and  profuse  sweating,  constantly  in  albuminuria  and  in 
dropsies.  [In  cases  of  pneumonia,  sodic  chloride  may  at  a  certain  stage  almost  disappear  from 
the  urine  -.—e.g.,  to  1  or  2  grams— at  the  crisis  8  grams,  and  the  day  after  16  grams— 
and  it  is  a  good  sign  when  the  chlorides  begin  to  reappear.]  In  other  chronic  diseases, 
the  amount  of  NaCl  excreted  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  amount  of  urine  passed.  In  condi- 
tions of  excitement  the  amount  of  sodic  chloride  is  diminished,  and  potassic  chloride  increased  ; 
in  conditions  of  depression  the  reverse  is  the  case  (Zeulzer). 

Tests  for  chlorides.— Add  to  the  urine  nitric  acid  and  then  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which 
gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  In  albuminous  urine  the  albumin  must 
first  be  removed.  Microscopically  look  for  the  step-like  forms  of  common  salt,  and  also  for  the 
crystals  of  sodis  chloride  and  urea  (§  256,  4). 

[Estimation  of  Chlorides  (Volhard's  method).- — (1)  A  S.S.  (i.e.,  a  standard 
solution)  of  silver  nitrate  is  prepared  so  that  1  c.c.  =  -010  grm.  ]S"aCl  or  "006  of  CI. 
It  is  placed  in  a  burette.  (2)  A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of 
potash  is  used  as  the  indicator. 

Place  2  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  glass,  add  a  few  drops  of  (2),  and  drop  in  (1)  from  a  burette  =  a  red 
precipitate  of  chromate  of  silver,  which  disappears  on  shaking,  giving  place  to  a  white  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride.  Add  S.S.  until  the  fluid  in  daylight  retains  a  red  colour,  not  orange,  i.e., 
until  all  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated,  which  is  indicated  by  the  persistence  of  the  red 
colour  of  the  chromate  of  silver.  Read  off  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  used.  Multiply  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  urine  passed  by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  S.S.  used  and  divide  by  200.  Suppose 
a  person  passed  2000  c.c.  of  urine  in  24  hours  and  2  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  were  required  to  obtain 

the  reaction,  then  2000x  2  =  20  grams  of  NaCl. 
200  B 

Mohr's  Method. — This  simple  method  gives  approximate  results.  Dilute  10  c.c.  of  urine  with 
water  to  100  c.c;  neutralise  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  3  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassic  chromate.  Drop  in  from  a  burette  a  S.S.  of  silver  nitrate  (14-53  grms.  to  500  c.c. 
water),  until  on  stirring  a  red  colour  persists.  Every  c.c,  of  the  S.S.  =10  milligrams  of  NaCl 
or  "00607  grams  of  chlorine. 

2.  Phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  urine  [in  the  form  of  two  classes  of  phosphates, — 

(1)  Alkaline  phosphates  as  acid  sodic  phosphate,  acid  potassic  phosphate,  and 

(2)  Earthy  phosphates, — acid  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphates  to  the  amount 

of  about  2  grams  daily  [30  grains]  ;  it  is  more  abundant  after  an  animal  than  after 
a  vegetable  diet.  The  amount  increases  after  a  mid-day  meal  until  evening,  and 
falls  during  the  night  until  next  clay  at  noon.  It  is  partly  derived  from  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  phosphates  of  the  food,  and  partly  as  a  decomposition-product  of 
lecithin  and  nuclein.    As  phosphorus  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  nervous 
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system,  the  relative  increase  of  phosphoric  acid  is  due  to  increased  metabolism  of 
the  nervous  substance. 

Pathological.— In  fevers,  the  increased  excretion  of  potassic  phosphate  is  due  to  a  consump- 
tion of  blood  and  muscle  (§  220,  3).    It  is  also  increased  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  soften- 
ing of  the  bones,  diabetes,  and  oxaluria  ;  after  the  administration  of  lactic  acid,  morphia 
chloral,  or  chloroform.    It  is  diminished  during  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
icetal  bones^ ;  also  after  the  use  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

[Tests.— To  urine  add  nitric  acid  and  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  and  boil,  a' canary- 
yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  indicates  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Or,  add  half  its  volume  of  caustic  potash  to  urine,  and  boil.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipi- 
tated, but  not  the  alkaline  phosphates.] 

Earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  heat  in  some  pathological  urines.  This 
precipitate,  is  distinguished  from  albumin,  which  is  also  precipitated  by  heat,  by 
being  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  precipitated  albumin  is  not.  [The  earthy  phos- 
phates are  not  precipitated  until  near  the  boiling  point.] 

[Quantitative  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated 
by  titration  with  a.  standard  solution  of  uranium  acetate  ;  f err ocyauidc  of  potassium  being  the 
indicator.  The  indicator  gives  a  brownish-red  colour  when  there  is  an  excess  of  free  uranium 
acetate. 

Place  50  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  in  a  beaker,  add  to  it  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodic  acetate  (con- 
taining 100  grams  of  sodic  acetate  and  100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  in  1  litre  of  water).  In  a  burette 
place  a  S.S.  of  uranium  acetate  which  is  previously  titrated  to  such  a  strength  that  1  c.c.  = 
'005  grm.  phosphoric  acid.  Drop  in  the  standard  solution,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  gives  a 
faint  brown  colour  with  a  drop  of  the  indicator  (ferrocyanide  of  potassium).  This  is  done  on  a 
porcelain  slab.  Boil  and  test  again.  If  necessary,  add  a  few  more  drops  of  the  S.S.  until  the 
brown  colour  reappears.  Read  off  the  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  used.  Suppose  17  c.c.  of  the  S.S.  are 
used,  then  '005  x  17=  "085  grms.  phosphoric  acid  in  50  c.c.  urine.  Suppose  a  patient  passes 
1250  c.c.  urine  in  24  hours,  then  50  :  1250  :  :  "085  :  x) 

1250  x  -085  „  ,      ,     .      .,         ,  .    „  . 
 =2*12  grams  of  phosphoric  acid  passed  in  24  hours.] 

In  addition  to  phosphoric  acid,  phosphorus  occurs  in  an  incompletely  oxidised  form  in  the 
urine,  e.g.,  glycero-phosphoric  acid  [C3HBPOg]  (§  251,  2),  which  occurs  to  the  amount  of  15 
milligrams  in  a  litre  of  urine  ;  it  is  increased  in  nervous  diseases  and  after  chloroform  narcosis. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine,  the  greater  part  in  combination  with  the 
alkalies,  [i.e.,  as  pre-formed  or  combined  sulphuric  acid],  and  the  remainder  united 
with  indol,  skatol,  and  pyrokatechin,  in  the  form  of  aromatic  ethersulphuric 
compounds,  i.e.,  as  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  (p.  503),  [forming  the  ethereal 
sulphates],  the  ratio  being  1  :  0-1045.  All  conditions  which  favour  the  formation 
of  indol,  skatol,  or  pyrokatechin  increase  the  amount  of  combined  or  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  total  daily  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  2-5  to  3-5  grams  [37 
to  52  grains].  It  is  increased  by  the  administration  of  sulphur  (Krause).  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  and  hence 
its  amount  runs  parallel  with  the  amount  of  urea  excreted.  The  amount  of  alka- 
line sulphates  in  the  food  is,  as  a  rule,  very  small. 

Test  for  Sulphuric  Acid.— Barium  chloride  gives  a  copious  white  heavy  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  , 

An  increased  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  in  fevers  indicates  an  increased  metabolism  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  In  renal  inflammation  it  has  been  observed  to  be  diminished,  and  in  eczema 
it  is  greatly  increased.  Feeding  with  taurin  (which  contains  sulphur),  in  the  case  of  rabbits, 
(but  not  in  carnivora  or  man),  increases  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  (Scdkoicski).  Accord- 
ing to  Ziilzer,  a  copious  secretion  of  bile  lessens  the  relative  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 

U''lneaddition  to  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  (*)  occurs  in  an  incompletely  oxidised  form  in  the  unne 
(potassium  sulphocyanide,  cystin,  and  sulphur-bearing  compo unds  from  the  We 

(KnvJcel  v    Voit—S  177,  6).    Himosulphurous  acid,  as  an  alkaline  salt,  is  an  abi un  mal  con 
sUtul  ut  in  typhus  ■        so  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  recognised  by  the  blackemng  of  a 
niece  of  paper  moistened  with  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  held  over  the  urine 
P  QuantSative  Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid. -Acidulate   strongly  ^'^  acetic  a    1  0 
c  c  of  urine  and  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  barium  chloride    After  being  eatu 
{£ an  1       or  so  in  the  water-bath,  the  precipitate  falls  and  is  then  collected  on  a  tUtor,  and 
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washed  with  water,  then  with  dilute  HC1,  and  again  with  water.  The  purified 
in  this  way  is  then  burned  and  weighed.  It  contains  all  the  sulphuric  acid  which  foimed 
salts,        all  the  combined  sulphuric  acid.  .  .  , 

The  filtrate  and  the  washings  obtained  after  the  above  process  contain  the  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  organic  bodies.  The  filtrate  and  washing  are  mixed,  to  them  is  added  £  ot 
its  volume  of  HC1,  and  the  whole  is  heated  for  some  time.  Barium  .sulphate  and  a  resinous 
substance  separate  out.  Filter,  dissolve  and  wash  the  resinous  substance  of  the  filter  with 
hot  alcohol,  then  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  and  burn  the  deposit;  1  part  barium  sulphate 
corresponds  to  0-3433  HoS04. 

[It  is  important  to  notice  that  sulphur  occurs  in  several  combinations  in  urine, 
as  the  ordinary  bibasic  salts  and  the  monobasic  conjugated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
latter  forms  about  one-tenth  of  the  average  amount  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid. 
The  ordinary  sulphates  are  precipitated,  after  acidulation,  by  a  soluble  barium  salt 
(p.  506).  The  filtrate  still  contains  conjugated  sulphuric  acid.  Add  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  filtrate  and  boil;  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acids  are  broken  up 
and  may  also  be  precipitated  as  a  salt  of  barium.  The  filtrate  from  this  still 
contains  some  sulphur  organically  combined.  Under  certain  circumstances  cystin 
and  snlphocyanides  both  containing  sulphur  occur  in  the  urine.] 

4.  Excessively  minute  traces  of  silicic  acid  and  nitric  acid  derived  from  drink- 
ing water  have  been  found  in  urine.  Organic  acids,  e.g.,  citric  and  tartaric,  when 
taken  internally,  increase  the  amount  of  carbonates  in  the  urine.  The  urine  may 
effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

The  sodium  in  the  urine  is  chiefly  combined  with  chlorine,  but  a  small  part  of 
it  is  united  with  phosphoric  and  uric  acids ;  potassium  (which  is  about  J  of  the 
sodium)  is  chiefly  combined  with  chlorine.  In  fevers,  more  potash  is  excreted  than 
soda,  and  during  convalesence  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  calcium  and  magnesium 
exist  in  normal  acid  urine  as  chlorides  or  acid  phosphates.  If  the  urine  is  neutral, 
neutral  calcium  phosphate  and  magnesium  phosphate  are  precipitated.  Ebstein 
found  the  latter  in  alkaline  urine,  as  large  clear  four-sided  prisms,  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline,  calcium  carbonate  (fig.  338)  and  tribasic  calcic 
phosphate  are  deposited  as  such,  while  the  magnesium  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  or  triple  phosphate.  The  calcium  is  derived 
from  the  food,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  lime  salts  absorbed  from  the 
intestine.  Free  ammonia  is  said  to  occur  (072  gram  or  7  grains  daily)  in  per- 
fectly fresh  urine  (IFeubavter,  Bruclce),  and  the  amount  is  greater  with  an  animal 
than  with  a  vegetable  diet  (Coranda).  The  amount  of  fixed  ammonia  is  increased 
by  the  administration  of  mineral  acids  (Walter,  Schmiedeberg,  Gathgens).  Iron  (1 
to  11  milligrams  per  litre)  is  never  absent.  There  is  a  trace  of  hydric  peroxide 
(Schiinbein),  which  is  detected  by  its  decolorising  indigo-solution  on  the  addition  of 
iron  sulphate. 

Gases. — 24-4  c.c.  of  gas  was  obtained  from  one  litre  of  urine — 100  volumes  of 
the  gases  pumped  out  consisted  of  65-40  vol.  C02,  2-74  O,  13-86  N.  After  severe 
muscular  action,  the  amount  of  C02  may  lie  doubled  ;  digestion  also  increases  it, 
copious  drinking  diminishes  it. 

263.  FERMENTATIONS  OF  URINE.  — Acid  Fermentation.— When  per- 
fectly fresh  urine  is  set  aside,  it  gradually  becomes  more  acid  from  day  to  day. 
This  is  called  the  "acid  fermentation."  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  development 
of  special  fungi  (fig.  316,  a),  and  the  process  is  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of 
uric  wid  (c),  acid  sodium  urate,  in  amorphous  -rains  (/,),  and  calcium  oxalate  (d). 
According  to  Scherer,  the  fungus  and  the  mucus  from  the  bladder  decompose  part 
of  the  urinary  pigment  into  lactic  and  acetic  acids.  Tile  latter  sets  free  uric  acid 
from  neutral  sodium  urate,  so  that  free  uric  acid  and  sodium  urate  must  be  formed. 
Butyric  and  formic  acids  have  been  found  as  abnormal  decomposition-products  of 
other  urinary  constituents.    When  the  acid  fermentation  begins,  the  urine  absorbs 
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Fig.  316. 

Deposit  in  "acid  fermentation"  of  mine.   «,  fungus; 
b,  amorphous  sodium  urate  ;  c,  uric  acid 
oxalate. 


d,  calcium 


oxygen  (Pasteur),  According  to  Brticke,  it  is  the  lactic  acid,  formed  from  the 
minute  traces  of  sugar  present  in  urine,  which  causes  the  acidity.  According  to 
Rohmann,  who  recognises  the  acid  fermentation  as  an  exceptional  phenomenon, 

the  acids  are  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  sugar,  and  from 
alcohol  which  may  be  present 
accidentally.  While  the  urine 
is  still  acid,  it  becomes  turbid 
and  contains  nitrous  acid,  whose 
source  is  entirely  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  v.  Voit  and  Hofmann, 
phosphoric  acid  and  a  basic  salt 
are  formed  from  acid  sodium 
phosphate,  whereby  part  of  the 
uric  acid  is  displaced  from  sodium 
urate,  thus  causing  the  formation 
of  an  acid  urate. 

Alkaline  Fermentation.  — 
AAlien  urine  is  exposed  for  a  still 
longer  time,  more  especially  in  a 
warm  place,  it  becomes  neutral 
and  ultimately  ammoniacal,  i.e., 
it  undergoes  the  alkaline  fermen- 
tation (fig.  317). 

This  condition  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  the  micrococcus  urese  (fig. 
317),  (Pasteur,  Cohn)  and  Bacterium  urese  (figs.  317,  318),  which  causes  the  urea 
to  take  up  water,  and  decompose  into  C02  and  ammonia. 

[CON2H4  +  2H20  =  (NH4),C03]. 

Urea  Ammonium  carbonate 

The  property  of  decomposing  urea  belongs  to  many  kinds  of  bacteria,  including  even  the 
sarcina  of  the  lungs — whose  germs  seem  to  be  universally  diffused  in  the  air.    These  organisms 
_  ,     .  •  produce  a  soluble  ferment  (Musculus), 


which,  however,  only  passes  from  the  body 
of  the  cells  into  the  fluid  after  the  cell  or 
organism  has  been  killed  by  alcohol  (Lea). 

The  presence  of  ammonia  causes 
the  urine  to  become  turbid,  and  those 
substances  which  are  insoluble  in 
an  alkaline  urine  are  precipitated — 
earthy  phosphates,  consisting  of  the 
amorphous  calcic  phosphate,  acid 
ammonium  urate  (fig.  316,  a),  in 
the  form  of  small  dark  granules 
covered  with  spines ;  and,  lastly,  the 
large  clear  knife-rest  or  "  coffin-lid  " 
form  of  ammonio-magnesic  phos- 
phate, or  triple  phosphate  (fig.  339). 
[The  last  substance  does  not  exist 
as  such  in  normal  urine,  but  it  is 
formed  when  ammonia  is  set  free 
by  the  decomposition  of  urea,  the 
ammonia  uniting  with  the  magnesium 
phosphate.    Its  presence  therefore  always  indicates  ammoniacal  fermentation  of 
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Fig.  317. 

Deposit  in  ammoniacal  urine  (alkaline  fermenta 
tion).  a,  acid  ammonium  mate  ;  b,  ammonio 
magnesium  phosphate  ;  c,  bacterium  urea;. 


the  urine.]    In  cases  of  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  this  decompose 
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tion  may  take  place  within  the  bladder,  when  the  urine  always  contains  pus-cells 
(fig  *S)  and  detached  epithelium.  When  much  pus  is  present,  the  urme  contains 
albumin.    Ammoniacal  urine  forms  white  fumes  of  .     ,(  ^ 

ammonium  chloride,  when  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  by-  Cr*P.£f^7X 
drochloric  acid  is  brought  near  it.    [When  ammonia        \  V  ^W^') 
is  added  to  normal  urine,  triple  phosphate  is  precipi-   .<  ^     <j  <  J*^C\ 
tatedin  o.  feathery  form  (fig.  341).]  ^  fc% 

[Significance  of  Triple  Phosphate.— If  urine  be  alkaline  Yig.  318. 

when  it  is  passed,  and  the  alkalinity  be  due  to  a  volatile  alkali.  Micrococcus  urea. 

ie   to  NH,,  then  decomposition  of  the  urme  has  taken  place,  and 

this  kind  of  urine  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is  disease  of  the  gemto-urinary  mucous  membrane.] 
264.  ALBUMIN  IN  URINE  OR  ALBUMINURIA.— Serum-albumin  is  the 

most  important  abnormal  constituent  in  urine  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
physician.  It  occurs  in  blood  (§  32),  and  its  characters  are  described  in  §  249. 
[In  some  cases,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  serum-globulin  is  present  along  with  serum- 
albumin.] 

Causes  of  Albuminuria.— 1.  Serum-albumin  may  appear  in  urine  without  any  apparent 
anatomical  or  structural  change  of  the  renal  tissues.  This  condition  has  been  called  by  v. 
Bamberger  "Mcemalogenous  albuminuria"  and  by  Leube  "physiological  albuminuria  although 
the  latter  term  is  not  a  good  one.  It  occurs  but  rarely,  however,  and  sometimes  in  healthy 
individuals  when  there  is  an  excess  of  albumin  in  the  blood-plasma  (e.g.,  alter  suppression 
of  the  secretion  of  milk),  and  after  too  free  use  of  albuminous  food.  2.  As  a  result  of 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  vessels,  e.g.,  after  copious  drinking.  It  may  be  temporary 
or  it  may  be  persistent,  as  in  cases  of  congestion  following  heart  disease,  emphysema,  chronic 
pleuritic  effusions,  infiltrations  of  the  lungs,  and  after  compression  of  the  chest,  causing  conges- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  which  extends  even  into  the  renal  veins,  &c.  3.  After  section 
or  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  kidneys,  which  causes  great  congestion  of  these 
organs.  The  albuminuria,  which  accompanies  intense  and  long-continued  abdominal  pain,  is 
brought  about  owing  to  a  reflex  paralysis  of  the  renal  vessels.  4.  After  violent  muscular 
exercise.  [Senator  found  that  forced  marches  in  young  recruits  were  very  frequently  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which  persisted  for  several  days.]  Convulsive  dis- 
orders, e.g.,  epilepsy,  the  spasms  of  dyspnoea  after  strychnin  poisoning,  in  shock  of  the  brain, 
apoplexy,  spinal  paralysis,  and  violent  emotions  ;  the  excessive  use  of  morphia,  which  perhaps 
acts  on  the  vaso-motor  centres.  5.  It  may  accompany  many  acute  febrile  diseases,  e.g.,  the 
exanthemata  (scarlet  fever),  typhus,  pneumonia,  and  pytemia.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  due  to 
the  increase  of  temperature  paralysing  the  vessels,  but  more  probably  the  secretory  apparatus  of 
the  kidney  is  so  changed  (e.g.,  cloudy  swelling  of  the  renal  epithelium)  that  tlj«  albumin  can 
pass  through  the  renal  membrane.  6.  Certain  degenerations  and  inflammations  of  the  kidneys 
at  several  of  their  stages.  7.  Inflammation  or  suppuration  in  the  ureter  or  urinary  passages. 
8.  Certain  chemical  substances  which  irritate  the  renal  parenchyma,  e.g.,  cantharides,  carbolic 
acid.  9.  The  complete  withdrawal  of  common  salt  from  the  food.  The  albumin  disappears 
when  the  common  salt  is  given  again.  10.  The  epithelium  may  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
cannot  retain  the  albumin  within  the  vessels,  due  to  imperfect  nourishment  and  functional  weak- 
ness of  the  excretory  elements.  This  includes  the  albuminuria  of  ischaunia,  and  that  after 
hemorrhage,  in  anemia,  scorbutus,  icterus,  diabetes.  [Grainger  Stewart  finds  that  albuminuria 
is  more  common  among  presumably  healthy  people  than  was  formerly  supposed.]  [11.  Besides 
the  experimental  conditions  mentioned  above,  what  is  called  experimental  albuminuria  may  be 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  renal  vein,  or  by  closing  the  renal  artery  for  a  short  time  and  then 
removing  the  obstruction  and  allowing  the  blood  to  circulate.] 

[Besides  being  derived  from  the  secreting  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  albumin  may  be 
present  owing  to  admixture  with  the  secretions  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  including 
the  vagina  and  uterus  in  the  female.  In  some  cases  the  transudation  of  albumin  is  favoured  by 
changes  in  the  capillary  walls,  the  albumin  being  forced  through  by  the  intravascular  pressure. 
Sometimes  albuminuria  occurs  during  the  course  of  severe  typhoid  lever,  and  in  acute  fevers 
generally,  where  the  temperature  is  persistently  above  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  The  high  temperature 
alters  the  filtering  membrane  and  permits  the  filtration  of  albumin.] 

[So-called  Physiological  Albuminuria.— This  term  has  been  applied  to  that  condition  of  the 
urine,  where  traces  of  albumin  are  found  in  individuals  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Johnson 
and  Pavycite  such  cases,  while  Posner  asserts  that  all  urine— even  healthy  urine— contains  traces 
of  proteids,  whose  presence  is  ascertained  after  concentrating  the  urine.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  normal  urine  should  give  no  reaction  with  the  usual  tests  for  albumin.  Posner  precipi- 
tated the  urine  with  alcohol,  washed  the  precipitate,  dissolved  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  tested  it 
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with  the  ferrocyanide  tost  for  albumin.  He  finds  that  minuto  traces  of  proteid  are  detected  by 
the  following  modification  of  the  biuret  test :— Make  the  urine  alkaline,  and  by  the  "  contact 
method  "  bring  a  layer  of  very  dilute  cupric  sulphate  over  it ;  when  the  two  fluids  touch  a 
reddish-violet  ring  is  obtained.] 

The  tests  for  albumin  in  urine  depend  upon  the  facts  that  it  is  coagulated  by 
heat  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions,  and  it  is  precipitated  by  various  reagents. 

[(J)  Heller's  Test.— Place  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a  test-glass,  and  pour  in  pure  colourless 
HN03  so  as  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  glass,  forming  a  layer  beneath  the  urine.  A  white 
zone  of  coagulated  albumin  indicates  the  presence  of  albumin.  In  this  test  it  is  important  to 
wait  a  certain  time  for  the  development  of  the  reaction.  In  urines  of  high  specific  gravity,  a 
haziness  due  to  acid  urates  may  be  formed  above  where  the  two  fluids  meet,  but  its  upper  edge 
is  not  circumscribed.  The  acid  decomposes  the  neutral  urates  and  forms  a  more  insoluble  acid 
salt.  This  cloud  of  acid  urates  is  readily  dissolved  by  heat,  while  the  albumin  is  not ;  the 
latter  is  always  a  sharply  defined  zone  between  the  two  fluids.  In  very  concentrated  urine 
(rare),  nitric  acid  may  gradually  precipitate  crystalline  urea  nitrate^  In  patients  taking 
copaiba,  nitric  acid,  by  acting  on  the  resin,  causes  a  slight  milkiness.] 

[(2)  Boiling  and  Nitric  Acid.— Place  10  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  and  boil.  If  albumin  be 
present  in  small  quantity,  a  faint  haziness,  which  may  be  detected  in  a  proper  light,  will  be 
produced.  Add  10  to  12  drops  of  HN03.  If  the  turbidity  disappears  it  is  due  to  phosphates, 
while  if  any  remains  it  is  due  to  albumin.  If  albumin  be  present  in  large  quantity,  a  copious 
whitish  coagulum  is  obtained.  Precautions. — (a)  In  all  cases,  if  the  urine  be  turbid,  filter  it 
before  applying  any  test,  (b)  How  to  boil. — Boil  the  upper  strata  of  the  liquid,  and  take  care, 
if  any  coagulum  be  formed,  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  else  the  tube  is 
liable  to  break,  (c)  In  performing  this  test  with  a  neutral  solution,  note  when  the  precipitate 
falls,  for  albumin  is  precipitated  about  70°  C,  phosphates  not  till  about  the  boiling  point,  (d) 
Amount  of  Acid. — If  too  little  (2  or  3  drops)  HN03  be  added,  or  too  much  (30  or  40  drops),  we 
may  fail  to  detect  albumin,  although  it  is  present.] 

(3)  Ferrocyanide  Test. — By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  [If 
albumin  be  present,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  separates  in  the  cold.  Dr  Pavy  has  intro- 
duced pellets,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  citric  acid  and  sodie  ferrocyanide.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  add  a  pellet  to  the  suspected  urine.  Oliver's  Papers. — Dr  Oliver  uses  papers,  one  saturated 
with  citric  acid  and  another  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  two  papers  are  added  to  the 
clear  filtered  urine.  Other  precipitauts  of  albumin,  such  as  small  pieces  of  paper  impregnated 
with  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  are  used  by  Oliver.] 

(4)  Boiling  Acid  Urine. — If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  although  albumin  may  be  present,  it  is 
not  precipitated  by  heat  alone.  We  require  to  add  acetic  acid  until  a  slightly  acid  reaction  is 
obtained.  Boiling  may  give  a  precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates  in  an  alkaline  urine,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  C02  being  driven  oil'.  This  precipitate  might  be  mistaken  for  albumin,  but 
on  adding  acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid,  the  earthy  precipitate  is  dissolved,  while  the  precipitate  of 
albumin  is  not  dissolved.    In  testing  for  albumin,  always  use  clear  urine.    If  it  is  turbid, 

[(5)  Metaphosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  in  water  just  before  it  is  to  be  used  and  added  to  clear 
urine  {Hindenlang).  Graham  pointed  out  that  metaphosphoric  acid  precipitated  albumin.  A 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  the  ordinary  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  a  good  test  for  albumin  but  it 
also  precipitates  peptones.  It,  however,  changes  into  ordinary  phosphoric  acid  by  keeping, 
and  then  it  no  longer  precipitates  albumin.]  , 

[(6)  Sodic  Sulphate  and  Acetic  Acid.— Acidulate  10  c.c.of  urine  with  acetic  acid,  and  add  £  ol 
its  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia.  On  heating,  if  albumin 
be  present,  a  distinct  cloudiness  is  obtained.] 

[(7)  In  picric  acid  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  we  have  a  more  delicate  test  for  minute  traces 
of  albumin  than  either  heat  or  nitric  acid,  or  than  both  these  tests  combined.  It  is  used  cither 
in  the  form  of  crystals  or  powder,  or  as  a  saturated  aqueous  solution.  Take  a  four-inch  column 
of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  hold  the  tube  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  pour  an  inch  of  the picric 
acid  solution  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  where,  in  consequence  of  its  low  specific  gravity  (luuo;, 
it  mixes  only  with  the  upper  layer  of  the  urine.  It  coagulates  any  albumin  present.  Hie 
precipitate  occurs  at  once,  and  is  increased  by  heat,  while  the  urate  of  soda,  winch  is  sometimes 
precipitated,  is  soluble  on  heating.  Peptones  and  albumoses  are  also  precipitated  by  this 
reagent,  but  the  precipitate  redissolves  on  heating.]  .  o 

r(8)  Potassio-mercuric  iodide,  or  Tanret's  reagent,  gives  a  white  precipitate.  1  Ins  is  a 
very  delicate  test,  but  it  also  precipitates  peptones  and  albumoses  (but  these  aie 
dissolved  by  heat),  alkaloids,  and  bile-salts.  The  reagent  consists  of  mercuric  chlonde,  1  35 
grams  ;  potassium  iodide,  3  "32  grams  ;  acetic  acid  20  c.c. ;  and  water,  64  c.c.] 
°  [Dr  Roberts  regards  any  test  for  albumin  which  requires  strong  "f^^f™  *S2T2 
acid,  citric,  acetic,  or  lactic,  as  unsatisfactory,  since  it  precipitates  mucim  For 
rejects  the  tungstate,  mercuric  iodide,  and  potassic  ferrocyanide  tests.    Di  Robeits  legaids  tne 
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heat  test,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  definite  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  as  the  hest  test  for  the 
detection  of  small  quantities  of  albumin.]  .  . 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  albumin.-lOO  c.c.  of  urine  are  boiled .  in  a  capsule,  som 
acetic  acid  being  ultimately  added,  whereby  the  albumin  is  precipitated  in  flakes  llie 
ipitate  is  collated  on  a  weighed,  dried  (110°),  ash-free  fi  ler,  and  repeat* ly  washec with 
hot  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  in  an  air-bath  at  110°.  The  weight  of  the  filter  is 
deducted,  and  finally  the  dried  filter  with  the  albumin  is  burned  m  a  weighed  platinum  capsule, 
and  the  weight  of  the  ash  also  deducted.  [This  method  is  not  available  lor  the  busy  practitioner 
on  account  of  the  time  it  takes.  Practically,  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  from  day  to  day  the 
proportion  that  the  precipitated  albumin  bears  to  the  bulk  of  the  urine  tested.  A  graduated 
tube  may  be  used,  so  that  after  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  the  physician  may  see  what  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  the  precipitate  occupies.]  •  i.i 

Esbach's  Albuminimeter  (fig.  319). — A  glass  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  urine  up  to  the 
mark  U,  and  to  R  with  the  precipitant  (20  citric  acid,  10  picric  acid,  970  water).  The  vessel 
is  corked  and  turned  upside  down  several  times  to  secure  the  mixture  of  the  fluids. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  coagulated  albumin  subsides,  when  the  graduation  on 
the  tube  indicates  the  number  of  grams  of  albumin  per  1000  c.c.  of  urine.  Very 
albuminous  urine  must  be  previously  diluted.  [Suppose  the  amount  of  deposit 
to  reach  to  3,  and  the  patient  passed  1800  c.c.  of  urine  in  24  hours,  the  amount 
of  albumin  is  1"8  x  3  =  5'4  grams  in  24  hours.    That  is,  3  grams  in  1000  c.c,  there- 

,      1800  x  3    ,..  -, 
fore    ^nnn    =5-4.  J 
1000 

2.  Serum-globulin  occurs  only  in  albuminous  urine,  and  is  frequently  present. 
Its  presence  is  ascertained  by  [neutralising  and]  adding  powdered  magnesium 
sulphate  in  excess  to  the  urine  ;  when  it  is  present  it  is  precipitated  (§  32).  The 
more  globulin  there  is  in  the  presence  of  albumin,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  pre- 
cipitate it.  Sometimes,  when  an  albuminous  urine  is  dropped  into  a  large  cylinder 
of  water,  each  drop  as  it  sinks  is  followed  by  a  milky  train,  and  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  drops  have  been  added,  the  water  becomes  opalescent,  the  opalescence 
disappearing  on  adding  an  acid.  The  globulin  is  kept  in  solution  by  common  salt 
and  other  neutral  salts,  but  when  these  are  largely  diluted,  the  globulin  is  precipi- 
tated {Roberts). 

3.  Peptone  occurs  in  some  specimens  of  albuminous  urine,  but  also  in  non- 
albuminous  urine.  Maixner  found  it  constantly  in  the  urine  in  all  cases  where 
suppuration  is  present,  and  even  in  phthisis,  constituting  pyogenic  peptonuria. 
Peptone  occurs  in  pus,  and  the  peptonuria  in  these  cases  is  a  sign  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  pus-cells  (Hofmeistcr).  Also  when  many  leucocytes  are  broken  up  in  the 
blood  (haamatogenic).  It  occurs  in  cases  where  there  is  great  disintegration  of 
albuminous  tissues,  e.g.,  in  cancer,  [suppurative  diseases,  empyema,  croupous 
pneumonia,  phosphorus-poisoning,  &c.].  It  is  frequently  found  after  child-birth. 
Ammonium  sulphate  precipitates  all  proteids  except  peptones  (p.  464). 

[The  only  satisfactory  test  for  peptone  is  to  precipitate  all  the  other  proteids  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  any  proteid  remaining  in  solution  in  the  filtrate  must 
then  be  peptone.  Many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  peptonuria  {Martin)  (in  sup- 
purative diseases)  are  really  due  to  the  presence  of  deutero-proteose.  This  last 
substance  gives  all  the  reactions  for  peptone  except  the  following  two.  It  is 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  while  peptone  is  not.  It  gives  no  precipitate 
with  nitric  acid  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  salt  is  added,  and  this  precipitate  albumini- 
disappears  on  heating  and  reappears  on  cooling,  while  peptone  gives  no  precipitate  meter, 
with  nitric  acid.  ] 

[When  peptone  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  peptone  (p.  36). 
Deutero-albumose  similarly  injected  appears  as  peptone.] 

Test  —Separate  the  albumin  by  boiling  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Treat  the  filtrate 
with  three  volumes  of  alcohol  ;  this  precipitates  the  peptone,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water 
gives  the  characteristic  reactions  for  peptone  (§  166,  1.). 

4.  Proteoses,  i. e. ,  Hemialbumose  or  propeptone  occur  very  rarely,  e.g.,  in  osteomalacia  and 
intestinal  tuberculosis  {Bmcc  Jones).  The  urine  is  heated  to  saturation  with  NaCl  and  a  large 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  added, and  filtered  while  hot,  to  separate  the  albumin  and  globulin.  In 
the  cold  filtrate  hemialbumose  forms  a  turbidity,  which  is  redissolved  by  heat.  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  HC1  and  HNO,  is  soluble  by  heat  {Kiihne).  The  precipitate  is  isolated  by 
filtration  and  disso  ved  m  a  little  warm  water,  when  it  gives  with  HNO,  a  yellow  reaction  : 

ke  peptone  the  solution  gives  the  biuret-reaction  (p.  466).  [Another  proteose  occurring  in 
the  urine  is  deutero-proteose,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  peptone  (see  above).]  S 

when  itgLrin^daKr^ln  n"  T"0  W?e?  much  egg-^umin  *  taken  in  the  food,  and  also 
™J  ;  ejected  into  the  blood-vessels  §  192,  4).  According  to  Senimola,  the  albumin 
present  in  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease  has  undergone  a  molecule 


m 


Fig.  319. 
Esbach's 


albumin),  and  hence  it  is  excreted. 


lar  change  (similar  to  egg- 


5 12  BLOOD  AND  BLOOD-PIGMENT  IN  URINE.  [Sec.  264 

6.  Mucus  is  present  in  large  amount,  especially  in  catarrh  of  Vh*  i 
numerous  mucous  corpuscles,  which  are  scarcely  distinJ  uM  \l  L  14  C01'tai"s 

tain  albumin,  so  that  urine  containing  nmch  m ucu  TSbum?,  on,  P"S  C01'l,uscles-  T^y  con- 
by  heat,  but  acetic  acid  givea  a  SccLT^^if^^'  "Ei  tSf^' 
occur  normal  y  in  urine.    If  clear  normal  i,  .|„„  u~  •  i   <■  UI1"^    iiviinute  tiaces  ol  mucin 

liess,  like  a  cloud  of  O^^SS^fSS^Jt  the  nrbfp  Tl  ^  ^  a  ll0CCllle,,t  hazi" 
epithelial  cells  from  the  geSuXy  Hf 
the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid  to  urine,  as  in  HeSs  tartrtaKv1 
S3       tW°  HUKlS  meCt'  C!U1SeS  an  °Palesce«t  «»  gradually  to  be  fomed  aboye  tlie  laye'r  of 

Uml\  ?^°?^(Ht^t^TU?Ac)  AND  BLOOD-PIGMEIT  (HEMOGLOBIN- 
URIA) IN  THE  UKINB.-I.  Source  of  the  Blood.-(l)  l!  hematuria,  the 

blood  may  come  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

■li  J.?  hffimorrhage  from  the  kidney,  the  amount  of  blood  is  usually  small  and  well  mixed 
with  the  urine  The  presence  of  «< blood-cylinders,"  long  microscopic  blood  coa'ula  casts  o 
the  unniierous  tubu  es,  washed  out  of  them  by  the  urine,  is  characteristic  when  Ky are  found 
in  the  urine  (hg.  332  The  urine  usually  has  a  smoky  appearance.  [The  urine !Sj "d»oh" 
out  the  colouring  matter,  the  stroma  of  the  corpuscles  after  a  time  being  deposited  as  Ib  o 3 
sediment  The  smoky  hue  occurs  only  in  acid  urine  ;  if  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  the  hue 
becomes  brighter  red.]  The  blood-corpuscles  show  peculiar  changes  of  form  rthey  become 
crenated]  (fig.  320),  and  exhibit  evidence  of  division/due  to  the  action  of  urea  on  them  (§  5) 

Large  coagula  are  never  found  in  urine  mixed  with 
blood  derived  from  the  kidney.  2.  In  haemorrhage 
from  the  ureter,  we  occasionally  find  worm-like  masses 
of  clotted  blood,  casts  of  the  canal  of  the  ureter.  3. 
The  relatively  largest  coagula  occur  in  ha>morrha°-e 
from  the  bladder.  In  all  cases  where  blood  is  present, 
we  must  examine  microscopically  for  the  blood-corpus- 
cles, and  it  may  be  for  coagula  of  fibrin.  In  acid  urine, 
blood-corpuscles,  but  never  arranged  in  rouleaux,  may 
tig.  320.  JJig.  321.  be  found  after  two  or  three  days.    The  blood-corpuscles 

Fig.  320.— Crenated  red  blood-corpus-  settle  as  a  red  sediment  at  the  bottom.  If  the,  hsemor- 
cles  in  urine,  x  350.  Fig.  321.—  J'hage  is  copious,  many  retain  their  original  shape,  but 
Peculiar  changes  of  the  red  blood-  if  the  urine  is  very  concentrated,  they  may  become 
corpuscles  in  renal  hematuria,  crenated. 

When  there  is  a  small  and  slow  hemorrhage  from 
ruptured  small  capillaries,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  of  unequal  size,  many  \  to  \  the  size 
of  normal,  while  the  pigment  has  become  brownish-yellow  (fig.  321). 

If  a  haemorrhage  of  this  kind  be  accompanied  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  there 
is  found  between  the  red,  numerous  shrivelled  leucocytes  (fig.  321),  which  in  freshly  passed  urine 
often  exhibit  lively  amoeboid  movements.  If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  as  it  usually  is,  crystals  of 
triple  phosphate  also  occur. 

If  the  remains  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  become  very  pale,  their  presence  may  be  frequently 
ascertained  by  adding  iodine  in  a  solution  of  KI  (fig.  321).  Blood  is  constantly  present  in  the 
urine  during  menstruation. 

II.  Hemoglobinuria  is  quite  distinct  from  hematuria.  It  depends  upon  the 
excretion  of  haemoglobin  as  such  through  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  produced  when 
haemoglobin  occurs  free  within  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  cases  where  the  coloured 
blood-corpuscles  have  been  dissolved  inside  the  blood-vessels  (haemocytolysis). 

It  occurs  when  foreign  blood  is  transfused,  e.g.,  when  lamb's  blood  is  transfused  into  man. 
The  foreign  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  in  the  blood  of  the  recipient,  and  the  hiemoglobiu 
appears  in  the  urine  (§  102).  In  addition,  microscopic  "cylinders,"  or  "casts,"  consisting  of  a 
globulin-like  body,  tinged  yellow  with  haemoglobin,  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  urine.  It 
also  occurs  in  cases  of  severe  burns  (§  10,  3) ;  after  decomposition  of  the  blood  in  pyaemia, 
scorbutus,  purpura,  severe  typhus,  after  respiring  arscniuretted  hydrogen,  and  after  the 
passage  ofazobenzol,  naphtol,  pyrogallic  acid,  potassic  chlorate,  chloral,  phosphorus,  or  carbolic 
acid  into  the  circulation.  [The  injection  of  laky  blood,  water,  ether,  glycerin  (Adams),  or 
toluylendiamin  (Affanassicio),  also  causes  it,  and  in  such  cases  AH'anassicw  asserts  that  the 
Hb  passes  out  through  the  glomeruli,  while  brown  degeneration-products  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  are  dissolved  by  these  agents,  were  found  in  the  convoluted  tubules.]  These 
substances  dissolve  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Sometimes  it  occurs  periodicaUy  from  causes 
and  conditions  as  yet  but  little  understood,  e.g.,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 
[In  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  which  occurs  during  periodic  febrile  attacks,  luemoglo- 
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bin  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  but  generally  there  is  also  methremoglnbin,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  urine  on  the  pigment,  but  the  methaemoglobiii  seems  to 
be  secreted  as  such  in  the  kidney.]  .  . 

Tests  for  Blood  in  Urine.— 1.  The  colour  of  bloody  urine  shows  every  tint,  lrom  a  taint  red 
to  a  dark  blackish-brown,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  blood  present 
The  urine  is  often  turbid. 

2.  Urine    containing    blood  or 
blood-pigment  contains  albumin. 

3.  Heller's  Blood  Test. —Add  to 
urine  half  its  volume  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  heat  gently. 
The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipi- 
tated, and  they  carry  the  hamiatiu 
with  tlicni,  falling  as  garnet-red  floc- 
culi.    [This  is  nor,  a  reliable  test.] 

4.  Hffimin  Test. — The  coloured 
earthy  phosphates  may  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  from  them  hfemin 
may  be  prepared  as  directed  in  §  19. 

5.  Almen's  Test. — Add  to  urine, 
freshly  prepared  tincture  of  gtiaia- 
cuin  and  ozonised  ether  ;  a  blue 
colour  indicates  the  presence  of 
blood  (§  37). 

6.  Spectroscope  (see  §  14).  Fig.  324  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  The  urine  is 
placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  D,  with  parallel  sides,  1  centimetre  apart  (hsematinometer).  Light 
from  a  lamp,  E,  passes  through  the  fluid.    The  lamp,  F,  illuminates  the  scale,  which  is  seen  by 


Fig.  323. 

Fig.  322. — Coloured  and  (a)  colourless  blood -corpuscles  of 
various  forms.  Fig.  323. — Shrivelled  blood-corpuscles 
in  urine  (catarrh  of  the  bladder),  with  numerous  lyniph- 
corpuscles,  and  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  x  350. 


Fig.  324. 

Spectroscope  for  investigating  the  presence  of  haemoglobin  in  urine. 

To^Z^Z^Vf^wt  fr>  Tr68h  Urine  ContaininS  blood  gives  the  spectrum 
01  oxyn»mogioDin  (tig.  23).    (b)  When  bloody  urine  is  exposed  for  some  time  esne.'iallv  in 
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266.  BILE  IN  URINE  (OHOLUBIA).— The  physiological  conditions  *rhich 
cause  the  bile  constituents  to  appeaarin  the  urine  are  mentioned  in  part  at  §  180. 

Hseniatogenic  or  Anhepatogenic  Icterus  {Quincke),  occurs  when  bilirubin  (§  20)  is  formed 
from  cxtravasated  blood  by  the  action  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  so  that  bile  pigments 
in  addition  to  colouring  the  tissues,  pass  into  the  urine.  °  ' 

I.  Bile  Pigments.  —Their  presence  is  ascertained  by  Gmelin-Heintz's  test.  Green  (Biliverdin) 
is  the  characteristic  hue  in  the  play  of  colours  obtained  with  this  test,  which  is  fully  described 
m  §1/7.  J 

Modifications  of  the  Test.— 1.  If  icteric  urine  be  filtered  through  filtering  or  blotting  paper, 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  when  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  spread- 
out  filter,  gives  a  yellowish-coloured  ring  (Kosenbach).  2.  In  order  that  the  reaction  may  not 
take  place  too  rapidly,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  nitrate,  and  then  slowly  pniir  in 
sulphuric  acid  (Flcischl).  3.  On  shaking  50  c.c.  of  icteric  urine  with  10  c.c.  of  chloroform, 
the  bilirubin  is  dissolved  by  the  latter.  On  adding  bromide  water,  a  beautiful  ring  of  colours 
is  obtained  (Maly).  If  the  chloroform  extract  be  treated  with  ozonised  turpentine  and  dilute 
caustic  potash,  a  green  colour,  due  to  biliverdin,  occurs  in  the  watery  fluid  (Gerlmrdt). 

[Marechal's  Test.— Pour  tincture  of  iodine  (B.P.)  on  the  surface  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube. 
A  green  colour  appears  if  bile  pigments  are  present.] 

In  slight  degrees  of  jaundice,  urobilin  alone  may  be  found  (§  261,  1)  (Quincke). 

In  persistent  high  fever,  the  urine  contains  especially  biliprasin  (Huppert).  I  fit  contains 
choletelin  alone,  add  to  the  urine  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examine  it  with  the  spectroscope, 
which  gives  a  pale  absorption-band  between  b  and  F  (§  177,  3,/). 

Haematoidin. — Sometimes  crystals  of  hcematoidin  (§  20,  fig.  27)  appear  in  the  urine,  especially 
when  blood -corpuscles  are  dissolved  within  the  blood-stream  ;  occasionally  in  scarlet  fever  and 
typhus,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of  periodic  hemoglobinuria.  The  breaking  up  of  old  blood- 
clots  in  the  urinary  passages,  as  in  pyonephrosis  (Ebstein),  or  the  dissolution  of  necrotic  areas 
(Hofmann  and  UUzmann)  produces  them,  and  similar  crystals  occur  in  analogous  cases  in  the 
sputum  (§  138).  In  jaundice  due  to  congestion  (§  180),  the  identical  crystalline  substance, 
bilirubin,  is  found. 

II.  Bile  acids  occur  in  largest  amount  in  absorption  jaundice,  but  they  are  never  present  to 
any  extent.  The  test  is  described  at  §  177,  2,  the  cane-sugar  solution  consisting  of  0  5  grm.  to 
1  litre  of  water.  If  the  urine  be  dilute,  it  is  advisable  to  concentrate  it  on  a  water-bath.  [It 
is  rare  to  get  a  satisfactory  result  with  Pettenkofer's  test  in  ordinary  icteric  urine.]  V. 
Pettenkofer  s  test  may  be  used  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  nearly  dry  residue,  but  no 
albumin  must  be  present.    Dragendorff  found  0'8  grm.  in  100  litres  of  normal  urine. 

Strassburg's  Modification. — Dip  filter  paper  into  the  urine,  to  which  a  little  cane-sugar  has 
been  added  ;  dry  the  paper  and  apply  to  it  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  violet-red  colour  is 
obtained  after  a  short  time.  [Hay's  Reaction  (§  177).  Icteric  urine  precipitates  the  albumin 
in  a  solution  of  acid-albumin  (§  181  G.).] 

267.  SUGAR  IN  URINE  (GLYCOSURIA). — Diabetes  Mellitus.— The  exces- 
sively minute  trace  of  grape-sugar  or  dextrose,  which  is  constantly  present  in  normal 
urine,  sometimes  becomes  greatly  increased  and  constitutes  the  conditions  of 
diabetes  mellitus  and  glycosuria.  The  physiological  conditions  which  determine 
this  result  are  given  at  §  175.  In  this  condition,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly 
increased  ;  it  may  reach  10  or  more  litres.  Many  pints  may  be  passed  daily.  [The 
usual  abnormal  amount  of  sugar  is  from  1  to  8  per  cent.,  although  15  per  cent,  has 
been  found,  i.e.,  from  5  to  50  grs.  per  fluid  oz.,  or  300  to  3000  grs.  in  twenty-four 
hours.]  The  specific  gravity  is  also  increased  (1030  to  1040).  [In  a  case  where 
a  large  amount  of  urine  is  passed  of  a  pale  colour  and  a  specific  gravity  above  1030, 
always  suspect  sugar.]  A  diabetic  person  gives  off  relatively  more  water  by  the 
kidneys  and  less  by  the  skin  (and  lungs  1)  than  a  healthy  person.  The  colour  is 
very  pale  yellow,  although  the  amount  of  pigment  is  by  no  means  diminished— it 
is  only  diluted  [the  depth  of  the  colour  being  inversely  as  the  quantity  passed} 
The  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  urinary  excreta  is  increased.  The  sugar  is  increased 
by  a  diet  of  carbohydrates  and  diminished  by  an  albuminous  diet.  The  uric  acid 
and  oxalate  of  lime  are  often  increased  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  while 
yeast  cells  are  constantly  present  after  the  urine  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 

some  time.  .       .,,  . 

[In  diabetes  insipidus  there  is  a  very  copious  secretion  of  watery  urine  witnouj 
the  presence  of  sugar.  It  may  be  produced  experimentally  by  injury  to  a  certain  part 
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of  the  door  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  it  occurs  as  a,  diseased  condition  It  seems 
to  depend  011  some  derangement  of  the  central  vaso-motor  apparatus  ot  the  kidney,  j 

Sugar  has  been  found  occasionally  [i.e.,  transitory  glycosuria]  after  poisoning  with  or  after 
the  ule  of  morphia,  CO,  chloral,  chloroform,  ornate  (!)  (p.  517);  after  the  injection  of  ether  and 
amyl-nitrite  into  the  blood;  and  in  gout,  intermittent  fever,  cholera,  cercbro-spiual  meningitis, 
hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  cardiac  and  pulmonary  affections.  . 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  normal  healthy  human  urine  contains  one  or  more  reducing  agents, 
which  reduce  cupric  oxide  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  urine  on  an  average  contained  6  grains 
of  glucose  in  every  10  fluid  ounces  of  urine,  or  1-34  grins,  per  litre.  As  this  substance  does 
not  cause  alcoholic  fermentation  in  its  solutions,  its  identity  with  glucose  appears  to  be 
doubtful.  The  most  active  reducing  agent  is  probably  kreatinin  (G.  S.  Johnson).  But 
Fehling's  solution  is  also  reduced  by  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  pyrocatechin,  and  glycuronic  acid 
(p.  517).  The  only  way  to  distinguish  these  from  dextrose  is  the  fermentation-test.  None  ot 
them  ferment  with  yeast  to  yield  alcohol  and  C02.] 

Tests  for  sugar.— Any  of  the  tests  described  at  §  149  may  be  used,  but  the  urine  must  be 
free  from  albumin.  The  quantitative  estimation  by  fermentation  and  the  titration  methods 
are  described  in  §  149.  I  The  tests  for  grape-sugar  described  in  §  149  are  (1)  Trommer's  ;  (2) 
Fehling's ;  (3)  Moore  &  Heller's  ;  (4)  Bottger's  ;  (5)  Mulder  &  Neubauer's  ;  (6)  Fermentation 
test ;  (7)  Molisch's  test.] 

8.  Worm-Miiller  recommends  the  following  modification  of  Fehling's  test:— Use  a  2*5  per 
cent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  solution,  and  another  of  10  parts  of  sodio-potassic  tartrate  in 
100  parts  of  4  per  cent,  solution  of  soda.  Boil  5  c.cm.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  while  in  a  second 
test-tube  is  boiled  1  to  3  c.cm.  of  the  copper  solution  and  2 "5  c.cm.  of  the  potassic- tartrate 
solution.  The  boiling  of  both  fluids  is  stopped  simultaneously,  and  after  20  to  25  seconds  the 
contents  of  one  test-tube  are  added  to  those  of  the  other,  but  without  shaking  the  mixture,  the 
reduction  taking  place  spontaneously. 

9.  Nylander's  modification  of  Bottger's  test  is  also  good  (§  149). 

[10.  Picric  Acid  and  Potash  Test. — Braun  showed  that  grape-sugar,  when  boiled  with  picric 
acid  and  potash,  reduces  the  yellow  picric  acid  to  the  deep  red  picramic  acid,  the  depth  of  the 
colour  depending  on  the  amount  of  sugar  present.  Dr  Johnson  uses  this  test  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  urine,  and  also  for  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  the  depth  of  the 
red  colour  obtained  ou  boiling  being  compared  with  a  standard  dilution  of  ferric  acetate.  In 
doing  the  test,  use  1  drachm  of  urine,  ^  a  drachm  of  liquor  potassse,  and  10  minims  of  picric 
acid  solution  ;  make  up  to  2  drachms  with  distilled  water,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  one  minute. 
This  test  indicates  the  presence  of  0-6  grain  of  sugar  per  fluid  ounce  of  normal  urine.  Dr 
Johnson  claims  for  this  test  that  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  other  tests,  while  it  is 
not  affected  by  uric  acid  or  any  other  normal  ingredient  of  urine  ;  neither  does  the  presence  of 
albumin  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  test  as  it  does  with  all  the  forms  of  copper  testing.] 

[11.  Indigo-carmine  Test.— A  blue  solution  of 
this  substance,  when  boiled  with  diabetic  urine         v  WWvl'il//         -  -  / 
containing  sodic  carbonate,  changes  from  a  blue  to        ^^lliffi^'v  ^j^" 
a  violet,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  finally,  straw-  '  '/  *'  ••  J 

yellow  colour.    After  cooling  and  exposure  to  the  \  ':ft>w$^Mlil''/^^-J 

air,  the  various  colours  are  obtained  in  tin-  ivv.tm- 
order  until  the  mixture  becomes  blue  again.  Dr 
Oliver  uses  this  test  in  the  form  of  test-papers. 
One  bibulous  paper  is  impregnated  with  the  indigo- 
carmine  and  the  other  with  sodic  carbonate.  Drop 
one  of  the  test-papers  and  a  sodic  carbonate  paper  f^<-\^^M' 
into  a  test-tube  containing  1J  inch  of  water,  heat  S'^/^^/^tB^-f^Wm^- 
gently,  when  a  blue  solution  is  obtained.    Add  the  >¥l'V  ,  [! 

mine  slowly,  one  drop  at  a  time,  and  boil  the      ^'-^Bff^^-^^ / A/p ' 
mixture,  observing  any  change  of  colour  by  holding   »   nS^^mmfy  7'flv1 
the  tube  against  a  white  surface  below  the  level  of  M  \  ^2^«^'4^>%J^^^  %Tt\ 
the  eye.    Uric  acid  and  urates,  which  reduce  Fell-  */|fl|  /%^/i^}\z^^^^' '      V-  1  ^ 
ling's  solution,  do  not  affect  the  carmine  test,  nor   fji''  "/  ^  V"L  ;'V  \ 

does  kreatinin,  although  it  reacts  with  the  picric  ' 
acid  test.] 

[12.  Phenyl-hydrazin  Test.— It  depends  on  the  ■{?:„  qok 

fact  that  glucose  forms  with  phenyl-hydrazin  a 

characteristic  body,   phenyl-glucosazon,   which  lJhenyl-glucosnzon  crystals  from  urine  con- 
takes  the  form  of  yellow  needles,  and  is  but  little  taiuing  sugar, 
soluble  in  water.    Two  parts  of  phenyl-hydrazin 

!in!rfiii%an?,th,ree-  of,80flic,acetate  are  PlacHd  together  in  a  test-tube  containing  6-8  c.c.  urine, 

Z , ■  ■  13  Pl!,7  1  ?  2°-T3,°  minutes  in  boilinS  watei>-    After       the  tube  is  put  into 
a  vessel  containing  cold  water.    If  sugar  be  formed,  a  yellow  deposit  separates,  which,  when 
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examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  crystals  of  phenyl-elucosazon  ei+W  A*hu.\tJi 

"o»;;ta^  325)-  The 6Ub8tance «*  °'  &^iSs£5S& 

[Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sugar. -(«)  Fermentation  Test  (§  150).    Take  4  oz  U20  e  o  \ 
Of  the  unne  ;  add  a  lump  of  German  yeast,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  igl tly  cork  tl  bottle 
and  place  it  aside  lor  twenty-four  hours  in  a  moderately  warn,  place,  c.<t  ™toZm™tS*£ 
Take  the  specific  gravity  before  and  after  the  fermentation.    Thus/ if  ti  e Specific  S 
1038  before  and  10 13 ;  afterwards,  the  difference  or  "density  lost"  is  25,  whic h  a ives  2? S  of 

5?ls2k&  i^rd  to  get  tliu  pe,itage'  m^piy  the=^Sh°; 

t(6)  Volumetric  Analysis  of  Sugar.-lO  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  =  -05  gram  of  sugar. 

l.  Asceitan  the  quantity  of  urme  passed  in  twenty-four  hours.  2.  Filter  the  urine  and 
remove .any  albumin  present  by  boiUng  and  filtration.  3.  Dilute  10  c.c.  o  f  SihC5  SfuSn 
with  about  twenty  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  place  it  in  a  white  porcE  , 

easily  obsei  ved. )  4.  lake  5  c.c.  of  the  urme,  and  95  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  place  the  diluted 
urine  in  a  burette  5.  Gradually  boil  the  diluted  Fehling's  solution,  and  whilst  it  is  boiling 
giadually  add  the  diluted  urine  from  the  burette,  until  all  the  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated  as 
a  reddish  powder,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  straw-yellow  colour,  not  a  trace  of  blue  re- 
maining. Read  oil  the  number  of  c.c.  of  dilute  urine  employed.  Say  36  c.c.  were  used— that 
of  course,  represents  1-8  c.c.  of  the  original  urine.  Suppose  the  patient  passes  1550  cc- 
as  1-8  c.c.  of  urme  reduced  all  the  cupric  oxide  iii  the  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  it  must 
contain  '05  gram  sugar,  hence,  ' 


1-8  :  1550  ::  -05 


1550  x  -05 
1-8 


237-5  grams  of  sugar  passed  in  24  hours.] 


[Preparation  of  Fehling's  Solution.— 34"64  grams  of  pure  crystalline  cupric  sulphate  are 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water;  in  another  vessel 
dissolve  173  grams  of  Rochelle  salts  in  480  c.c.  of  pure  caustic  soda,  specific 
gravity  1 -14.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  dilute  the  deep-colouied  fluid 
which  results  to  1  litre.  N.B.—  Fehling's  solution  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  long  ;  it  is  apt  to  decompose,  and  should  therefore  be  preserved  from 
the  light,  or  protected  with  opaque  paper  pasted  on  the  bottle.  Some 
other  substances  in  urine,  e.g.,  urates  and  uric  acid,  reduce  cupric  oxide.] 

(c)  According  to  Worm-Midler,  the  polarization  method  is  almost  value- 
less for  diabetic  urine. 

[Picro-Saecharimeter.  —  G.  Johnson  uses  a  stoppered  bottle  12  inches 
long  and  £  inch  wide,  graduated  in  -^tl  is  and  -j-J^ths  (fig.  326).  To  it  is 
fixed  a  shorter  bottle  containing  the  standard  iron-solution  for  comparison, 
a  standard  solution,  composed  of  liquor  ferri  perchloride  3j>  liq.  amnion, 
aeetatis  ^iv,  glacial  acetic  acid  ^iv,  liq.  aminonire  3')  and  water  to  make 
up  §iv.  All  B.P.  preparations  give  a  colour  identical  with  a  solution 
containing  1  gr.  of  grape-sugar  per  oz. ,  reduced  by  picric  acid  and  after- 
wards diluted  four  times,  so  that  this  tint  =  \  gr.  of  sugar  per  oz.  After 
reducing  the  sugar  with  the  picric,  acid,  pour  into  the  tall  tube  the  dark 
saccharine  liquid  produced  by  boiling  to  occupy  ten  divisions  of  the  tube, 
and  add  distilled  water  cautiously  until  the  colour  approaches  that  of  the 
standard  ;  read  off  the  level  of  the  fluid.  The  amount  of  sugar  present  is 
determined  from  the  amount  of  water  added.  In  making  the  test,  the 
picric  acid  must  be  added  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  present.] 

If  large  quantities  of  dextrose  are  taken  in  the  food,  a  part  of  it  (and 
more  in  diabetic  persons)  appears  in  the  urine.  Lsevulose,  when  taken 
internally,  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  sugar  in  diabetes.  The  free 
use  of  starch  does  not  cause  glycosuria  in  health,  but  in  diabetes  it  in- 
creases the  amount  of  sugar.  A  large  consumption  of  cane-  or  milk-sugar 
causes  the  passage  of  small  quantities  of  both  of  these  sugars  into  the  urine 
in  health,  while  in  diabetes  the  amount  of  dextrose  is  increased  ( Worm- 
Miiller).  According  to  Kiilz,  in  diabetic  persons  cane-sugar  splits  up  into 
grape-  and  fruit-sugar,  the  latter  being  used  up  in  the  body,  and  the  former 
partly  excreted  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  milk-sugar. 

In'severe  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  Kiilz  found  the  left-rotatory  £-oxy- 
butyric  acid  (the  next  highest  analogue  of  lactic  acid)  in  the  urine,  from 
which  acetic  acid  is  formed  by  oxidation  (§  175),  which  in  its  turn  readily 
yields  C<\,  and  aceton.  a-crotonie  acid  is  formed  in  m  ine  by  tin-  removal 
of  water  "from  oxybutyria  acid  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  (Stadchnann). 
The  administration  of  aceton  causes  albuminuria,  and  this  may  in  part  explain  in  some  cases 
the  complication  of  albuminuria  in  diabetes  {Albcrtoni  and  Pisenli). 


Fig.  326. 
Picro-saccharimetei' 
of  G.  Johnson. 
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[Glycuronic  acid(C,,H|o07)  occurs  in  such  excessively  small  quantities  in  normal  urine 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  absent.  It  is  the  substance  which  above  all  others  is  most  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  sugar  (p.  515).  The  other  substances  mentioned  on  p.  515  which  reduce 
Fehliug'a  solution,  do  so  only  to  a  small  extent,  but  glycuronic  acid  does  so  like  dextrose.  It 
occurs  in  the  urine  in  large  amount  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  chloral,  butyl- 
chloral,  curare,  and  morphia.  It,  however,  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Ashdown  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  urine  without  any  drugs  being 
administered.] 

Aceton  [C3HB0]  or  Aceton-yiehling  .substance,  probably  aceto-acetic  acid,  is  sometimes  found 
in  diabetic  urine.  It  has  a  peculiar  vinous  odour,  and  it  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  during 
fever.  Gerhardt  described  a  peculiar  substance  in  diabetic  urine,  which  gave  a  deep  red  colour 
with  perchloride  of  iron.  This  substance  is  probably  ethyl-diacetic  ether  [C6HJ0O3],  and  he 
considered  it  to  be  the  source  of  aceton  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  derived  from  aceto-acetic  acid. 
[This  substance  has  been  confounded  with  aceton,  but  the  iron  test  distinguishes  them.] 
Tests  for  Aceton. — (1)  Perchloride  of  iron  =  Burgundy-red  colour  ;  but  this  is  not  reliable.  (2) 
Lieben  suggested  an  iodoform  test.  Dissolve  20  grains  of  KI  in  a  fluid  drachm  of  liq.  potassre, 
and  boil  the  fluid.  Pour  the  suspected  urine,  on  the  surface,  when  a  ring  of  phosphates  is 
deposited  from  the  urine  by  the  hoc  alkaline  solution.  If  aceton  be  present  after  a  time  the 
deposit  becomes  yellow,  and  yellow  granules  of  iodoform  appear  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
test-tube.  The  only  other  substance  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  urine  giving  this  reaction 
is  lactic  acid. 

Milk-sugar  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  of  women  who  are  nursing  ;  when  the  secretion 
of  milk  is  arrested,  absorption  taking  place  from  the  breasts  (Kirsten,  Sjnecjclberg).  Laevulose 
is  sometimes  found  in  diabetic  urine  (§  252). 

Dextrin  has  also  been  found  in  diabetic  urine,  Inosit,  or  nruscle-sugar  (§  252),  is  sometimes 
found  in  diabetes,  in  polyuria,  and  albuminuria.  It 
is  found  in  traces  even  in  normal  urine.  Occa- 
sionally, after  the  piqure  in  animals  (§  175), 
inosit,  instead  of  grape-sugar,  appears  in  the  urine 
(fig.  327).  In  testing  for  inosit,  remove  the  grape- 
sugar  by  fermentation,  and  the  albumin  by  heat 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
and  sodic  sulphate.  Some  of  the  filtrate  is  eva- 
porated nearly  to  dryness  on  a  capsule.  To  the 
residue  add  two  drops  of  mercuric  nitrate  (Liebig's 
titration  fluid  for  urea),  which  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate.  When  this  coloured  residue  is  spread 
out  and  carefully  heated,  a  dark  red  colour,  which 
disappears  on  cooling  is  obtained  {Gallois,  Kulz). 
Inosir,  gives  a  green  when  boiled  with  Fehling's 
solution.] 

[Diazo-reaction  or  Ehrlich's  reaction.  —  This 
reaction  is  never  given  by  normal  urine,  but  it  is 
given  by  the  urine  in  typhoid  fever  (Rutimcyer), 
acute  tuberculosis,  &c.  Its  exact  clinical  signifi- 
cance is  unknown.  Two  solutions  are  required— (1) 
a  concentrated  solution  of  snlphanilic  acid,  and  (2)  Inosit  crystallised  partly  from  alcohol  and 
a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  (1  in  200).    200  c.c.  partly  from  water, 

of  (1)  are  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  pure  HC1  and  6  c.c. 

of  (2).    Mix  equal  quantities  of  this  mixture  and  urine  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with 
ammonia  ;  a  bright  carmine  red  constitutes  the  reaction.    After  standing  24-36  hours  a  denosit 
green  or  black,  on  its  upper  surface  occurs.]  ' 

268.  CYSTIN  =  C0H12N2S2O4— This  left-rotatory  body  occurs  very  seldom  in 
large  amount  in  urine,  although  it  seems  to  be  a  constituent  of  normal  urine  It 
may  be  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  crystals  (fig.  328,  A)  [the  latter 
only  m  acid  urine].  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol',  and  ether,  but  easily  soluble 
m  ammonia,  from  which  solution  it  may  be  crystallised.  According  to  Baumann 
and  Ireusse  there  are  intermediate  products  of  the  metabolism,  from  which  are 
furnished  the  materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  cystin.  During  normal 
metabolism  these  materials  undergo  further  changes,  and  the  sulphui  appears 
oxidised  111  the  urme  as  sulphuric  acid.  In  rare  cases  these  oxidations  do  not 
take  place,  and  then  the  sulphur  appears  in  the  cystin  of  the  urine  IStadthagm). 
Oystin  is  increased  in  phosphorus-poisoning  (Baumann) 
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269.  LEUCIN  =  C,H,,NO     TYROSITT  -  r  W  wn      d  a  i  >. 

■gjj  in  acute  yeHo£l^ 

(Then-  formation  during  pancreatic  digest™  has  been  referred  to  inTlW  S 
As  the  pea  excreted  is  usually  diminish,,!  at  the  same  time,  it  is  assumed  that d 

With.     Leucin,  wind  is  either  precipitated  spontaneously  or  obtained  after 
evaporating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  concentrated  urine,  occurs  S  the  form  of 
yeUowish-brown  balls  (fig.  329,  a,  a),  often  with  concentric  maito    1  wi 
fine  sprues  on  then-  surface     When  heated  it  sublimes  without  fusing 

lyi-osm  forms  silky  colourless  sheaves  of  needles  (fig.  329  b  b)  AVhe,, 
boiled  with  mercuric  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  red  colour,  and  afterward! a 


Pig.  328. 

A,  crystals  of  cystin  ;  B,  oxalate  of  lime  ; 
c,  hour-glass  forms  of  B. 


Fig.  329. 

a,  a,  leucin  balls  ;  b,  b,  tyrosin  sheaves  ; 
c,  double  balls  of  ammonium  urate. 


brownish-red  precipitate.  Piria's  Test.— When  slightly  heated  with  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  a  temporary  deep  red  colour.  On 
diluting  with  water,  adding  barium  carbonate  until  it  is  neutralised,  boiling, 
filtering,  and  adding  dilute  ferric  chloride,  a  violet  colour  is  obtained  (Piria, 
Stcideler). 

270.  DEPOSITS  IN  UKINE. — Deposits  may  occur  in  normal  and  in  patho- 
logical urine,  and  they  may  be  either  "  organised  "  or  "  unorganised." 

I.  Organised  Deposits. 

A.  Blood  :  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  and  sometimes  fibrin  (figs.  320-322). 

B.  Pus,  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages.  Pus 
cells  exactly  resemble  colourless  blood -corpuscles  (figs.  14,  323).  Donne's  Test. — Pour  off  the 
supernatant  fluid  and  add  a  piece  of  caustic  potash  to  the  deposit ;  if  it  be  pus  it  becomes 
gelatinous,  ropy,  and  more  viscid  (alkali-albuminate).  Mucus,  when  so  acted  on,  becomes 
more  fluid  and  mixed  with  flocculi. 

C.  Epithelium  of  various  forms  occurs,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whence  it  is 
derived. 

D.  Spermatozoa  may  be  present. 

E.  Lower  organisms  occur  in  the  urinary  passages  very  seldom,  but  they  may  be  present,  e.g., 
in  the  bladder,  when  germs  are  introduced  from  without  by  means  of  a  dirty  catheter.  [Before 
introducing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  one  ought  always  to  make  sure  that  the  instrument  is 
perfectly  aseptic]  Micrococci  are  found  in  the  urine  in  certain  diseases,  e.g.,  diphtheria.  The 
following  forms  are  distinguished  : — 
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1.  Schizomycetes  (§  184).  Normal  human  urine  contains  neither  schizomycetes  nor  their 
spores.  In  pathological  conditions,  however,  fungi  may  pass  from  the  blood  into  the  urinary 
tubules  and  thus  reach  the  urine  (Lcubc).  During  the  alkaline  fermentation  of  urine,  micro- 
cocci, rod-shaped  bacteria  or  bacilli  (tig.  330)  appear.    Sarcinro  belong  to  the  group  (§  186). 

2.  Saccharomycetes  (fermentation  fungi) :  (a)  The  fungus  of  the  acid  urine  fermentation  (S. 
urinaj)  consists  of  small  bladder-like  cells  arranged 
either  in  chains  or  in  groups  ((igs.  316,  a  ;  330, 
/).  (b)  Yeast  (S.  fermentum)  occurs  in  diabetic 
urine,  as  oval  cells  with  a  clotted  eccentrically- 
placed  nucleus  (fig.  292). 

3.  Phytomycetes  (moulds)  occur  in  putrid  urine 
(fig.  330,  e).  They  are  without  clinical  significance. 

F.  Tube  casts. — The  occurrence  of  tube  casts, 
i.e.,  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  (Hcnlc, 
1837),  is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
renal  diseases.  If  these  structures  are  relatively 
thick  and  straight,  they  probably  come  from  the 
collecting  tubules,  but  if  they  are  smaller  and 
twisted,  they  probably  come  from  the  convol- 
uted tubules.  There  are  various  forms  of  tube 
casts  : — 1.  Epithelial  casts,  consisting  of  the  actual  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  They 
indicate  that  there  is  no  very  great  change  going  on,  but  only  that,  as  in  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  uny  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelium  is  in  process  of  desquamation.  2.  Hyaline  casts  (fig. 
337)  are  quite  clear  and  homogeneous,  usually  long  and  small  ;  sometimes  they  are  "  finely 
granular,"  from  the  presence  of  fat  or  other  particles.  They  are  best  seen  alter  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  iodine.  They  are  probably  formed  from  albumin,  which  passes  into  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  They  are  dissolved  in  alkaline  urine,  while  acid  urine  favours  their  for- 
mation. They  usually  occur  in  the  late  stages  of  renal  disease,  after  the  tubular 
epithelium  has  been  shed.  3.  Coarsely  granular  casts  (fig.  336)  are  brownish- 
yellow,  opaque,  and  granular,  usually  broader  than  2.    There  are  various  forms. 

Not  unfrequently  there  are  fatty  granules,  and,  it  may  be,  epithelial  cells 
in  them.    4.  Amyloid  casts  occur  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
They  are  refractive  and  completely  homogeneous,  and  give  a 


Fig.  330. 

Fungi  in  urine,  e,  mould  ;  /,  yeast ;  d,  g, 
micrococci  and  bacilli ;  a,  b,  c,  uric  acid. 
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Fig.  332. 


Fig.  333. 


Fig.  334. 


Fig.  335. 


"  <■>-    *  *&• 

tig.  331.— Epithelial  casts.    Fig.  332.— Blood  cast.    Fig.  333.— Leucocyte  cast.    Fi<*.  334  — 
Acid  sodic  urate  in  cylinders.    Fig.  335.— Finely  granular  cast. 

blue  colour  (amyloid  reaction)  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  5.  Blood  casts  occur  in 
capillary  hemorrhage  of  the  kidney,  and  consist  of  coagulated  blood  entangling  blood-corpuscles 
(ng.  332 j.    When  tube  casts  are  present,  the  urine  is  always  albuminous 

Leucocyte  casts  occur  in  suppurating  conditions  of  the  urinary  tubules  (fig.  337).  The  urates 
in  the  form  of  casts  (fig.  334)  are  without  significance.  • 

II.  Unorganised  Deposits. 

Some  of  these  are  crystalline  and  others  are  amorphous,  and  they  have  been  referred  to  in 
treating  of  the  urinary  constituents.  J  10  111 

271.  SCHEME  FOR  DETECTING  URINARY  DEPOSITS  —I  In  acid 
urine  there  may  occur — 

1.  An  amorphous  granular  deposit  • 

W  WUturf  SSflg  3ei6).,iml  rCaPPea1'8  "  t,,G  C0U1 5  th6  dt*08it  is  ««  reddish  in 
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!'!  ^^S£^tX^^^  *  ™*  «*•        Without  efferves- 

is  present  in  the  blood  j^Si^S* Bff™'!  tfomfali 
phosphorus,  yellow  fover  -pyZia  aft^r  r    "   '  U'  |,hth.1818'  P^ntng  with 

the  iUtion>f  fat  or  Sllffi&e^^ 

SSriL*to  bSS7  aKTtUS'  P«  from  oldies  SftftKS 

SesirinS  to'  the  pts^eTf 

as  to  Conn  a  cream  on  the  sSce cffia  *  P™""1*  "  8"Ch  am0Unt  in  the  uri™ 


Fig.  336. 


Fig.  338. 


Fig. 


Fig.  339.  Fig.  340. 

337. — Hyaline  casts,  a  ;  b,  with  leucocytes ;  c,  with 


Fig.  337. 
336. — Coarsely  granular  casts.  Fig. 

renal  epithelium.  Fig.  338. — a,  Granules  of  calcic  carbonate  of  lime ;  b,  c,  crystalline  neutral 
calcic  phosphate.  Fig.  339. — Ammonin-magnesic  phosphate  or  triple  phosphate.  Fig. 
340. — Imperfect  and  leathery  forms  of  the  same. 

■2.  A  crystalline  deposit  may  be — 

(a)  TJric  acid  (fig.  312). 

(b)  Calcium  oxalate  (fig.  314) — octahedra  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

(c)  Cystin  (fig.  328). 

(d)  Leucin  and  tyrosin — very  rare  (fig.  329). 

II.  In  alkaline  urine  there  may  occur — 

1.  A  completely  amorphous  granular  deposit,  soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence  ^tribasic 

calcium  phosphate. 

2.  Sediment  crystalline,  or  luith  a  characteristic  form. 

(a)  Triple  phosphate  (figs.  339,  340),  soluble  at  once  in  acids. 

(b)  Acid  ammonium  urate— dark  yellowish  small  balls,  often  beset  with  spines,  also  amor- 

phous (fig.  341). 

(c)  Calcium  carbonate— small  whitish  balls  or  biscuit-shaped  bodies.    Acids  dissolve  them 

with  effervescence  (fig.  338). 
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(rf)  Leucin  and  tyrosin  (fig.  329)— very  rare.  . 
(c)  Neutral  calcic  phosphate  and  long  plates  of  tribasio  magnesic  phosphate  (hg.  342). 
Organised  deposits  may  occur  both  in  alkaline  and  in  acid  urine  ;  pus-cells  are  more  abundant 
in  alkaline  urine,  and  so  are  the  lower  vegetable  organisms. 

272.  URINARY  CALCULI— Urinary  concretions  may  occur  in  granules  thb 
size  of  sand,  or  in  masses  as  large  as  the  fist.  According  to  their  size  they  arc 
spoken  of  as  sand,  gravel,  stone,  or  calculi.  They  occur  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  and  sinus  prostaticus. 

We  may  classify  them  as  follows  {Ultzmann) : — 

1.  Calculi,  whose  nucleus  consists  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  that  occur  in  acid  urine 
(primary  formation  of  calculi).  They  are  all  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  pass  into  the  bladder, 
where  they  enlarge  by  the  deposition  of  matter  on  their  surface. 

2.  Calculi,  which  are  either  sedimentary  forms  from  alkaline  urine,  or  whose  nucleus  consists 
of  a  foreign  body  (secondary  formation  of  calculi).    They  are  formed  in  the  bladder. 

The  primary  formation  of  calculi  begins  with  free  uric  acid  in  the 
form  of  sheaves  (fig.  312),  which  form  a  nucleus,  with  concentric  layers 
of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  secondary  formation  occurs  in  neutral  urine 
by  the  deposition  of  calcic  carbonate  and  crystalline  calcic  phosphate  ; 
in  alkaline  urine,  by  the  deposition  of  acid  ammonium  urate,  triple 
phosphate,  and  amorphous  calcic  phosphate. 

Chemical  Investigation. — Scrape  the  calculus,  burn  the  scrapings 
on  platinum  foil  to  ascertain  if  they  are  burned  or  not. 

I.  Combustible  concretions  can  consist  only  of  organic  substances. 
(a)  Apply  the  murexide  test  (§  259,  2),  and,  if  it  succeeds,  uric  acid 

is  present.    Uric  acid  calculi  are  very  common,  often  of  considerable 
size,  smooth,  fairly  hard,  and  yellow  to  reddish-brown  in  colour. 

(A)  If  another  portion,  on  being  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  gives 
the  odour  of  ammonia  (or  when  the  vapour  makes  damp  turmeric  paper 
brown,  or  if  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  HC1  and  held  over  it  gives  white 
fumes  of  ammonium  chloride),  the  concretion  contains  ammonium 
urate.  If  b  gives  no  result,  pure  uric  acid  is  present.  Calculi  of 
ammonium  urate  are  rare,  usually  small,  of  an  earthy  consistence,  i.e., 
soft  and  pale  yellow  or  whitish  in  colour. 

(c)  If  the  xanthin  reaction  succeeds  (§  260),  this  substance  is  present  (rare), 
found  on  one  occasion  in  a  calculus  {Orel). 

(d)  If,  after  solution  in  ammonia,  hexagonal  plates  (figs.  328,  A)  are  found,  cystin  is  present. 

(e)  Concretions  of  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin,  without  any  crystals,  are  rare.    When  burned 
they  give  the  odour  of  singed  hair.    They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  but  are  soluble  in  caustic  potash, 
and  are  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids. 

(/)  Urostealith  is  applied  to  a  caoutchouc-like  soft  elastic 
substance,  and  is  very  rare.  When  dry  it  is  brittle  and  hard, 
brown  or  black.  When  warm  it  softens,  and  if  more  hear  be 
applied  it  melts.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  the  residue 
after  evaporation  becomes  violet  on  being  heated.  It  is 
soluble  in  warm  caustic  potash,  with  the  formation  of  a  soap. 

II.  If  the  concretions  are  only  partly  combustible,  thus 
leaving  a  residue,  they  contain  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
stituents. 

(«)  Pulverise  a  part  of  the  stone,  boil  it  in  water,  and  filter  while  hot.  The  urates  are  dis- 
solved. To  test  if  the  uric  acid  is  united  with  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  magnesia,  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  and  burned.  The  ash  is  investigated  with  the  spectroscope  (§  14),  when  the  char- 
acteristic bands  oi  sodium  or  potash  are  observed.  Magnesic  urate  and  calcic  urate  are  changed 
into  carbonate  by  burning.    To  separate  them,  dissolve  the  ash  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

•j1"'  M.'a.tc  1S  neutrallsed  with  ammonia,  and  again  redissolved  by  a  few  drops  of  acetic 

acid.  The  addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  precipitates  calcic  oxalate.  'Filter,  and  add  to  the 
filtrate  sodic  phosphate  and  ammonia,  when  the  magnesia  is  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesic 
phosphate.  1  1 

(6)  Calcic  oxalate  (especially  in  children,  either  as  small  smooth  pale  stones,  or  in  dark, 
warty,  hard  "mulberry  calculi")  is  not  affected  by  acetic  acid,  is  dissolved  by  mineral  acids 
without  effervescence,  and  again  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Heated  on  platinum  foils  it  chars 
and  blackens,  then  it  becomes  white,  owing  to  the  formation  of  calcic  carbonate,  which  effer- 
vesces on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

(c)  Calcic  carbonate  (chiefly  in  whitish-grey,  earthy,  chalk-like  calculi,  somewhat 


Fig.  341. 
Acid  ammonium  urate. 

Indigo  has  been 


Fig.  342. 
Basic  magnesic  phosphate. 


rare, 
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dissolves  with  effervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  burned  it  first  becomes  black  owin« 
to  admixture  with  mucus,  and  then  white.  ""'"o 

(d)  Ammonio-magnesic  phosphate  and  basic  calcic  phosphate  usually  occur  together  in  soft 
white,  earthy  stones,  which  occasionally  arc  very  large.  These  stones  show  that  "the  urine  has 
been  amraoniacal  for  a  very  long  time.  The  first  substance  when  heated  gives  the  odour  of 
ammonia  which  is  more  distinct  when  heated  with  caustic  potash  ;  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid 
without  ellervescence,  and  is  again  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form  from' this  solution  on  the 
addition  ot  ammonia.    When  heated  it  fuses  into  a  white  ennmeldike  mass  ;  [hence,  it  is  called 

lusil.  e  calculus  ].  Basic  calcic  phosphate  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  The  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  When  ammonium  oxalate  is  added  to  the  acetic 
acid  solution,  it  yields  calcic  oxalate. 

((  )  Neutral  calcic  phosphate  is  rare  in  calculi,  while  it  is  frequent  in  the  form  of  gravel 
Physically  and  chemically,  these  concretions  resemble  the  earthy  phosphates,  only  thev  do  not 
contain  magnesia. 

273.  THE  SECRETION  OF  URINE.— [The  functions  of  the  kidney  are- 

1 .  To  excrete  waste  products,  chiefly  nitrogenous  bodies  and  salts  ; 

2.  To  excrete  water  ; 

3.  And  perhaps  also  to  reabsorb  water  from  tbe  uriniferous  tubules,  after 

it  has  washed  out  the  waste  products  from  the  renal  epithelium. 

Tbe  chief  parts  of  the  organs  concerned  in  1,  are  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules  ;  the  glomeruli  permit  water  and  some  solids  to  pass  through  them, 
while  the  constrictions  of  tbe  tubules  may  prevent  the  too  rapid  outflow  of  water, 
and  thus  enable  part  of  it  to  be  reabsorbed.] 

Theories. — The  two  chief  older  theories  regarding  the  secretion  of  urine  are  the 
following:  1.  According  to  Bowman  (1842),  through  the  glomeruli  are  filtered 
only  the  water  and  some  of  tbe  highly  diffusible  and  soluble  salts  present  in  the 
blood,  while  the  specific  urinary  constituents  are  secreted  by  the  activity  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  urinary  tubules,  and  are  extracted  or  removed  from  the  epithelium 
by  the  water  flowing  along  the  tubules.  This  has  been  called  the  "vital"  theory. 
2.  C.  Ludwig  (1844)  assumes  that  very  dilute  urine  is  secreted  or  filtered  through 
the  glomerulus.  As  it  passes  along  tbe  urinary  tubules  it  becomes  more  concentrated, 
owing  to  endosmosis.  It  gives  back  some  of  its  water  to  the  blood  and  lymph  of 
the  kidney,  thus  becoming  more  concentrated,  and  assuming  its  normal  character. 
[This  is  commonly  known  as  the  "mechanical  theory."] 

The  secretion  of  urine  in  the  kidneys  does  not  solely  depend  upon  definite 
physical  forces.  A  great  number  of  facts  force  us  to  conclude  that  the  vital  activity 
of  certain  secretory  cells  plays  a  foremost  part  in  the  process  of  secretion  (B. 
Heidenhain). 

The  secretion  of  urine  embraces— (1)  The  water,  and  (2)  the  urinary  constitu- 
ents therein  dissolved ;  both  together  form  the  urinary  secretion.  The  amount 
of  urine  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  water  which  is  filtered  through  or 
secreted  by  the  glomeruli ;  the  amount  of  solids  dissolved  in  the  urine  determines 
its  concentration. 

(A)  The  amount  of  urine,  which  is  secreted  chiefly  within  the  Malpighian 
capsules,  depends  primarily  upon  the-  blood-pressure  in  the  area  of  the  renal  artery, 
and  follows,  therefore,  the  laws  of  filtration  (§  191,  II.)  {Ludwig  and  Goll).  [In 
this  respect  the  secretion  of  urine  differs  markedly  from  that  of  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
or  bile.  We  may  state  it  more  accurately  thus,  that  the  amount  of  urine  depends 
very  closely  upon  the  differences  of  pressure  between  the  blood  in  the  glomeruli 
and  the  pressure  within  the  renal  tubules.  If  the  ureter  be  ligatured,  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  ultimately  arrested,  even  although  the  blood-pressure  be  high.  The 
secretion  may  also  be  arrested  by  ligature  of  tbe  renal  vein  ;  and  in  some  cases  of 
cardiac  pulmonary  disease  the  venous  congestion  thereby  produced  may  bring  about 

the  same  result.]  . 
Glomerular  Epithelium.— The  amount  of  urine  secreted  does  not  depend  upon 
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the  hydrostatic  pressure  alone,  but  it  seems  that  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the 
Glomerulus  also  participate  actively  in  the  process  of  secretion.  Besides  the  water, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  salts  present  in  the  urine  are  excreted  through  the  glomeruli 
The  serum-albumin  of  the  blood,  however,  is  prevented  from  passing  through.  W  Ltn 
regard  to  the  secretory  activity  of  these  cells,  the  quantity  of  water  must  also 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  urinary  constituents  and  water  present  in  the  blood 
(R.  Heidenhain). 

Only  when  the  vitality  of  the  secretory  cells  is  intact  is  there  independent  activity  of  these 
secretory  cells  {Heidenhain).  When  the  renal  artery  is  closed  temporarily,  their  activity  is 
paralysed,  so  that  the  kidneys  cease  to  secrete,  and  even  after  the  compression  is  removed  and 
the  circulation  re-established,  secretion  does  not  take  place  for  some  time  (Overlook). 

That  the  secretion  depends  in  part  upon  the  blood-pressure  is  proved  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  Increase  of  the  toted  contents  of  the  vascular  system  so  as  to  increase  the  blood- 
pressure,  increases  the  amount  of  water  which  filters  through  the  glomeruli.  The 
injection  of  water  into  the  blood-vessels,  or  drinking  copious  draughts  of  water, 
acts  partly  in  this  way.  If  the  blood-pressure  rises  above  a  certain  height,  albumin 
may  pass  into  the  urine.  The  active  participation  of  the  cells  of  the  glomeruli  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that,  after  very  copious  drinking,  the  blood-pressure 
is  not  always  raised  (Pawlow) ;  further,  after  copious  transfusion,  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  not  increased.  Conversely,  the  loss  of  water  owing  to  profuse  sweating  or 
diarrhoea,  copious  haemorrhage,  or  prolonged  thirst,  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
urine. 

2.  Diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  vascular  system,  provided  the  pressure 
within  the  renal  area  be  thereby  increased,  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  This  may  be 
produced  by  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  owing  to  the  action  of  cold, 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  or  large  vaso-motor  nerves,  ligature,  or 
compression  of  large  arteries  (§  85,  e),  or  enveloping  the  extremities  in  tight 
bandages.  All  these  conditions  cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine,  and  of 
course  the  opposite  conditions  bring  about  a  diminution  of  urine,  e.g.,  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  skin  causing  redness  and  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
weakening  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  or  paralysis  of  a  large  number  of  vaso-motor 
nerves. 

3.  Increased  action  of  the  heart,  whereby  the  tension  and  rapidity  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  are  increased  (§  85,  c),  augments  the  amount  of  urine ;  conversely, 
feeble  action  of  the  heart  (paralysis  of  motor  cardiac  nerves,  disease  of  the  cardiac 
musculature,  certain  valvular  lesions)  diminishes  the  amount.  Artificial  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagi  in  animals,  so  as  to  slow  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  diminish 
tin'  mean  blood-pressure  from  130  to  100  mm.  Hg,  causes  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  urine  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  (Goll,  CI.  Bernard);  when  the  pressure 
in  the  aorta  falls  to  40  mm.  the  secretion  of  urine  ceases.  [If  the  medulla 
oblongata  be  divided  (dog),  there  is  an  immediate  fall  of  the  general  Uood-pvesmvr. 
and  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  arrested  when  the  pressure 
falls  to  40  to  50  mm.  Hg,  yet  secretion  has  been  observed  to  take  place  with  a 
lower  pressure  than  this.] 

4.  The  amount  of  urine  secreted  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  degree  of  ftdness 
of  the  renal  artery  (Ludivig,  Max  Hermann)  •  even  when  this  artery  is  moderately 
constricted  in  animals,  there  is  a  decided  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine. 

Pathological  —In  fever  the  renal  vessels  are  less  full  and  there  is  consecutive  diminution  of 
mine  (Mendelsohn).  It  is  most  important,  in  connection  with  certain  renal  diseases,  to  note 
that  ugatnre  of  the  renal  artery,  even  when  it  is  obliterated  for  only  two  hours,  causes  necrosis 
oi  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  When  the  arterial  anajmia  is  kepi  up  for  a  long 
time,  the  whole  renal  tissue  dies  (Litton).  After  long-continued  ligation  of  the  renal  artery 
the  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli  becomes  greatly  changed  ( Ribbert).  ' 
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5.  Most  diuretics  act  in  one  or  other  of  the  ahove-mentioned  ways. 

[Some  diuretics  act  by  increasing  the  general  blood-pressure  (digitalis  and  the  action  of  cold 
on  the  skin),  others  may  increase  the  blood-pressure  loeally  within  the  kidney,  and  this  they 
may  do  in  several  ways.  The  nitrites  are  said  to  paralyse  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  vasa 
alferentia,  and  thus  raise  the  blood-pressure  within  the  glomeruli.  But  some  also  act  on  the 
secretory  epithelium,  such  as  urea  and  cafl'ein.  Rrunton  recommends  the  combination  of 
diuretics  in  appropriate  cases,  and  the  diuretics  must  be  chosen  according  to  the  end  in  view- 
as  we  wish  to  remove  excess  of  fluids  from  the  tissues  and  serous  cavities,  or  as  we  wish  to  re- 
move injurious  waste  products,  or  merely  to  dilute  the  urine.] 

[6.  The  amount  of  urine  also  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood. 
Drinking  a  large  quantity  of  water,  whereby  the  blood  becomes  more  watery, 
increases  the  amount  of  urine,  but  this  is  true  only  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
not  merely  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  blood  acting  mechanically  which  causes 
this  increase,  as  we  know  that  large  quantities  of  fluid  may  be  transfused  without 
the  general  blood-pressure  being  materially  raised  thereby.] 

[Heidenhain  argues  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  as  the 
velocity  of  the  blood,  which  determines  the  process  of  the  secretion  of  water  in 
the  kidney.  He  contends  that,  while  increase  of  the  pressure  in  the  renal  artery 
causes  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  ligature  of  the  renal  vein,  whereby  the  pressure 
in  the  glomeruli  is  also  increased,  arrests  the  secretion  altogether.  In  both  cases 
the  pressure  is  increased  within  the  glomeruli,  and  the  two  cases  differ  essentially 
in  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  through  the  glomeruli.] 

Pressure  in  the  Vas  Afferens. — The  pressure  in  each  vas  afferens  must  be 
relatively  great,  because  (1)  the  double  set  of  capillaries  in  the  kidney  offers  con- 
siderable resistance,  and  (2)  the  lumen  of  the  vas  efferens  is  narroAver  than  that  of 
the  vas  afferens.  Hence,  owing  to  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
renal  glomeruli,  filtration  must  take  place  from  the  blood  into  the  Malpighian 
capsules.  When  the  vasa  afferentia  are  dilated,  the  filtration-pressure  is  increased, 
while,  when  they  are  contracted,  the  secretion  is  lessened.  When  the  pressure 
becomes  so  diminished  as  to  retard  greatly  the  blood-stream  in  the  renal  vein,  the 
secretion  of  urine  begins  to  be  arrested.  Occlusion  of  the  renal  vein  completely 
suppresses  the  secretion  (H.  Meyer,  v.  Frerichs).  Ludwig  concluded  from  this 
observation  that  the  filtration  or  excretion  of  fluid  could  not  take  place  through  the 
renal  capillaries  proper,  as,  owing  to  occlusion  of  the  renal  vein,  the  blood-pressure 
in  these  capillaries  must  rise,  which  ought  to  lead  to  increased  filtration.  Such  an 
experiment  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  filtration  must  take  place  through,  the 
capillaries  of  the  glomeruli.  The  venous  stasis  distends  the  vas  efferens,  which 
springs  from  the  centre  of  the  glomerulus,  and  compresses  the  capillary  loops  against 
the  wall  of  the  Malpighian  capsule,  so  that  filtration  cannot  take  place  through 
them.  It  is  not  decided  whether  any  fluid  is  given  off  through  the  convoluted 
urinary  tubules. 

Venous  congestion  in  the  kidneys  diminishes  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  urea.  The  NaCl 
remains  constant,  but  pathological  albumin  is  increased  [Senator  ami  Munlc). 

Pressure  in  Ureter.— As  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  about  120  to 
140  mm  Hg,  and  the  urine  in  the  ureter  is  moved  along  by  a  very  slight  propelling 
force  so  that  a  counter-pressure  of  from  10  (Lnhell)  to  40  mm.  of  Hg  is  sufficient 
to  arrest  its  flow,  it  is  clear  that  the  blood-pressure  can  also  act  as  a  vis  a  tergo  to 
propel  the  urine  through  the  ureter.  The  pressure  in  the  ureter  is  measured  by 
dividing  the  ureter  transversely  and  inserting  the  manometer  m  it. 

(B)  Secretory  Activity  of  the  Renal  Epithelium. -The  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  urine  also  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  constituents 
which  has  passed  from  the  blood  into  the  urine.  The  secretory  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules,  by  their  own  proper  vital  activity,  seem  to  be  able  to  take  up,  oi 
lec  ete,  some  at  least  of  these  substances  from  the  blood  (Bowman,  Heulenham). 
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The  watery  part  of  the  urine,  containing  only  easily  diffusible  salts,  as  it  flows 
along  the  tubules  from  the  glomeruli,  extracts  or  washes  out  these  substances  from 
the  secretory  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules. 

Experiments  with  sulphindigotate  of  soda. — 1.  Sulphindigotate  of  soda  and 
sodium  urate,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  pass  into  the  urine,  and  are  found 
within  the  protoplasma  of  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  [only  in  those  parts 
lined  by  "rodded"  epithelium],  but  not  in  the  Malpighian  capsules  (Heidenliain). 
A  little  later  these  substances  are  found  in  the  lumen  of  the  urinary  tubules,  from 
which  they  are  washed  out  by  the  watery  part  of  the  urine  coming  from  the 
glomeruli.  If,  however,  two  days  before  the  injection  of  these  substances  into  the 
blood,  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  containing  the  Malpighian  capsules  be  caut- 
erised [e.g.,  by  nitrate  of  silver],  or  sliced  off,  the  blue  pigment  remains  within  the 
convoluted  tubules.  It  cannot  be  carried  onward,  as  the  water  which  should 
carry  it  along  has  ceased  to  be  secreted,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  glomeruli. 
This  experiment  also  goes  to  show  that  through  the  glomeruli  the  watery  part  of 
the  urine  is  chiefly  excreted,  while  through  the  convoluted  tubules  the  specific  urinary 
constituents  are  excreted. 

[When  a  large  quantity  of  the  pure  sulphindigotate  is  injected  into  the  blood, 
within  less  than  half  an  hour  the  cortex  and  pyramids  become  deep  blue  ;  the 
boundary  zone,  as  a  ride,  is  lighter  in  tint  (fig.  343).    The  blue  pigment  is  found 


Fig.  343.-Section  of  a  rabbits  kidney  after  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphindigotate 
of  soda  into  the  blood.  Fig.  344.-Section  of  a  rabbit's  kidney.  Section  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  subsequent  injection  of  sulphindigotate  of  soda.  Note  that  the  pigment  is  con- 
fined to  the  cortex.    Fig.  345.-Section  of  a  rabbit's  kidney.    The  surface  between  c  and  q 

nrllnffi  VaSC+aUtenfd\  T.here  is  ,tbe  llornial  *PPearance  in  the  areas  fc,  cjh,  db,  but 
arrest  of  the  secretion  of  water  111  eg  and  hd.  ' 

in  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  or  in  their  lumen,  but  never  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  straight  tubules,  although  a  large  amount  is  found  in  the 
lumina,  especially  of  the  collecting-tubes.] 

[If  however,  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  so  as  to  lower  the  arterial  blood-pressure 
and  thus  arrest  the  secretion  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphindigotate 
be  injected  into  the  blood,  the  blue  pigment  is  secreted  from  the  lymph,  itself 
nearly  colourless,  by  the  convoluted  tubules  and  the  looped  tubule'   of  Henle 
Owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  watery  part  of  the  secretion,  the  pigment  remains  in 
the  cortex  and  the  kidney  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fin-  344  1 

nit  X'    In  t  TS  r  °f  TtM*  thG  SUrface  of  ^kidney  with  silver 

nitrate    In  the  cauterised  area  the  secretion  of  water  within  the  capsules  ceases 

XlT^ZVhi'  pigmtnt  ft tlie  convoluted  tubules  is  ^**™o 

Mft*S3£g  345]11"  ^  aPP6aranCeS  Sh°Wn  hl  «*  343  and  ^  «» 

J^at^l^^0^  ^rK™*  °Wed  ^  Heidenliain  to  be 

ub u  s  S  i  r  !  excreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted 
mm    Lihc  presence  of  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  the  renal  epithelium  was 
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observed  by  Bowman,  and  used  as  an  argument  to  support  his  theory.]  JSTussb; 
in  1878,  stated  that  urea  is  secreted  by  the  urinary  tubules  and  not  by 
glomeruli. 


mm, 
y  the 


The  same  is  true  for  the  bile -pigments,  for  the  iron  sails  of  the  vegetable  acids  when  injected 
subcutaneoiisly,  and  for  haemoglobin.    After  injection  of  milk  into  the  blood-vessels,  numerous 
tatty  granules  occur  within  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  tubules  (§  102). 
Excretion  of  Pigments.— Only  during  very  copious  excretion  does  the  glomerulus  participate. 

After  the  introduction  of  a  large  amount  ol  sodic  sul- 
phindigotate,  and  when  the  experiment  has  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  the  epithelium  of  the  glomerulus  becomes  blue. 
In  albuminuria,  the  abnormal  excretion  of  urine  takes 
place  first  in  the  urinary  tubules,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Malpighian  capsules ;  Hb  is  partly  found  in  the  capsules- 
According  to  Nussbaum,  egg-albumin  passes  out  through 
the  Malpighian  capsules. 

[Nussbaum's  Experiments. — In  the  frog  and 
newt,  the  kidney  is  supplied  with  blood  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  obtaining  in  mammals. 
The  glomeruli  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the 
renal  artery.  The  tubules  are  supplied  by  the 
renal-portal  vein  (fig.  346).  The  vein  coming 
from  the  posterior  extremities  divides  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  thigh  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  enters  the  kidney,  and  breaks  up  to  form 
a  capillary  plexus,  which  surrounds  the  urini- 
ferous  tubules,  but  this  plexus  is  also  joined  by 
the  efferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli.  These  two 
systems  are  partly  independent  of  each  other. 
After  ligaturing  the  renal  arteries,  Nussbaum 
asserted  that  the  circulation  in  the  glomeruli  was 
cut  oft',  while  ligature  of  the  renal-portal  vein 
excluded  the  functional  activity  of  the  tubules. 
By  injecting  a  substance  into  the  blood,  after 
ligaturing  either  the  arteries  or  renal-portal  vein, 


and  observing  whether  it  occurs 


in  the  urine,  he 


infers  that  it  is  given  off  either  by  the  glomeruli 
or  the  tubules.  Sugar,  peptones,  and  egg-album  in 
rapidly  pass  through  an  intact  kidney,  but  if  the 
renal  arteries  be  tied  they  are  not  excreted.  Urea 
when  injected  into  the  circulation  is  excreted 
after  the  arteries  are  tied,  so  that  it  is  excreted 
through  the  tubules,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
takes  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 
Thus,  water  is  excreted  in  two  ways  from  the 
kidney,  by  the  glomeruli  and  also  from  the 
venous  plexus  around  the  tubules  along  with  the 
urea.  Indigo-carmine  merely  passes  into  the 
tubular  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules, 
but  it  does  not  cause  a  secretion  of  urine. 
Albumin  passes  through  the  glomeruli,  but  only 
after  their  membranes  have  been  altered  in 
some  way,  as  by  clamping  the  renal  artery  for  a 
time.] 

TAdami's  Experiments  on  the  kidney  of  the  frog  tend  to  show  that  Nussbaum's  conclusions 
are  not  justified,  for  Adami  found  that  if  the  renal  arteries  in  the  frog  be  ligatured,  within  a 
few  hours  a  collateral  circulation  is  established  and  a  certain  amount  of  blood  flows  through 


Fig.  346. 

Veins  of  the  frog,  semi-diagrammatic. 
S.  V.,  sinusvenosus;  RA,  LA,  right, 
left  auricles;  F", ventricle  ;  jw-c,pre- 
caval ;  exju.,  external  jugular  ;  i. 
ju.,  internal  jugular;  s-sc.,  subscap- 
ular ;  in,  innominate  ;  s-el,  subcla- 
vian ;  br,  brachial  ;  m-ct,  musculo- 
cutaneous ;  pc,  post-caval ;  sc,  sci- 
atic; p. v.,  pelvic;  rp,  renal-portal; 
d.-l.  dorso-lumbar  ;  o,  veins  from 
oviduct ;  r.v,  renal,  a.  ab,  anterior 
abdominal ;  bl,  vesical ;  p,  portal, 
and  h,  hepatic  veins  ;  k,  kidneys  ; 
i,  alimentary  canal  with  its  capil- 
laries; I,  capillaries  of  liver;  pi, 
pulmonary  veins. 
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the  kidnev  He  proved  this  by  injecting  into  the  blood  carmine  or  painters  vermilion  in  a 
Sate  of  fine  suspension  and  alter  ligature  of  the  renal  arteries  he  found  it  in  many  of  the 
Smemlf  whUeTky  b  ood  similarly  injected  revealed  its  presence  as  menisci  of  Hb  in  the 
EiSian  corauscleV  Even  secretion  of  some  urine  may  go  on  after  ligature  of  the  renal 
a £ It  i 8Pevident,  then,  that  Nussbaum's  method  is  not  a  reliable  one  for  locating  the 
mr  ts  of  the  kidney  through  which  certain  substances  are  excreted  Adann's  experiments  also 
i  v  some  support  to  Heifenhain's  view  that  the  glomerular  epithelium  "  possesses  powers  of  a 
s°  lectTve  secretory  nature,"  for  he  finds  that  in  frogs  after  ligature  of  the  renal  ar f  nes  f  ere 
of  course,  the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  is  just  nearly  that  in  the  ^J"4^*™^^- 
section  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  has  (alien  below  40  mm.  Hg,  wheiebj  the 
secretion  of  uriiie  is  arrested,  the  injection  of  laky  blood  causes  Hb  to  appear  in  the  capsules, 
although  there  is  no  simultaneous  excretion  of  water.] 

2.  Even  when  the  secretion  of  the  watery  i>art  of  the  urine  is  completely 
arrested,  either  by  ligature  of  the  ureter,  or  after  a  very  great  fall  of  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  renal  artery,  [as  after  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord],  the  before- 
mentioned  substances,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  are  found  in  the  cells  of  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  injection  of  urea  under  these  circumstances  causes 
renewed  secretion.  These  facts  show  that,  independently  of  the  filtration-pressure, 
the  secretory  activity  of  these  cells  is  still  maintained. 

The  independent  vital  activity  of  the  secretory  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules,  which  as  yet  we 
are  unable  to  explain  on  purely  physical  grounds,  renders  it  probable  that  the  tubules  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  an  apparatus  provided  with  physical  membranes.  This  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment :— Abeles  caused  arterial  blood  to  circulate  through  freshly  excised  living 
kidneys.  A  pale  urine-like  fluid  dropped  from  the  ureter.  On  adding  some  urea  or  sugar  to 
the  blood,  the  secretion  became  more  concentrated.  Thus,  the  excised  "surviving"  kidney  also 
excretes  substances  iu  a  more  concentrated  form  than  those  supplied  to  it  in  the  diluted  blood 
streaming  through  it.  J.  Munk  obtained  similar  results  in  excised  kidneys,  with  common  salt, 
nitre",  catt'ein,  grape-sugar,  glycerin,  with  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  The 
addition  of  caffein  or  theobromin  to  the  perfused  blood  increases  the  secretion,  exciting  the 
secretory  cells  to  greater  activity  (v.  Schrocdcr). 

Salts  and  Gases. — The  vital  activity  explains  why  the  serum-albumin  of  the  blood  does  not 
pass  into  the  mine,  while  egg-albumin  and  dissolved  haemoglobin  readily  do  so.  Among  the 
salts  which  occur  in  the  blood  and  blood-corpuscles,  of  course  only  those  in  solution  can  pass 
into  the  urine.  Those  which  are  united  with  proteid  bodies,  or  are  fixed  in  the  cellular 
elements,  cannot  pass  out,  or  at  least  only  after  they  have  been  split  up.  Thus,  we  may  explain 
the  difference  between  the  salts  of  the  urine  and  those  of  the  blood.  Similarly,  the  urine  can 
only  contain  the  absorbed  and  not  the  chemically-united  gases. 

Ligature  of  the  Ureter. — If  the  secretion  be  arrested  by  compression  or  by  ligature  of  the 
ureter,  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  kidney  become  filled  with  fluid,  which  may  pass  into  the  blood, 
so  that  the  organ  becomes  cedematous,  owing  to  the  passage  of  fluid  into  its  lymph-spaces. 
The  secretion  undergoes  a  change,  as  first  water  passes  back  into  the  blood,  then  the  sodic 
chloride,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  diminish,  and  lastly  the  urea  (O.  Ludwig,  Max  Herr- 
man).  Kreatinin  is  still  present  in  considerable  amount.  There  is  no  longer  secretion  of 
proper  urine  (LobeJl). 

Non-Symmetrical  Renal  Activity. — It  is  remarkable  that  both  kidneys  do  not  secrete 
symmetrically — there  is  an  alternate  condition  of  hyperemia  and  secretory  activity  on  opposite 
sides  (§  100).  One  kidney  secretes  a  more  watery  urine,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  more 
NaCl  and  urea.  Von  Wittich  observed  that  the  secretion  of  uric  acid  was  not  uniform  in  all 
the  urinary  tubules  ot  the  same  bird.  Extirpation  of  one  kidney,  or  disease  of  one  kidney  in 
man,  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  secretion  {Roscnstein).  The  remaining  kidney  becomes 
more  active,  and  larger. 

Reabsorption  in  the  Kidney.— In  discussing  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  we  must  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  variations  in  the  calibre  of  the  renal  tubules  in  their  course. 
Perhaps  in  the  narrowing  of  the  descending  part  of  the  looped  tubule  of  Henle  there  may  be 
either  a  reabsorption  of  water,  so  that  the  urine  becomes  more  concentrated,  or  there  may  he 
absorption  even  of  albumin,  which  may  perhaps  pass  through  the  glomeruli  in  small  amount. 
[That  reabsorption  of  fluid  takes  place  within  the  kidney  was  part  of  Ludwig's  theory  which 
is  practically  a  process  of  filtration  and  reabsorption.  Hufner  pointed  out  that  the  structure  of 
the  kidneys  of  various  classes  of  vertebrates  corresponded  closely  with  the  requirements  for 
reabsorption  ot  water.  The  experiments  of  Ribbert  show  that  the  urine  actually  secreted  in 
the  cortex  of  the  kidney  is  more  watery  than  that  secreted  normally  by  the  entire  organ.  He 
extirpated  the  medullary  portion  in  rabbits,  leaving  the  cortical  part  intact,  and  in  this  way 
collected  the  dilate  urine  from  the  Malphighian  corpuscles  before  it  passed  through  Hentts 
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271  FORMATION  OF  THE  URINARY  CONSTITUENTS.-Thc  question 
has nOften  been  fussed,  whether  ,11  Li,,,  urinary  constituents  are  merely  SSSS 
through  the  kidneys,  i.e.  that  they  exist  preformed  in  the  blood ;  or  whether  some 
of  them  do  not  cxis   preformed  in  the  blood,  but  are  formed  within  the  kidneys 
as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  renal  epithelium  ' 

Urea  is  formed  outside  the  Kidney.-Urea  exists  preformed  in  the  blood,  from 
winch  it  is  separated  by  the  activity  of  the  kidney.  This  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations  : —  J 

1.  The  blood  contains  one  part  of  urea  in  3000  to  5000  parts,  but  the  renal  vein  contains  less 
urea  than  the  blood  of  the  corresponding  artery.  contains  less 

2.  Alter  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  or  nephrectomy,  or  after  ligature  of  the  renal  vessels  tin- 
amount  of  urea  accumulates  m  the  blood,  and  increa.es  with  the  duration  of  the  experiment Vil 
jU  ™  TTS7j.  At  the  same  time  there  is  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  the  fluids  so  voided  con- 
tain urea  (Ol.  Bernard).    Animals  die  in  from  one  to  three  days  after  the  operation. 

•  t\  .  ,  1ll«ature  of  the  ureters,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  soon  arrested.  Urea  accumulates 
m  the  blood  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  after  nephrectomy.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  kidneys,  like  other  organs,  may  form  a  small  amount  of  urea,  due  to  the  metabolism  of  their 
own  tissues. 

[Although  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  small,  yet  when  wc  consider  the  enormous 
amount  of  blood  circulating  through  the  very  vascular  kidneys,  we  obtain  data  which  prove 
that  the  kidneys  withdraw  the  urea  from  the  blood.  A  dog  weighing  30  kilos.  (66-6  lbs  )  has 
2-31  kilos,  of  blood,  i.e.,  jfrth  part  of  its  body-weight.  The  entire  course  of  the  circulation  is 
completed  in  15  sees.,  so  that  in  24  houis  2'bl  x  4  x  60  x  24  =  13305  b'  kilos,  of  bl,,od  will 
pass  through  the  body.  Taking  the  kidneys  as  ^  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  about 
66-53  kilos,  ol  the  blood  will  pass  through  the  kidneys  in  24  hours.  Suppose  the  blood  con- 
tained only  -5  gram  urea  in  1000  c.c,  66"53  kilos,  could  yield  33"3  grams  of  urea.  A  large 
dog  fed  on  flesh  excretes  30-35  grams  of  urea  in  24  hours  (Munk).] 

[Urea  exists  in  the  blood;  whence  does  the  blood  derive  it?  It  can  only  obtain 
it  from  one  or  more  of  several  organs— (1)  muscle,  (2)  nervous  system,  and  (3) 
glands,  of  which  the  liver  is  the  most  prominent.  This  is  best  stated  by  the 
method  of  exclusion.] 

[1.  That  urea  is  not  formed  in  muscle  is  shown,  among  other  considerations,  by 
the  fact  that  only  a  trace  of  urea  occurs  in  muscle  (§  293),  and  that  the  amount  is 
not  increased  by  exercise.  Blood  which  has  been  transfused  through  a  muscle,  or 
the  blood  after  circulating  in  a  muscle  during  violent  exercise,  does  not  contain  an 
increase  of  urea,  nor  does  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  blood  circulating 
through  muscle  show  any  increase  of  urea.  Again,  muscular  exertion  does  not  (as 
a  rule)  increase  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Fick  and  Wislicenus  (§  294),  Parkes,  and  others.  The  excretion  chiefly  increased 
by  muscular  exertion  is  the  pulmonary  C02  (§  127).] 

[2.  From  what  we  know  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not  formed  there.  We  are 
therefore  forced  to  consider  the  evidence  as  to  the  liver,  as  the  organ,  or,  at  least, 
the  chief  organ,  in  which  it  is  formed.  This  evidence  is  in  some  respects  contra- 
dictory, but  it  is  partly  experimental  and  partly  clinical.] 

[Experimental  Evidence. — Although  Hoppe-Seyler  denies  the  existence  of  urea 
in  the  liver,  (1)  its  existence  there  was  proved  by  Gscheidlen ;  (2)  and  Cyon,  on 
passing  blood  through  an  excised  liver  by  the  "perfusion"  method  of  Ludwig, 
found  that  blood,  after  being  passed  several  times  through  the  organ,  contained  an 
increased  amount  of  urea.  The  objection  to  these  experiments  is  that  Cyon's 
method  of  estimating  the  urea  was  unreliable.  (3)  But  von  Schroeder,  using  a 
similar  method,  finds  that  if  blood  taken  from  a  dog  in  full  digestion  be  perfused 
through  the  liver,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea,  while  there  is 
no  urea  formed  when  the  blood  of  a  fasting  dog  is  similarly  perfused.  (4)  If 
ammonium  carbonate  be  added  to  the  blood,  there  is  a  very  much  greater  amount  of 
urea  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein.  This  last  fact  is  confirmed  by  Salomon. 
But  if  blood  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate  be  perfused  through  an  excised 
surviving  kidney,  or  through  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  there  is  no  increase 
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of  area  These  experiments  seem  to  point  to  ammonium  carbonate  as  being  one 
of  the  antecedents  of  urea,  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  ammonium  salts  increases  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  (o) 
The  experiments  of  Minkowski  on  the  liver  of  the  goose  (§  386)  show  that,  when 
the  liver  is  excluded  from  the  circulation,  lactic  acid  takes  the  place  of  uric  acid 
in  this  bird.  (6)  Brouardel  further  states,  that  if  the  region  of  the  liver  be  so 
beaten  as  to  cause  congestion  of  that  organ,  there  is  an  increase  of  the-  urea  m  the 
urine.  (7)  Noel-Paton  finds  that  some  drugs  which  increase  the  quantity  of  bile 
in  dogs  in  a  state  of  ^-equilibrium  (§  178),  e.g.,  sodic  salicylate  and  benzoate, 
colchicum,  mercuric  chloride,  and  euonymin,  also  increase  the  urea  in  the  urine; 
he  therefore  concludes  "that  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver  bears  a  very  direct 
relationship  to  the  secretion  of  bile  by  that  organ."  But  the  destruction  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  e.g.,  by  the  injection  of  pyrogallic  acid  or  toluylendiamin  into 
the  blood  by  setting  free  haemoglobin,  not  only  causes  an  increase  of  bile,  but  it  also 
increases  the  elimination  of  urea  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  time  of  maximum 
destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  measured  by  the  haemocytorneter, 
coincides  with  the  maximum  excretion  of  urea.] 

[The  clinical  evidence  points  strongly  to  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver. 
Parkes  pointed  out  that  in  hepatic  abscess,  during  the  early  congestive  stage,  the 
urea  in  the  urine  is  increased,  while  it  is  diminished  in  the  suppurative  stage, 
when  the  hepatic  parenchyma  is  destroyed.  The  urea  is  also  diminished  in  cancer 
of  the  liver,  phthisis,  and  some  forms  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  while  it  is  increased 
during  hepatic  congestion,  and  specially  so  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus.  The 
most  striking  fact  of  all  is  that,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  urea  is 
enormously  diminished  in  the  urine,  and  may  even  disappear  from  it  while  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  intermediate  products,  leucin  and  tyrosin  (v.  Frerichs).  In 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  coincident  with  the  atrophy  of  the  liver,  there  is  a  fall 
in  the  urea-excretion.  In  diabetes  mellitus  depending  on  disease  of  the  liver,  not 
only  is  the  sugar  passed  in  the  urine  greatly  increased,  but  the  urea  is  also 
increased.  In  hepatic  cirrhosis,  where  there  is  great  diminution  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver,  the  urea  in  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished  and  the  ammonia  greatly 
increased.] 

As  to  the  antecedents  of  urea  there  is  the  greatest  doubt  (§  256). 

[These  and  the  following  experiments  indicate  that  urea,  and  perhaps  most  of 
the  organic  urinary  constituents,  are  "  secreted  "  or  separated  by  the  kidneys  from 
the  blood  passing  through  them,  and  that  they  are  not  formed  in  the  kidneys 
themselves.  The  urea  is  derived  from  proteids,  and  the  liver  seems  to  be  the  organ 
in  which  it  is  formed. 

Uric  Acid  is  formed  outside  the  Kidneys.— 1.  Bird's  blood  normally  contains 
uric  acid  (Meissner).  [The  liver  of  the  pigeon  contains  6  to  14  times  as  much  uric 
acid  as  the  blood.]  Ligature  of  the  ureters  or  renal  blood-vessels  ( PavMwff),  or 
gradual  destruction  of  the  renal  secretory  parenchyma  by  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  neutral  potassium  chromate  (Ebstein),  is  followed  by  the  deposition  of  uric 
acid  in  the  joints  and  tissues,  and  it  may  even  form  a  white  incrustation  on  the 
serous  membranes.  The  brain  remains  free  (Zalesky,  Oppler).  Acid  urates  of 
a  n Lmonia,  soda,  and  magnesia  are  also  similarly  deposited.  Extirpation  of  a  sua ke's 
kidneys  gives  the  same  result,  but  to  a  less  degree 

[The  latter  experiment  points  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  liver  in  birds 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  deposition  of 
urates  in  the  urine  in  certain  disorders  of  digestion.]   Von  Schroeder  and  Colasanti, 
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however,  as  the  result  of  their  experiments  upon  snakes,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  special  organ  concerned  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  is  partly  formed  in  the  kidney,  for  the  blood  of  herbivora  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  it  (Meissner  and  Shepard).  In  rabbits,  however,  it  is  formed 
synthetically  in  other  tissues  as  well  as  in  the  kidney.  If  blood  containing  sodic 
benzoate  and  glycin  be  passed  through  the  blood-vessels  of  a  fresh  kidney,  hippuric 
acid  is  formed  (§  260)  (Bimge,  Schmiedebenj,  Kochs).  [The  other  evidence  is  given 
in  §  260.]  ° 

Kreatinin  has  intimate  relations  to  kreatin  of  muscle,  but  where  it  is  formed  is  not  known. 

If  phenol  and  pyrokateehin  are  digested  along  with  fresh  renal  substance,  a  compound  of 
sulp>huric  acid  similar  to  that  occurring  in  urine  is  formed  (§  262).  The  latter  substance, 
however,  is  also  formed  by  similarly  digesting  liver,  pancreas,  and  muscle.  It  is  concluded 
from  these  experiments  that  these  substances  are  formed  in  the  body  within  the  kidneys  and 
the  other  organs  mentioned  (Kochs). 

[Urobilin,  nearly  related  to  bilirubin,  is  ultimately  formed  from  haemoglobin  (§  261),  perhaps 
in  the  liver,  and  is  re-absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  excreted  in  the  urine.  The 
other  urinary  pigments  all  arise  directly  or  indirectly  from  hremoglobin,[some  of  them  perhaps 
form  the  bile  pigments,  and  it  may  be  that  they  assume  their  final  form  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  renal  tubules.] 

Chemistry  of  the  Kidney. — The  kidneys  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  icatcr.  Besides 
serum-albumin,  globulin,  albumin  soluble  in  sodium  carbonate  (GoUwalt),  gelatin -yielding 
substances,  fat  in  the  epithelium,  elastic  substance  derived  from  the  membrana  propria  of  the 
tubules,  the  kidneys  contain  leucin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  kreatin,  taurin,  inosit,  cystin  (the 
last  in  no  other  tissue),  but  only  in  very  small  amount.  The  occurrence  of  these  substances 
points  to  a  lively  metabolism  in  the  kidneys,  which  is  also  proved  by  the  liberal  supply  of 
blood  they  receive. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Kidney. — The  kidneys  receive  a  very  large  supply  of  blood, 
and  during  secretion  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein  is  bright  red.  [In  the  dog  the 
diameter  of  the  renal  artery  may  be  diminished  to  -5  mm.  without  the  amount  of 
blood  flowing  through  the  kidney  being  thereby  greatly  interfered  with.  Hence, 
within  wide  limits,  the  amount  of  blood  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  arterial 
lumen,  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta,  and  the 
resistance  to  the  blood-current  within  and  beyond  the  kidney  (Heidenhain).] 

The  reaction  of  the  kidneys  is  acid,  even  in  those  animals  whose  urine  is  alkaline.  Perhaps 
this  fact  is  connected  with  the  retention  of  the  albumin  in  the  vessels. 

275.  PASSAGE  OF  VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES  INTO  THE  URINE.— 1.  The  following  sub- 
stances pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  :— Sulphate,  borate,  silicate,  nitrate,  and  carbonate 
of  the  alkalies  ;  alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides  ;  potassium  sulphocyanide  and  ferro- 
cyanide  :  bile  salts,  urea,  kreatinin  ;  cumarie,  oxalic,  camphoric,  pyrogallic,  and  carbolic  acids. 
Many  alkaloids,  e.g.,  morphia,  strychnia,  curare,  quinine,  caffein  ;  pigments,  sulphindigotate 
of  soda,  carmine,  madder,  logwood,  colouring  matter  of  cranberries,  cherries,  rhubarb  ;  santonin  ; 
lastly,  salts  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  iron  (but  not  lead),  although 
the  greatest  part  of  these  is  excreted  by  the  bile  and  the  fseces.  _      _  _ 

2.  Inorganic  acids  reappear  in  man  and  carnivora  as  neutral  salts  of  ammonia  ;  in  herbivora, 
as  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies.  . 

3.  Certain  substances  which,  when  injected  in  small  amount,  seem  to  be  decomposed  in  the 
blood,  pass  in  part  into  the  urine,  when  they  occur  in  such  large  amount  in  the  blood  that 
they  cannot  be  completely  decomposed— sugar,  hemoglobin,  egg-albumin,  alkaline  salts  of  the 
vegetable  acids,  alcohol,  chloroform. 

4  Many  substances  appear  in  an  oxidised  form  in  the  urine— moderate  quantities  ot 
organic  alkaline  salts,  as  alkaline  carbonates  (Wbhlcr),  uric  acid  in  part  as  allantoin 
(Salkoioski),  sulphides  and  sulphites  of  soda,  in  part  as  sodium  sulphate,  potassium  sulphide  as 
potassium  sulphate,  some  oxyduls  as  oxides,  benzol  as  phenol  {Naunyn  and  Schulzcn). 

5.  Those  bodies  which  are  completely  decomposed,  as  glycerin,  resins,  give  rise  to  no  special 

derivatives  in  the  urine.  .       .  ,, 

6.  Many  substances  combine  and  appear  as  conjugated  compounds  in  the  urine,  &jr.,  tne 
origin  of  tlhe  hippuric  acid  by  conjugation  (§  260),  the  conjugation  of  sulphuric  acid  (§  2*2),  ami 
the  formation  of  urea  by  synthesis  from  carbamic  acid  and  ammonia  {Dredt sel)  §  ! 25b)  A fte 
the  use  of  camphor,  chloral,  or  butylchloral,  a  conjugated  compound  .w^yC"0^S^ 
acid  nearly  related  to  sugar)  appears  in  the  urine  p.  517  .  [Chloral  appears  as  i locnloia lie 
acid ,  ami  chloroform  partly  as  uroehloralic  aeid  ;  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  partly  as  such. 
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276  INFLUENCE  OF  NERVES  AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS.  At  present 
we  acquainted  merely  with  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on ^  the 
circulation  through  the  renal  vessels.  Each  kidney  seems  to  he  supplied  with  vaso- 
motor nerves,  which  spring  from  both  halves  of  the  spinal  cord  (Nwolaides).  As 
a  general  rule,  dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery,  chiefly  the  vasa 
afferentia,  must  raise  the  pressure  within  the  glomeruli,  and  thus  increase  the 
amoimt  of  water  filtered  through  them.  The  more  the  dilatation  is  confined  to  the 
area  of  the  renal  artery  alone,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  the  urme.  In  tne  uog, 
the  lower  dorsal  nerves  contain  the  most  vaso-motor  nerves—  both  vaso- constrictor 
and  vaso-dilator  (p.  534)-for  the  kidney  {Bradford).  [As  yet  _  we  know  the 
nervous  system  influences  the  secretion  of  urine  only  m  so  far  as  it  modines  tne 
pressure  and  velocity  of  the  blood-current  in  the  kidney.  We  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  direct  secretory  nerves  in  the  kidney.] 

1.  Renal  Plexus  and  its  Centre.— Section  of  the  nerves  of  the  renal  plexus— 
the  nerves  around  the  renal  artery— generally  causes  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  urine,  hydruria  or  polyuria ;  sometimes,  on  account  of  the  great  rise 
of  the  pressure  within  the  glomeruli,  albumin  passes  into  the  urine,  and  there  may 
be  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  leading  to  the  passage  of  blood  into  the 
urine.  The  nerve-centre  for  the  renal  nerves  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  hi  front  of  the  origin  of  the  vagus.  Injury  to  this  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  e.g.,  by  puncture  (piqCire),  may  increase  the  amount  of  urine 
(diabetes  insipidus),  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  appear- 
ance of  albumin  and  blood  in  the  urine  (CI.  Bernard).  Section  of  the  parts  which 
lie  directly  in  the  course  of  these  fibres,  as  they  pass  from  their  centre  to  the  kidney, 
produces  the  same  effects.  Close  to  this  centre  in  the  medulla  lies  the  centre  for 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  liver,  whose  injury  causes  diabetes  mellitus  (§  175). 
Eckhard  found  that  stimulation  of  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  produced 
hydruria.  In  man,  stimulation  of  these  parts  by  tumours  or  inflammation,  &c, 
produces  similar  results. 

2.  Paralysis  of  Limited  Vascular  Areas. — If,  simultaneously  with  the  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  of  the  renal  artery,  the  nerves  of  a  neighbouring  large  vascular  area 
be  paralysed,  necessarily  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  artery  area  will  not  be  so 
high,  as  more  blood  flows  into  the  other  paralysed  province.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  may  be  only  a  temporary,  or,  indeed,  no  increase  of  urine,  provided 
the  paralysed  area  be  sufficiently  large.  There  is  a  moderate  increase  of  urine  for 
several  hours  after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerve.  This  nerve  contains  the  renal 
vaso-motor  nerves  (which,  in  part  at  least,  leave  the  spinal  cord  at  the  first  dorsal 
nerve  and  pass  into  the  sympathetic  nerve),  but  it  also  contains  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  for  the  large  area  of  the  intestinal  and  abdominal  viscera.  Stimulation  of 
this  nerve  has  the  opposite  effect  (CI.  Bernard,  Eckhard).  [The  polyuria  thus 
produced  is  not  so  great  as  after  section  of  the  renal  nerves,  because  the  splanchnic 
supplies  such  a  large  vascular  area,  that  much  blood  accumulates  in  that  area,  and 
also  because  all  the  renal  nerves  do  not  run  in  the  splanchnics.] 

3.  Paralysis  of  Large  Areas.— If,  simultaneously  with  paralysis  of  the  renal 
nerves,  the  great  majority  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  body  be  paralysed  [as  by 
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section  of  the  medulla  oblongata],  then,  owing  to  the  great  dilatation  of  all  these 
vessels,  the  blood-pressure  falls  at  once  throughout  the  arterial  system.  The  result 
of  this  may  be,  provided  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  low,  that  there  is  a  great  decrease 
or,  it  may  be,  entire  cessation  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  The  secretion  is  arrested 
when  the  cervical  cord  is  completely  divided,  down  even  as  far  as  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  (Eckhanl).    The  polyuria  caused  by  injury  to  the  floor  of  the 

fourth  ventricle  at  once 
disappears  when  the 
spinal  cord  (even  down 
to  the  twelfth  dorsal 
nerve)  is  divided. 

[4.  Other  Conditions. 
—  As  already  stated, 
section  of  the  renal 
nerves  is  followed  by 
polyuria,  owing  to  the 
i  ncreased  pressure  in 
the  glomeruli,  but  this 
polyuria  may  be  in- 
creased by  stimulating 
the  spinal  cord  below 
the  medulla  oblongata, 
because  the  contraction 
of    the   blood  -  vessels 


Fig.  347. 

View  of  renal  oncometer  ;  the  small  one  is  shown  open. 


throughout  the  body  still  further  raises  the  blood-pressure  within  the  glomeruli. 
If,  however,  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  below  the  medulla  oblongata — the  renal 
nerve  being  also  divided — the  polyuria  ceases,  because  of  the  fall  of  the  general 
blood-pressure  thereby  produced.    Division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region 


Fig.  348.  Fig.  349. 

Fi*   348.— Oncometer.    K,  kidney  ;  the  thick  line  is  the  metallic  capsule  ;  h,  hinge  ;  I,  tube 
°  for  filling  apparatus  ;  T,  tube  to  connect  with  Tj  ;  a,  v,  to,  artery,  vein,  ureter  (Stirling, 
after  Hoy).    Fig.  349.— Oncograph.    C,  chamber  filled  with  oil,  communicating  by  Ij  with 
T  ;  p,  piston  ;  I,  writing-lever  (Stirling,  after  Roy). 

also  diminishes  or  arrests  the  secretion  of  urine,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure  j  but  animals  recover  from  this  operation,  the  general  blood-pressure  rises, 
and  with  it  the  secretion  of  urine.  Stimulation  of  the  cord  below  the  medulla 
arrests  the  secretion,  as  it  causes  contraction  of  the  renal  arteries  along  with  the 
other  arteries  of  the  body.]  .  /nm, 

[Volume  of  the  Kidney— Oncometer.— By  means  of  the  plethysmograph  Q  lui; 
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we  can  measure  the  variations  in  the  size  of  a  limb,  while  by  the  oncograph  (07*09, 
volume)  similar  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  are  measured     Wd).  Kov 
and  Cohnheim  have  measured  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  by  means 
of  an  instrument  which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  termed  the  oncometer  or  renal 
plethysmometer,  in  which  the  organ  is  enclosed,  while  the  other  part  is  the 
registering  portion  or  oncograph.    The  kidney  is  enclosed  in  a  kidney-shaped 
metallic  capsule  (figs.  347,  348),  composed  of  two  halves  which  move  on  the 
hinge,  h,  to  introduce  the  organ.    The  renal  vessels  pass  out  at  a,  v.    Ine  kidney 
is  surrounded  with  a  thin  membrane,  and  between  this  membrane  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule  is  a  space  filled  with  warm  oil  through  the  tube,  I,  which  is 
closed  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  after  the  space  is  filled  with  oil.    The  kibe  T  can 
be  in  ale  to  communicate  with  another  tube,  Tv  leading  into  a  metallic  chamber, 
C,  of  the  oncograph  (fig.  349),  which  is  provided  with  a  movable  piston,  p, 
attached  by  a  thread  to  the  writing-lever,  Z.    Any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ 
expels  oil  from  the  chamber,  O,  into  C,  and  thus  the  piston  is  raised,  while  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  kidney  diminishes  the  fluid  in  C ',  and  the  lever  falls. 
The  actual  volume  of  the  living  kidney  depends  upon  the  state  of  distention  of 
its  structural  elements,  upon  the  amount  of  lymph  in  its  lymph-spaces,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  its  blood-vessels,  and  this  again  must  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  non-striped  muscles  in  the  renal  arteries.    When  the  vessels 
dilate,  the  kidney  increases  in  size,  and  when  they  contract  it  contracts,  so  that 
we  can  register  on  the  same  revolving  cylinder  the  variations  of  the  volume  at  the 
same  time  that  we  record  the  general  arterial  blood-pressure.] 

[in  the  normal  circulation  through  the  kidney,  the  kidney-curve,  i.e.,  the  curve 
of  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  runs  parallel  with  the  blood-pressure  curve,  and  show  s 
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Fig.  350. 

B.  P.,  Blood-pressure  curve  ;  K.,  curve  of  the  volume  of  the  kidney  ;  T,  time  curve  :  intervals 
indicate  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ;  A,  abscissa  {Stirling,  after  Roy). 

the  large  respiratory  undulations,  as  well  as  the  smaller  elevations  due  to  the  systole 
of  the  heart  (fig.  350).  In  this  respect  it  differs  sharply  from  a  spleen-curve 
(fig.  140).  Usually,  when  the  blood-pressure  falls,  the  kidney-curve  sinks,  and 
when  the  blood-pressure  rises  the  volume  of  the  kidney  increases.  When  the 
blood-pressure  curve  is  complicated  by  Traube-Hering  waves  (§  85)  the  opposite 
effect  is  produced  on  the  kidney-curve  ;  the  highest  blood-pressure  corresponds  to 
the  smallest  size  of  the  kidney,  and  conversely.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
when  these  curves  occur,  all  the  small  arterioles,  including  those  in  the  kidney, 
are  contracted.  A  kidney  placed  in  an  oncometer  secretes  urine  like  a  kidney 
under  natural  conditions.] 

[Arrest  of  the  respiration  in  a  curarised  animal  produces  a  rapid  and  great 
diminution  of  the,  volume  of  the  kidney,  caused  by  the  venous  blood  stimulating  the 
vaso-motor  centres,  and  thus  contracting  the  small  arterioles,  including  those  of  the 
kidney.  This  result  occurs  whether  one  or  both  splanehnics  arc  divided,  proving 
that  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  kidney  do  not  reach  it  through  the  splaneh- 
nics.   When  all  the  renal  nerves  at  the  hilum  are  divided,  arrest  of  the  respiration 
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causes  dilatation  of  the  organ,  which  condition  runs  parallel  with  the  rise  of  the 
blood-pressure.  Stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  e.g.,  the  central  end  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  while  causing  an  increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  makes  the  kidney 
shrink.]  J 

[In  poisoning  with  strychnin,  the  kidney  shrinks  while  the  blood-pressure  rises. 
Stimulation  of  the  central  or  peripheral  end  of  the  splanchnics,  divided  at  the 
diaphragm,  causes  contraction  of  the  renal  vessels  of  both  sides;  the  former  is  a  re- 
flex, the  latter  a  direct  effect.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  one  splanchnic 
sometimes  affects  both  kidneys.  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  renal 
nerves  always  causes  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  so  that  Cohnheim 
and  Roy  inferred  that,  although  there  was  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor 
and  sensory  nerves  to  the  kidney,  they  found  none  of  vaso-dilators.  Each  kidney 
acts  independently  of  the  other.  Sudden  compression  of  one  renal  artery  has  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  blood-current  of  the  other  kidney.  If  a  kidney  be 
exposed  in  an  animal,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region,  on  stimulating 
the  medulla  oblongata  directly  with  electricity,  we  may  observe  the  kidney  itself 
becoming  paler,  the  pallor  appearing  in  a  great  many  small  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  interlobular  arteries.] 

[Cohnheim  showed  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  has  a  remark- 
able effect  on  the  renal  circulation,  the  kidney  being  very  sensitive  to  such  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Some  substances  (water  and  urea),  when  injected 
into  the  blood,  cause  the  kidney  first  to  shrink  and  then  to  expand,  while  sodic 
acetate  dilates  the  kidney,  even  after  all  the  renal  nerves  are  divided — an  operation 
which  is  very  difficult  indeed.  Provided  all  the  renal  nerves  be  divided,  these 
effects  would  indicate  the  existence  of  some  local  intra-renal  vaso-motor  mechanism 
governing  the  renal  blood-vessels.  The  general  blood-pressure  is  not  thereby 
modified ;  nor  need  Ave  wonder  at  this,  as  ligature  of  one  renal  artery  does  not 
increase  the  pressure  in  the  aorta.] 

[Vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator  nerves  to  kidney. — Rose  and  Bradford,  by 
enclosing  the  kidney  of  a  dog  in  an  oncometer-tube  confirmed  the  view,  that  not 
only  are  the  kidneys  well  supplied  with  vaso-constrictor  fibres,  but  that  they 
also  receive  vaso-dilator  fibres.  The  vaso-constrictor  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord 
(dog)  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  as  high  as  the  6th  dorsal,  and  as 
low  as  the  2nd  lumbar,  (or  even  4th);  but  by  stimulating  the  peripheral  end  of  each 
nerve-root  singly,  and  observing  the  effect  on  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  largest  number  pass  out  by  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  dorsal  nerves. 
From  the  anterior  roots  they  enter  the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic, 
they  enter  the  solar  plexus,  and  pass  via  the  renal  plexus  into  the  kidney.  Some 
apparently  do  not  enter  the  splanchnic  nerve.  Vaso-constrictor  nerves  are  best 
excited  by  rapid  electrical  stimulation.] 

[Vaso-dilator  fibres.— It  is  a  peculiarity  of  vaso-dilator  fibres  that  they  are  best 
excited  by  slow  rhythmical  stimulation  (§  372)  (2-5  shocks  per  sec),  and  if  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  anterior  roots  of  certain  of  these  nerves  be  stimulated  the 
kidney  dilates,  showing  that  these  nerves  contain  vaso-dilator  as  well  as  vaso-con- 
strictor fibres  and  the  vaso-dilators  seems  to  take  the  same  course  as  the  constric- 
tors, being  most  abundant  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  dorsal  nerves.] 

[The  reciprocal  relation  between  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  is  known  to  every 
one  On  a  cold  day,  when  the  skin  is  pallid,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  the  amount  of  urine,  secreted  is  great,  and  conversely,  in  summer  less  urine 
is  passed  than  in  winter.  Washing  the  skin  of  a  dog  for  two  minutes  with  ice- 
cold  water  causes  a  great  contraction  of  the  kidney.]         _  .  . 

The  perfusion  of  blood  through  a  living  excised  kidney,  i.e.,  a  surviving 
kidney,"  is  materially  influenced  by  the  substances  mixed  with  the  blood  perfused. 
This  effect  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  action  of  these  chemical  ingredients  upon  the 
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nuclei  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  the  capillaries,  or 
the  effects  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels. 

[Strychnin  seems  to  cause  contraction  of  the  renal  vessels,  independently  of  its  action  on  the 
general  vaso-motor  centre.  Brim  ton  and  Power  found  that  digitalis  caused  an  increase  of  the 
blood-pressure  (dog),  but  the  secretion  of  urine  was  either  at  the  same  time  diminished,  or  it 
ceased  altogether.  The  latter  result  was  due  to  contraction  of  the  renal  blood-vessels,  but  when 
the  aortic  blood-pressure  began  to  fall,  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  rose  much  above  normal 
i.  c,  when  the  arteries  had  begun  to  relax.]  _ 

During  fever,  the  renal  vessels  are  probably  contracted  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  ot 
the  renal  centre  by  the  abnormally  warm  blood  (Mendelsohn). 

The  repeated  respiration  of  CO  is  said  to  produce  polyuria,  perhaps  in  consequence  ot 
paralysis  of  the  renal  vaso-motor  centre.  _ 

Action  of  the  Vagus.  —According  to  CI.  Bernard,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  at  the  cardia  in- 
creases the  urinary  secretion,  while  at  the  same  time  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein  becomes  red. 
This  nerve  may  contain  vaso-dilator  nerve-fibres  corresponding  to  the  fibres  in  the  facial  nerve 
lor  the  salivary  glands  (§  145). 

According  to  Arthaud  and  Butte,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  diminishes 
the  blood-stream  in  the  kidney  and  the  secretion  of  urine.  A  tropin,  however,  prevents  this 
from  taking  place.  The  vagus,  therefore,  would  appear  to  contain  some  vaso-motor  fibres  for 
the  kidney.  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  also  diminishes  the  secretion.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  reflex  effect  through  the  spinal  cord  affecting  the  splanclmics  (Masius). 

277.  URiEMIA  —  AMMO NliEMIA. — Symptoms  of  Uraemia. — After  excision  of  the  kidneys, 
nephrectomy,  or  ligature  of  the  ureter  ;  in  man  also,  as  a  result  of  certain  diseased  conditions 
of  the  kidney,  leading  to  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  there  is  developed  a  series  of 
characteristic  symptoms  which  are  followed  by  death.  The  condition  is  called  uramic  intoxi- 
cation, or  urcemia.  There  are  marked  cerebral  phenomena,  drowsiness,  and  deep  coma,  and 
occasionally  local  or  more  general  spasnis.  Sometimes  there  is  delirium ;  Cheyne-Stokes' 
phenomenon  is  often  observed  (§  111,  II.),  and  there  may  be  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  while  in 
the  fluids  voided,  as  well  as  in  the  expired  air,  ammonia  may  sometimes  be  detected. 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  has  been  ascribed  to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  those  sub- 
stances which  normally  are  excreted  by  the  urine,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained which  of  these  substances  causes  the  phenomena  : — 

1.  The  first  thought  is  to  ascribe  them  to  the  retention  of  the  urea.  V.  Voit  found  that 
dogs  exhibited  ursemic  symptoms  if  they  were  fed  for  a  long  time  on  food  containing  urea  and 
little  water.  Meissner  found  that  in  nephrectomised  animals  the  ursemic  symptoms  were 
hastened  by  the  injection  of  urea  into  the  blood.  The  injection  of  a  moderate  amount  of  urea 
in  jierfectly  healthy  animals  is  not  followed  by  ursemic  symptoms,  probably  because  the  urea 
is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  kidneys  ;  1  to  2  grams  [15  to  30  grains]  so  injected  produce 
comatose  symptoms  in  rabbits.  Dogs  died  in  convulsions  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  urea 
equal  to  1  per  cent,  of  their  body-weight.  Although  animals  die  with  convulsions  after  the 
injection  of  urea,  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  intermittent  convulsions  of  uraemic 
poisoning. 

2.  The  injection  of  ammonium  carbonate  produces  symptoms  resembling  those  of  uraemia,  so 
that  v.  Frerichs  thought  that  the  urea  was  decomposed  in  the  blood,  yielding  ammonium 
carbonate— ammonisemia.  Demjankow  observed  ursemic  phenomena  after  nephrectomy,  if  at 
the  time  he  injected  urea-ferment  into  the  blood  (§  263).  Neither  after  nephrectomy  alone,  nor 
with  simultaneous  injection  of  urea  into  the  blood,  has  any  ammonia  been  found  in  the  blood. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  spontaneous  formation  of  urea  cannot  take  place  in  the  blood,  and 
it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  ursemic  convulsions.  Feltz  and  Rittcr  obtained  uraunic  symptoms  in 
dogs  by  injecting  salts  of  ammonia  into  the  blood. 

3.  As  ligature  of  the  ureters  produces  a  comatose  condition  in  those  animals  which  excrete 
chiefly  uric  acid  in  the  urine— e.g.,  birds  and  snakes  (Zaleshy)— it  is  possible  that  other  sub- 
stances may  produce  the  poisonous  symptoms.  The  injection  of  kreatinin  causes  feebleness 
and  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  dogs  {Meissner).  Bernard,  Traubc,  and  more  recently  Feltz 
and  Ritter,  ascribe  the  symptoms  to  an  accumulation  of  the  neutral  potassium  salts  in  the  blood 
(s  54/-  r»e  injection  of  kreatin,  succinic  acid  (Meissner),  uric  acid,  and  sodic  urate  (Eanke),  is 
without  effect.  Scliottin  and  Oppler  ascribe  the  results  to  an  accumulation  of  normal  or  abnor- 
mal extractives.  It  is  possible  that  several  substances  and  their  decomposition-products 
contribute  to  produce  the  result,  so  that  there  is  a  combined  action  of  several  factors  but  per- 
haps the  retention  of  the  potasli  salts  plays  the  most  important  part 

The  direct  application  of  some  urinary  substances  (kreatinin,  kreatin,  acid  potassic  phosphate, 
urates)  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  causes  all  the  symptoms  of  anemia.  Urea  is  inactive 
and  slightly  active  are  ammonium  and  sodic  carbonate,  leucin,  NaCl,  KC1  (Landois) 

[Alkaloids  in  Urine. -Human  urine,  and  especially  febrile  urine,  when  injected  under  the 
skin  of  frogs  or  rabbits,  acts  as  a  poison,  and  even  causes  death,  by  arresting  the  respiration 
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The  alkaloids,  i.e.,  ptomaines  and  leucomaiucs,  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  vegetable 
organisms  in  the  intestine,  whence  they  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  pass  into  the  urine 
(§  116).  This,  however,  is  denied  by  some  observers,  who  state  that  normal  urine  is  free  from 
such  bodies.  Urine  rendered  colourless  by  charcoal  loses  half  its  toxic  power,  and  the 
poisonous  substance  is  not  volatile,  and  even  resists  boiling.  These  alkaloids  arc  increased  in 
the  urine  in  typhoid  lever,  pneumonia,  but  not  in  diabetes.] 

Uric  Acid  Diathesis.— When  too  much  nitrogenous  food,  too  much  of  any  alcoholic  fluid  is 
persistently  used,  and  little  muscular  exercise  taken,  especially  if  the  respiratory  organs  are  in- 
terfered with,  uric  acid  may  not  unfrequently  accumulate,  in  the  blood  (Garrod).  It  may  be 
deposited  in  the  joints  and  their  ligaments,  especially  in  the  foot  and  hand,  giving  rise  to  pain- 
ful inflammation,  and  forming  gout-stones  or  chalk-stones  [which  are  acid-urates].  The  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys  are  rarely  affected.    The  tissues  near  these  deposits  undergo  necrosis. 
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OF    THE    UEE  TEE. —Mucous 

Membrane. — The  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  the  ureter  are  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  consisting 
of  connective-tissue,  and  covered 
with  several  layers  of  stratified 
"transitional"  epithelium  (fig. 
352).  The  cells  are  of  various 
shapes,  those  of  the  lowest  layer 
being  usually  more  or  less  spheri- 
cal and  small,  while  many  of  the 
cells  in  the  upper  layers  are  ir- 
regular in  shape,  often  with  long 
processes  passing  into  the  deeper 
layers. 

Sub-mucosa. — Under  the  epi- 
thelium there  is  a  layer  of  adenoid 
tissue  (Hamburger,  Chiari),  which 
may  contain  small  lymph-follicles 
[embedded  in  loose  connective- 
tissue].  In  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  ureter  there  are  a 
few  small   mucous  glands  lined 


Fig.  351. 

Transverse  section  of  the  lower  part  of  human  ureter, 
x  15.  e,  epithelium  ;  t,  tunica  propria  ;  s,  sub- 
mucosa  ;  I  and  r,  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres. 

by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium  (Unruh,  Egli).  _ 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  inner  somewhat  stronger  layer  of  longitudinal 

Cylindrical  non-striped  fibres,  and  an  outer  circular 
oells'  layer  (fig.  351).     In  the  lowest  third  of  the 

ureter  there  are  in  addition  a  number  of 
scattered  muscular  fibres.  All  these  layers 
are  surrounded  and  supported  by  connec- 
tive-tissue. The  outer  layers  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue form  an  outer  coat  or  adventitia, 
which  contains  the  large  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  various  coats  of  the  ureter  can  be 
followed  up  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  its  calices.  The  papilla-  are  covered 
only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  while  the 
muscular  layer  ceases  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramids,  where  they  are  disposed  circu- 
larly, to  form  a  kind  of  sphincter  muscle 
for  each  papilla  (Henle). 


Lcucocvte. 


Tunica 
propria. 


Vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  a  human  bladder. 
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large  cells 
of  the 


Fig.  353. 

Isolated  transitional  epithelium 
from  the  bladder  of  a  guinea- 
pig.  Some  of  the 
lie  upon  the  summit 
columnar  and  caudate  cells, 
and  depressions  are  seen  on 
their  under  surface.  a,  a 
superficial  cell  seen  from  the 
side,  and  a'  from  below  ;  b, 
and  c,  cells  from  the  deeper 
layers,     x  300  (Stirling). 


muscular  layers,  and  some  pass  towards  the  epithelium,  and  are  sowon/  and  cxcito-rcflex  id  func- 
tion These  nerves  are  excited  when  a  calculus  passes  along  the  ureter  and  thus  give  rise  to 
severe  pain.  The  ureter  perforates  the  wall  of  the  bladder  obliquely.  Ihe  inner  opening  is  a 
narrow  slip  in  the  mucous  membrane,  directed  downwards  and 
in  wards.and  provided  with  a  pointed  valve-like  process  (fig.  354). 

Movement  of  the  Urine.— The  urine  is  propelled 
along  the  ureter  thus  :— (1)  The  secretion,  which  is 
continually  being  formed  under  a  high  pressure  in 
the  kidney,  propels  the  urine  onwards  in  front  of  it, 
as  the  urine  is  under  a  low  pressure  in  the  ureter.  (2) 
Gravity  aids  the  passage  of  the  urine  when  the  person 
is  in  the  erect  posture.  (3)  The  muscles  of  the  ureter 
contract  rhythmically  and  peristaltically,  and  so  propel 
it  towards  the  bladder.  This  movement  is  reflex,  and 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  urine  in  the  ureter. 
Every  three-quarters  of  a  minute  several  drops  of 
urine  pass  into  the  bladder.  But  the  fibres  may  also 
be  excited  directly.  The  contraction  passes  along  the 
tube  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  mm.  per  second, 
always  from  above  downwards.  The  greater  the 
tension  of  the  ureter  due  to  the  urine,  the  more  rapid 
is  the  peristaltic  movement. 

Local  Stimulation. — On  applying  a  stimulus  to  the  ureter 
directly,  the  contraction  passes  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
Engelniann  observed  that  the  movements  occur  in  parts  of  the  ureter  where  neither  nerves  nor 
ganglia  were  to  be  found,  and  he  concluded  that  the  movement  was  propagated  by  "  muscular 
conduction."  If  this  be  so,  then  an  impulse  may  be  propagated  from  one  non-striped  muscular 
cell  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  nerves  (see  Heart,  §  58,  I.,  3). 

Prevention  of  Keflux. 

— The  urine  is  prevented 
from  exerting  a  backward 
pressure  towards  the 
kidneys: — (1)  The  urine 
which  collects  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  is  under  a 
high  pressure,  and  thus 
tends  uniformly  to  com- 
press the  pyramids  so  that 
the  urine  cannot  pass  into 
the  minute  orifices  of  the 
urinary  tubules.  (2)  When 
there  is  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  urine  in 
a  ureter,  e.g.,  from  the 
presence  of  an  impacted 
calculus  or  other  cause, 
there  is  also  more  ener- 
getic peristalsis,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  circular 
mixscular  fibres  round  the 
apices  of  pyramids  com- 
press the  pyramids  and 
prevent  the  reflux  of  urine  through  the  collecting  tubules.  The  urine  is  prevented 
from  passing  Lack  from  the  bladder  into  the  ureter,  the  wall  of  the  bladder  itself 
1110  Part  of  the  meter  which  passes  through  it,  are  compressed,  so  that  the 


Fig.  354. 


Lower  part  of  the  human  bladder  laid  open,  showing  clear  part, 
or  trigone,  the  slit-like  openings  of  the  ureters,  the  divided 
ureters,  and  vesiculaj  seminales;  the  sinus  prostaticus,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  the  openings  of  the  ejaciilatory  ducts,  and 
below  both  numerous  small  apertures  of  the  prostatic  ducts. 
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edges  of  the  sliUike  opening  of  the  ureter  are  rendered  more  tense,  and  arc  thus 
approximated  towards  each  other  (fig.  354). 

279.  TTEINAEY  BLADDEE  AND  UEE T HEA. — Structure.  — T] i e  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  resembles  that  of  the  ureter;  the  upper  layers  of  the 
stratified  transitional  epithelium  are  somewhat  flattened  (fig.  354).  It  is  obvious 
that  the  form  of  the  cells  must  vary  with  the  state  of  distention  or  contraction 
in  the  bladder.  [The  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coats  are  thicker  than 
in  the  ureter.  There  are  mucous  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder.]  L  J 

Sub-mucous  Coat.— There  is  a  layer  of  delicate  fibrillar  connective-tissue  mixed 
with  elastic  fibres  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers. 

[The  serous  coat  is  continuous  with,  and  has  the  same  structure  as  the  peri- 
toneum and  it  covers  only  the  posterior  and  upper  half  of  the  organ.] 

Musculature.—  Non-striped  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  bundles  in  several 
layers,  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  best  developed  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces,  and  an  inner  circular  layer.  [Between  these  two  is  an  oblique  layer.] 
There  are_  other  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  different  directions. 
Physiologically,  the  musculature  of  the  bladder  represents  a  single  or  common 
hollow  muscle,  whose  function  when  it  contracts  is  to  diminish  uniformly  the  size 
of  the  bladder,  and  thus  to  expel  its  contents  (§  306). 

The  blood-vessels  resemble  those  of  the  ureter.  The  nerves  form  a  plexus,  and  are  placed 
partly  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  partly  in  the  muscular  coat,  and,  like  all  the  extra-renal 
parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  are  provided  with  ganglia,  lying  in  the  mucosa,  sub-mucosa, 
and  connected  to  each  other  by  fibres  {Maicr).  Ganglia  occur  in  the  course  of  the  motor  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  bladder  (  W.  Wolff).  Their  functions  are  motor,  sensory,  excito-motor,  and  vaso- 
motor.   [Sympathetic  nerve-ganglia  also  exist  underneath  the  serous  coat  (F.  Darwin).] 

A  too  minute  dissection  of  the  several  layers  and  bundles  of  the  musculature  of  the  bladder 
lias  given  rise  to  erroneous  inferences.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  detrusor  urinse,  which,  however, 
consists  chiefly  of  fibres  running  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  from  the  vertex  to  the 
fundus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  special  sphincter  vesicae  internus  ;  it  is  merely  a  thicker 
circular  (6  to  12  mm.)  layer  of  non-striped  muscle  which  surrounds  the  beginning  of  the 
urethra,  and  which,  from  its  shape,  helps  to  form  the  funnel-like  exit  of  the  bladder.  Numerous 
muscular  bundles,  connected  partly  with  the  longitudinal  and  partly  with  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  bladder,  exist,  especially  in  the  trigone,  between  the  orifice  of  the  ureters. 

In  the  female,  the  urethra  serves  merely  for  the  passage  of  urine.  The  mucous  membrane 
consists  of  connective-tissue  with  many  elastic  fibres,  and  provided  with  papilla;.  It  is  covered 
by  stratified  epithelium  and  contains  several  mucous  glands  {Littre).  Outside  this  is  a  layer 
of  longitudinal,  smooth,  muscular  fibres,  and  outside  this  again  a  layer  of  circular  fibres.  Many 
elastic  fibres  exist  in  all  the  layers,  which  are  traversed  by  numerous  wide  venous  channels. 

The  proper  sphincter  urethrse  is  a  transversely  striped  muscle  subject  to  the  will, 
and  consists  of  completely  circular  fibres  which  extend  downwards  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  urethra,  and  partly  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  extend  only  on  the 
posterior  surface  towards  the  base  of  the  bladder,  where  they  become  lost  between 
the  fibres  of  the  circular  layer. 

In  the  male  urethra,  the  epithelium  of  the  prostatic  part  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  bladder  ; 
in  the  membranous  portion  it  is  stratified,  and  in  the  cavernous  part  the  simple  cylindrical 
form.  The  mucous  membrane,  under  the  epithelium  itself,  is  beset  with  papilla,  chiefly  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  and  contains  the  mucous  glands  of  Littre. 

Non-striped  muscle  occurs  in  the  prostatic  part  arranged  longitudinally,  chiefly  at  the 
colliculus  seminalis  ;  in  the  membranous  portion  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  chiefly  circular, 
with  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  intercalated  ;  the  cavernous  part  has  a  few  circular  fibres 
posteriorly,  but  anteriorly  the  muscular  fibres  are  single  and  placed  obliquely  and  longitudi- 
nally. 

Closure  of  the  Bladder. — The  so  called  internal  vesical  sphincter  of  the 
anatomists,  which  consists  of  non-striped  muscle,  is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  as  far 
down  as  the  prostatic  portion,  just  above  the  colliculus  seminalis.    It  is,  however, 
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not  the  sphincter  muscle.  The  proper  sphincter  urethra  (jj^f0^^ 
lies  below  the  latter  It  is  a  completely  circular  muscle  disposed  around  toe 
reto  lose  ahov  the  entrance  of  the  urethra  into  the  septum  urogenital  a  the 
a;:"  of  tile  proslat,,  where  it  exchanges  fibres  with  the  deep  transverse  muscle  of 
the  perinseum  which  lies  under  it. 

Some  longitudinal  fibres,  which  run  along  the  upper  margin  ^^^^J^J^Si 
belong  to  this  sphincter  muscle.    Single  transverse  b™dleW^ 

the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  transverse  bands  which  lie  within  the j }»tate,  ape: x  ot  tnc 
colliculus  seminalis,  and  a  strong  transverse  bundle  passing  in  front  of  the  origin  oi  the  uietma 
into  the  substance  of  the  prostate-all  belong  to  the  sphincter  nmsde  Hen .  )  In the  male 
urethra,  the  blood-vessels  form  a  rich  capillary  plexus  under  the  epithelium,  below  which  is  a 

wide-meshed  lympJiatic  plexus.  ,„.-t«v  +;P  n 

TTonus  of  Sphincter  Urethra. -Open  the  abdomen  of  a  rabbit,  ligature  one  u  etei,  tie  a 
cannula  in  the  other,  and  pour  water  into  the  bladder  until  it  runs  out  through  the  urethra 
SS  usually  occurs  under1  a  pressure  of  16  to  20  inches.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  divided between 
the  fifth  and  seventh  lumbar  vertebra,  a  column  of  6  inches  is  sufficient  to  oveicome  the 
resistance  of  the  sphincter,  while  section  at  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  has  no  effect  on it  he 
hei-ht  of  the  pressure.  In  such  an  animal  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  but  in  one  with  its 
cord  divided  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  lumbar  vertebra,  there  is  incontinence  of  imne- 
in  the  former  case  because  the  excito-motor  impulses  are  cut  off  from  the  centre  (0  tew 
vert.),  and  in  the  latter  because  the  tonus  of  the  sphincter  is  destroyed  (Kupressovs).  ilns 
tonus  is  denied  by  Landois  and  others.] 

280.  ACCUMULATION  OF  UKINE— MICTURITION.—  After  emptying  the 
bladder,  the  urine  sloAvly  collects  again,  the  bladder  being  thereby  gradually  dis- 
tended. [A  healthy  bladder  may  be  said  to  be  full  when  it  contains  20  oz.]  As 
long  as  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  the  elasticity  of  the 
elastic  fibres  surrounding  the  urethra,  and  that  of  the  sphincter  of  the  urethra  (and 
in  the  male  of  the  prostate),  suffice  to  retain  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  urine  does  not  escape  from  the  bladder  after  death.  If 
the  bladder  be  greatly  distended  (1'5  to  1'8  litre),  so  that  its  apex  projects  above 
the  pubes,  the  sensory  nerves  in  its  walls  are  stimulated  and  cause  a  feeling  of  a 
full  bladder,  while  at  the  same  time  the  urethral  opening  is  dilated,  so  that  a  few 
drops  of  urine  pass  into  the  beginning  of  the  urethra.  Besides  the  subjective 
feeling  of  a  full  bladder,  this  tension  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder  causes  a  reflex 
effect,  so  that  the  urinary  bladder  contracts  periodically  upon  its  fluid  contents, 
and  so  do  the  sphincter  of  the  urethra  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  urethra,  and 
thus  the  urethra  is  closed  against  the  passage  of  these  drops  of  urine.  As  long  as 
the  pressure  within  the  bladder  is  not  very  high,  the  reflex  activity  of  the  trans- 
versely striped  sphincter  overcomes  the  other  (as  during  sleep) ;  but  as  the  pressure 
rises  and  the  distention  increases,  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder  over- 
comes the  closure  produced  by  the  sphincter,  and  the  bladder  is  emptied,  as  occurs 
normally  in  young  children. 

As  age  advances,  the  sphincter  urethras  comes  under  the  control  of  the  will,  so 
that  it  can  be  contracted  voluntarily,  as  occurs  in  man  when  he  forcibly  contracts 
the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  to  retain  urine  in  the  bladder.  The  sphincter  ani 
usually  contracts  at  the  same  time.  The  reflex  activity  of  the  sphincter  may  also 
be  inhibited  voluntarily,  so  that  it  may  be  completely  relaxed.  This  is  the  con- 
dition when  the  bladder  is  emptied  voluntarily. 

Slight  movements,  confined  to  the  bladder,  occur  during  psychical  or  emotional  disturbances 
(e.g.,  anger,  fear),  [the  bladder  may  be  emptied  involuntarily  during  a  fright],  after  stimulation 
of  sensory  nerves,  auditory  impressions,  restraining  respiration,  and  by  arrest  of  the  heart's 
action.  There  are  slight  periodic  variations  coincident  with  variations  in  the  blood-pressure, 
lhe  contractions  of  the  bladder  cease  after  deep  inspiration,  and  also  during  apncea  (Mosso  and 
Fellacani).  The  excised  bladder  of  the  frog,  and  even  portions  free  from  ganglia,  exhibit 
rhythmical  contractions,  which  are  increased  by  heat  (Pfalz).  [Ashdown  found 'in  dogs  that 
the  bladder  exhibits  regular  rhythmical  contractions,  which  were  intluenced  by  the  degree  of 
distention  of  the  bladder,  being  most  marked  with  moderate  dilatation  and  least  when  the 
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bladder  was  feebly  or  over-distended.  The  contractions  could  be  registered  bv  mean,  nf  , 
water-manometer  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  bladder  ]      fel'steied  by  mc'uis  of  ;i 

Nerves  of  micturition. -The  nerves  concerned  in  the  retention  and  evacuation 
o  he  urn,,  are  The  motor  nerves  of  the  sphincter  urethra,  which  1,,  ,n  X 
pudendal  nerve ^anterior  roots  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves).  Whenthese 
Qervesare  divided  as  soon  as  the  bladder  becomes  so  distended  as  to  dilate  the 
urethra]  opening,  the  urine  begins  to  trickle  away  (incontinence  of  urine)  2  The 
sensory  nerves  of  the  urethra,  which  excite  these  reflexes,  leave  the  spinaT  cord 
by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  nerves.  Section  of 
these  nerves  causes  incontinence  of  urine.  The  centre  for  the  reflex  in  dogs  lie. 
opposite  the  fifth,  and  in  rabbits  opposite  the  seventh  lumbar  vertebra  (Budae) 
•>•  fibres  pass  from  the  cerebrum— those  that  convey  voluntary  impulses  through 
the  peduncles,  and  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  (according  to  Mosso 
and  1  eliacani,  through  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
columns),  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  sphincter  urethra.  4.  The  inhibitory  fibres 
concerned  in  the  reflex-inhibition  of  the  sphincter  urethra  take  the  same  course 
(perhaps  from  the  optic  thalamus?)  downwards  through  the  cord  to  where 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  nerves  leave  it.  5.  Sensory  nerves  proceed 
from  the  urethra  and  bladder  to  the  brain,  but  their  course  is  not  known.  Some 
of  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  lie  for  a  part  of  their  course  in  the  sympathetic. 

[Just  as  the  rectum  is  supplied  by  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres,  so  the  bladder 
receives  nerve-fibres,  viz.,  from  the  sacral  nerves.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves 
not  only  causes  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum,  but  also  con- 
traction of  the  bladder,  in  which  act  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder  take  the  most  active  part.  Stimulation  of  the  hypogastric  nerves  coming 
from  the  upper  lumbar  and  dorsal  region  cause  chiefly  contraction  of  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  bladder,  as  well  as  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum.] 

Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  above  where  the  nerves  leave  it,  is 
always  followed  in  the  first  instance  by  retention  of  urine,  so  that  the  bladder  be- 
comes distended.  This  occurs  because — (1)  the  section  of  the  spinal  cord  increases 
the  reflex  activity  of  the  urethral  sphincter ;  and  (2),  because  the  inhibition  of 
this  reflex  can  no  longer  take  place.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  bladder  becomes 
so  distended,  as  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  urethral 
orifice,  then  the  urine  trickles  away,  but  the  amount  of  urine  which  trickles  out 
in  drops  is  small.  Thus  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more  distended,  as  the 
continuously  distended  wralls  of  the  organ  yield  to  the  increased  tension,  so  that 
the  bladder  may  become  distended  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  urine  very 
frequently  becomes  ammoniacal,  accompanied  bv  catarrh  and  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  (§  263). 

[In  dogs,  with  their  cord  divided  at  the  last  dorsal  vertebra, — whereby  the  lumbar 
part  of  the  cord  is  completely  cut  off  from  all  volitional  impulses, — after  a  time, 
i.e.  when  the  cord  has  recovered,  micturition  takes  place  reflexly  when  the  bladder 
is  full.  The  reflex  act  may  be  excited  by  gentle  stimulation  of  the  skin  round  the 
anus  or  slight  pressure  on  the  abdomen  (Goltz).~\ 

Voluntary  Micturition. — Observers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mechanism  con- 
cerned in  emptying  the  bladder  when  it  is  only  partially  full.  It  is  stated  by  some 
that  a  voluntary  impulse  passes  from  the  brain  along  a  cerebral  peduncle,  and  the 
eoid,  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  third  and"fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  partly  through 
motor  fibres  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  lumbar  nerves  (especially  the  third),  to  act 
directly  upon  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder.  This  is  assumed,  because 
electrical  stimulation  of  any  part  of  this  nervous  channel  causes  contraction  of  the 
bladder.  This  view,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  true  one.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Budge  showed  that  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
are  contained  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  also  in  part 
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in  the  course  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  whence  they  ultimately  pass  by  the  rami 
eomnmnicantes  into  the  spinal  cord.  «w«4*wl 

According  to  Landois,  the  smooth  musculature  of  the  bladder  canuot  be  excited 
directly  by  a  voluntary  impulse,  but  it  is  always  caused  to  contract  reflexly.    If  m  e 
"S,  to  micturate  whe'n  the  urinary  bladder  contains  a  small  quantity ot ^  urine 
vve  fixst  excite  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  either  by  ausing 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  urethras,  ™  ^  sl^M^n^ 

pressure,  and  thus  force  a  little  urine  into  the  urethral  orifice.  TL^ens,, 
stimulation  causes  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  urinary  bladdei.  At 
the  same  time,  this  condition  is  maintained  voluntarily,  by  the  action  ot  the  intra- 
cranial reflex-inhibitory  centre  of  the  sphincter  urethra.  The  centre  for  the,  reflex 
stimulation  of  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  placed  some- 
what higher  in  the  spinal  cord  than  that  for  the  sphincter  urethra-.  In  dogs,  it  is 
opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  (Gianuzzi,  Badge). 

TTwo  centres  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  cord,  fig.  355,  one  the  automatic  (A.  C  )  at  the  segment 
corresponding  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  which  maintains  the  tonic  action  ot 
the  sphincter  ;  the  other,  a  reflex  centre  (B.C.),  is  situated  higher, 
and  through  it  the  detrusor  urinse  is  excited  to  contraction.  Both 
centres  are  connected  to  and  governed  or  controlled  by  a  cerebral 
centre  (C).  The  automatic  centre  is  connected  with  the  sphincter, 
and  the  other  with  the  urine-expelling  fibres.  They  are  also 
connected  with  afferent  fibres  from  the  bladder  and  elsewhere. 
The  afferent  or  sensory  fibres  are  also  connected  with  the  brain. 
The  automatic  centre  maintains  the  closure  of  the  bladder,  but 
if  the  latter  be  distended,  different  impulses  proceeding  from 
it  reach  the  spinal  centre,  and  it  may  be  the  cerebrum.  The 
impulses  reaching  the  automatic  centre  inhibit  its  action  and 
those  to  the  reflex  centre  excite  it,  so  that  the  detrusor  urinse 
contracts.  If  the  afferent  impulses  be  powerful,  a  desire  to 
urinate  is  excited,  and  voluntary  impulses  are  excited  which  act 
upon  the  spinal  centres  as  the  afferent  impulses  do,  and  thus 
the  act  of  urination  is  more  easily  accomplished.] 

We  may  conceive  a  voluntary  impulse  to  pass  down  special 
fibres  to  an  inhibitory  centre,  which  may  either  act  directly  on 
the  motor  centre,  or  possibly  may  send  branches  directly  to 
the  sphincter  muscles. 

Painful  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  causes  reflex  contraction 
of  the  bladder  and  evacuation  of  the  urine  (in  children  during 
teething).  Reflex  contraction  of  the  bladder  can  be  brought 
about  in  cats  by  stimulation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  gauglion. 
After  section  of  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  bladder,  haemorrhage 
and  asphyxia  cause  contraction  by  a  direct  effect  upon  the  struc- 
tures in  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  As  yet  no  one  has  succeeded 
in  exciting  artificially  the  inhibitory  centre  in  the  brain  for  the 
sphincter  muscle  (Sokowin  and  Kowalcsky). 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anal  sphincter  (§ 
160),  there  is  not  a  continuous  tonic  reflex  stimulation  of  the 
sphincter  urethra? ;  the  reflex  is  excited  each  time  by  the  con- 
tents. The  sphincter  vesicre  of  the  anatomists,  which  consists 
of  smooth  muscular  tissue,  does  not  seem  to  take  part  in  closing 
the  bladder.  Budge  and  Landois  found  that,  after  removal  of 
the  transversely  striped  sphincter  urethra-,  stimulation  of  the  smooth  sphincter  did  not 
cause  occlusion  of  the  bladder,  nor  could  L.  Rosenthal  or  v.  Wittich  convince  them- 
selves of  the  presence  of  tonus  in  this  muscle.  Indeed.Jits  very  existence  is  questioned  by 
Henle. 

Changes  of  the  Urine  in  the  Bladder.— When  the  urine  is  retained  in  the  bladder  for  a 
considerable  time,  according  to  Kaupp,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  sodium  chloride  and  a 
decrease  in  the  urea  and  water.  Urine  which  remains  for  a  long  time,  in  the  bladder  is  prone 
to  undergo  ammoniacal  decomposition. 

Absorption.— Many  observers  have  shown  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
capable  of  absorbing  substances— potassium  iodide  and  other  soluble  salts.  [Ashdown  has  shown 
that  poisons,  such  as  watery  solutions  of  strychnin,  curare,  eserin,  emulsions  of  chloroform  and 
ether,  are  absorbed  when  injected  into  the  bladder  of  rabbits.    In  rabbits,  KI  injected  into  the 


Fig.  355. 

Scheme  of  micturition : — A.C. , 
R.C.,  C,  automatic,  reflex, 
and  cerebral  centres  ;  15., 
bladder  ;  S.,  sensory  centre 
acted  on  by  afferent  im- 
pulses. 
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bladder  through  a  catheter  was  found  in  the  urine  obtained  from  thn  ,i,v;  i  , 
and  urea  are  also  absorbed-the  latter  in  larger  proportion tmtA  52 V  "  ' 

As  the  ureters  enter  near  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  last-secreted  urine  is  always  lowest  Tf 

The  pressure  within  the  bladder,  when  in  the  sunino  noait?nn_m  f„  is 
water.    Increase  of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  (bv  ££££ for^l  ££tiTSS&£ 
bearing  down)  increases  the  pressure  within  the  bladder.     The  erect  posture    so  nc  ea!  if 
owing  to  the  pressure  ol  the  viscera  from  above  (Schatz,  Dubois).     James  obteii   1  4  to  4 % 
inches  Hg  as  the  highest  expulsive  power  of  the  bladder,  including  the  abdo n a pre  sute 

b»:l„7»n        where  there  -  ^  L  »  SRS 

[Hydronephrosis  occurs  when  the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  become  dilated  owin-  to 
partial  and  gradual  obstruction  of  the  outflow  of  urine  from  the  ureters  :  if  the  oostSon 
oecome  complete,  there  is  cessation  of  the  urinary  secretion.  James  has  shown  that  the  bladder 
remains  contracted  for  several  seconds  after  it  is  emptied,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  in 
irritable  bladder  ;  so  that  this  condition  may  also  give  rise  to  hydronephrosis  by  dammin-  Up 
the  urine  in  the  ureters.]  J        ,m"o  UIJ 

Rapidity  of  Micturition.— The  amount  of  urine  voided  at  first  is  small,  but  it  increases  with 
the  time,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  act  it  again  diminishes.  In  men,  the  last  drops  of  urine 
are  ejected  from  the  urethra  by  voluntary  contractions  of  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  Adult 
dogs  increase  the  stream  rhythmically  by  the  action  of  this  muscle. 

281.  — RETENTION  AND  INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. -Retention  of  urine  or  ischuria 

occurs  :— 1.  When  there  is  obstruction  of  the  urethra,  from  foreign  bodies,  concretions 
stricture,  swelling  of  the  prostate.  2.  Paralysis  or  exhaustion  of  the  musculature  of  the 
bladder  ;  the  latter  sometimes  occurs  after  delivery,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  child 
against  the  bladder.  3.  After  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (p.  540).  4.  Where  the  voluntary 
impulses  are  unable  to  act  upon  the  inhibitory  apparatus  of  the  sphincter  urethras  reflex,  as  well 
as  when  the  sphincter  urethra;  reflex  is  increased. 

Incontinence  of  urine  (stillicidium  urinae)  occurs  in  consequence  of— 1.  Paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  urethra;.  2.  Loss  of  sensibility  of  the  urethra,  which  of  course  abolishes  the  reflex  of 
the  sphincter.  3.  Trickling  of  the  urine  is  a  secondary  consequence  of  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  its  degeneration. 

Strangury  is  an  excessive  reflex  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  sphincter,  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  ;  it  is  observed  in  inflammation,  neuralgia  [and  after  the 
use  of  some  poisons,  e.g.,  cantharides]. 

Enuresis  nocturna,  or  involuntary  emptying  of  the  bladder  at  night,  may  be  due  to  an 
increased  reflex  excitability  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  or  weakness  of  the  sphincter. 

282.  COMPARATIVE  AND  HISTORICAL.  — Amongst  vertebrates,  the  urinary  and  genital 
organs  are  frequently  combined,  except  in  the  osseous  fishes.  The  Wolffian  bodies,  which  act 
as"  organs  of  excretion  during  the  embryonic  period,  remain  throughout  life  in  fishes  and  amphi- 
bians and  continue  to  act  as  such.  Fishes. — The  myxbioids  (cyclostomata)  have  the  simplest 
kidneys  ;  on  each  side  is  a  long  ureter  with  a  series  of  short-stalked  glomeruli  with  capsules 
arranged  along  it.  Both  ureters  open  at  the  genital  pore.  In  the  other  fishes,  the  kidneys 
lie  often  as  elongated  compact  masses  along  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  two  ureters 
unite  to  form  a  urethra,  which  always  opens  behind  the  anus,  either  united  with  the  opening  of 
the  genital  organs,  or  behind  this.  In  the  sturgeon  and  hag-fish,  the  anus  and  orifice  of  the 
urethra  together  form  a  cloaca.  Bladder-like  formations,  which',  however,  are  morphologically 
homologous  with  the  urinary  bladder  of  mammals,  occur  in  fishes,  either  on  each  ureter  (ray, 
hag-fish),  or  where  both  join.  In  amphibians,  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  testicles  are  united  with 
the  urinary  tubules  ;  the  duct  in  the  frog  unites  with  the  one  on  the  other  side,  and  both  con- 
joined open  into  the  cloaca,  whilst  the  capacious  urinary  bladder  opens  through  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  cloaca.  From  reptiles  upwards,  the  kidney  is  no  longer  a  persistent  Wolffian  body, 
but  a  new  organ.  In  reptiles,  it  is  usually  flattened  and  elongated  ;  the  ureters  open  singly 
into  the  cloaca.  Saurians  and  tortoises  have  a  urinary  bladder.  In  birds,  the  isolated  ureters 
open  into  the  urogenital  sinus,  which  opens  into  the  cloaca,  internal  to  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  crenital  apparatus.  The  urinary  bladder  is  always  absent.  In  mammals,  the  kidneys  often 
consTst  of  many  lobules,  e.g.,  dolphin,  ox. 

Amongst  invertebrates,  the  mollusca  have  excretory  organs  in  the  form  of  canals,  which  are 
provided°with  an  outer  and  inner  opening.  In  the  mussel  this  canal  is  provided  with  a  sponge- 
like or»an,  often  with  a  central  cavity,  and  consisting  of  ciliated  secretory  cells,  placed  at  the 
base  ofthe  gills  (organ  of  Bojanus).  In  gasteropods,  with  analogous  organs,  uric  acid  has  been 
found.  Insects  spiders,  and  centipedes  have  the  so-called  Malpighian  vessels,  which  are 
excretory  organs'  partly  for  uric  acid  and  partly  for  so-called  bile.  These  vessels  are  long  tubes, 
which  open  into  the  first  part  of  the  large  intestine.  In  crabs,  blind  tubes  connected  with  the 
intestinal  tube  perhaps  have  the  same  functions.    The  vermes  also  have  renal  organs. 
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Historical. — Aristotle  directed  attention  to  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  human  bladder — 
he  named  tho  ureters.  Massa  (1552)  found  lymphatics  in  the  kidney.  Eustachius  (t  1580) 
ligatured  the  ureters  and  found  the  bladder  empty.  Cusanus  (1565)  investigated  the  colour 
and  weight  of  the  urino.  Rousset  (1581)  described  the  muscular  nature  of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder.  Vesling  described  the  trigone  (1753).  The  first  important  chemical  investigations  on 
the  urino  date  from  the  time  of  van  Helmont  (1644).  He  isolated  the  solids  of  the  urine,  and 
found  among  them  common  salt ;  he  ascertained  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  fever-urine,  and 
ascribed  the  origin  of  urinary  calculi  to  the  solids  of  the  urine.  Scheele  (1766)  discovered  uric 
acid  and  calcium  phosphate  ;  Arand  and  Kunckel,  phosphorus  ;  Rouelle  (1773),  urea  ;  and  it  got 
its  name  from  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  (1799).  Berzelius  found  lactic  acid  ;  Seguin,  albumin 
in  pathological  urine  ;  Liebig,  hippmic  acid  ;  Heintz  and  v.  Pettenkofer,  kreatin  and  kreatinin; 
"Wollaston  (1810),  cystin.    Marcet  found  xanthin  ;  and  Lindbergson,  magnesic  carbonate. 


Functions  of  the  Skin. 


283.  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SKIN,  HAIRS,  AND  NAIL. — The  skin  (3-3 
to  2-7  mm.  thick;  specific  gravity,  1057)  consists  of — 
[1.  The  epidermis ; 

2.  The  chorium,  or  cutis  vera,  with  the  papillae  (fig.  356).] 
The  epidermis  (0-08  to  0-12  mm.  thick)  consists  of  many  layers  of  stratified 


1 


k  Coll  of 
sweat-gland. 


Tnt-cells. 


Fig.  356. 

Vertical  section  of  the  human  skin. 
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< hyh oin}  n  .i-nucleated  squares,  which  swell  up  in  solution  of  caustic  soda  (fig 
l  [    T  ' llV,ny1  tUlckeSt  wllCTe  illte^ittent  pressure  is  applied  as  on  he 

r:  I.?  ,the, f00t  a*d.Pd*  of  ««.  ^1    The  next  layer  is  the  s  ra  urn  lu  dnt 


which  is  clear  and  transparent  *a7e«^^ 
ot  a  few  compact  layers  of  clear  cells  with  vestiges  of  nuclei.    [The  cells  are  two 
or  three  deep,  are  without  granules,  and  do  not  stain  readily  ]    Un,  er   1  i  i 
the  rete  mucosum  or  rete  Malpighii  (fig.  358,  d),  consisting  of  many  lave  *  oJ 
nucleated  protoplasmic  epithelial  cells  which  contain  pigment  in  the  dark  ,,,-,s, 

and  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  around 
the  anus.  [The  superficial  cells  are  more 
fusiform— at  least  they  appear  fusiform  in 
section — and  contain  granules  which  stain 
deeply  with  carmine  and  osmic  acid,  and 
they  are  devoid  of  prickles.  They  consti- 
tute, 3,  the  stratum  granulosum.  In 
these  cells  the  formation  of  keratin  is 
about  to  hegin,  and  they  contain  two  sets 
of  granules— the  intra-cellular,  hyaline, 
albumenoid  granules  of  Waldeyer,  which 
stain  with  logwood,  and  the  eleidin  gran- 
ules of  Ranvier,  which  seem  to  he  allied 
to  fatty  bodies,  and  are  readily  stained  by 
alkanet.  All  corneous  structures  contain 
.similar  granules  in  the  area  where  the  cells 
are  becoming  corneous.  Then  follow 
several  layers  of  more  or  less  polyhedral 
cells,  constituting  the  stratum  Malpighii, 
softer  and  more  plastic  in  their  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  characters  of  so-called 
"  prickle  cells "  (fig.  358,  E).  [The 
spaces  between  the  fibrils  connecting  adja- 
cent cells  are  lymph-spaces.]  The  deepest 
layers  of  cells  are  more  or  less  columnar, 
and  the  cells  are  placed  vertically  upon 
the  papillae  and  are  provided  with  spherical 
nuclei.  Granular  leucocytes  or  wandering 
cells  are  sometimes  found  between  these 
cells.  The  rete  Malpighii  dips  down 
between  adjacent  papillae  and  forms  inter- 
According  to  Klein,  a  delicate  basement  membrane  separates 
The  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  con- 
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Fig.  357. 


A'ertical  section  of  the  human  epidermis  ; 
the  nerve-fibrils,  n,  b. 
chloride. 


stained  with  gold 


papillary  processes, 
the  epidermis  from  the  true  skin.] 
tmually  being  thrown  off,  Avhile  new  cells  are  continually  being  formed  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin  by  proliferation  of  'the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  so 
that  many  of  the  cells  may  exhibit  mitosis.  There  is  a  gradual  change  in  the 
microscopic  and  chemical  characters  of  the  cells  from  the  deepest  to  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  epidermis.  [In  a  vertical  section  of  the  skin  stained  with 
picro-carmine,  the  S.  granulosum  is  deeply  stained  red,  and  is  thus  readily  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  other  layers  of  the  epidermis.] 

(  (1)  Stratum  corneum,  I  Cut{de. 

Epidermis  J  (2)  Stratum  lucidum,  J 

(fig.       )  (3)  Stratum  granulosum,  )  Rete 

357),      (  (4)  Stratum  Malpighii,    I  Mucosum. 

No  pigment  is  formed  within  the  epidermis  itself  [but  in  the  coloured  races 
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menienWanules  of  melanin  exist  in  the  cells  of  the  deepest  layers  of  the 
SSm^rihtfh  when  it  is  present,  it  is  carried  by  leucocytes  from  the 
SlJSC  '(aw  MhmJl*  Aeby).  This  explains  how  it  »  that  a  piece 
of  white  skin,  transplanted  to  a  negro,  becomes  black  (Kctry). 


Fig.  358. 

I,  Vertical  section  of  the  skin,  with  a  hair  and  sebaceous  gland,  T.  Epidermis  and  chorium 
shortened — 1,  outer  ;  2,  inner  fibrous  layer  of  the  hair-follicle  ;  3,  its  hyaline  layer  ;  4, 
outer  root-sheath  ;  5,  Huxley's  layer  of  the  inner  root-sheath  ;  6,  Henle's  layer  of  tho 
same  ;  p,  root  of  the  hair,  with  its  papilla  ;  A,  arrector  pili  muscle  ;  C,  chorium  ;  a,  sub- 
cutaneous fatty  tissue  ;  b,  epidermis  (horny  layer)  ;  d,  rete  Malpighii  ;  g,  blood-vessels  of 
papillre  ;  v,  lymphatics  of  the  same  ;  h,  horny  or  corneous  substance  ;  i,  medulla  or  pith  ; 
k,  epidermis  or  cuticle  of  hair  ;  K,  coil  of  sweat-gland  ;  E,  epidermal  scales  (seen  from  above 
and  en  face)  from  the  stratum  corneum  ;  R,  prickle  cells  from  the  rete  Malpighii  ;  ??,  super- 
ficial, and  m,  deep  cells  from  the  nail;  H,  hair  magnified ;  c,  cuticle  ;  c,  medulla,  with  cells; 
/,  /,  fusiform  fibrous  cells  of  the  substance  of  the  hair  ;  x,  cells  of  Huxley's  layer  ;  I,  those 
of  Henle's  layer  ;  S,  transverse  section  of  a  sweat-gland  from  the  axilla  ;  a,  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres  surrounding  it;  t,  cells  from  a  sebaceous  gland,  some  of  them  containing 
granules  of  oil. 

[Herxheimer  has  described  sonic  peculiar  "spirals",  in  the  epidermis.  They  seem  to  be  due 
to  coagulation  of  a  proteid.] 

The  chorium  (fig.  358,  I,  C)  is  beset  over  its  entire  surface  by  numerous  (0-5 
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to  0  1  nm  high)  papilto  (figs.  356,  358),  the  largest  being  upon  the  volar  surface 
of  the  hand  and  loot,  on  he  nipple  and  glans  penis.  Most  of  the  papillae  contain 
a  looped  capillary  (g\  while  in  certain  regions  some  of  them  contain  a  touch- 
corpuscle  (hg.  359,  a).  The  papilla  are  disposed  in  groups,  whose  arrangement 
vanes  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot 
they  occur  in  rows,  which  are  marked  out  by  the  existence  of  delicate  furrows  on 
the  surface  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  chorium  consists  of  a  dense  network  of 
bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  a  network  of  elastic  fibres,  which  are 

more  delicate  in  the  papillae.  In 
silversmiths  the  elastic  fibres  are 
blackened  by  the  partial  deposition 
of  reduced  silver,  and  the  same  ob- 
tains in  those  who  take  silver  nitrate 
in  such  quantity  as  to  produce 
argyria.  The  connective-tissue  i  nn- 
tains  many  connective- tissue  corpus- 
cles and  numerous  leucocytes.  The 
deeper  connective-tissue  layers  of  the 
chorium  gradually  pass  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  where  they 
form  a  trabecular  arrangement  of 
bundles,  leaving  between  them  elon- 


Fig.  359 

Papillae  of  the  skin,  epidermis  removed,  blood- 
vessels injected  ;  some  contain  a  Wagner's  touch - 
corpuscle,  a,  the  others  a  capillary  loop. 


gated  rhomboidal  spaces  filled  for  the  most  part  with  groups  of  fat-cells  (figs. 
356,  358,  a,  a).  [In  microscopic  sections,  after  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  fat- 
cells  not  unfrequently  contain  crystals  of  margarin  (Hg.  295).]  The  long  axis  of 
the  rhomb  corresponds  to  the  greater  tension  of  the  skin  at  that  part  (C.  Lanrjer). 
In  some  situations  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  devoid  of  fat  [penis,  eyelids].  In 
many  situations,  the  skin  is  fixed  by  solid  fibrous  bands  to  subjacent  structures, 
as  fasciae,  ligaments  or  bones  (tenacula  cutis) ;  in  other  parts,  as  over  bony  promi- 
nences, bursas  partially  lined  with  endothelium  and  filled  with  synovia-like 
fluid,  occur. 

Smooth  muscular  fibres  occur  in  the  chorium  in  certain  situations  on  extensor 
surfaces  {Neumann) ;  nipple,  areola  mammae,  prepuce,  perinaeum,  and  in  special 
abundance  in  the  tunica  dartos  of  the  scrotum. 

[Guanin  in  the  Skin. — The  skin  of  many  amphibians  and  reptiles  contain  brown  or  black 
pigment-granules,  and  other  granules  of  a  white,  silvery,  or  chalky  appearance.  Ewald  and 
Krukenberg  have  shown  that  the  latter  consist  of  guanin,  and  that  this  substance  is  very 
widely  diffused  in  the  skin  of  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles.  Test  :— Select  a  piece  of  skin 
from  the  belly  of  a  frog  ;  place  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule  as  for  the  murexide  test  ;  add  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  heat  to  dryness,  when  a  yellow  residue  is  obtained  ;  on  adding  a  drop  of 
caustic  soda  a  red  colour  is  struck.  The  yellow  residue  gives  no  reaction  with  ammonia.  If  to 
the  fluid  more  water  be  added,  and  it  be  then  heated,  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  cooled  by  blowing  upon  it,  various  shades  of  purple  and  violet  are  obtained.] 

The  nails  (specific  gravity  IT 9)  consist  of  numerous  layers  of  solid,  horny,  homo- 
geneous, epidermal,  or  nail-cells,  which  may  be  isolated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  when  they  swell  up  and  exhibit  the  "remains  of  an  elongated  nucleus  (tig. 
358,  n,  m).  The  whole  under-surface  of  the  nail  rests  upon  the  nail-bed ;  the 
lateral  and  posterior  edges  lie  in  a  deep  groove,  the  nail-groove  (fig.  360,  e).  The 
chorium  under  the  nail  is  covered  throughout  its  entire  extent  by  longitudinal  rows 
of  ridges  (fig.  360,  (/).  Above  this  there  lies,  as  in  the  skin,  many  layers  oi 
prickle  cells  like  those  in  the  rete  Malpighii  (fig.  358,  d),  and  above  this  again  is 
the  substance  of  the  nail  (fig.  360,  a).  [The  stratum  granulosus  is  rudimentary 
in  the  nail-bed.  The  substance  of  the  nail  represents  the  stratum  lucidum,  there 
being  no  stratum  corneum  {Klein).]  The  posterior  part  of  the  nail-groove  ami 
the  half  moon,  brighter  part  or  lunule,  form  the  root  of  the  nail.    They  are.  at  the 
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same  time,  the  matrix,  from  which  growth  of  the  nail  takes  place.  The  lunule  is 
present  in  an  isolated  nail,  and  is  due  to  diminished  transparency  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  nail,  owing  to  the  special  thickness  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii  (Toklt). 

Growth  of  the  Nail.— According  to  Unna,  the  matrix  extends  to  the  front  part  of  the  lunule. 
The  nail  grows  continually  from  behind  forwards,  and  is  formed  by  layers  secreted  or  formed 
by  the  matrix.  These  layers  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  matrix.  They  run  obliquely 
from  above  and  behind,  downwards  and  forwards,  through  the  thickness  of  the  substance  f 
the  nail.  The  nail  is  of  the  same  thickness  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lunule  forwards  to 
its  free  margin.  Thus  the  nail  does  not  grow  in  thickness  in  this  region.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  the  fingers  produce  about  2  grins,  of  nail  substance,  and  relatively  more  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

Development.— 1.  From  the  second  to  the  eighth  month  of  fcetal  life,  the  position  of  the 
nail  is  indicated  by  a  partial  but  marked  horny  condition  of  the  epidermis  on  the  back  of  the 
first  phalanx,  the  "  eponychium. "  The  remainder  of  this  substance  is  represented  during  life 
by  the  normally  formed  epidermal  layer,  which  separates  the  future  nail  from  the  surface  of  the 
furrow.  2.  The  future  nail  is  formed  under  the  eponychium,  with  its  first  nail-cells  still  in  front 
of  the  nail-groove ;  then  the  nail  grows  and  pushes  forward  towards  the  groove.  At  the  seventh 
month,  the  nail  (itself  covered  by  the  eponychium)  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  nail-bed. 
3.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  eponychium  splits  off,  the  nail  is  uncovered.  After  birth  the 
ridges  are  formed  on  the  bed  of  the  nail,  while  simultaneously  the  matrix  passes  backwards  to 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  groove  ( Unna). 

Absence  of  Hairs. — The  whole  of  the  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
hand,  sole  of  the  foot,  dorsal  surface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  outer  surface 
of  the  eyelids,  glans  penis,  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  part  of  the  labia,  is  covered  with 
hairs,  which  may  be  strong  or  fine  (lanugo). 

A  Hair  (specific  gravity  T26)  is  fixed  by  its 
depression  of  the  skin  or  a  hair-follicle  (fig.  358, 
through  the  thickness  of  the 
skin,  sometimes  as  far  as  the 
subcutaneous    tissue.  The 
structure  of  a  hair-follicle  is 
the  following  : — 1.  The  outer 
fibrous  layer  (figs.  358,  1, 
357),  composed  of  interwoven 
bundles  of  connective-tissue, 
arranged  for  the  most  part 
longitudinally,  and  provided 
with  numerous  blood-vessels 
and  nerves.    [It  is  just  the 
connective-tissue  of  the  sur- 
rounding chorium.]    2.  The 
inner  fibrous  layer  (figs.  358, 
2,  361)  consists  of  a  layer  of 
fusiform  cells  (?  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres)  arranged  circu- 
larly.   [It  does  not  extend 
throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  follicle.]    3.  Inside  this 
ment  membrane  (fig.  358, 
while  above  it  is  continued 
epidermis  and  chorium  (?) 

coverings  which 


lower  extremity  (root)  in  a 
I,  p)  which  passes  obliquely 


epithelial 
epidermis, 
(tigs.  358, 


Fig.  360. 

Transverse  section  of  one-half  of  a  nail,  a,  nail-substance- 
b  more  open  layer  of  cells  of  the  nail-bed  ;  c,  stratum 
Malpighii  of  the  nail-bed  ;  d,  transversely  divided  ridges  • 
".-nail-groove  ;  /  horny  layer  of  e  projecting  over°the 
nail ;  g,  papilloe  of  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  finger. 

layer  is  a  transparent,  hyaline,  glass-like  base- 
<i,  Jbl),  which  ends  at  the  neck  of  the  hair-follicle  • 
as  the  basement  membrane  which  exists  between  the 
In  addition  to  these  coverings,  a  hair-follicle  has 
nst  be  regarded  in  relation  to  the  layers  of  the 


forms 


4  mTIm?1  7  the  gltT like  mem^ne  is  the  outer  root-sheath 

conspicuous^ ,  S'vS  T      °f  S?  mary  ^  °f  ePithelial  cells  ifc 

J!1!'  1,1  l:!.r|-  l  ,lu'.ect  continuation  of  the  stratum 

of  the  outer  layer 


M  ih.ioliii  m,l  «  ■  t  V  J-u  IO>  111  ^icd,  a  direct  continua 
Malpighii,  and  consists  of  many  layers  of  soft  cells,  the  cells 
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being  cylindrical.  Towards  bhe  base  of  the  hair-follicle  it  becomes  narrower  and 
is  united  to,  and  continuous  with,  the  cells  of  the  root  of  the  hair  itself,  at  least  in 
fully  developed  hairs.  The  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  continues  to  retain  its 
properties  as  far  down  as  the  orifice  of  the  sebaceous  follicle;  below  this  point, 
however,  it  is  continued  as  the  inner  root-sheath.  This  consists  of  (1)  a  single 
layer  of  elongated,  flat,  homogeneous,  non-nucleated  cells  (figs.  358,  6,  361,  /— 
limit's  layer)  placed  next  and  within  the  outer  root-sheath.  Within  this  lies 
(2)  Huxley's  layer  (figs.  358,  5,  361,  y),  consisting  of  nucleated  elongated 
polygonal  cells  (fig.  358,  x,  and  3),  while  the  cuticle  of  the  hair-follicle  is  composed 
of  cells  analogous  to  those  of  the  surface  of  the  hair  itself.  Towards  the  bulb  of 
the  hair  these  three  layers  become  fused  together. 

[Coverings  of  a  hair-follicle  arranged  from  without  inwards— 

1.  Fibrous  layers,  J  (?)  Longitudinally  arranged  fibrous  tissue. 

J  |  (o)  Circularly  arranged  spindle  cells. 

2.  Glass-like  (hyaline)  membrane. 


3.  Epithelial  layers. 

4.  The  hair  itself. 


(a)  Outer  root-sheath. 
(6)  Inner  root-sheath. 
(  (c)  Cuticle  of  the  hair. 


/  Henle's  layer. 
(  Huxley's  layer. 


The  arrector  pili  muscle  (fig.  358,  A)  is  a  fan-like  arrangement  of  a  layer  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  attached  below  to  the  side  of  a  hair-follicle  and  extending 

towards  the  surface  of  the  choriuni ;  as  it  stretches 
obliquely  upwards,  it  subtends  the  obtuse  angle 
formed  by  the  hair-follicle  and  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  [or,  in  other  words,  it  forms,  an  acute  angle 
with  the  hair-follicle,  and  between  it  and  the  follicle 
lies  the  sebaceous  gland].  When  these  muscles 
contract,  they  raise  and  erect  the  hair-follicles,  pro- 
ducing the  condition  of  cutis  anserina  or  goosesldn. 
As  the  sebaceous  gland  lies  in  the  angle  between 
the  muscle  and  the  hair-follicle,  contraction  of  the 
muscle  compresses  the  gland  and  favours  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  sebaceous  secretion.  It  also  com- 
presses the  blood-vessels  of  the  papilla  (Unna). 

The  hair  with  its  large  bulbous  extremity — hair- 
bulb — sits  upon,  or  rather  embraces,  the  papilla. 
It  consists  of  (1)  the  marrow  or  medulla  (fig.  358,  i), 
which  is  absent  in  woolly  hair  and  in  the  hairs 
formed  during  the  first  year  of  life.  It  is  composed 
of  two  or  three  rows  of  cubical  cells  (H,  c).  (2) 
Outside  this  lies  the  thicker  cortex  (/<),  which  con- 
sists of  elongated,  rigid,  horny,  fibrous  cells  (H,  /,/), 
while  in  and  between  these  cells  lie  the  pigment 
granules  of  the  hair.  (3)  The  surface  of  the  hair  is 
circularly  disposed  layer  ;  d,  covered  with  a  cuticle  (7c),  which  consists  of  imbri 
glass-like  layer  ;  e,  outer,  /,  g,  cated  layers  of  non-nucleated  squamcs. 
JSSSS^ffiTI,  ^Nerves.-*™  nerve-fibres  are  distributed  in  the 

inner  layer  of  the  same  (Hux-  *g^«_<$i  thc  hair  becomes  grCy,  as  in  old  age 
ley's  sheath)  ;  h,  cuticle  ,  I,  hair.  ^  .        ^  fonnation  of  pigment  in  the  cortical 

nart  The  silvery  appearance  of  white  hair  is  increased  when  small  air-cavities  are  developed, 
IZtvAU  in  the  medulla,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  cortex,  where  they  reflect  the  light, 
especially  in  tne  muiuii*,^  ^  Un„nmi„„  „„/,/„„/„  „,.P.v.  in  a  man  whose  hair  became  grey 


Fig. 


361. 


Transverse  section  of  a  hair  and  its 
follicle.  a,  outer  fibrous  coat, 
with  b,  blood-vessels  ;  c,  inner 


Landois  "records  a  case  of  the  hair  becoming  suddenly  grey, 
during  a  single  night,  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens 


Numerous  air-spaces 
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,hout  the  entire  marrow  of  the  (blond)  hairs,  while  the  hair-pigment  still 
LBlood-Pignient  in  Hairs. -The  feelers  of  albino  rabbits  contain  blood-pigment  in  some 
part  of  their  substance \  {Sig.  Mayer).]  ,,    ,„.,   t    13th  week  of  intra-uterine 

becomes  flask-shaped,  while  the  central  cells  of  the 
cylinder  become  elongated,  and  form  a  conical  body, 
arising  as  it  were  from  the  depth  of  the  recess  It 
soon  differentiates  into  an  inner  darker  part,  which 
becomes  the  hair,  and  a  thinner,  clearer  layer  covering 
the  former,  the  inner  root-sheath.  The  outer  cells,  i.e. , 
those  lying  next  the  wall  of  the  sac,  form  the  outer 
root-sheath.  Outside  this  again  the  fibrous  tissue  ot 
the  ehorium  forms  a  rudimentary  hair-follicle,  while 
one  of  the  papillae  grows  up  against  it,  indents  it,  and 
becomes  embraced  by  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  This  is  the 
hair  papilla,  which  contains  a  loop  of  blood-vessels. 
The  cells  of  the  bulb  of  the  hair  proliferate  rapidly,  and 
thus  the  hair  grows  in  length.  The  point  of  the  hair 
is  thereby  gradually  pushed  upwards,  pierces  the  inner 
root-sheath,  and  passes  obliquely  through  the  epider- 
mis. The  hairs  appear  upon  the  forehead  at  the  19th 
week  ;  at  the  23rd  to  25th  week  the  lanugo  hairs  appear 
free,  and  they  have  a  characteristic  arrangement  011 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

Physical  Properties. — Hair  has  very  considerable, 
elasticity  (stretching  to  0~33  of  its  length),  consider- 
able cohesion  (carrying  3  to  5  lbs.),  resists  putrefaction 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  highly  hygroscopic.  The  last 
property  is  also  possessed  by  epidermal  scales,  as  is 
proved  by  the  pains  that  occur  in  old  wounds  and  scars 
during  damp  weather. 

Growth  of  a  hair  occurs  by  proliferation  of  the  cells 
on  the  surface  of  the  hair  papilla,  these,  cells  represent- 
ing the  matrix  of  the  hair.  Layer  after  layer  is  formed, 
and  gradually  the  hair  is  raised  higher  within  its 
follicle. 

Change  of  the  Hair. — According  to  one  view,  when 
the  hair  has  reached  its  full  length,  the  process  of  for- 
mation on  the  surface  of  the  hair  papilla  is  interrupted; 
the  root  of  the  hair  is  raised  from  the  papilla,  becomes 
horny,  remains  almost  devoid  of  pigment,  and  is  grad- 
ually more  and  more  lifted  upwards  from  the  surface 
of  the  papilla,  wdiile  its  lower  bulbous  end  becomes  split 
up  like  a  brush.  The  lower  empty  part  of  the  hair- 
follicle  becomes  smaller,  while  on  the  old  papilla  a  new 
formation  of  a  hair  begins,  the  old  hair  at  the  same 
time  falling  out  (Unna).  According  to  Stieda,  the  old 
papilla  disappears,  while  a  new  one  is  formed  in  the 
hair-follicle,  and  from  it  the  new  hair  is  developed. 
According  to  Kolliker,  again,  both  processes  obtain. 

[Erectile  Hairs.— The  vibrissa;  or  feelers  in  the 
snout  of  some  animals  are  really  organs  of  touch,  and 
in  each  hair-follicle  is  a  large  blood-sinus.] 

[Chemistry.— In  the  horny  epithelium  the  proto- 
plasm is  replaced  by  keratin,  which  belongs  to  the 
group  of  the  albumenoids  (§  250,  3)  and  contains  sul- 
phur, which  is  but  loosely  combined,  for  on  boiling 
hairs  with  alkalies  the  sulphur  is  liberated.    It  is  also 


c 

Fig.  362. 

Section  of  a  hair-follicle  while  a  hair 
is  being  shed,  a,  outer  and  middle 
sheaths  of  hair-follicle  ;  b,  hyaline 
membrane  ;  c,  papilla,  with  a  capil- 
lary ;  d,  outer,  c,  inner  root-sheath : 
/,  cuticle  of  the  latter  ;  g,  cuticle  of 
the  hair  ;  /(.,  young  non-mcdullated 
hair  ;  i,  tip  of  new  hair  ;  7,  hair- 
knob  of  the  shed  hair,  with  /.-.  the 
remainder  of  the  cast-oil'  outer  root- 
si  1  cat b. 


the  chief  constituent  of  hairs,  hoof,  and  feathers,  while  a  similar  body,  neuro-kcratin.  is  found 
in  nc  1  yous  structures.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  in  keratin  is  about  3-5  per  cent.  Hairs  on 
being  burned  yield  5-70  per  1000  of  ash,  composed  of  250  alkaline  sulphates,  140  calcium  sul- 


400  parts  of  silicic  acid.    As  a  rule,  dark  hairs  yield  more  iron 


phate,  100  iron  oxide,  and 
than  blond  hairs.] 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  coloured  races,  and  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  hair  in  general, 
is  due  to  melanin  (p.  472).    There  seen,  to  be  several  varieties  of  this  pigment,  but  that  of 
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^SStSStSSf  ***  l6SS  and  —  than  some  of  the  otters.    It  does 

284.  THE  GLANDS  OF  THE  SKIN. — The  sebaceous  glands  (fi"  358  1  T^ 
ar  snnple  aexnous  glands,  which  open  by  a  duet  into  thfS-folcie^ of  W 

auct  ot  the  gland  (fig.  363).    In  some  situations  the  ducts  of  the  glands  open 

free  upon  the  surface,  e.g.,  the  glands  of  labia 
minora,  glans,  prepuce  (Tyson's  glands),  and 
the  red  margins  of  the  lips.  The  largest  glands 
occur  in  the  nose  and  in  the  labia ;  they  are 
absent  only  from  the  vola  nianus  and  planta 
pedis.  The  oblong  alveoli  of  the  gland  con- 
sist of  a  basement  membrane1  lined  with  small 
polyhedral  nucleated  granular  secretory  cells 
(fig.  358,  it).  Within  this  are  other  polyhedral 
cells,  Avhose  substance  contains  numerous  oil- 
globules  ;  the  cells  become  more  fatty  towards 
the  centre  of  the  alveolus.  The  cells  lining 
the  duct  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
outer  root-sheath.  The  detritus  formed  by 
the  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  constitutes 
the  sebum  or  sebaceous  secretion. 

[If  the  "oil  or  coccygeal-gland "  of  a  duck  be 
removed,  it  is  found  that,  when  the  animal  is  sub- 
merged, it  takes  up  between  its  feathers  about  the 
same  amount  of  water  as  an  intact  duct ;  but  it 
retains  2  to  2i  times  as  much  water  in  its  feathers 
(Max  Jose2)h).] 

_e       The  sweat-glands  (figs.  356,  358,  I,  k), 
sometimes  called  sudoriparous  glands,  consist 
of  a  long  blind  tube,  whose  lower  end  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  coil  placed  in  the 
Fig.  363.  areolar  tissue  under  the  skin,  while  the  some- 

Sebaceous  gland,  with  a  lanugo  hair,  a,  wfiat  smaller  upper  end  or  excretory  portion 
granular  epithelium  ;  b,  rete  Malpighii  winds  in  a  vertical,  slightly  wave-like  maimer, 
continuous  with  a  ;  c,  fatty  cells  and  through  the  chorium,  and  in  a  cork-screw  or 
asmaU;haira/ni;     hail'"f°llicle'  with  spiral  manner  through  the  epidermis,  where 

it  opens  with  a  free,  somewhat  trumpet-shaped, 
mouth  (fig.  356).  The  glands  are  very  numerous  and  large  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  sole  of  the  foot,  axilla,  forehead,  and  around  the  nipple ;  few  on  the  back 
of  the  trunk  ;  and  are  absent  on  the  glans,  prepuce,  and  margin  of  the  lips.  The 
circumanal  glands  and  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  Moll's  glands,  which  open  into  the  hair-follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  are  modifi- 
cations of  the  sweat-glands. 

Each  gland-tube  consists  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  cells  ;  the  excretory 
part  or  sweat-canal  of  the  tube  is  lined  by  several  layers  of  cubical  cells,  whose 
surface  is  covered  by  a  delicate  cuticular  layer,  a  small  central  lumen  being  left. 
Within  the  coil  the  structure  is  different.  The  first  part  of  the  coil  resembles  tin 
above,  but  as  the  coil  is  the  true  secretory  part  of  the  gland,  its  structure  differs 
from  the  sweat-canal.  This,  the  so-called  distal  portion  of  the  tube,  is  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  moderately  tall  clear  nucleated  cylindrical  epithelium  (fig.  35S,  S), 
often  containing  oil-globules.  Smooth  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally 
along  the  tube  in  the  large  glands  (fig.  358,  S,  a).  There  is  a  distinct  lumen 
present  in  the  tube.    As  the  duct  passes  through  the  epidermis,  it  winds  its  way 
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between  the  epidermal  cells  without  any  independent  membrane  lining  it  (He ijnolcl) 
V  network  of  capillaries  surrounds  the  coil.  Before  the  arteries  split  up  into 
capillaries  they  form  a  true  rete  mirabile  around  the  coil  (Briid-e).  This  is  com- 
parable to  the  glomerulus  of  the  kidney,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  rete 
mirabile.  Numerous  nerves  pass  to  form  a  plexus,  and  terminate  m  the  glands 
(Tomsa). 

The  total  number  of  sweat-glands  is  estimated  by  Krause  at  2J  millions,  which  gives  a  secre- 
tory surface  of  nearly  1000  square  metres.  These  glands  secrete  sweat.  Nevertheless,  an  oily  or 
fatty  substance  is  often  mixed  with  the  sweat.  In  some  animals  (glands  in  the  sole  of  the  loot 
of  the  dog,  and  in  birds)  this  oily  secretion  is  very  marked. 

Numerous  lymphatics  occur  in  the  cutis  ;  some  arise  by  a  blind  end,  and  others  from  loops 
within  the  papilla  on  a  plane  lower  than  the  vascular  capillary.  [These  open  into  more  or  less 
horizontal  networks  of  tubular  lymphatics  in  the  cutis,  and  these  again  into  the  wide  lymphatics 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  are  well  provided  with  valves.]  Special  lymphatic  spaces  are 
disposed  in  relation  with  the  hair-follicles  and  their  glands  (Neumann),  [and  also  with  the  fat 
(Klein).  The  lymphatics  of  the  skin  are  readily  injected  with  Berlin  blue  by  the  puncture 
method].  . 

[The  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  are  arranged  in  several  systems.  There  is  a  superficial  system, 
from  which  proceed  the  capillaries  for  the  papilla;.  There  is  a  deeper  system  of  vessels  which 
supplies  special  blood-vessels  to  (a)  the  fatty  tissue  ;  (6)  the  hair-follicles,  each  of  which  has  a 
special  vascular  arrangement  of  its  own,  and  in  connection  with  this  each  sebaceous  gland 
receives  a  special  artery  ;  (c)  an  artery  goes  also  to  each  coil  of  a  sweat-gland,  where  it  forms  a 
dense  plexus  of  capillaries  (Tomsa).~\ 

285.  THE  SKIN  AS  A  PROTECTIVE  COVERING.— The  subcutaneous  fatty 
tissue  fills  up  the  depressions  between  adjoining  parts  of  the  body  and  covers 
projecting  parts,  so  that  a  more  rounded  appearance  of  the  body  is  thereby  ob- 
tained. It  also  acts  as  a  soft  elastic  pad  and  protects  delicate  parts  from  external 
pressure  (sole  of  the  foot,  palm  of  the  hand),  and  it  often  surrounds  and  protects 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  &c.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  thus  acts  as  one  of 
the  factors  regulating  the  radiation  of  heat  (%  214,  II.,  4),  and,  therefore,  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  The  epidermis  and  cutis  vera  also  act  in  the  same 
manner  (§  212).  Klug  found  that  the  heat-conduction  is  less  through  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  than  through  the  skin  alone ;  the  epidermis  conducts  heat 
less  easily  than  the  fat  and  the  chorium. 

The  solid,  elastic,  easily  movable  cutis  affords  a  good  protection  ar/ainst  external, 
mechanical  injuries;  while  the  dry,  impermeable,  horny  epidermis,  devoid  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  affords  a  further  protection  against  the  absorption  of 
poisons,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  capable  of  resisting,  to  a  certain  degree,  thermal 
and  even  chemical  actions.  A  thin  layer  of  fatty  matter  protects  the  free  surface 
of  the  epidermis  from  the  macerating  action  of  fluids,  and  from  the  disintegrating 
action  of  the  air.  The  epidermis  is  important  in  connection  with  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  It  exerts  pressure  upon  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
]  ire  vents  too  great  diffusion  of  fluid  from  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Parts  of  the  skin 
devoid  of  epidermis  are  red  and  always  moist.  When  dry,  the  epidermis  and  the 
epidermal  appendages  are  bad  conductors  of  electricity  (§  326).  Lastly,  the  exist- 
ence of  uninjured  epidermis  prevents  adjoining  parts  from  growing  together. 

As  th«;  epidermis  is  but  slightly  extensile  it  is  stretched  over  the  folds  and  papilla?  of  the  cutis 
ra,  which  becomes  level  when  the  skin  is  stretched,  and  the  papilla;  may  even  disappear  with 


ver 

strong  tension  (Levnnski 


286.  CUTANEOUS  RESPIRATION:  SEBUM-SWEAT.— The  skin,  with  a 
surface  of  more  than  1 J  square  metre,  has  the  following  secretory  functions  :— 

1.  The  respiratory  excretion ; 

2.  The  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter •  and 

3.  The  secretion  of  sweat. 

[Besides  tliis  the  skin  is  protective,  contains  sense-organs,  is  largely  concerned 
in  regulating  the  temperature,  and  may  be  concerned  in  absorption.] 
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on^SSd^  P8  W«™  — ™l  the  lubes 
capillaries,  ft  is  ,,„', ,  ,  ,,'  "„  "J'  a"?  "mmnded  by  a  rich  network  of 
Bbhrig  made  experiments  unon    ,  ,    ,      '  i        ?lv.e8°fi*  8Dlal]  a™  "  °*  N  or'ammonia. 
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digestion,  increased  to^tS^f«S3?^-  ?,ai"  d''V  y  vallatioils  !  {t  «  increased  by 
b  "impeding  the     EE  £    '  n '^'"f '  the  application  of  cutaneous  stimuli,  and 

laritv  of  certain  HKaS ;&  <i  e*c™age  ol  gases  also  depends  upon  the  men- 
muuUVf'!^  C,,taM0U'  adoption  of  0  also  defends  upon  the 

yields  §  of  the  total  amount  of  CO,  exited!  S^^TOS^&^iHs 
these  animals  it  w  a  more  important  respiratory  organ  than  the  hZtH™      '  ' 

Suppression  of  the  cutaneous  activity  by  vanishing  or  dipping  hf  skin Tn  oil  causes  death  bv 
asphyxia  (frogs)  sooner  than  ligature  of  the  lungs  does.    Varnishing  the  Sk  n  1\ V    n  the  ski? 

bIZTSI  '5S?  ,S  C°VereS  Witb  a"  imi'C,'niea  ble  varmshtsuch  as 
St,L^f^K^rW8  &fte*  a  ^.'J'^ly  owing  to  the  loss  of  too  much  heat 
J-ne  loiination  of  crystalline  ammonio-magnesic  phospliate  in  the  cutaneous  tissue  of  such 
animals  {Mcnhmzcn)  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  nor  are  congestion  of  i  ternnl  o.-a 
SJST  tl      '°nS.  Sati8,'f  t0,7  explanations.    The  retention  of  the  volatile  swhstS  (S) 
present  m  the  sweat  is  not  sufficient.    Strong  animals  live  longer  than  feeble  ones  •  horses  die 
after  several  days  [Qerlach)  ;  they  shiver  and" lose  flesh.    The  larger  the  cutaneo  us's ml. ee  left 
unvarnished  the  later  does  death  take  place.    Rabbits  die  when  f  of  their  suriace^wSed. 
W  hen  the  entire  surface  of  the  animal  is  varnished,  the  temperature  rapidly  falls  (to  19°)  the 
pulse  and  respirations  vary  ;  usually  they  fall  when  the  varnishing  process  is  limited  ;  increased 
frequency  of  respiration  has  been  observed  (§  225).    Pigs,  dogs,  horses,  when  one-half  of  the 
body  is  varnished,  exhibit  only  a  temporary  fall  of  the  temperature  and  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness, but  do  not  die  {EUenberger  and  Hofmeister).    [In  extensive  burns  of  the  skin  not  only 
is  there  disintegration  of  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  (v.  Lesser),  but  in  some  cases  ulcers 
occur  in  the  duodenum.    The  cause  of  the  ulceration,  however,  has  not  been  ascertained  satis- 
factorily {Curling).'] 

2.  Sebaceous  Secretion.— The  fatty  matter  as  it  is  excreted  from  the  acini  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  is  fluid,  but  even  within  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland  it 
stagnates  and  forms  a  white  fat-like  mass,  which  may  sometimes  be  expressed  (at 
the  side  of  the  nose)  as  a  worm-like  white  body,  the  so-called  comedo.  The 
sebaceous  matter  keeps  the  skin  supple,  and  prevents  the  hair  from  becoming  too 
dry.  Microscopically,  the  secretion  is  seen  to  contain  innumerable  fatty  granules, 
a  few  gland-cells  filled  with  fat,  visible  after  the  addition  of  caustic  soda,  crystals 
of  cholesterin.  and  in  some  men  a  microscopic  mite-like  animal  (Demodex  folli- 
culorum). 

[Formation  of  Sebum. — The  cells  lining  the  acini  of  the  glands  proliferate  and  push  the 
older  cells  towards  the  centre  of  the  alveoli,  where  they  undergo  a  fatty  transformation  to  form 
the  sebum.  Thus  the  shed  cells  are  themselves  bodily  transformed  into  sebaceous  matter,  a 
condition  different  to  that  obtaining  in  most  of  the  other  secretory  glands.] 

Chemical  Composition  of  Sebum. — The  constituents  are  for  the  most  part  fatty  ;  chiefly  olein 
(fluid)  and  palmitin  (solid)  fat,  soaps,  and  some  cholesterin  ;  a  small  amount  of  albumin  and 
unknown  extractives.  Amongst  the  inorganic  constituents,  the  insoluble  earthy  phosphates 
are  most  abundant  ;  while  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates  are  less  abundant. 

The  vernix caseosa,  which  covers  the  skin  of  a  new-born  child,  is  a  greasy  mixture  of  seba- 
ceous matter  and  macerated  epidermal  cells  (containing  47 '5  per  cent.  fat).  A  similar  product 
is  the  smegma  praeputialis  (52  8  per  cent,  fat),  in  which  an  ammonia  soap  is  present. 

The  cerumen  or  ear-wax  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear 
(similar  in  structure  to  the  sweat-glands)  and  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  auditory  canal. 
Besides  the  constituents  of  sebum,  it  contains  yellow  or  brownish  particles,  a  bitter  yellow 
extractive  substance  derived  from  the  ceruminous  glands,  potash  soaps,  and  a  special  fat  The 
secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  is  sebum. 

[Lanoline.— Liebreich  finds  in  feathers,  hairs,  wool,  and  keratin-tissues  generally,  o  choles- 
terin fat,  which  however  is  not  a  true  fat,  although  it  saponifies,  but  an  ethereal  compound  of 
certain  fatty  acids  with  cholesterin.  In  commerce  it  is  obtained  from  wool,  and  is  known  by 
the  above  name  ;  it  forms  an  admirable  basis  for  ointments,  and  it  is  very  readily  absorbed  by 
the  skin.]  Thus,  the  fat-like  substance  for  protecting  the  epidermis  is  partly  formed  along 
with  keratin  in  the  epidermis  itself. 

3.  The  Sweat. — The  sweat  is  secreted  in  the  coil  of  the  sweat-glands.    At  the 
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same  time  the  nuclei  of  the  secretory  cells  become  more  spherical  and  the  cells 
(horse)  become  more  granular.  As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small  m  amount,  the 
water  secreted  is  evaporated  at  once  from  the  skin  along  with  the  volatile  con- 
stituents of  sweat ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  secretion  is  increased,  or  evaporation 
is  prevented,  drops  of  sweat  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  former  is 
called  insensible  perspiration,  and  the  latter  sensible  perspiration.  [Broadly, 
the  quantity  is  about  2  lbs.  in  twenty-four  hours.] 

The  sensible  perspiration  varies  greatly  ;  as  a  rule,  the  right  side  of  the  body  perspires  more 
freely  than  the  left.  The  palms  of  the  hands  secrete  most,  then  follow  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
cheek,  breast,  upper  arm,  and  fore-arm  {Pcvpcr).  It  falls  from  morning  to  mid-day,  and  rises 
a^ain  towards  evening,  reaching  its  maximum  before  midnight.  Much  moisture  and  cold  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  diminish  it,  and  so  does  diuresis.  In  children,  the  insensible  per- 
spiration is  relatively  great.  The  drinking  of  water  favours  it,  alcohol  diminishes  it  {H. 
Schmid). 

Method.  -Sweat  is  obtained  from  a  man  by  placing  him  in  a  metallic  vessel  in  a  warm  batli  ; 
the  sweat  is  rapidly  secreted  and  collected  in  the  vessel.  In  this  way  Favre  collected  2560 
grams  of  sweat  in  H  hour  [by  exposing  himself  to  a  hot-air  bath  and  drinking  at  the  same  time 
hot  drinks].  An  arm  may  be  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  fixed  air-tight  round  the 
•  arm  with  an  elastic  bandage  (Schottin). 

Amongst  animals,  the  horse  sweats,  so  does  the  ox,  but  to  a  less  extent  ;  the  vol  a  and  planta 
of  apes,  cats,  and  the  hedgehog  secrete  sweat;  the  snout  of  the  pig  sweats  (?),  while  the  goat, 
rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  and  dog  are  said  not  to  sweat  (Luchsingcr).  [The  skin  over  the  body  and 
the  pad  on  the  dog's  foot  contain  numerous  sweat-glands,  which  open  free  on  the  surface  of  the 
pad  and  into  the  hair-follicles  on  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  ( W.  Stirling).] 

Microscopically. — The  sweat  contains  only  a  few  epidermal  scales  accidentally  mixed  with 
it,  and  tine  fatty  granules  from  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Sweat. — Its  reaction  is  alkaline,  although  it  fre- 
quently is  acid,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  fatty  acids  from  decomposed  sebum. 
During  profuse  secretion  it  becomes  neutral,  and  lastly  alkaline  again  (Ti'iimpy 
and  Luchsinger).    The  sweat  is  colourless,  slightly  turbid,  of  a  saltish  taste,  and 
has  a  characteristic  odour  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  the  odour  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  volatile  fatty  acids  [specific  gravity,  1003-1005.]    The  con- 
stituents are  water,  which  is  increased  by  copious  draughts  of  that  fluid,  and 
solids,  which  amount  to  1*2  per  cent.  (0-70  to  2-66  per  cent. — Funle),  and  of 
these  0-90  per  cent,  is  organic  and  0-30  inorganic.    Amongst  the  organic  consti- 
tuents are  neutral  fats  (palmitin,  stearin),  also  present  in  the  sweat  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  which  contains  no  sebaceous  glands,  cholesterin,  volatile  fatty  acids 
(chiefly  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  propionic,  caproic,  capric  acids),  varying  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively  in  different  parts  of  the  body.    These  acids  are  most 
abundant  in  the  sweat  first  (acid)  secreted.    There  are  also  traces  of  proteids 
(similar  to  casein)  and  a  trace  of  albumin  and  urea,  about  0-1  per  cent.  [Kast 
found  sulphuric  acid  united  as  ethereal  sulphate  of  skatol  and  phenol,  also  oxy- 
acids,  and  Caprieana  found  kreatinin.]    In  ursemic  conditions  (anuria  in  cholera) 
urea  has  been  found  crystallised  on  the  skin.    When  the  secretion  of  sweat  is 
greatly  increased,  the  amount  of  urea  hi  the  urine  is  diminished,  both  in  health 
and  in  imeruia  (Leube).    The  nature  of  the  reddish-yellow  pigment,  which  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  of  sweat  by  alcohol,  and  coloured  green  by  oxalic  acid, 
is  unknown.    Amongst  inorganic  constituents,  those  (hat  arc  easily  soluble  are 
more  abundant  than  those  that  are  soluble  with  difficulty,  in  the  proportion  of  17 
to  1;  sodium  chloride,  0"02 ;  potassium  chloride,  0-02;  sulphates,  0"01  per  1000, 
together  with  traces  of  earthy  phosphates  and  sodium  phosphate.    [Moreover,  the 
relative  proportion  of  salts  in  sweat  is  quite  different  from  that  in  urine.]  Gases. 
—Sweat  contains  C02  in  a  state  of  absorption  and  some  N.    When  decomposed 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  yields  ammonia  salts  (Gorup-Besanez). 

Excretion  of  Substances.— Some  substances  when  introduced  into  the  body  reappear  in  the 
ZSrlSl\/mC'  cin,1ju"ic-  t^'ta™.  and  succinic  acids  are  readily  excreted  ;  quinine  and  potassic 
iod.de  with  more  difficulty.    Mercuric  chloride,  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  sodium  and 
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j-otassium  arsenate  have  also  been  found.    After  taking  arseniate  of  iron,  amnions  acid  has 

"h      7     '  fUld  U'°r, 111       Urh,e-    Mer0U,7  iodide  «»PP«"  a«  a  clll0"de  in  the 
sweat,  while  the  iodine  occurs  in  the  saliva. 

Formation  of  Pigments  in  the  Skin.—  The  leucocytes  furnish  the  material,  and 
the  pigment  is  deposited  m  granules  in  the  deeper  layers,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in 
the  upper  layers,  of  the  rete  Malpighii.  This  occurs  in  the  folds  around  the  anus, 
scrotum,  nipple  [especially  during  pregnancy],  and  everywhere  in  the  coloured 
races.  There  is  a  diffuse,  whitish-yellow  pigment  in  the  stratum  corneum,  which 
becomes  darker  in  old  age.  The  pigmentation  depends  on  chemical  processes, 
reduction  taking  place,  and  these  processes  are  aided  by  light.  Granular  pigment 
lies  also  in  the  layers  of  prickle  cells.  The  dark  coloration  of  the  skin  may  be 
arrested  by  free  O  [hydric  peroxide],  while  the  corneous  change  is  prevented  at  the 
same  time  (Unna).  [According  to  Delepine  melanin  is  not  derived  from  haemo- 
globin, but  is  formed  by  the  deep  layers  of  the  epidermis.] 

Pathological. — To  this  belongs  the  formation  of  liver  spots  or  cholasrna,  freckles,  and  the 
pigmentation  of  Addison's  disease,  [pigmentation  round  old  ulcers,  &c]  (§  103,  IV.).  [The 
curious  cases  of  pigmentation,  especially  in  neurotic  women,  e.g.,  in  the  eyelids,  deserve  further 
study  in  relation  to  the  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  this  process.] 

287.  INFLUENCE  OF  NERVES  ON  THE  SECRETION  OF  SWEAT.— 

The  secretion  of  the  skin,  which  averages  about  -JT  of  the  body-weight,  i.e.,  about 
double  the  amount  of  water  excreted  by  the  lungs,  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 
The  liability  to  perspire  varies  much  in  different  individuals.  The  following  con- 
ditions influence  the  secretion — 1.  Increased  temperature  of  the  surrovmdings 
causes  the  skin  to  become  red,  while  there  is  a  profuse  secretion  of  sweat  (§214, 
II.,  1).  Cold,  as  well  as  a  temperature  of  the  skin  about  50°  C,  arrests  the  secretion. 
2.  A  very  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  e.g.,  after  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water,  increases  the  secretion.  3.  Increased  cardiac  and  vascular  activity,  whereby 
the  blood-pressure  within  the  cutaneous  capillaries  is  increased,  have  a  similar  effect; 
increased  sweating  follows  increased  muscular  activity.  4.  Certain  drugs  favour 
sweating,  e.g.,  pilocarpin,  Calabar  bean,  strychnin,  picrotoxin,  muscarin,  nicotin, 
camphor,  ammonia  compounds  ;  while  others,  as  atropin  and  morphia,  in  large  doses, 
diminish  or  paralyse  the  secretion.  [Drugs  which  excite  copious  perspiration,  so 
that  it  stands  as  beads  of  sweat  on  the  skin,  are  called  sudorifics,  while  those  that 
excite  the  secretion  gently  are  diaphoretics,  the  difference  being  one  of  degree. 
Those  drugs  which  lessen  the  secretion  are  called  antihydrotics.]  5.  It  is  import- 
ant to  notice  the  antagonism  which  exists,  probably  upon  mechanical  grounds, 
between  the  secretion  of  sweat,  the  urinary  secretion,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
intestine.  Thus  copious  secretion  of  urine  (e.g.,  in  diabetes)  and  watery  stools 
coincide  with  dryness  of  the  skin.  If  the  secretion  of  sweat  be  increased,  the 
percentage  of  salts,  urea,  and  albumin  is  also  increased,  whilst  the  other  organic 
substances  are  diminished.  The  more  saturated  the  air  is  with  watery  vapour,  the 
sooner  does  the  secretion  appear  in  drops  upon  the  skin,  while  in  dry  air  or  air  in 
motion,  owing  to  the  rapid  evaporation,  the  formation  of  drops  of  sweat  is  prevented, 
or  at  least  retarded.  [The  reciprocal  relation  between  the  skin  and  kidneys 
is  well  known.  In  summer,  when  the  skin  is  active,  the  kidneys  separate  Less 
water;  in  winter,  when  the  skin  is  less  active,  it  is  cold  and  comparatively  blood- 
less, wdiile  the  kidneys  excrete  more  water,  so  that  the  action  of  these  two  organs 
is  in  inverse  ratio.] 

The  influence  of  nerves  on  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  very  marked. 

I.  Just  as  in  the  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145),  vaso-motor  nerves  are  usually  in 
action  at  the  same  time  as  the  proper  secretory  nerves  ;  the  vaso-dilator  nerves 
(sweating  with  a  red  congested  skin)  are  most  frequently  involved.  The  fact  that 
secretion  of  sweat  does  occasionally  take  place  when  the  skin  is  pale  (fear,  death- 
agony)  shows  that,  when  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  excited,  so  as  to  constrict  the 
cutaneous  blood-vessels,  the  sweat  secretory  nerve-fibres  may  also  be  active. 
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Under  certain  circumstances,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  seems  to  determine  the  occur- 
rcnce  of 'sweat £*  ;  thus,  Dupuy  found  that  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  caused  secretion 
in  that  side  He'  neck  of  a  horse  ;  while  Nitzelnadel  found  that  percutaneous  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  man  limited  the  sweating. 

[We  may  draw  a  parallel  between  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  that  of  sweat  Both  arc  famed 
in  glands  derived  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  embryo.  Both  secretions  are  formed  from  lymph 
supplied  by  the  blood-stream,  and  if  the  lymph  be  iu  sufficient  quantity,  secretion  may  take 
place  when  there  is  no  circulation,  although  in  both  cases  secretion  is  most  lively  when  the 
circulation  is  most  active  and  the  secretory  nerves  of  both  are  excited  simultaneously  ;  both 
"lands  have  secretory  nerves  distinct  from  the  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  both  glands  may  be 
paralysed  by  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  or  in  disease  (fever),  or  conversely,  both  are 
paralysed  by  atropine  and  excited  by  other  drugs,  e.g.,  pilocarpi.  In  the  gland-cells  ot  both, 
histological  changes  accompany  tho  secretory  act,  and  no  doubt  similar  electromotor  phenomena 
occur  in  botli  glands.] 

II.  Secretory  or  sweat  nerves,  altogether  independent  of  the  circulation,  control 
the  secretion  of  sweat.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves,  even  in  a  limb  which  has  been 
amputated  in  a  kitten,  causes  a  temporary  secretion  of  sweat,  i.e.,  after  complete 
arrest  of  the  circulation  (Goltz,  Kendall  and  Luehsinger,  Ostroumow).  In  the  intact 
condition  of  the  body,  however,  profuse  perspiration,  at  all  events,  is  always 
associated  with  simultaneous  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  (just  as,  in  stimulation 
of  the  facial  nerve,  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva  is  associated  with  an  increased 
blood-stream — §  145,  A,  L).  The  secretory  nerves  and  those  for  the  blood-vessels 
seem  to  lie  in  the  same  nerve-trunks. 

The  secretory  nerves  for  the  hind  limbs  (cat)  lie  in  the  sciatic  nerve.  Lueh- 
singer found  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  this  nerve  caused  renewed 
secretion  of  sweat  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour,  provided  the  foot  was  always  wiped 
to  remove  the  sweat  already  formed.  If  a  kitten,  whose  sciatic  nerve  is  divided  on 
one  side,  be  placed  in  a  chamber  filled  with  heated  air,  all  the  three  intact  limbs 
soon  begin 'to  sweat,  but  the  limb  whose  nerve  is  divided  does  not,  nor  does  it  do 
so  when  the  veins  of  the  limb  are  .ligatured  so  as  to  produce  congestion  of  its 
blood-vessels.  [The  cat  sweats  only  on  the  hairless  soles  of  the  feet.]  As  to  the 
course  of  the  secretory  fibres  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  some  pass  directly  from  the 
spinal  cord  ( Vulpian),  some  pass  into  the  abdominal  sympathetic  (Luehsinger, 
Natorocki,  Ostroumow),  through  the  rami  communicantes  and  the  anterior  spinal 
roots  from  the  upper  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  spinal  cord  (9th  to  13th  dorsal 
vertebrae — cat),  where  the  sweat-centre  for  the  lower  limbs  is  situated. 

The  spinal  sweat-centre  may  be  excited  directly :— (1)  By  a  highly  venous 
condition  of  the  blood,  as  during  dyspnoea,  e.g.,  the  secretion  of  sweat  that  some- 
times precedes  death ;  (2)  by  overheated  blood  (45°  C.)  streaming  through  the 
centre;  (3)  by  certain  drugs  (see  p.  554).  The  centre  may  be  also  excited 
reflexly,  although  the  results  are  variable,  e.g.,  stimulation  of  the  crural  and 
peroneal  nerves,  as  well  as  the  central  end  of  the  opposite  sciatic  nerve  excites 
it.  {The  pungency  of  mustard  in  the  mouth  may  excite  free  perspiration  on  the 
face.] 

Anterior  Extremity.— The  secretory  fibres  lie  in  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves, 
for  the  fore-limbs  of  the  cat ;  most  of  them,  or  indeed  all  of  them  (Naivrocki),  pass 
into  the  thoracic  sympathetic  (Ggl.  stellatum),  and  part  (?)  run  in  the  nerve-roots 
direct  from  the  spinal  cord  (Luehsinger,  Vulpian,  Ott).  A  similar  sweat-centre 
for  thr  upper  limbs  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.  Stimulation 
ot  the  central  ends  of  the  brachial  plexus  causes  a  reflex  secretion  of  sweat  upon 
the  foot  of  the  other  side  (Adamkieioicz).  At  the  same  time  the  hind  feet  also 
perspire. 

cau^lo^mriT,-6™*?11  °f.th-e  m?vr-  gangUa  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord 
trunk  TI,p  ,?  •  .  10  •  °-f  8WeaVn  addition  to  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
SmT k™  P638PFt*10n  »  increased  iu  paralysed  as  well  as  in  (edematous  limbs.  In  nephritis 
there  are  great  variations  m  the  amount  of  water  given  off  by  the  skin 
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Head.— The  secretory  fibres  Eor  this  part  (horse,  man,  snout  of  pig)  lie  iu  the 

sympathetac  (§  356,  A.).    Percutaneous  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic m  man  causes  sweating  of  that  side  of  the  face  and  of  the  arm  (M  m3% 
In  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  some  of  the  fibres'  puss  into  or  beSe 

S  Sir L  J"!  branCllCS  °f  thC  trigemimiS'  Which  Why  stinmlatr  of 

the  infraorbital  nerve  causes  secretion  of  sweat.    Some  fibres,  however  arise 

lSS£S.      r°0tS      th°  trig0minUS  (Luch^h  and  the  facial  ( Vulpian, 
Undoubtedly  the  cerebrum  has  a  direct  effect  either  upon  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
(p.  5o4,  L)  or  upon  the  sweat-secretory  fibres  (II.),  as  in  the  sweating  produced  by 
psychical  excitement  (pain,  fear,  &c).  ' 

thef^^S  ^f1  S.?at°r  f°x?d  that'  in  a  mm  suffe»»g  fr°m  abscess  of  the  motor  region  of 
the  coi  fcex  cerebri  lor  the  arm,  there  were  spasms  and  perspiration  in  the  arm. 

Sweat-centre.— According  to  Adamkiewicz,  the  medulla  oblongata  contains  the 
dominating  sweat-centre  (§  373).  When  this  centre  is  stimulated  in  a  cat,  all 
the  four  feet  sweat,  even  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  death  (Adamkiewicz). 

III.  The  nerve-fibres  which  terminate  in  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat- 
glands  act  upon  the  excretion  of  the  secretion. 

Other  conditions.— If  the  sweat-nerves  be  divided  (cat),  injection  bf  pitocarpin  causes  a  secre- 
tion of  sweat,  even  at  the  end  of  three  days.  After  a  longer  period  than  six  days  there  may 
be  no  secretion  at  all.  This  observation  coincides  with  the  phenomenon  of  dryness  of  the  skin 
in  paralysed  limbs.  Dieffenbach  found  that  transplanted  portions  of  skin  first  be^an  to  sweat 
when  their  sensibility  was  restored. 

Experiments  on  man.— If  a  motor  nerve  (tibial,  median,  facial)  of  a  man  be  stimulated,  sweat 
appears  on  the  skin  over  the  muscular  area  supplied  by  the  nerve,  and  also  upon  the  correspond- 
ing area  of  the  opposite  non-stimulated  side  of  the  body.  This  result  occurs  when  the  cireula-- 
tion  is  arrested  as  well  as  when  it  is  active.  Sensory  and  thermal  stimulation  of  the  skin  always 
cause  a  bilateral  reflex  secretion  independently  of  the  circulation.  The  area  of  sweating  is 
independent  of  the  part  of  the  skin  stimulated. 

[Changes  in  the  CeUs  during  Secretion.— In  the  resting  glands  of  the  horse,  the  cylindrical 
cells  are  clear  with  the  nucleus  near  their  attached  ends,  but  after  free  perspiration  they  become 
granular,  and  their  nucleus  is  more  central  (Rcnaut).~\ 

288.  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS.  — 1 .  Anidrosis  or  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  sweat 
occurs  in  diabetes  and  the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  along  with  other  disturbances  of  nutrition 
of  the  skin  in  some  nervous  diseases,  e.g.,  in  dementia  paralytica  ;  in  some  limited  regions  of  the 
skin,  it  has  occurred  in  certain  tropho-neuroses,  e.g.,  in  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  face  and  in 
paralysed  parts.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  depends  upon  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  nerves 
or  their  spinal  sweat-centres. 

2.  Hyperidrosi8,  or  increase  of  the  secretion  of  sweat,  occurs  in  easily  excitable  persons,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  concerned  (§  287),  e.g.,  the  sweating  which  occurs  in 
debilitated  conditions  and  in  the  hysterical  (sometimes  on  the  head  and  hands),  and  the  so- 
called  epileptoid  sweats  (Eulenburg).  Sometimes  the  increase  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  licad 
(H.  unilateralis).  This  condition  is  often  accompanied  with  other  nervous  phenomena,  partly 
with  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  (redness  of  the  face,  narrow  pupil), 
partly  with  symptoms  of  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  (dilated  pupil,  exophthalmos).  It  may 
occur  without  these  phenomena,  and  is  due  perhaps  to  stimulation  of  the  proper  secretory  fibres 
alone.  [Increased  sweating  is  very  marked  in  certain  fevers,  both  during  their  course  and  at 
the  crisis  in  some  ;  while  the  sweat  is  not  only  copious  but  acid  in  acute  rheumatism.  The 
"  night-sweats"  of  phthisis  are  very  marked  and  disagreeable.] 

3.  Paridrosis  or  qualitative  changes  in  the  secretion  of  sweat,  e.g.,  the  rare  case  of  "sweating 
of  blood"  (haamatohidrosis),  is  sometimes  unilateral.  According  to  Hebra,  in  some  cases  tins 
condition  represents  a  vicarious  form  of  menstruation.  It  is,  however,  usually  one  of  many 
phenomena  of  nervous  affections.  Bloody  sweat  sometimes  occurs  in  yellow  fever.  Bile- 
pigments  have  been  found  in  the  sweat  in  jaundice  ;  blue  sweat  from  indigo  (Bizio),  from 
pyocyanin  (the  rare  blue  colouring-matter  of  pus),  or  from  phosphate  of  the  oxide  of  iron  (Osc. 
Kallmann)  is  extremely  rare.  Such  coloured  sweats  are  called  chromidroses.  Numerous  micro- 
organisms (which,  however,  are  innocuous)  live  between  the  epidermal  scales  and  on  tho  hairs, 
two  varieties  of  Saccharomycetes  ;  in  cutaneous  folds  Leptothrix  epidermalis,  various  Schizo- 
mycetes,  and  five  kinds  of  Micrococci  ;  and  between  tho  toes— Bacterium  graveolcns  {Bordoui- 
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UffrcdirH)  which  causes  the  odour  of  the  sweat  of  the  feet.  Micro-organisms  are  also  the 
cause  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red  sweat ;  the  last  are  due  to  Micrococcus  nematodes. 

Grape-sugar  occurs in  the  sweat  in  diabetes  mellitus  ;  uric  acid  and  cystin  very  rarely  ;  and 
in  the  sweat  of  stinking  feet,  leucin,  tyrosin,  valerianic  acid,  and  ammonia.  Stinking  sweat 
(bromidrosis)  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sweat,  from  the  presence  ol  a  special  micro- 
organism (Bacterium  foetid um — Thin).  In  the  sweating  stage  of  ague  butyrate  of  lime  has  been 
found,  while  in  the  sticky  sweat  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  there  is  more  albumin  (Aimdmino), 
and  the  same  is  the  ease  in  artificial  sweating  (Lcube) ;  lactic  acid  is  present  m  the  sweat  111^ 

puerperal  fever.  .         ■      ,  1     1  1 

The  sebaceous  secretion  is  sometimes  increased,  constituting  seborrncea,  which  may  be  local 
or  general.  It  may  be  diminished  (Asteatosis  cutis).  The  sebaceous  glands  degenerate  in  old 
people,  and  hence  the  glancing  of  the  skin  {Remy).  If  the  ducts  of  the  glands  are  occluded  the 
sebum  accumulates.  Sometimes  the  duct  is  occluded  by  black  particles  or  ultramarine  {Unna) 
from  the  blue  used  in  colouring  the  linen.  When  pressed  out,  the  fatty  worm-shaped  secretion 
is  called  "comedo." 

289.  CUTANEOUS  ABSOEPTION— GALVANIC  CONDUCTION.— After  long  immersion  in 
water  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  become  moist  and  swell  up.  The  skin  is  unable  to 
absorb  any  substances,  either  salts  or  vegetable  poisons,  from  watery  solutions  of  these.  This 
is  due  to  the  fat  normally  present  on  the  epidermis  and  in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  If  the  fat  be 
removed  from  the  skin  by  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  absorption  may  occur  in  a  few  minutes 
{Parisot).  According  to  Rohrig,  all  volatile  substances,  e.g.,  carbolic  acid  and  others,  which 
act  upon  and  corrode  the  epidermis,  are  capable  of  absorption  ;  while  according  to  Juhl,  such 
w  atery  solutions  as  impinge  on  the  skin,  in  a  finely  divided  spray,  are  also  capable  of  absorption, 
which  very  probably  takes  place  through  the  interstices  of  the  epidermis. 

[Inunction. — When  ointments  are  rubbed  into  the  skin  so  as  to  press  the  substance  into  the 
pores,  absorption  occurs,  e.g.,  potassium  iodide  in  an  ointment  so  rubbed  in  is  absorbed,  so  is 
mercurial  ointment.  V.  Voit  found  globules  of  mercury  between  the  layers  of  the  epidermis, 
and  even  in  the  chorium  of  a  person  who  was  executed,  into  whose  skin  mercurial  ointment  had 
been  previously  rubbed.  The  mercury  globules,  in  cases  of  mercurial  inunction,  pass  into  the 
hair-follicles  and  ducts  of  the  glands,  where  they  are  affected  by  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and 
transformed  into  a  compound  capable  of  absorption.  An  abraded  or  inflamed  surface  (e.g. ,  after 
a  blister)  where  the  epidermis  is  removed,  absorbs  very  rapidly,  just  like  the  surface  of  a  wound 
(Endermic  method).  ] 

[Drugs  may  be  applied  locally  where  the  epidermis  is  intact — epidermic  method — as  when 
drugs  which  affect  the  sensory  nerves  of  a  part  are  painted  over  a  painful  area  to  diminish  the 
pain.  Another  method,  the  hypodermic,  now  largly  used,  is  that  of  injecting,  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe  a  non-corrosive,  non-irritant  drug,  in  solution,  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  where  it  practically  passes  into  the  lymph-spaees  and  comes  into  direct  relation  with 
the  lymph-  and  blood-stream ;  absorption  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  even  more  so  than 
from  the  stomach.] 

Absorption  of  Gases. — Under  normal  conditions  minute  traces  of  0  are  absorbed  from  the  air  ; 
hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen— CO,  CO„,  the  vapour  of  chloroform  and  ether  may  be 
absorbed  (Chaussier,  Gerlach,  Rohrig).  In  a  bath  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  gas  is 
absorbed,  while  CO„  is  given  off  into  the  water  {Rohrig). 

Absorption  of  watery  solutions  takes  place  rapidly  through  the  skin  of  the  frog  (Guttmann, 
1 1 .  Stirling,  v.  Wittich).  Even  after  the  circulation  is  excluded  and  the  central  nervous  system 
destroyed,  much  water  is  absorbed  through  the  skin  of  the  frog,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
when  the  circulation  is  intact  (.tyina). 

Galvanic  Conduction  through  the  Skin.—  If  the  two  electrodes  of  a  constant  current  be  im- 
pregnated with  a  watery  solution  of  certain  substances  and  applied  to  the  skin,  and  if  the 
direction  of  the  current  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  strychnin  may  be  caused  to  pass  through 
t  he  skin  of  a  rabbit  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  in  sufficient  amount  to  kill  the  animal  {H.  Muni  ). 
in  man,  quinine  and  potassium  iodide  have  been  introduced  into  the  body  in  this  way,  and 
their  presence  detected  in  the  urine.  This  process  is  called  the  cataphoric  action  of  the  con- 
stant current  (§  328). 

290.  COMPARATIVE  HISTORICAL.  —In  all  vertebrates  the  skin  consists  of  chorium 
ana  epidermis.  In  some  reptiles  the  epidermis  becomes  horny,  and  forms  large  plates  or  scales, 
.-jininai  structures  occur  m  the  edentata  among  mammals.  The  epidermal  appendages  assume 
various  torms-such  as  hair,  nail,  spines,  bristles,  feathers,  claws,  hoof,  horns,  spurs,  &c.  The 
S3  STe  fis^s  are  partly  osseous  structures.  Many  glands  occur  in  the  skin  ;  in  some 
2n  ^  Beorete.  "1UC««;  m  others  the  secretion  is  poisonous.    Snakes  and  tortoises  are 

h,  k  lo     Tn  tt?-gk^-.85An  hta,'d1S  the  "leg-glands"  extend  from  the  anus  to  the  bend  of 
bir  uth     ™loroco™*>  the  glands  open  under  the  margins  of  the  cutaneo-osseous  scales. 

It h3. 1  iZ  fp,C«  W  g  \t  • re  abJSen-t ;,  tlxo  ' '  coccy&eal  e^nds  "  form  an  oily  secretion  for 
lubricating  the  feathers.    [This  is  denied  by  0.  Liebreich,  as  he  finds  no  cholesterin-fats  in 
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their  secretion.]  The  civet  glands,  at  the  anus  of  the  civet  cat,  the  preputial  glands  of  the 
musk  deer,  the  glands  of  the  hare,  and  the  pedal  glands  of  ruminants,  are  really  greatly  de- 
veloped sebaceous  glands.  In  some  invertebrate,  the  skin,  consisting  of  epidermis  and  choriuin. 
is  intimately  united  with  the  subjacent  muscles,  forming  a  musculo-cutaneous  tube  for  the  body 
of  the  animal.  The  cephalopoda  have  chromatophores  in  their  skin,  i.e.,  round  or  irregular 
spaces  filled  with  coloured  granules.  Muscular  fibres  are  arranged  radially  around  these  spaces, 
so  that  when  these  muscles  contract  the  coloured  surface  is  increased.  The  change  of  colour  in 
these  animals  is  due  to  the  play  or  contraction  of  these  muscles  (Briickc).  Special  glands  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  shell  of  the  snail.  The  annulosa  are  covered  with  a  chitin- 
ous  investment,  which  is  continued  for  a  certain  distance  along  the  digestive  tract  and  the 
trachea?.  It  is  thrown  off  when  the  animal  sheds  its  covering.  It  not  only  protects  the  animal, 
but  it  forms  a  structure  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  In  echinodermata,  the  cutaneous 
covering  contains  calcareous  masses  ;  in  the  holothurians,  the  calcareous  structures  assume  the 
form  of  calcareous  spicules. 

Historical. — Hippocrates  (born  460  B.C.)  and  Theophrastus  (born  371  B.C.)  distinguished  the 
perspiration  from  the  sweat ;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  the  secretion  of  sweat  stands  in  a 
certain  antagonistic  relation  to  the  urinary  secretion  and  to  the  water  in  the  fajces.  According 
to  Cassius  Felix  (97  A.B.),  a  person  placed  in  a  bath  absorbs  water  through  the  skin  ;  Sanctorius 
(1614)  measured  the  amount  of  sweat  given  off;  Alberti  (1581)  was  acquainted  with  the  hair- 
bulb  ;  Donatus  (1588)  described  hair  becoming  grey  suddenly  ;  Riolan  (1626)  showed  that  the 
colour  of  the  skin  of  the  negro  was  due  to  the  epidermis. 


